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PREFACE 


The  basis  of  this  book  is  the  "History  of  Presidential  Eleo- 
tiona,*'  originally  published  in  1884.  In  the  prefmration  of 
that  work  the  meagreness  and  comparative  inaccesaibility  of 
material  coocerning  the  early  elections  made  the  chapters  that 
deal  with  that  period  somewhat  barren.  Ii)creusing  abunilance 
of  material  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  political  history  of 
more  recent  times  caused  a  broadening  of  the  plan,  and  led  to 
the  result  that  the  later  chapters  of  the  original  work,  and  still 
more  the  chapters  added  in  flul^equent  editions,  in  1H88,  1892, 
and  1896,  were  much  more  than  a  history  of  the  elections, 

I  have  thought  that  the  usefulness  of  the  book  might  l)e 
greatly  enhanced  by  rewriting  a  large  part  of  it,  supjilying 
deticipncies  by  a  more  diligent  search  for  and  study  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  presidency  in  the  early  days  <sf  the  gov- 
ernment, and  enriching  it  throughout  with  new  personal, 
explanatory,  and  other  enlightening  matter,  thus  making  the 
whole  work  uniform  in  method.  This  has  enabled  me  to 
introduce  a  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  political  problems 
to  which  the  constitutional  provisions  regarding  the  presiden- 
tial otiice  liave  given  rise.  More  important  still,  the  revision 
and  expansion  of  the  work  have  given  me  a  much-desired 
opportunity  to  modify  some  opinions  expressed  in  the  original 
book  which  a  more  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  origi* 
nal  sources  of  information  has  led  me  to  regard  as  not  well 
founded.  The  last  consideration  has  the  more  weight  in  view 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  book  in  the  history  dc-part- 
nents  of  our  colleges, 

The  changes  and  additions  here  noted  have  given  the  l>ook 
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It  preface 

so  much  greater  scope  than  it  had  in  its  first  form,  that  a 
broader  title  seems  necessary.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  history  of 
the  presidency  should  include  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  presidential  office,  and  of  the  successiTe  expansions  or 
limitations  of  the  President's  powers  and  duties,  the  reply  may 
be  made  that  there  has  been  no  such  development  to  record, 
Bince  the  office  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Washington, 
'—  neither  of  greater  nor  of  less  weight  in  the  government  than 
it  was  then. 

I  have  endeavored  to  collect  and  present  all  important  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  presidency,  beginning  with  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  office,  covering  every  public  event  and 
discussion  which  had  a  perceptible  influence  in  determining 
who  should  hold  the  office,  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
note  the  origin  and  sketch  the  history  of  all  political  parties, 
however  ephemeral,  that  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  local  faction. 
And,  since  one  President  is  different  from  another,  I  have 
tried  to  show  wherein  and  in  what  manner  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Presidents  have  affected  the  course  of  public  events 
and  of  the  national  history. 

E.  8. 

Bbookuke,  MAsaACHUBBTTS,  Joly,  U88. 
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Tmc  evolution  of  the  Oonatitution  of  17H7  Umnn  on«  of  (ha 
niost  iiitoresling  chapU're  itt  Iho  hifitory  of  hiiniiui  ^uvurhinKiiL. 
For  the  first  timo,  tho  rvprmonUtivoH  nf  nti  inchtHitit  tmtioiif 
meeting  to  onlnin  nnd  itHtuhliiih  fi  fundniin'iilal  luw  fur  thum- 
selves  and  their  poHt«rity,  cotiM  wrilo  Ihut  Uw  upon  tabula 
rasa.  They  hml  to  rxpmigr  nolhinj^,  —  U»  HlH>li«h  no  oM 
institutions,  to  violutn  no  triiJitioiiH,  to  n^fnrin  no  lcfn^-»Uinil- 
ing  abuiwa.  Tlieir  tnnk  wan  not  niiuUt  LMiM«r  hy  thi'ir  unQX* 
ampled  freedom  from  tho  tmmnwdii  of  un  eptuhliHhnd  onlnr;  on 
the  contrary,  it  wui  thereby  rendered  nioro  dillicult  'Jo  know 
what  ifl  not  liked  goes  far  toward  tonohing  onn  what  will  1m 
Hke^l.  The  membora  of  the  Philadelphia  (Jonvtfntidn  had  no 
indication  of  whnt  would  b«  agroi^ahln  to  thoMt  for  whom  ihity 
acted.  Yet  they  proc4«dad,  fir»t  to  draw  in  tho  roiinh,  and 
afterwanl  to  fill  in  and  refine  the  dntnil,  of  n  nonatitittlou  that 
haa  converted  the  unorganiiMMl  communitiua  of  a  cougitrioa  of 
tnutoally  ropellant  8iAt««  into  a  united  nation^  under  a  govern- 
ment more  oons«rvativa  and  Icaa  atihji*(r.t  to  rhango  thnn  that 
of  any  other  aelf-goveming  people  in  tho  world. 

Particularly  worthy  of  study  ta  thA  pror.«#s  by  whi'h  llm 
executive  department  of  the  gorernment  to  \m  tft»sMA  wiw 
moulded,  as  the  perfect  statue  i«  developod  from  the  rough 
block  of  marble.  By  auceesaiva  rcaolutiona  tb«  convvntii^n 
determined  that  there  ahooM  >je  an  executive;  Qonaiating  of 
one  penoD;  holding  offioe  for  a  limited  |f«rtod;  rcw'ligkhhi; 
elected ;  endowed  with  certain  powers.  TIm  ( >.>(iv«rntioi»  liMituto'l 
upon  many  pointa ;  the  deeiaiona  flaH  wafhad  were  not  always, 
SM>t  even  osoally,  fioaL  laieed.  alBoai  every  ia«tare  of  tbe  pko 
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ultimately  adopted  was  at  least  once  rejected,  after  full  debate- 
Yet  it  canoot  be  said,  after  a  full  study  of  the  debates,  that 
the  Convention  was  unduly  vacillating.  The  truth  is  that  it 
WAS  a  series  of  independent  propositions  which  was  rejected  in 
all  these  cases,  but  that  when  they  were  combined  in  a  whole, 
the  scheme  became  that  toward  which  the  Convention  was  all 
the  time  working.  This  will  explain  why  Hamilton,  whoee 
plan  of  a  government  was  widely  different  froni  that  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Convention's  deliberations,  who,  in* 
deed,  had  but  little  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
could  without  great  inconsistency  become  a  defender  of  the 
instrument  as  a  whole,  and  could  write :  ^  ''  The  mode  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  is 
almoet  the  only  part  of  the  system  of  any  consequence  which 
haa  escaped  without  some  censure,  or  which  has  received  the 
slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its  opponents/'  Notwith- 
standing this  statement,  which  was  strictly  true,  it  is  now  to 
be  said  that  the  only  part  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
ordained  by  the  people  when  they  adopted  the  Constitution, 
that  has  suffered  the  least  change  since  the  government  came 
into  being,  is  the  article  which  then  gave  universal  satisfaction ; 
and  that  no  part  of  the  Constitution  has  been  so  earnestly  and 
BO  continuously  criticised  as  this  same  article,  already  once 
amended  to  remove  a  supposed  defect. 

The  plan  of  a  national  government  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  29th  of  May,  1787,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph, 
provided  for  *^a  national  executive  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 

legislature  for  the  term  of  years,'*  "  and  to  be  ineligible 

the  second  time."  Charles  Pinckney  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  the  executive  power  be  vested  in  a  •  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America/  which  shall  be  his  style ;  and 
his  title  shall  be  *  His  Excellency.'     He  shall  be  elected  for 

years,  and  shall  be  refeligible,"   In  some  of  the  propoeitiona 

made  during  the  early  days  of  the  Convention  the  proposed 
executive  was  styled  the  "governor;"  but  it  was  a  mere  sug- 
gestion, resulting  from  the  fact  that  as  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  a  model  from  which  to  copy  the  executire 
which  the  Convention  intended  to  create,  no  precedent  existed 
to  guide  them  in  giving  him  a  title.  The  first  question  was. 
In  how  many  persons  should  the  executive  power  be  vested  ? 
One  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  three,  —  one  to  be  choeen 

>  Ftdtralittj  No.  67. 
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from  the  North,  one  from  the  Miildle  Statea,  and  onii  from  the 
South.  It  vraa  epiwdily  doterntinod  that  there  should  he  n  iin- 
gle  cliief  magistrate,  and  the  decUiou  waa  not  reopened  or  orit> 
icised  afterward. 

The  questions  concerning  the  oxprutivo  doportmcmt  of  the 
government  divided  themHelvcH  into  two  clnwen :  Wlmt  iihoutd 
be  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Preeidont  ?  and,  How  and  by 
whom  should  be  be  chosen  ?  With  tlio  ftrat  cIhm  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  save  incidentally.  To  underatand  why  the  (.'on- 
vention  waa  puuled,  and  why  it  changed  ita  mind,  apparontlyi 
BO  often,  it  is  neceasery  to  inquire  briefly  what  it  wua  tho  pur- 
pose of  the  Convention  to  accomplish,  und  ngRin«t  wlint  iippre- 
handed  eviU  it  endeavored  to  guard.  It  was  un«  of  th«  guid- 
ing principles^  early  adopted  and  rigidly  adhurcd  to,  tbiit  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depurtiiirnta  of  tho  govi*ra- 
ment  should  be  separate  and  mutually  iudopuridi-'nt.  There 
were  two,  and  only  two,  natural  ways  of  aeluctifig  tho  Vreai* 
dent:  by  popular  vote,  and  by  tho  national  hgiHlaiurn.  At 
no  time  waa  the  profjosition  of  a  popular  eh^ctiuti  received 
with  favor,  although  it  hod  tlie  support  of  ]>owcrful  Bdvu(!atcs, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Gouvemcur  Morria.  Tho  chiof  objections 
urged  against  it  were  three :  the  great  ndvnntagc  tliis  Ru;tho<l 
would  give  to  the  huye  States ;  tlie  proljahlu  ignomnco  of  the 
people  at  large  as  to  Uie  ooni|urative  mcrita  of  catididatcs,  and 
the  consequent  likelihood  that  thvy  would  in  all  cases  giv«  a 
preference  to  a  candidate  each  from  his  own  State ;  and  the 
general  incompetence  of  tlie  populace  to  decide  a  question  of 
auch  moment.  Superficial  writers  are  rospousible  for  a  pt>pU' 
lar  impression  that  the  third  of  these  reasons  was  the  control- 
ling one,  —  that  the  Convention  by  H«  action  ragUt«red  iU 
distrust  of  the  people,  that  if  the  memben  ha/1  felt  a  greater 
confidenoe  in  the  people,  the  decision  would  have  been  dtlTer- 
enC  From  this  it  is  plausible  to  draw  an  argument  that  th« 
present  generation,  which  knows  tliat  the  pe^irple  muy  be 
Icutted,  ahould  introduce  the  populsr  elf<:ti'>n.  In  truth,  a 
dictniat  of  the  good  judgment  of  the  people  waa  eipresawl  by 
one  member  only,  Colonel  Uaaon,  of  Virginia,  who  happens  to 
have  beco  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Convruiiou  who 
did  noi  sign  the  Conctitution,'  in  the  often  quntcd  rnmark 
ttiai  it  woald  be  "aa  unnaturml  lo  rrf«r  the  proper  character 
for  ebifd  ai^iiUftle  to  Um  people  aa  it  wo«ld  be  to  refer  a  trial 
«  Tks  clkns  ««rs  taalslah  s««  <Mrrr. 
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of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  On  the  other  band,  the  fear  of 
aggraniiizemont  by  the  large  States  was  ever  present  as  a  con- 
trolling principle ;  for  unless  the  frame  of  government  were 
such  as  the  smaller  States  would  adopt,  the  Convention  must 
be  a  failure.  The  consideration  that  the  public  characters  of 
the  country  were  not  generally  known,  save  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  homeS}  was  also  potent,  and  was  founded  upon 
a  real  condition. 

Yet  the  altemativo,  an  election  by  the  legislature,  was  equally 
objectionablQ  on  other  grounds.  To  require  that  the  Executive 
should  be  independent  of  the  law-making  power,  and  at  the 
earn©  time  to  give  the  election  to  the  legislature,  was  an  incon- 
sistency so  glaring  as  to  shock  the  Convention  whenever  the 
clause  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  President  came  under  consid- 
eration. The  only  escape  from  it,  and  that  but  a  partial  one, 
was  to  forbid  the  rel-lection  of  a  chief  magistrate,  —  a  provision 
which,  as  was  pointed  out,  might  and  would  sometimes  exclude 
from  the  office  the  person  best  fitted  to  exercise  it.  The  pro- 
position to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  creating  a  body  of  elec- 
tors for  the  solo  purpose  of  choosing  a  President  was  made 
early  in  the  session.  On  the  2d  of  June,  James  Wilson  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  "  certain  districts  in  each  State 
which  should  appoint  electors  to  elect  outside  of  their  own 
bod}'."  The  objection  was  made  that,  inasmuch  as  the  most 
eminent  citizens  would  be  already  serving  as  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, and  State  governors,  the  choice  of  a  President 
would,  by  this  plan,  be  committed  to  a  body  of  inferior  men, 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  apt  to  vote  for  candidat»^.s  living  in  their  own 
State.  Dealing  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  their 
time,  —  a  dearth  of  men  capable  of  filling  so  mnny  new  posi- 
tions as  it  was  necessary  to  create,  and  an  abf;euce  of  the 
means  by  which  information  regarding  public  men  and  public 
affairs  is  now  disseminated,  —  they  were  right. 

The  statement  of  the  perplexities  by  which  the  Convention 
was  confronted  prepares  us  to  understand  the  frequent  reversal 
of  its  decisions.  The  first  resolution,  adopted  before  the  objec- 
tions to  it  had  occurred  to  the  members,  was  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  be  chosen  by  the  legislature.  Then  Elbridge 
Gerry  brought  forward  a  suggestion  that  the  President  should 
be  elected  by  the  governors  of  the  States ;  this  was  negatived. 
Hamilton's  plan  of  a  government,  offered  on  the  18th  of  June, 
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which  WB8  never  considered  by  the  Convention,  committed  the 
election  to  a  body  of  electors  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  by 
diBtricts.  These  electors  were  to  meet,  thoee  for  each  State 
within  that  State,  and  vote  not  only  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  two  *'  second  electors."  A  mcyority 
of  all  tbe  "  lirst  electors'^  was  to  be  necessary  to  make  choice 
of  a  President.  Should  such  a  majority  not  be  obtiinod,  the 
"second  electors  "  were  to  meet  in  one  place,  be  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  effect  u  clioice. 

The  convention  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Executive  on 
the  17th  of  July,  and  after  a  debate  rejected  a  motion  that  he 
should  be  chosen  "  by  electors  appointed  by  the  legialatures  of 
the  several  States."  On  the  19th  it  adopted  a  motion  in  almost 
the  identical  words  of  the  rejected  proposition :  "  to  be  chosen 
by  electors  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States."  The  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  President's  term, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  rocligibility,  was  closely  involved  with 
the  consideration  of  the  body  to  which  he  was  to  owe  his  election. 
A  long  term  and  ineligibility  for  a  second  term  were  both  uiea- 
Buree  to  insure  the  President's  independence  of  the  legislature. 
The  bugbear  of  legislative  tyranny  was  held  up  before  the  Con- 
vention almost  OS  frequently  as  was  that  of  a  control  of  the 
government  by  the  larger  States.  Seven  years,  therefore,  was 
the  term  first  agreed  upon ;  and  the  question  of  rei^ligibility 
was  left  open.  After  the  second  vote,  above  noted,  commit- 
ting the  choice  to  independent  electors,  the  term  was  reduced 
to  six  years;  and  an  amendment  that  a  President  should  not 
hold  othce  more  than  six  years  of  any  twelve  years  was  re- 
jected. This  was  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  next  day  the 
Convention  adopted  Mr.  Gerry's  proposition  regarding  the 
number  of  electors :  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
were  to  have  three  each ;  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  two  each ; 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Georgio,  one  each.  On  the  26th 
the  Convention  reverted  to  the  seven  years'  term,  with  the 
provision  of  ineligibility  for  rei^lection.  Then,  on  the  same 
day,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five. 
The  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  on  the  Gth  of 
August.  The  article  relating  to  the  election  of  President  was 
in  tlicse  words  :  — 

Akt.  X..  Sect.  1.  The  executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  a  single  person.   His  style  shall  be  "  The  President  of 
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the  United  Staten  of  America;*'  and  his  title  shall  be  **  His  Excel- 
lency.'* He  fthall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  leg;iKlature.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  dtiring  seven  years,  but  shall  not  be  elected  a  sec- 
ond time. 

This  section,  which  combined  Mr.  Randolph's  and  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney's  plana,  but  which  contained  no  trace  of  the  electoral  plan 
adopted  by  the  Convention^  was  the  basis  of  future  discussions. 
But  the  scheme  of  a  choice  by  the  legislature  was  still  as 
objectionable  as  ever.  It  was  at  this  })oint  that  Mr.  Hugh 
WillianiBon  of  North  Carolina  made  a  suggestion  in  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  plan  ultimately  adopted.  He  proposed  to 
refer  the  election  to  popular  vote,  each  elector  to  vote  for 
three  persons,  and  the  choice  to  fall  on  him  who  obtained  a 
majority  of  all  the  persons  voting.  He  thought  this  would  be 
a  cure  for  the  evil  that  the  large  States  would  govern.  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  at  once  caught  up  the  idea,  but  suggetfted  that 
two  votes  only  be  allowed  to  electors,  and  that  it  be  provided 
that  one  at  least  of  the  two  should  not  be  given  to  a  citizen  of 
the  voter's  own  State.  Mr.  l^fadison  also  thought  that  some- 
thing valuable  might  be  made  of  Mr.  Williamson's  suggestion, 
with  Mr,  Morris's  amendment.  He  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  second  best  man  would  probably  be  the  first,  that  is,  a 
Toter  would  place  a  citizen  of  his  own  State  Bret,  but  would 
give  his  second  vote  to  a  man  selected  on  account  of  his  fitness 
for  the  place,  and  not  on  account  of  his  residence.  The  voter 
might  give  the  preference  to  a  local  candidate  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  get  a  majority  ;  but  he  would  not  throw  away  hia 
second  vote  also.  The  first  judgment  of  the  Convention  was 
against  the  proposition,  yet  it  was  defeateti  by  one  majority 
only,  —  five  States  supporting  and  six  opposing  it. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  question  of  the  Executive  was 
again  considered.  The  Convention  rejected  ^  proposition  by 
Mr.  Morris  to  refer  the  election  to  electors  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  also  a  motion  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  chosen  "by  electors."  It  rejected  moreover  a  plain 
election  by  the  people,  a  motion  to  give  to  each  State  one  vote 
for  President  (in  the  election  by  *'the  legislature/'  which  in 
all  this  discussion  meant  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
not  both  brandies  of  Congress),  and  another  motion  that  when 
the  legislature  should  be  equally  divided  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  have  the  casting  vote.  It  adopted  two  amend- 
mente  to  the  eection  quoted  abovoj  which   made   the  tliird 
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■ent«nco  read  as  follows :  "  He  shall  bo  elected  by  joint  ballot 
by  the  legislature,  to  which  election  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  members  present  shall  bo  reqaired."  la  the  clause  aa 
amoadod,  it  will  be  seen,  the  phrase  "  the  legislature  "  sigoifiea 
both  brunches. 

Up  to  this  point  no  proposition  had  been  made  to  appoint 
a  Vice-President.  On  August  31  "  the  queBtiona  not  yet 
settled  "  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  eleven,  which  reported, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  a  acheme  for  the  election  of  the 
Executive  radically  different  from  anything  that  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Convention,  — as  different  aa  the  report  of 
a  Congressional  committee  of  conference,  in  our  day,  some- 
times is  from  any  version  of  a  bill  passed  in  non-concurrence 
submitted  to  it.  The  committee  proposed  to  strike  all  out  of 
the  section  printed  above  after  the  word  *'  Excellency,"  and 
to  insert  the  following  provisions :  — 

Each  State  shall  appointy  in  such  manner  aa  ita  legislature  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  legislature.   (A) 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  tlieir  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  themselre-s;  and  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  aud  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  general  government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  that  house,  open  all 
the  certificates :  and  the  votes  shall  then  aud  there  be  counted.  (B) 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  rotes  shall  be  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  by  ballot 
one  of  them  for  President;  but  if  no  such  person  have  such  mei- 
jority,  then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  by  ballot  the  President.  And  in  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  a  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  Vice-President ;  but  if  there  should  remain  two 
or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
the  Vice-President 

The  legislature  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  and  assem- 
bling the  electors,  and  the  manner  of  certifying  aud  transmitting 
their  votes. 

When  the  article  was  taken  up  for  consideration  on  the 
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folloning  day,  September  5,  many  amendmeDtd  were  offerecL 
ThoM  which  were  adopted  ahow  again  moet  clearly  that  tha 
Coavection  now  discerned  definitely  what  it  desired  to  mo- 
complUh,  and  that  it  could  move  directly  to  that  eod.  At 
the  place  marked  (A)  a  prorisioD  was  inserted  that  *'  no  per- 
aoo  shall  be  appointed  an  elector  who  is  a  member  of  the  leg- 
ialature  of  the  United  States,  or  who  hold^  any  office  of  profit, 
or  tnut  under  the  United  States,*^  At  the  place  marked  (B) 
was  added  the  phraae,  *'  in  the  preeence  of  the  Senate  and 
Houae  of  KepretjentAtivee,"  —  an  important  clause,  in  that  it 
implies  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  count  the  elec- 
toral vote,  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  hooaes  were  to 
be  preaent  aa  witnesses  only.  The  word  *'  immediately  "  was 
inawrt<rf  in  the  direction  to  the  Senate  to  choose  the  President 
in  case  of  a  failnre  of  the  electors  to  give  a  majority  to  on* 
person.  A  motion  to  commit  the  election  to  the  **  legiaW. 
tare*'  instead  of  to  the  Senate  was  rejected  by  seven  States 
against  three.  The  reason  for  this  vote  was  eridently  a  de- 
termination that  when  the  electors  did  not  effect  a  choice,  tho 
result  should  be  determined  by  a  poll  of  States,  each  baring 
an  aqual  voice;  for  when  Hoger  Sherman  moved  that  ths 
aleetion  be  made  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  each  Stata 
to  have  one  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  by  ten  States  to  one. 
Then  it  was  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  constituted  a  quorum,  the  election 
night  be  carried,  when  the  members  of  three  large  Statan 
only  were  present,  by  a  vote  of  two  States  to  one.  Bfadiaon 
met  this  by  ofiering  an  amendment,  which  was  accepted,  pro- 
viding that  when  the  House  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  President,  a  quorum  should  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  should  be  neoessaiy  to  effect  a  choice. 

Thus  all  the  points  of  objection  were  met,  and  the  scheme  as 
a  whole  was  regarded  with  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The 
whole  Constitution  was  referred  to  a  committee  "  to  revise  the 
style  and  arrange  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  House.''  The 
committee,  appointed  on  the  8th  of  September,  reported  on 
the  12th.  The  articles  were  **read,  debated  by  paragrapha, 
amended,  and  agreed  to,"  and  the  Convention  adjoonied  on  the 
17th  of  September.  The  article,  aa  finally  adopted  and  rati- 
fied, under  which  the  first  four  electiona  vrere  b^d,  is^  in  full^ 
as  follows :  — 
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■       Art.  U.j  Sect.  1.    The  executive  power  shall  be  rested  in  a 
^P   Prei^ideut  af  Uie  United  States  of  Auierica.     He  hLuU  huld  his 
office  during  tiie  terru  of  four  yeara,  and,  together  witli  the  Vice- 
President,  cbotten  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows:  — 

I  Each  State  ahall  appoint,  in  such  maimer  ha  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  nnnil»er  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  represeutjvtives  to  which  the  Stale  maybe  enti- 
tled in  tije  Congresa;  but  no  senator  or  represcntjitive.  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Cnited  StAtea,  shall 
be  a]ii)oiMtBd  an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  rejipectivc  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  flame  State  with  themselves.  And  tliey  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  nuinL>er  of  votes  for 
each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  tlie  seat  of  the  goverument  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.     The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 

I   the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificate-**,  and  the  votes  shall  then  l>e  counted.     The  pi^rson 
having  the  greatest  numl>er  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
dent; and  if  no  perstm  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  Presi- 
'        dent.     But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
H  State-8,  tiie  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
^M  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
^m   from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
"  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    lu  every  case,  after  tlie  choice  of 
the   President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of   votes 
of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.     But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  liave  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 

■   from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 
Tlie  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  olioosing  the  electors 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  vot^;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  Uuit«d  States* 


I 


What  the  electoral  system  l^as  nccoraplishcd,  and  wherein 
it  lias  proved  more  or  less  defective,  may  be  learned  in  detail 
from  the  historical  events  narrated  in  subsequent  chapters.  It 
is  desirable,  nevertheless,  to  consider  in  this  place  the  general 
workinj^  of  the  system,  and  its  development  in  practice.  In 
the  li»t  place^  let  ufi  fiee  how  far  it  baa  fulfilled  the  purpofies 
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Biid  expectations  of  the  framere  of  the  Constitution.  No 
doubt  it  is  unsafe  to  declare  in  precise  terms  what  they 
intended  to  accomplish  by  every  clause  and  word  of  the 
remarkable  instrument  they  left  for  the  uae  of  their  country- 
men: nor  ia  it  just  or  expedient  to  regard  their  work  aa 
imperfect  in  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  wherein  later 
generations  have  departed  from  what  seems  to  have  been 
their  original  intention,  provided  the  modification,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  result  in  a 
workable  and  equitable  system.  Bearing  in  mlud  these  pre- 
liminary cautions,  we  may  say  that  the  Convention  sought  to 
accomplish,  (1)  the  independence  of  the  Executive;  (2)  the 
choice  of  the  President  by  on  electorate  wliich  (a)  should  be 
intelligent,  and  free  to  choose  the  best,  and  (0)  should  not 
be  controlled  by  the  large  States;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  of  the  electors  to  make  a  choice,  each  State  should 
have  an  equal  voice. 

The  first  of  the  above-enumerated  objects  has  been  realized, 
iCithuugh  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  be  defeated.  In  the  Chap- 
ter ou  the  Convention  System  (XIV)  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
Congressional  Caucus  became  so  obvious  a  necessity  that  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  political 
wisdom  not  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  yet  it  was  directly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  that  the  President  must  not  owe  his 
election  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  The 
national  convention  has  restored  to  the  President  as  large  a 
moosuro  of  iudupendeuce  of  Congress  as  is  possible  under  any 
Bystem.  So  long  as  the  strt.>ugest,  wisest,  and  best-informed 
public  men  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  choice,  as 
they  ought  to  have,  and  so  long  as  the  people  send  such  men, 
to  Congress,  as  they  ought  to  do,  so  long  will  the  absolute^ 
intlejwndence  of  the  President  be  impossible ;  but  not  his  in- 
dependence of  Congress  as  a  whole,  or  of  his  own  party  mem- 
bers in  Congress. 

The  most  difficult  requirement  was  that  the  electors  should 
be  free  agents,  and  qualified  to  make  a  wise  choice  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  men  of  the  country.  In  the  strictest. 
sense,  the  first  part  of  tliis  condition  was  not  realized  even  at' 
the  earliest  elections.  There  was  no  second  where  Washington 
was  first;  but  when  ho  retired,  the  intelligence  of  the  electors 
needed  to  be  instructed.  It  was  many  years  before  acquaint- 
tnce  with  public  men  was  sufficiently  general  to  enable  all  the 
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States  to  appoint  electors  who  were  competent  to  judge  for 
themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  almost  from  the  beginnings 
the  electors  have  been  subject,  in  giving  their  votes,  to  a  moral 
stress  90  powerful  that  not  one  of  them  couUi  separate  himself 
from  his  fellows  and  vote  for  any  other  tliun  the  candidate  of 
his  party,  without  being  held  guilty  of  unpardonable  political 
treachery.  The  intrigues  to  detach  Federal  electors  from 
Adams,  eight  years  only  after  the  Constitution  went  into 
effect,  and  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  anti- Federal  electors 
in  support  of  both  Jetferson  and  Burr,  in  1800,  show  how 
quickly  the  scheme  of  independent,  free-acting  electors  came 
to  naught  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  sagncioua 
Btatesmen  of  the  Convention  did  not  forcsoo  that  the  govern- 
ment they  were  instituting  would  be  a  government  by  party, 
and  that  the  success  of  parties  would  depend  as  much  on  their 
discipline  as  on  their  principles  ?  They  did  foresee  it.  Or 
rather,  they  feared,  as  some  of  them  expressed  it  in  dclNvte, 
that  the  electors  would  be  influenced  and  controlled  in  their 
action  by  designing  men ;  and  they  hoped  only  that  the  votes 
would  }^  free. 

iNo  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  scheme  of  the 
fathers  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  that  in  its  operation  it 
would  now  be  intolerable.  Were  electors  to  be  chosen  merely 
as  party  men,  imcommitted  to  any  candidates,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen.  Either  the  choice  of  these  candidates, 
after  the  appointment  of  electors,  would  be  made  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  would  be  attended  with  scnndalous  intrigues, 
perhaps  with  corruption  ;  or,  the  election  of  a  President  would 
be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  occasionally, 
but  always.  The  most  casual  consideration  of  the  subject  will 
convince  every  thinking  man  that  the  system  we  have  is  far 
better  than  that  which  the  fathers  planned.  Wo  have,  in  the 
convention  system,  a  device  which  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  a  whole  party  for  that  of  the  individual  elector,  and  which 
enables  the  wishes  of  the  largest  party  to  be  carried  into  efTect, 
instead  of  being  scattered  and  wafted.  The  new  system  may 
not,  does  not,  carry  out  tho  exact  intention  of  the  Fathers,  but 
it  conforms  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

fFour  elections  only  were  held  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  ratified  by  tho  States.  Then  a  change  was 
made,  in  order  to  meet  in  a  diflerent  way  a  state  of  affairs 
which   the  Convention    had   foreseen.     The  circumstances  in 
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which  the  will  of  the  victorious  party  was  nearly  frustrated  at 
the  election  of  1800-1801  are  fully  narrated  in  a  ffubsequeot 
chapter.  It  waa  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  scandal,  for  it 
waa  a  scandiil,  in  spite  of  the  fuct  that  it  was  constitutional, 
that  the  change  was  made.  Nevertheleits  the  amendment  cost 
away  the  very  featui-e  which  induced  the  Convention  to 
entrust  the  choice  of  President  to  a  created  bo<ly  of  electors, 
and  which  was  to  moke  it  certain  that  the  large  States  should 
not  control.  Consequently,  it  seems  at  first  eight  illogical  to 
amend  the  Constitution  hy  ordaining  a  ditfercnt  course  of  pro' 
cedure,  for  the  sole  reason  that  something  had  happened  which 
waa  distinctly  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

It  seemed  both  illogical  and  unwise  to  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  New  York.*  The  twelfth  amendment  was  proposed  hy 
New  York.  Mr.  Morris  voted  against  it,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Represrntatives  was  first  defeated  hy  his  vote. 
Id  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
Aasembly  of  New  York,  dated  December  25,  1802,'  he  gives 
bis  reasons  for  liis  vote,  three  in  number,  of  which  one  only  \a 
pertinent.  The  evils  complained  of  were  foreseen  in  the 
Convention.  '*  The  Couvention  not  only  foresaw  that  a  scene 
might  take  place  similar  to  that  of  the  last  presidential  election, 
but  even  supposed  it  not  impossible  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
a  person  admirably  fitted  for  the  otfice  of  President  might 
have  an  equal  vote  with  onn  totally  unqualiHed,  nnd  that,  by 
the  predominance  uf  faction  in  the  House  of  Kepre&entativea, 
the  latter  might  be  preferred.  This,  which  is  the  greatest 
eupposable  evil  of  the  present  mode,  was  calmly  examined, 
and  it  appeared  that  however  prejudicial  it  might  be  at  the 
present  moment,  a  useful  lesson  would  result  from  it  for  the 
future,  to  teach  contending  parties  the  importance  of  giving 
both  votes  to  men  fit  for  the  first  office.'*  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
Federalist,  but  his  judgment  in  the  crisis  of  1801  had  been 
decidedly  against  the  course  purnucd  by  the  members  of  his 
party  in  the  House  of  KepreHentatives.  Thus  he  had  seen  an 
example  of  that  which  he  characterises  as  ''the  greatest  sup- 
posable  evil  of  the  present  mode."  He  must  also  have  Ijeen 
aware  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by  men  of  his  own 
party  to  secure  fur  Mr.  Piuckney  a  larger  electoral  vote  than 

*  Hp  rpprcftcnled  Pennnvlvania  in  the  Convention  uf  V87. 

*  Sparka'a  Lif«  of  Gnuvemeur  Morria,  vol,  Ui.,  p.  174. 
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that  for  Mr.  Adama,  in  the  year  preceding  that  crisis.  That 
which  be  calls  u  '*  useful  lesson  '*  was  then,  ami  has  at  almost 
every  auhseqiient  election  been  gprcatly  needed,  and  usually 
unheeded-  No  doubt,  if  a  party  victorioua  in  the  choice  of 
electors  were  always  liable  to  the  accident  of  liavtng  to  submit 
to  an  assembly  politically  hostile  the  choice  betwoen  its  two 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  the  nominations  would  be  more 
carefully  made.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  that,  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  theory  of  independent  voting  by  electors,  and 
the  consequent  certainty  that  there  would  always  be  a  tie  be- 
tween two  candidates,  and  an  election  ultimately  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  cliange  made  after  the  JcITerson-Burr 
contest  was  a  wise  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  tliis  change  ia  to  be  attributed  the 
semi-degradation  of  the  office  of  Vice-President.  In  support 
of  the  assertion  it  may  be  stated  with  truth  tliat  not  more  tlian 
two  or  three  candidates  for  Vice-President  of  all  parties,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  have  been  men  who, 
at  the  time  of  their  nomination,  had  even  been  suggested  as 
candidates  for  President.  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Hendricks  may  be  named  ;  is  there  a  fourth  ?  It  may  never- 
theless be  urged  that  under  the  ori^ual  system  there  surely 
would  have  been  an  evil  greater  than  the  choice  of  second-rate 
men  for  the  vice-presidency.  Consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened bad  two  such  men  as  Clay  and  Webster  been  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  aucceaaful  candidates,  of  the  Whig  party,  in 
1840.  Receiving  an  equal  vote  from  the  electors,  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  have  made  choice  between  them.  One 
of  the  two  would  have  gone  to  the  White  House ;  the  other 
would  have  been  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency. One  can  hanlly  conceive  of  a  situation  more  conducive 
to  intrigue  on  the  part  of  both,  —  to  an  clTort  of  the  successful 
man  to  retain  power  by  putting  down  his  rival,  of  the  unsuo* 
cesaful  to  supplant  him.  This  consideration  alone,  — and  others 
might  be  mentioned,  —  should  be  suflHcient  to  re<?oncilo  the 
country  to  the  change  that  resulted  from  the  tie  vote  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr. 

No  strong  movement  has  ever  been  made  to  substitute  a 
direct  popular  vote  for  the  existing  system.  The  suggestion 
is  so  clearly  impracticable  that  a  discussion  of  its  merits 
is  useless.  A  three  fourths  vote  of  the  States  is  needed 
for  on  amendment  of  the  Constitution.     Under  the  present 
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apportionment  there  ore  fifteen  States  which  have  no  more 
than  two  members  each  in  the  House  of  RoprGsentatives.  One 
third  of  the  States,  then,  have  a  vastly  greater  power  in  d^- 
termining  who  shall  be  President  than  they  would  exercise 
under  the  system  of  popular  election.  Not  one  of  them  would 
give  its  consent  to  the  change.  Nor  has  there  over  Iwen  a 
time  in  our  history  when  the  number  of  small  States  which 
would  lose  political  power  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  pop- 
ular election  was  not  large  enough  to  foredoom  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Numerous  have  been  the  suggestions  of  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  with  a  view  to  dispensing  witli  the  machinery  of 
electors,  at  the  same  time  preserving  to  the  States  their  rela- 
tive weight  in  the  election.  The  leading  idea  in  the  most  of 
them  ia :  a  direct  vote  by  the  people  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  -J  the  result  in  each  State  to  be  determined  by  a 
plurality ;  the  candidates  who  receive  such  plurality  to  be 
credited  with  as  many  votes  from  that  State  as  the  electoral 
votes  they  would  have  under  the  present  system.  The  sole 
practical  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  any  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  relief  from  the  possibility  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
men  designated  as  electors.  Never  but  once  has  this  danger 
threatened.  A  complete  remedy,  much  more  easily  applied 
than  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  ia  the  election  of  men 
of  high  character  as  electors. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  counting  of 
the  Totea  is  extremely  precise  up  to  the  point  of  designating 
by  whom  they  shall  be  counted.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
flugge8te<l  itaelf  to  any  member  of  the  Convention  that  there 
might  be  a  controverted  election  in  any  State,  and  conse- 
quently that  authority  to  make  a  decision  should  be  lodged 
somewhere.  The  vagueness  of  the  direction  led  to  a  variation 
in  practice  at  the  early  elections,  as  will  bo  observed  in  the 
account  of  each  election.  Gradually  Congress  asserted  ita 
right  to  make  the  count  and  to  determine  alt  questions  arising. 
If  this  is  not  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution—  who  provided  merely  that  the  certificates  of  votes 
should  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  Congress  —  it  is  certainly 
safer  to  entrust  the  decision  to  the  two  Houses  than  to  the 
discretion  of  one  man.  The  process  by  which  Congress  as- 
sumed the  power  will  be  most  conveniently  set  forth  in  the 
history  of  the  successive  elections. 
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The  theory  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  is  that  (he  elec- 
tors are  ofTicera  of  their  respective  Slates.  Ab  such  the  method 
of  their  appointment  is  left  entirely  to  the  legislatures.  From 
the  beginning  there  vraa  a  marked  difference  in  the  States  in 
thia  regard,  for  while  in  most  of  them  the  legislature  itaelf 
made  the  choice,  some  entrusteii  the  election  to  the  people.  It 
-will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  the  tendency  to  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  election  was  not  strong  at  first;  but  in  Mon- 
roe's time  it  became  general.  When  the  election  of  1824  took 
place  three  fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  had  renounced  the 
privilege  of  appointment.  During  the  whole  period  prior  to 
1824  there  were  numerous  cases  of  the  resumption  of  the  right 
of  choice  directly,  by  the  legislatures  of  States  in  which  a 
political  advantage  waA  to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  At  the 
election  of  1828,  in  Delaware  and  South  Carolina  alone  wore 
the  electors  chosen  by  legislature.  South  Carolina  clung  to 
that  method  of  appointment  until  the  civil  war.  Another 
change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  accompanied  or  followed 
that  just  mentioned.  Originally,  in  most  of  the  States  where 
the  popular  system  prevailed,  each  voter  cast  his  ballot  for 
three  electors  —  two  for  the  State  at  large,  and  one  for  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  he  resided.  But  politicians  soon 
dtsoovered  that  the  weight  of  the  State's  influence  was  in- 
creased by  a  general  election  of  tlie  whole  number,  by  the  plan 
known  in  France  aa  the  scrutin  <ic  lUte.  Aa  soon  as  a  few  of 
the  States  had  adopted  thia  method  it  was  necessary  for  the 
rest  to  do  the  same,  for  aelf-protection.  Maryland  was  the 
last  State  to  give  up  the  district  system,  which  she  did  after 
the  election  of  1832.  Since  then  no  State  has  reverted  to  it, 
with  one  exception,  namely,  Michigan  in  1892.  The  party 
accidentally  in  power  adopted  this  device  with  the  express  pur- 
poBo  of  dividing  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  which  it  had 
no  hope  of  obtaining  upon  a  general  popular  vote.  It  is  in 
this  feature  that  the  electoral  plan  of  1787  fails  most  conspic- 
uouslj'.  The  general  ticket  greatly  increases  the  power  of  the 
large  States.  Since  the  first  election  of  Jackson,  when  it 
became  the  usual  rule  of  election,  no  President  has  been  chosen 
in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  but  four  in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  either  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  general  result 
would  have  been  difi'crcnt  in  many  cases,  if  the  district  method 
of  election  had  prevailed  uuiveraally.     Gerrymandering  might 
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effect  almost  as  much  as  the  general  ticket.  Inasmuch  as  the 
power  to  choose  between  the  district  aud  the  general  ticket 
Bjstem  rests  exclusively  with  the  legislatures,  and  sincu  the 
evil  — whatever  it  may  be  —  can  he  reached  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  only,  the  plan  adopted  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue in  use. 

Since  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  are  state 
officers,  whose  appointment  is  certified  by  the  governor ;  who 
meet,  dbcharge  their  one  duty,  and  adjourn,  within  the  State 
and  under  state  authority,  it  follows  that  a  fraud  peqtetmtcd 
with  tho  connivance  of  the  chief  otficers  of  a  State  is  subject 
to  no  elTective  revision.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  too 
many  instances  of  subversion  of  the  will  of  the  people  by 
fraudulent  elections,  falsi6ed  returns,  and  disfranchisement  of 
citizens  by  rejection  of  their  .legal  votes,  to  admit  of  this  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  fanciful  danger.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  from  the  time  of  tlie  Plaquemines  atlair  in  1844  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  few  presidential  elections  which 
are  not  believed  by  members  of  one  party  or  another  to  be 
tainted  with  electoral  frauds.  So  long  as  the  elections  aro 
tinder  state  control  tliis  evil  is  beyond  remedy.  To  introduce 
the  system  of  popular  election  of  the  President  would  not  be  a 
cure,  even  in  ap{)earance.  Moreover,  tho  jealousy  and  alarm 
that  are  always  excited  by  every  proposition  to  put  elections 
under  national  supervision,  render  the  only  possible  remedy 
wholly  impracticable.  Yet  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
fraud  which  gives  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  or  Nevada, 
the  largest  or  the  smallest  State,  to  electors  who  have  not  a 
plurality  of  votes,  and  by  so  doing  changes  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election,  entails  a  political  injury  not  merely  upon 
the  people  of  the  State  whose  will  has  been  nullified,  but 
upon  the  whole  country.  The  wrong  must  go  unpunished 
and  unredressed,  because  there  is  no  appeal  front  the  act-s  of 
state  authority.  There  was  no  apprehension  of  such  wrong 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed;  but  it  has  been  sufifercd, 
repeatedly,  if  not  frequently.  In  1876  a  complication  of  elec- 
toral disorders  and  controversies,  in  which  neither  party  was 
innocent,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a  terrible  crisis. 
It  would  be  sheer  optimism  to  believo  that  evils  equally  peril- 
oua  to  peace  will  not  occur  hereafter. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  most  of  the  States  re- 
quired election  to  all  offices  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  when 
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no  candidate  had  more  than  a  plurality,  a  fresh  election  was 
held,  and  repeated  until  a  jnajority  appeared.  At  that  time 
it  would  have  been  thought  a  peril  to  the  Republic,  bad  any 
candidate  for  President,  elected  under  a  popular  system,  ot>* 
tained  the  office  supported  by  lesa  than  a  majority  of  the 
people.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  required  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  represent- 
ing the  States  as  units  in  the  Tederal  Union;  or  failing  that, 
a  majority  of  States  represented  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress. In  practice  almost  every  President  since  Polk  —  the 
tirst  on  the  list  —  boa  had  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes.  The  exceptions  are  Pierce,  Lincoln  (in  18G4),  Grant 
at  both  his  elections,  and  McKinley.  Two  Presidents  entered 
ofhce  bucked  by  less  than  a  plurality  of  ]>opalar  votes :  Hayes, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison.  Even  this  cannot  be  deemed  an 
argument  for  a  cliango  from  the  present  electoral  system, 
unless  we  are  to  abandon  altogether  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion by  States  and  adopt  that  of  election  by  a  plurality  of 
individuals. 

One  phase  of  the  practical  working  of  the  ehnitoral  system 
should,  in  conclusion,  be  mentioned  and  examined.  it  is 
customary  for  the  newspapers,  after  each  election,  to  draw 
Attention,  in  the  tone  of  an  alarmist,  to  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  a  certain  small  number  of  votes  from  one  candidate 
to  another  in  a  few  States,  would  have  given  the  election  to 
that  second  candidate.  The  successful  party  in  the  CQUtest 
of  1896  affected,  to  an  unusual  degree,  to  regard  the  result 
as  a  narrow  escape,  and  the  defeated  party  mourned  that  it 
miBsed  a  victory  by  so  small  a  margin.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  tirst  President  since  1872  to 
receive  a  clear  majority  of  votes ;  and  he  also  bad  a  larger 
electoral  majority  than  any  President  during  the  same  period, 
except  Mr.  Cleveland  at  his  second  election.  The  answer  to 
the  ever-repeated  arithmetical  speculiition  is  that  the  votea 
never  do  liave  a  tendency  to  redistribute  themselves  in  the 
way  snggested.  One  election  does  not  resemble  another ;  but 
the  tendency  in  one  State  at  any  given  election  is  auliatan- 
tiolly  the  same  as  in  other  States.  It  increases  the  ma- 
jority of  the  winning  party  in  its  own  States;  it  carries  some 
Slates  over  to  the  opposition ;  it  reduces  majorities  in  the 
States  hehl  by  the  losing  party,  —  these  changes  all  being, 
at  any  election,  in  the  same  directiou.     It  appears  that  6om&- 
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thing  less  than  nineteen  thousand  votes  transferred  from 
McKiiiiey  to  Bryan  in  the  States  of  Califomia.  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia,  would  have 
given  l?ryan  the  election.  It  is  overlooked  that  five  of  the 
six  States  named  were  gained  hy  the  Repuhlicans  from  the 
Democrats,  eince  they  were  carried  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892; 
and  that  the  change  was  a  part  of  the  movement  wliich  gave 
McKinley  his  election.  It  would  have  required  a  change  of 
8772  votes  in  Indiana  to  transfer  that  St«t«  from  the  Re- 
publican to  the  Democratic  column.  Since  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects,  we  must  suppose  that  in  other  States 
as  well  as  in  Indiana,  the  Ilepublicans  would  have  lost  2.7 
per  cent,  of  their  vote,  and  the  Democrats  gained  2.9  per  cent. 
That  change  throughout  the  country  would  have  reduced 
McKinley's  plurality  by  about  360,000  votes.  Applying  to 
the  whole  country  the  proportional  change  needed  to  give  the 
vote  of  Delaware  to  Bryan,  the  position  of  the  two  candidates 
would  be  almost  exactly  reversed ;  Bryan  would  have  a  plu- 
rality of  more  than  600,000.  This  statement  suggests  strongly 
that  the  result  in  a  single  State  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
result  in  other  States.  It  is  interesting  as  an  arithmetical  fact 
that  twenty  thousand  voters,  carefully  located,  might  have  re- 
versed the  verdict  of  1896 ;  but  as  a  politicAl  fact  it  is  value- 
less, and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  electoral  system. 

Almost  identical  conditions,  it  may  also  be  observed,  are 
found  to  exist  at  every  election.  In  1892,  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Mr.  Harrison  —  a  larger  excess 
than  that  of  McKinley  over  Bryan  in  1896.  A  change  of 
26,000  votes  in  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  would  have  given  Harrison  226 
votes,  and  an  election.  In  1888  a  change  of  7200  votes  in 
New  York  alone  would  have  elected  Cleveland  over  Harrison. 
A  change  of  600  votes  in  New  York,  in  1884,  would  have 
elected  Blaine  over  Cleveland.  Garfield  might  have  Iwen 
defeated  in  1880  by  the  loss  to  Hancock  of  10,517  votes  in 
New  York,  or  by  the  loss  of  11,452  voles  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Oregon.  Hayes,  but 
for  circumstances  favoring  him,  might  have  been  replaced  by 
Tilden  without  the  loss  of  one  popular  vote.  A  study  of  the 
tables  of  popular  votes  in  the  following  pages  will  reveal  many 
similar   facts,  even  back  to  1836,  when  a   alight  change  in 
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Pennsylvania  would  have  compelled  Von  Buren  to  seek  hia 
election  from  tho  UouaoYif  Representatives.  It  appears^  then, 
that  the  situation  in  189C  was  nothing  unusual,  nor  one  to 
give  the  victors  a  lugubrious  thrill,  and  tho  defeated  a  regretful 
sigh  for  what  might  Itiive  been.  It  is  ordinarily  the  case  at 
every  election  that  some  precincts,  districta,  counties,  or  States 
ore  carried  by  the  victorious  party  by  narrow  margins ;  and  it 
IS  those  which  make  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 
That  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  Presidential  elections  is  not 
a  good  ground  for  criticism  of  the  electoral  Byetem. 

Summing  up  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  system  as  modified 
by  experience,  we  may  at  least  say  this  :  that  it  has  almost  always 
resulted  in  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will,  as  well  oa  to  the 
•will  of  tho  States  —  which  was  what  it  was  designed  to  do. 
The  restlessness  which  advocates  radical  change  in  any  institu- 
tion that  has  turned  out  not  to  be  perfect,  without  due  consid- 
eration of  fresh  evils  that  may  be  introduced  by  the  reform, 
has  devised  many  substitutes  for  the  system  which  exists.  Yet 
every  substantial  evil  that  has  been  experienced  under  the 
electoral  clauses  of  the  Constitution  was  introduced  by  politi- 
cians for  party  purposes,  and  might  be  cured  —  granting  the 
desire  to  cure  it  —  without  altering  these  clauses.  If  any 
scheme  can  be  presented  which  politicians  might  not  pervert, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  it. 
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It  was  provided  by  the  Cooatitution  of  the  United  States 
that '' the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall 
be  fiufHcient  for  the  cBtabliahmcnt  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  The  Couslitutiou  was 
adopted  September  17,  1787.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it, 
bad  been  ratitied  by  the  conventions  of  tlirce  Statoa.  Twoi 
other  SUtes  came  to  its  support  in  January,  1788|  one  in 
February,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  May,  bringing  the  number 
up  to  eight.  New  Hampshire  had  the  honor  of  giving  the 
ninth  vote,  which  made  the  Constitution  etfective,  on  June 
21 ;  Virginia  followed  closely  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  ; 
ami  New  York  yielded,  after  a  memorable  and  bitter  stniggle, 
on  July  26.  The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Khode  Island 
refused  their  assent  to  tlie  Constitution,  and  adhered  to  the  re- 
fxisal  until  Congress  had  proposed  a  series  of  twelve  amend- 
ments, ten  of  which  were  adopted.  Neither  of  the  two  States 
participated  in  the  first  election. 

The  Constitution  having  become  operative,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  obedience  both  to  the 
advice  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  to  its  own  resolution,  to 
fix  the  time  when  the  now  government  should  come  into 
being.  A  long  and  dreary  discussion  as  to  tlie  place  where 
the  seat  of  government  should  be,  caused  a  needless  delay  in 
starting  the  machinery,  and,  as  will  be  aeen  presently,  has 
resulted  in  a  sudden  atoppnge  of  the  legislative  department  on 
a  fixed  day,  every  alternate  year,  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
was  not  until  September  13,  1788,  —  New  York  City  haviug 
at  last  been  chosen  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government, — 
that  a  restdution  was  passed,  reciting  in  a  preamble  that  a 
Buificient  number  of  States  had  ratified  the  (Constitution,  and 
directing  that  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  should 
be  appointed  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  that 
they  should  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  give  in  their 
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votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  and  that  tlie  new 
CoDgresa  should  meet  iu  New  York  on  the  first  AVednesday  in 
March.  The  people  everywhere  had  become  impatient  at  the 
tardy  action  of  Congreaa,  end  hailed  this  reaolution  with  great 
aatisfaction. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  allowed  them  was  exceedingly  short. 
During  the  year  that  elapsed  between  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Convention,  and  the  summons  to  the  Hrst 
political  action  under  it,  no  preparations  whatever  had  been 
made  for  an  election.  If  it  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that 
BO  state  legislature  had  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election 
of  Representatives  and  the  appointment  of  electors,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  just  referred  to,  it 
is  nevertheless  believed  that  this  is  the  fact.  Indeed,  it  must 
have  seemed  to  most  people  futile  to  pass  laws  providing  for 
elections  under  a  Constitution  that  was  bitterly  opposed,  and 
that  might  never  go  into  effect.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if 
Congress  would  have  directed  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  the  nine  States  wliich  first  ratified  the  Constitution,  if 
Virginia  and  New  York  had  not  been  included  in  the  number. 

Even  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  a  period  of 
four  months  would  be  a  short  time  in  which  to  do  all  tliut  was 
to  be  done  between  September  13  and  January  7.  The  legis- 
latures were  to  be  summoned,  laws  were  to  be  passed  to 
provide  for  elections,  and  candidates  for  the  new  positions 
were  to  be  canvassed  and  chosen.  At  that  time  communi- 
cation was  slow.  Intelligence  of  the  resolution  of  Congress 
woulil  hardly  reach  some  of  the  distant  state  capitals  in  two 
woeka.  The  governor  must  then  issue  bis  proclsmation  sum- 
moning the  legislature,  and  here  Again  allowance  had  to  be 
made  Iwth  for  the  slowness  of  mails  in  notifying  members  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  State,  and  for  the  time  they  must 
necessarily  consume  in  travelling  to  the  capital.  All  this  be- 
fore a  discussion,  perhaps  prolonged,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
electors  should  be  appointed ;  and,  if  it  should  be  determined 
to  give  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing  them,  all  the  pre- 
parations for  a  popular  election.  It  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally inferred  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  that 
Congress  intended  that  the  legislatures  themselves  should 
make  the  choice.  *'  It  is  evident,''  wrote  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent at  Philadelphia,  on  October  1,  17$8,  **  that  Congress 
construe  the  Constitution  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
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States,  not  the  people,  are  to  choose  the  electoni,  as  that  body 
has  ordered  the  choice  of  said  electors  to  bo  on  the  iiret 
Wednesday  of  January,  and  their  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
President  four  weeks  later.  For  if  the  people,  aa  hath  bcoQ 
asserted,  are  to  chooee  the  electors^  is  it  possible  that  in  thfl* 
Urge  States  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  etc.,  the  returns  can  be 
made  for  the  choice,  notice  given  to  the  persons  chosen,  and 
the  persons  thus  chosen  have  time  to  meet  together  in  tho 
short  space  of  one  month  ?  No,  it  is  impossible,  and  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  legislature^  who,  in  fact,  are  *  the 
States'  making  the  choice.'^ 

In  five  of  the  eleven  States  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
election  the  governors  did  not  summon  the  legislature  in  time 
to  provide  for  an  election  by  the  people,  and  thus  they  virtu- 
ally required  the  legislature  to  make  the  appointment.  These 
States  were  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  proceedings  in  some  of  the  other 
States  were  interesting.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
assembled  on  the  5th  of  November  and  passed  an  act  for  the 
election  of  representatives  and  electors  on  the  third  Monday  in 
December  (the  15th).  The  people  were  to  bring  in  their  votea 
for  five  electors,  the  full  number  to  which  the  State  was  en- 
titled. The  votes  were  to  be  returned  to  the  legislature,  which 
was  to  be  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  January ;  *^  and  the 
persons  having  a  majority  of  votes  shall,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  January  next,  be  duly  appointed  and  declared  elected." 
In  case  the  whole  or  any  of  the  electors  should  not  bo  choaeD 
by  a  majority,  then  the  General  Court  was  to  choose  as  many 
aa  might  be  wanting,  from  double  that  number  of  the  candi- 
dates, having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  No  elector  re- 
ceived a  majority^  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  General  Court 
to  appoint  a  full  list.  The  law  had  not  prescribed  the  method 
of  choice,  and  the  two  branches  had  great  difliculty  in  coming 
to  terms.  The  Senate  claimed  equal  power  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  appointment;  the  House  insisted 
upon  a  joint  ballot.  The  contest  was  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  the  House  stubbornly  refusing  to  admit  tlie  pretension 
of  the  Senate  to  a  full  negative  upon  its  action.  "  The  obspr- 
vations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  relative  to  their 
prerogative,"  writes  one  reporter,  quoted  by  the  Hartford 
''Courant/'  "were  pertinent,  manly,  and  firm — those  of  the 
House,  ingeniouBy  deep,  and  weli-digeeted."     It  is  not  easy  to 
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decide  betweea  two  sets  of  adjectives  bo  well  balanced,  which 
branch  of  the  General  Court  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 
Shortly  before  midnight,  in  order  thtkt  the  vote  of  the  State 
might  not  be  lost  to  Washington,  "  the  Great  American  Fo- 
bius/'  the  House  yielded,  with  a  protest  against  its  action 
being  regarded  as  a  precedent,  and  concurred  in  tlie  list  of 
electors  chosen  by  the  Senate.     They  were  all  Federalists. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  ATasaachusetta  General  Court  was 
not  unlike  that  of  New  Harapehire.  The  people  in  each  repre- 
sentative district  were  to  vot«  for  two  persons,  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  From  the  two  persons  in  each  district  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes  tlie  General  Court  chose  one ;  and 
it  also  chose,  independently,  two  electors  at  large.  The  law 
prescribed  that  the  choice  should  be  by  Joint  ballot. 

The  vote  of  New  York  was  lost.  The  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  fell  into  a  contest  almost  precisely  like  that  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Assembly  was  willing  to  divide  the  electors 
with  the  Senate,  when  objection  was  made  to  its  original  pro- 
position of  a  joint  ballot.  The  Senate  refused  to  agree  to  any 
plan  which  did  not  give  it  a  full  negative  upon  the  action  of 
the  Assembly.  The  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  bitter  con* 
iention.  New  Vork  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  many  members  of  the  legislature  were  rather 
glad  than  sorry  that  the  deadlock  was  not  broken  until  the 
time  for  an  election  had  passed.  . 

Pennsylvania,  JIaryland,  and  Virginia  passed  laws  providing 
for  popular  elections,  which  took  place  without  grciit  excite- 
ment. Not  only  in  these  States,  but  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  vote  was  light.  The  two  jmrties  were 
made  up  of  those  who  favored  the  Constitution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  opposed  it  on  the  other.  Political  senti- 
ment soema  to  have  been  largely  one  way  or  the  other  in  each 
community.  Here,  the  FeUeraliste  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
population ;  there,  scarcely  a  Federalist  was  to  bo  found. 
There  were  thus  present  none  of  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
great  political  contest.  The  majority  cast  perhaps  a  half  of 
their  possible  vote,  the  minority  hardly  appcartnl  at  tlie  polls  \ 
in  fact,  they  often  had  no  candidates  in  the  hoUl. 

The  electors  were,  as  the  Constitution  contemplated  that 
they  should  be,  free  agents  in  the  choice  of  Preaident  ami  Vicft- 
Presidetit.  Yet  public  opinion  governed  their  action  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  might  have  been  anticipated  >n  the 
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discharge  of  a  porfoctly  new  function.  One  name,  indeed, 
came  spontaneously  to  the  thoughts  of  all.  The  newspapers  of 
the  time  anil  the  private  letters  of  statesmen  show  that  it  was 
universally  regarded  as  fitting  that  George  Washington  ahould 
be  President.  As  will  be  seen  presently  a  suggestion  of  an- 
other result  was  made,  but  it  came  not  from  those  who  desired 
tlie  defeat  of  General  Washington,  but  from  those  who  had  or 
affected  a  fear  that  others  might  desire  it.  80  far  as  can  he 
ascertained,  neither  any  elector  nor  any  considerable  number 
of  the  people  countenance<l  oppotsition  to  Washington*  It  was 
from  the  first  accepted  as  the  obvious  and  proper  course  to  give 
him  Q  unanimous  vote.  But  the  electors  were  to  vote  for  two 
perBons,  —  he  who  received  the  highest  number,  being  a  major- 
ity, to  be  President ;  tlie  candidate  wlio  received  the  next 
highest  numl^er,  whether  a  majority  or  not,  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent Public  opinion  gradually  concentrat«d  upon  John 
Adams. 

Most  of  the  electors  were,  to  use  one  of  the  phrases  current 
at  the  time,  men  of  *'  strong  federal  opinions,"  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  desire  to  support  a  candidate  who, 
like  themselves,  favored  the  new  Constitution.  Since  the 
President  was  a  citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  it  was  deemed 
just  to  take  the  Vice-President  from  the  North.  These  con- 
siderations, restricting  the  choice,  were  recognized  early  in  the 
(liftcussion.  Hamilton  was  a  most  conspicuous  leader  of  Feder- 
alist opinion ;  but  he  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  therefore  was  not  eligible  to  the  office.  A  candidate 
from  New  England  was  indicated  as  desirable.  The  names  of 
Governor  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  General 
Henry  Knox,  were  canvassed.  Knox  was  a  soldier,  like  Wash- 
ington, and  was  speedily  rejected  as  a  candidate.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  that  Hancock  should  remain  in  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Samuel  Adams  had  been  an 
opponent  of  the  Constitution  at  the  outset,  and  although  he: 
had  subsequently  advocated  it,  his  early  attitude  on  the  quea* 
tipn  rendered  him  an  unsuitable  candidate.  John  Adams  re- 
mained,—  at  least  as  conspicuous  a  figure  in  public  life  as 
any  man  in  New  England,  qualified  both  by  his  tolenla  and 
by  his  experience  for  tlie  highest  place,  and  open  to  none  of 
the  objections  cited  against  the  other  Massachusetts  candidates,  * 
He  was  a  civilian ;  ho  would  vacate  no  office  where  his  ser- 
Tices  were  needed,  by  becoming  Vice-President  j  and  he  had 
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written  a  book  in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  his 
public  servicGB  for  many  years,  not  the  least  of  which  had  just 
been  rendered  as  minister  to  England^  and  had  ended  not 
many  months  before  in  a  digniRed  retirement,  made  him  seem 
to  most  FcdoralistH  a  peculiarly  acceptable  candidate.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  are  well  set  forth  in 
an  article  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  under  date  of  October  8, 
1788,  three  months  prior  to  the  choice  of  electors :  — 

The  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  mwjt  in  the  borough  of 
Reading,  where  it  is  universally  hoped  and  expvcted  that  one  more 
tribute  of  merited  approbation  will  be  given  to  George  Wasliing- 
ton,  Esq.,  by  tlieir  lumnimouit  suflfrages.  Of  the  several  respected 
candidates  in  nomination  for  Vice-President,  circumstances  8eem 
most  in  favor  of  John  Adams,  Esq.  Wliile  the  conciliating  balentu 
of  Governor  Hancock,  and  the  attachment  ia  him  that  prevails  in 
Jlassachu setts,  render  him  necessary  to  the  peace  of  New  England, 
Mr.  Adams  is  perfectly  at  leisure  to  fill  a  sent  for  which  nature, 
education,  and  the  experience  of  several  years  and  various  courtB 
in  Europe  have  eminently  and  peculiai'ly  qualified  him. 

Nevertlieleas  there  was  another  aide  of  the  question.  Adaras*8 
relations  to  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  war  had 
been  such  that  doubt  was  entertained  if  he  would  bo  nccopb- 
able  to  Washington.  To  an  inquiry  on  this  point  there  had 
come  from  Mount  Vernon  a  cautious  reply  that  — 

Having  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  person  elected  for  tliat 
important  place  would  l»e  a  true  Federalist,  in  that  casy>  he  was 
altogether  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  ol 
the  electors,  without  giving  any  unbecoming  preferenctf,  or  incur- 
ring any  unnecessary  ill-will. 

Hamilton  was  consulted.  Ho  had  generalized  upon  what 
he  had  seen  of  Mr,  Adams;  and  whilo  admitting  the  merits 
of  that  gentleman,  had  an  almost  prophetic  foresight  of  the 
political  woes  that  would  be  caused  by  the  infirmities  of  his 
temper.  "On  the  whole,"  ho  wrote,  **  I  have  concluded  to 
support  him.'*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  m\ich  of  American 
history  would  havo  been  clmngod  had  Hamilton  followed  this 
resolution  without  modification.  His  distrust  and  misgivings 
led  him  to  take  a  step  which  aroused  the  resentment  of  Adams 
and  wounded  his  vanity.  When  wo  reflect  how  many  of 
the  acts  of  Adams  which  led  to  his  defeat  and  the  rout  of  tha 
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Federalist  party  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  his  rancor  toward 
Hamilton,  we  seem  almost  to  make  the  political  history  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  generation  turn  on  a  trivial  circum- 
stance. 

Although  in  all  the  newspaper  references  to  the  coming 
election,  —  one  of  which  is  quoted  above,  —  Mr.  Adams  was 
spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  that  gentleman 
did  not  so  regard  himself,  but  rather  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  li  he  received  more  votes  than  Washington,  he 
would  be  President ;  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  choose  one  of  the  two.  He  showed 
plainly  that  he  regarded  his  own  merits  as  equal  to  those  of 
Washington.  Hamilton's  otfcuco  was  that  he  also  foresaw 
the  pOBsibilily  that  Adams*s  vote  would  be  equal  to  Watih- 
ington^s,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it.  After  the  event 
it  was  clear  that  there  had  never  been  any  danger;  but  it 
does  not,  by  any  means^  follow  that  Hamilton  was  over- 
anxious and  ottictous.  There  was  an  imdorstanding  that  the 
Kew  York  opponents  of  the  Constitution  would  vote  for 
George  Clinton,  and  for  Adams,  or  some  other  than  Washing- 
ton. Ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  New  York  chose  no  electors. 
It  is  said  in  the  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  his  son,  that  *'  for  a  time 
the  pretensions  of  Franklin  "  to  the  presidency  '*  were  dis- 
cussed in  private  circles.  But  the  incomparably  superior 
claims  of  Washington  silenced  this  purpose,  which  there  is 
no  evidence  was  encouraged  by  Franklin,  whose  extreme  age 
would  alono  havn  prosented  an  infinpemble  objection.''  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Franklin  was  aware  of  the  suggestion.  Yet 
when  such  rumors  were  in  the  air,  it  was  no  more  than  com- 
mon prudence  on  the  part  of  Hamilton  to  do  what  he  could 
to  moke  Waahingtt^n's  election  sure  by  cutting  down  the  vote 
for  Adams.  This,  moreover,  was  not  only  his  right,  but  what 
almost  every  man  in  the  country  except  Adams  would  thauk 
him  for  accomplishing. 

What  Hamilton  did  was  to  send  word  into  several  States, 
advising  that  a  uiuinimoun  vote  be  given  to  Washington,  and 
that  some  of  the  votes  which  would  naturally  go  to  Adams 
be  scattered.  No  doubt  his  advice  was  followed  more  exten- 
sively than  was  needful,  and  more  than  Hamilton  himself 
intended.  If  wo  may  take  his  own  word  for  it,  ho  did  not 
at  the  time  suppose  that  Mr.  Adams  would  resent  his  action. 
In  his  famous  letter  on  the  character  of  John   Adams,  written 
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1800,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  1796  and  the  then 
pending  election  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Adams, 
he  Raid,  alluding  to  his  interference  iu  the  first  contest :  — 

Great  was  my  afltonighment  and  equally  great  my  regret,  when, 
afterwards,  I  learned  from  persons  of  unquestionable  veracity  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  complained  of  unfair  treatment  in  not  having 
been  permitted  to  take  an  equal  chance  with  Ocneral  Washington, 
by  leaving  the  votes  to  an  uninfluenced  current. 

Ko  statement  was  ever  made^  so  far  ae  is  known,  liow  much 
of  the  scattering  vote  was  due  to  Hamilton's  advice.  It  ia 
not  difl&cnit  to  attribute  the  seven  votes  given  to  other  candi- 
dates by  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  electors  to  liin  influence. 
Those  of  Virginia  seem  rather  anti-Federal  tlmn  Hamiltonian 
vagaries.  At  all  events,  the  long  list  of  scattering  votes  shows 
how  little  reason  there  was  for  Hamilton's  fears. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  thirteen  States  were  entitled  to 
sixty-five  representatives  and  twenty-six  senators ;  and  conse- 
quently to  ninety-one  electoral  votes.  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  with  three  and  seven  votes,  respectively,  had 
not  adopted  the  Constitution  ;  the  eight  voles  of  New  York 
were  lost ;  and  two  electors  of  Maryland  and  two  of  Virginia 
failed  to  apjwar  on  the  day  of  voting  —  the  4th  of  February. 
It  was  explained  that  the  ice  in  the  rivers  and  bay  prevented 
one  of  the  absent  Maryland  electors  from  attending,  and  gout 
held  the  other  at  home.  The  electoral  votes  were  sixty-nine 
in  number,  and  were  cast  as  follows :  — 
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It  may  bo  well  to  note  that,  excepting  John  Jay  and  George 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  John  Hancock  of  MassachusettB, 
all  the  **  scattering "  candidotes  for  Vice-President  were 
"  favorite  tons "  of  the  States  which  gave  them  votes. 
Georgia,  in  particular,  distinguished  itself  by  discovering  four 
of  its  own  citizens  worthy  to  bo  placed  second  to  Waahing- 
ton. 

The  consummation  of  the  election  of  General  Washington 
was  an  occasion  of  solemn  joy  throughout  the  country.  The 
accounts  of  the  voting  are  meagre.  One  description  only  of 
the  scene  has  been  found.  In  Massachusetts  the  electors  had 
their  Ixillots,  for  Wushingtou  and  Adams,  prepared  before 
tbey  came  together.  Having  organized,  they  voted  quickly 
and  adjourned.  *'  There  was  not  a  word  spoken,"  reports 
the  Worcester  "  Spy,"  "  except  in  the  choice  of  a  chairman." 
Many  of  the  newsppers  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  ex* 
uberant  rhetoric  of  the  day,  when  the  election  bad  taken  place. 
Here  is  one  example  from  Baltimore :  — 


The  important  day  in  the  annals  of  America  is  past,  which 
conferred  on  a  single  citizen  those  sovereign  powers  that  require 
to  be  placed  in  one  person,  in  order  to  render  a  nation  happy  in 
peace,  and  prosperous  in  war.  Perhaps  that  day  has  exhibited 
what  has  never  happened  before  in  any  part  of  Uie  globe;  above 
three  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
of  opposite  habits  and  different  manners,  all  fixing  their  hopes 
on  the  same  man,  and  unanimously  voting  for  him  only,  without 
the  intervention  of  force,  artifice,  plan,  or  concert.  With  what 
delight  will  the  lover  of  mankind  dwell  on  this  period  of  history 
and  cheri»li  the  memory  of  a  people,  who  could  thus  feel  and  thus 
reword  a  life  of  great  and  virtuous  actions? 

The  first  Wednesday  in  March  was  the  day  fixed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  for  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was  more  than  a  month 
after  thnt  date,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1780,  that  a  quorum  of 
Benators  appeared  in  their  seats.  It  was  nearly  as  difficult  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  the  senatorial  position  by  suitable 
persons,  as  it  had  been  to  persuade  them  to  discharge  the  far 
leas  important  duties  devolved  on  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress ;  and  the  old  vices  of  non-attendance  and  tardy  at- 
tendance  were  still  persistent  Nevertheless,  since  the  fourth 
^f  March  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  since 
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eome  of  the  Beaators  appeared  in  their  seats  on  that  day,  it 
•wta  assumed  that  the  whole  governm«?nt  then  came  into  Ijeing, 
Although  Washington  "was  not  inaugurated  until  the  30th  day 
of  April,  his  first  term  was  held  to  have  ended  on  tho  3d  of 
March,  1793.  The  first  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1791 ;  and  every  Congress  since  then  has  come  to 
iUi  constitutional  term  on  the  same  day  of  that  month.  A 
more  unfortunate  period  could  not  have  been  chosen,  for  the 
result  has  been  that  every  altcmato  session  is  virtually  limited 
to  three  months'  duration.  An  earlier  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  and 
greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  Congress,  might  have  carried 
the  day  of  tho  birth  of  the  government  bflck  to  December; 
and  there  miglit  have  been  two  sessions  of  full  length.  Or 
if  the  first  Congress  had  taken  the  view  that  iU  term  began 
when  it  completed  its  organization,  that  would  have  given  a 
month  more  of  time  for  the  short  session.  Some  half-hearted 
attempts  have  been  made  during  tho  century  to  change  the 
Bystem  which  so  greatly  hampers  and  hurries  Congress ;  but 
so  action  in  that  direction  has  ever  been  taken. 

As  soon  as  a  quorum  of  senators  was  in  attendance,  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  for  inducting  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  into  office.  John  I,angdon,  a  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  was  elected  '*  president  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States."  A  measage  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Represcntattvea 
apprising  that  body  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum  and  of  the 
temporary  organization,  ^^  and  that  the  Sciuito  is  now  ready  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  House, 
to  discharge  that  duty ;  and  that  the  Senate  have  appointed 
one  of  their  mem1>er8  to  sit  at  the  clerk's  table  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared,  submitting  it  to  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members 
for  the  like  purpose." 

The  House  appointed  two  tellers,  and,  having  given  notice 
to  the  Senate  of  its  readiness  to  join  that  body,  proceeded  to 
the  8enat«  Chamber.  The  President  of  the  Senate  opened 
and  counted  the  vote.  The  Journal  of  the  Senate  reads 
that  — 

The  Speaker  and  tho  Hou3e  of  RepresentaUrea  attended  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  the  president  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
eoiuitlng  the  votes  declared  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeutar 
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iivGB  had  met,  and  that  he,  in  their  presence,  had  opened  and 
coLint4>d  llie  vol^^a  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vico-Presidenl 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  as  follows:  [The  table  given 
above  is  here  inserted.] 
Whereby  it  appeared  tliat 

George  Washington,  Esq.,  was  elected  President,  and 
John   Adams,   Esi\.,  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Kotification  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  their 
election  was  sent  by  the  Senate  l>y  special  luessengers,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  first  inauguration.  The 
journeys  of  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Washington  —  for  Adams's 
was  first  in  point  of  time  —  were  like  a  triumphal  progress. 
The  Vice-President  elect  "  sat  out  from  Braintree,"  his  home, 
escorted  by  the  Roxbury  troop  of  horse  to  Boston,  where  the 
cavalcade  was  received  by  a  throng  of  applauding  citizens, 
amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  town.  After  a  collation 
in  his  honor  given  by  Governor  John  Hancock,  another 
military  company  becAme  his  escort  to  Charlestown^  and 
through  Cambridge  to  Marlborough,  where  Btill  another  troop 
was  waiting  to  receive  him  and  accompany  him  on  his  way. 
The  details  of  his  journey  through  Connecticut  are  not  pre- 
served ;  but  he  was  met  at  the  New  York  8tate  line  by  the 
Light  Horse  of  Westchester  County,  and  escorted  to  the  city. 
On  April  21  he  was  introduced  to  the  Senate.  President 
Langdon  left  the  chair  and  addressed  Mr.  Adams  in  a  speech 
of  congratulation  ;  and  tlien  the  Vice-President  took  the  chair 
and  made  a  speech  in  reply.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  he  presided  over  the  Senate  thereafter,  he  did  not 
take  the  oath  of  otHoe  until  June  2.  The  Constitution  pre- 
scribes a  form  of  oath  for  the  President,  but  not  for  other  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  The  act  prescribing  an  oath  of  office 
was  passed  by  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  the 
first  of  June. 

The  journey  of  General  Washington  was  much  longer  than 
Mr.  Adams's,  and  was  far  more  noteworthy  for  the  popular 
demonstrations  of  love  and  devotion.  Along  the  whole  route 
he  was  greeted  aa  only  the  sovereign  of  the  people's  hearte 
could  be  greeted.  His  progress  from  the  New  Jersey  shore 
and  Ilia  arrival  in  New  York  formed  a  fitting  culmination  of  a 
journey,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  on  this  con- 
tinent.    The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  soon  followed,  on  the 
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30th  of  April  In  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  people 
assembled  in  their  respective  churches  for  services  of  prayer 
for  the  success  of  the  new  government  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  President.  At  noon,  Washington  was  escorted  from  his 
house  to  the  federal  statehouse  in  Broad  Street,  where,  upon 
a  balcony  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  the  oath  of 
office  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  "  I  swear 
it.  So  help  me,  Grod  I "  ejaculated  the  first  President.  Then 
while  the  people  shouted  "  Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States,"  he  retired  within  the  build- 
ing to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  delivered  bis  inaugural 
address. 


in 
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Thk  first  adcninihtration  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  organi- 
satioa  of  the  new  government,  with  the  creation  of  departments, 
the  formation  of  a  revenue  system,  an  adjustment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  similar  matters.  Jcfferaon,  at  the  head  uf  the  State 
Department,  and  Hamilton,  at  the  Treasury,  were  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  advisers.  Circumstances  gave  to  the  younger 
man  much  greater  prominence  as  the  constructive  statesmaD, 
at  this  momentous  period,  than  to  the  author  of  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Indepondenco.  The  fact  that  to  his  deivartment  be- 
longed naturally  the  duty  of  devising  the  financial  measures 
which  were  of  firet  importance ;  the  personal  iutimucy  between 
the  President  and  Hamilton  ;  and  Washington's  strong  leaning 
to  the  Federalist  view  of  public  questions ;  these  all  combined 
to  render  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  conspicuous  and  success- 
ful, and  to  leave  the  Secretary  of  State  in  com{>arative  obscurity. 
The  line  between  parties  was  more  clearly  defined  than  one 
would  have  expected  it  to  be  in  a  country  which  had  just  been 
consoUdatod  into  a  nation,  and  which  had  previously  known 
no  political  divisions  save  those  indicated  by  the  terms  *^  large 
States,"  "small  SUtes/*  "North,"  and  "South."  Not  a 
few  anti-Federalists  were  elected  to  Congress,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  active  opposition.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Jefferson  did  what  he  could  to  thwart  Hamilton  and  to  defeat 
or  modify  the  measures  he  devised,  although  those  measures 
had  the  support  of  the  President,  the  chief  of  both  Secretaries. 
As  governments  are  now  organized,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  bo  regarded  as  base  political  treachery.  It  was  not  so 
at  the  time.  The  Secretaries  did  not  form  a  cabinet,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word  ;  Washington  was  not  chosen  Presi- 
dent as  the  candidate  of  a  party ;  and  being  fully  awnre  of 
JeiTerson's  dissent  fi-om  the  measures  which  he  himself  wished 
to  be  passed,  he  did  not  intimate  a  desire  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State, 
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Jefferson  therefore  felt  free  to  organize  and  direct  the  party 
in  opposition.  It  happened,  unfurtunately  for  Mr.  Ailams, 
that  the  Senate  was  closely*  divided,  and  that  ho  waa  required, 
aa  Vice-President,  to  give  the  coating  vote  in  favor  of  many  of 
the  most  imixirtant  measures  of  legislation  devised  by  Hamil- 
ton. To  no  Vice-President  since  his  time,  it  is  believed,  has 
fallen  so  large  a  slinre  in  active  legislation.  Mr.  Adams  was 
by  nature  anii  conviction  a  Federalist,  He  approved  tlie  mea- 
sures brought  forward,  and,  in  spite  of  the  grievance  he  had 
against  Hamilton,  loyally  supported  them.  Hamilton  him- 
aelf,  writing  in  the  year  1800,  emprossed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  Mr.  Adams's  course,  and  declared  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  motlifying  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  that  gentleman  which 
he  had  previously  entertained.  Indeed,  wliile  the  canvass  of 
1796  was  in  progress  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  expressing  a 
strong  interest  in  liis  election ;  he  referred  to  the  Vice-I'resi- 
dent  at  this  time  as  '*  a  firm,  honest,  and  independent  politi- 
cian ;  '*  and  used  all  his  influence  to  promote  his  success.  But 
Adams's  course  had  the  opposite  effect  with  the  anti-Federal- 
ists. They  could  not  or  would  not  attack  Washington ;  they 
trained  all  their  guns  on  Adams. 

The  French  Revolution  was  approacliing  one  of  it-s  acute 
crises  when  the  presidential  canvass  took  place,  for  the  king 
had  already  been  deposed  when  the  election  took  place,  and 
was  guillotined  before  the  second  inauguration.  The  great 
events  in  France  were  to  have  an  importunt  influence  upon 
American  politics.  Mr.  Adams  was  the  first  to  suffer.  His 
political  enemies  alighted  upon  some  phrases  in  the  published 
writings  of  the  Vice-President  which,  they  declared,  proved 
him  to  be  in  favor  of  a  monarchy,  to  have  a  liking  for  aristo- 
cracy, and  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  but  a  makeshift  soon 
to  lie  discarded  for  the  system  which  they  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  he  preferred.  They  rang  the  changes  on  a  passage 
in  which  he  had  extolled  the  working  of  government  by  "  king, 
lords,  and  commons;"  they  jeered  at  bis  reference  to  the 
**  well  born ; "  and  professed  alarm  lest  he  should  he  found 
conspiring  against  the  Constitution  which  he  had  characterized 
as  a  "promising  essay."  Had  such  attacks  been  made  before 
the  oxithreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  have  caused  anything  but  amusement.  But  now  the 
warm  approval  of  the  uprising  carried  with  it  sympathy  with 
the  sentimental  republicanism  of   the  French   people.      The 
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fonnality  of  the  republican  court  at  Philadelphia,  the  relationa 
between  the  President  and  Congress  which  were  a  distinct  im- 
itation of  those  between  king  and  parliament, — none  of  tbeaa 
things  had  oiTended  the  popular  taste  until  saus-culottism 
began  to  triumph  at  Paris.  Now  the  Republicans  —  the  now 
name  adopted  by  the  anti- Federalist  party  —  set  up  the  spectre 
of  monarchy  for  the  express  purpose  of  terrifying  themaelvee 
into  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

The  opposition  selected  George  Clinton  of  New  York  as 
their  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.-  Adams.  The  preliminary 
electioneering  was  carried  on  in  private  letters  between  public 
men,  and  in  communications  in  the  newspapers.  Kufus  King 
wrote  to  Gouverneur  Morris:  "  The  opposition  that  now  exists 
Arises  from  other  principles  than  those  which  produced  an 
opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  proceeds  from  that  rivalry 
which  always  has  and  will  prevail  in  a  free  country.  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  will  be  ro-chosen  this  winter  :  the  first  with- 
out opposition.  Whether  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams  will 
combine  their  opposition  I  consider  as  uncertain.  Should  this 
be  the  cose,  Clinton  will  be  their  man,"  "A  Citizen"  wrote 
to  the  "  l^ltiraore  Advertiser"  that  all  were  in  favor  of  Wash- 
ington, but  that  "  men  who  have  a  sense  of  equality  and  a  dis- 
gust of  supercilious  superiority  are,  I  am  in  hopes,  linked  as  a 
strong  chain  against  the  Vice-President." 

The  leader  among  the  newspapers  opposing  Adams  was  the 
"National  Crazette,"  of  Philadelphia,  conducted  by  Philip 
Freneau,  Freneau  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York, 
on  an  appointment  by  Jetfersoa  as  translator  to  the  State 
Department,  and  had  established  his  newspaper,  which  became  ■ 
the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  those  who  abused  and  vilitied  the 
Federalists  and  their  measures,  and  particularly  of  those  wlio 
hated  ^Ir.  Adams.  Although  the  salary  drawn  by  Freneau  from 
the  Government  was  a  pitiful  sum,  his  course  as  a  protegi5  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  the  editor  of  the  most  violent  politi- 
cal newspaper  in  opposition  to  the  administration  was  a  public 
scandal.  Both  Freneau  and  Jefferson  refused  to  see  it  in  that 
light.  The  editor  protested  thiit  his  political  course  was  unin- 
fluenced by  the  secretary,  and  that  his  receipt  of  a  salary  from 
the  government  should  not  hamper  him  or  deter  him  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinions.  Jefferson  said  nothing,  and  left  Fre- 
neau^s  defence  to  stand  for  his  own.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  whether   Freneau's   sworn   denial    that   Jcficraon   had 
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directly  or  indirectly  dictated  his  course,  was  absolutely  true 
or  ft  diaiDgonuous  but  skillfully  worded  evasion.  Surely  the 
situation,  which  cither  of  the  persons  might  have  brought  to  a 
termination  in  a  day,  was  not  defensible.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Freneau  waa  all  the  time  faithfully  serving  Jeffer- 
son's purposes. 

The  other  newspapers  of  the  time  had  strong  political  lean- 
ings one  way  or  the  other,  which  cuu  be  detected  by  the  pro- 
vailing  tme  of  the  communications  printed  by  them.  Vet 
they  admitted  to  their  columns  lettero  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ut  iastie.  Clasaical  signiitureG  were  much  in  vogue. 
A  long  series  of  articles  signed  *'  Catullus  **  waa  widely  copied. 
That  Hamilton  was  the  author  waa  suspected  at  the  time. 
The  letters  are  included  in  Hamilton's  **  Works,"  The  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  by  "  Lucius,"  **  Marcus,"  "  Mutius," 
"  Antonius,"  "Philanthropos,"  and  other  tiroeka  and  Romans. 
As  the  close  of  the  canvass  drew  near,  the  virulence  of  party 
hatred  became  more  intense.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams 
bronght  out  one  "  local  issue "  to  draw  away  a  few  votes. 
Congress  had  passed  a  bill  apportioning  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  the  ascertainment  of  population  at  the 
first  census.  There  was  much  bad  feeling  on  this  question. 
The  bill  passed  by  Congress  encountered  the  first  executive 
veto  in  the  history  of  the  government.  Mr.  Adams  had,  in 
the  progress  of  the  measure  through  the  Senate,  given  a  cast- 
ing vote  against  a  ratio  of  one  representative  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  defeat  of  that  ratio  reduced  the  representa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  enraged  the  people  of  the  State  against 
Adams.  Every  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  was  given  to  Clin- 
ton. 

In  most  of  the  other  States  it  waa  a  strictly  party  contest. 
New  England  was  solid  for  Federalism.  New  York  had  been 
carried,  as  before,  by  the  Republicans.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
counted  for  that  party.  At  the  spring  election  of  1792,  the 
opposing  candidates  for  governor  were  Clinton  and  Jay, 
There  waa  a  plurality  of  votes  for  Jay,  but  the  canvaasera 
threw  out  the  vetumfi  from  three  counties  and  declared  Clinton 
elected.  Hamilton,  writing  to  assure  Adams  of  a  wish  for 
bis  success,  intimated  that  the  method  of  Clinton's  election 
would  not  help  his  canvass  for  the  vice-presidency.  There  ia 
no  evidence  that  it  hurt  his  chances.  The  Middle  States  went 
for  Washington  and  Adams.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
were  carried  for  Clinton.     This  result  was  to  have  been  ontioi- 
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pat«d  in  North  CAToUnft*  wliich  had  come  into  th«  Feder&l 
Union  after  the  Constitution  went  into  etfect,  and  with  un» 
feigned  reluctance. 

It  was  not  until  the  lost  session  of  Congress  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  the  following  act  regulating  the  election  of  President 
was  passed.  This  law,  tntKlified  and  amended  from  time  to 
time,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  remained  in  force  until  it  was 
eupersoded  by  the  act  of  1887  :  — 

An  Act  Reladoe  to  the.  Election  of  a  Pre*ifient  and  Vice-Prexirffnt 
of  the  United  StaieHf  ami  declaring  the  Officer  who  sftall  be  Presi- 
dent in  cwie  of  Vacancies  in  the  Offices  both  of  President  and 
Vice-Prendent. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  that,  except  in  cases  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  ordinary  period,  as  hereinafter  specified,  electors  shall  be 
appointed  in  each  State  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
Resident  of  tlie  United  States,  within  thirty-fonr  days  preceding 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1792,  and  within  thirty-four 
days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  iu  December  in  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  the  last  election,  which  electors  shall  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  tu  which  the  several 
States  may  by  law  be  entitled  at  the  time  when  the  President  and 
Vice-President  thus  to  be  chosen  should  come  into  office :  Provided 
alwaySf  that  when  no  apportionment  of  representatives  shall  have 
been  made,  after  any  enumeration,  at  the  time  of  choosing  electors, 
then  the  number  of  electoi-s  shall  be  according  to  the  existing 
apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  electors  shaU  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the 
said  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  make  and  sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them 
given,  and  shall  Real  up  the  same,  certifying  ou  each  that  a  list  of 
the  votes  of  snch  State  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  con- 
tained therein,  and  shall,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  or  under 
the  hands  of  a  majority  of  them,  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge 
of  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January'  then  next  enauing, 
one  of  the  said  certificates;  and  the  said  electors  shall  forthwith 
forward,  by  the  post  office,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
seat  of  government,  one  other  of  the  said  certificates ;  and  shall 
forthwith  cause  the  other  of  the  said  certificates  to  Im*  delivered 
to  the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  said  electors  shall 
assemble. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  shoil  cause 
three  Lista  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be  made 
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and  ceriitied,  and  to  be  delirered  to  the  electore  on  or  before  the 
said  first  Wednesday  in  December;  and  the  said  electors  Rhidl 
annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  of  the  lists  of  their  rotes. 

Skc.  4.  That  if  a  list  of  votes  from  any  State  shall  not  hare 
been  received  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  said  first  Wednes- 
day in  JannarVt  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  special 
messenger  to  the  district  judge  in  whose  charge  such  liist  shall  havo 
been  lodged,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

Sec.  5.  That  Congress  ah&U  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  1793,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  said 
certificates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  have  been  received,  shall 
then  be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall  till 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascertained  and  de- 
clared agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  arrival  of  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  liste  of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  then  such  persons  shall 
deliver  the  lints  of  the  votes  in  their  custody  into  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  safely  kept  and  delivered  over  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  persons  appointed  by  the  electors  to  deliver 
the  lists  of  votes  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  sliall  be  allowed, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  said  lists,  twenty-five  cents  for  every  mile  of 
estimated  distance  by  the  most  usual  road  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  if  any  person  appointed  to  deliver  the  votes  of 
electors  to  tho  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  after  accepting  hid 
appointment,  neglect  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him  by 
this  Act,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  0.  That  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  l>oth  of  the  President  and  Vice-Prenident  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore,  and.  in  case  there 
shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Spi'aker  of  the  House 
of  llepreseutativee,  for  tlie  time  being,  shall  act  as  President  ot 
the  United  States  until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  until  a  Presi- 
dent be  elected. 

Sec.  10.  That  whenever  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  forth- 
with cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  Executive  of 
every  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at 
least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that 
electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed 
or  chosen  in  the  several  States  within  thirty-four  days  preceding 
the  first  Wedne-sday  in  December  then  next  ensuing ;  pronrled,  that 
there  shall  be  a  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such 
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notiScatdon  and  the  saM  6  rat  Wednesday  id  December ;  but  if  there 
shall  not  be  the  Bpace  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  ftuch 
notification  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term 
for  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  last  in  oJhoe  were 
elected  shall  not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  next  ensuing, 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  specify  in  the  notification  that 
the  electors  shall  be  appiointed  or  chosen  within  thirty-four  days 
preceding  the  first  Wedneflday  in  December  in  the  year  next  en- 
suing, witliin  which  time  the  said  electors  shall  accordingly  be 
ap]>ointed  or  chosen ;  and  the  electors  shall  meet  and  give  their 
votes  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  the  proceed- 
ings and  dnttes  of  the  said  electors  and  others  aliall  be  pursuant 
to  the  directions  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  only  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  accept,  or  of  a 
resignation  of,  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  shall  lie 
an  instrumeut  in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  subscribed  by 
the  person  refusing  to  accept  or  resigning,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  term  of  four  years,  for  which  the  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected,  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on 
the  fourth  day  of  Marcli  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  giveu. 

Fifteen  States  took  part  in  the  election  of  1792.  Khode 
Iwlnnd  and  North  Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constitution  ;  and 
Vermont  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  March  4,  1791,  and 
Kenlncky,  June  1,  1792.  Electors  were  appointed  by  the 
legislatures  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delawore,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Kentucky  ;  by  the  people  and  the  legislature  in  New  Hanip- 
dhire  and  MiKssachusett* ;  by  the  people  alone  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  In  MaseachusettB 
the  people  chose  electors  in  five  districts  ;  in  the  other  nine  dis- 
tricts no  one  hud  a  majority,  and  the  General  Court  appointod 
electors  for  these  districts  and  also  two  at  large.  In  North 
Carolina  a  peculiar  system  was  adopted  which  was  never  prac- 
ticed anywhere  else,  nor  at  any  other  time.  The  apportionment, 
in  accordance  with  the  census  of  1700,  under  which  North 
Carolina  was  entitled  to  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, did  not  become  law  until  April  13,  1792.  The 
legislature  was  not  then  in  session,  nor  did  it  meet  again  until 
the  16th  of  November.  The  electors  were  to  meet,  under  the 
law  of  1792,  on  the  5th  of  December.  Tliere  was  not  time  in 
the  interval  to  provide  for  a  popular  election.  Accordingly 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  dividing  the  State  into  four  di» 
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tricts,  and  directing  the  members  of  the  legislature  residing  in             ^^^| 
each  district  to  moet  on  the  2oth  of  Novemlier  and  choose             ^^H 
three  electors.      This   was   a  mere   hasty  makeahift^  and  the            .  ^^| 
legislature  made  permanent  provision  at  the  same  session  for             ^^H 
the  choice  of  electors  by  the  people  by  districts.                                        ^^H 

In  the  States  where  there  was  a  popular  election  the  vote             ^^H 
seems  to  have  been  very  light.     The  largest  number  of  votes              ^^H 
given  for  any  person  as  elector  in  Massachusetts  Avas  cast  for              ^^H 
Azor    Orne,    693.       In    I'ennsylvania,   whore,   two    or    three              ^^H 
months  before,  forty  thousand  votes  wore   cast   for  members              ^^^| 
of  Congress,  less  than  four  thousand  voted  for  electors.                            ^^H 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrating  the  extreme  jealousy             ^^^| 
of   sUte   rights   that   prevailed    at   this   time,   that   Governor              ^^^| 
Hancock  sent  a  special  message  to   the   l^Iassachusetta   legis-              ^^H 
lature,   in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  right  of  Con-              ^^H 
gress  to  require  the  Executives  of  tlie  several  States  to  certify              ^^H 
the  lists  required  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  1792.     He  was             ^^H 
willing  to  perform  the  duty,  but  he  would  not  concede  the             ^^H 
right  of  Congress  to  direct  him  to  do  it.                                                      ^^H 

The  election  pnseed  off  without  excitement  or  serious  con-             ^^H 
test  anywhere.     The   resultj   by   States,  is   indicated   by  the    '          ^^H 
following  table  :  —                                                                                      ^^| 
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The  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  was  fur  the  first  time 
a  matter  of  previous  agreement  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  system  pursued  in  1703  was,  with  occa- 
sional slight  but  sometimes  significant  motlitications,  that 
which  was  followed  for  a  great  many  years.  The  -House  of 
Representatives  proposed,  February  5,  1793,  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  "  to  ascertain  and  report  the  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
of  notifying  the  persona  who  shall  be  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  admin- 
istering the  oath  of  office  to  the  President."  The  Senate 
agreed,  and  the  committee  reported  to  the  two  Houses,  Feb- 
ruary 11 :  — 

That  the  two  Hoases  shall  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
Wednesday  next  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  .Senate  (two  on  the  part  of  the 
House),  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared;  that 
the  resiUt  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to 
both  Houses,  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  l>e  deemed  a  de- 
claration of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

This  mode  waa  observed. 

The  two  Houses  having  accordingly  assembled,  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  of  the  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  which  came  by 
express,  were,  by  the  Vice-President,  opened,  read,  and  delivered 
to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  and 
ascertained  the  votes,  presented  a  list  of  them  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  list  was  re^u.!  to  the  two  Houses,  and  is  as  follows : 
[Here  follows  the  above  table.] 

Whereupon 

The  Vice-President  declared  (George  Washington  nnanimously 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  four  years, 
to  commence  with  the  4th  of  March  next;  and 

John  Adams  elected,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period,  to  commence  with  the  4th 
of  March  next. 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  in  this  case  the  Vice-President  both 
opened  nn4l  read  the  certificates,  nnd  that  the  tellers  did  no  more 
than  verify  and  tabulate  the  returns.  The  exclusive  power 
of  the  Vice-President  to  count  the  voles  was  thus  asserted 
and  exercised  in  a  marked  manner.     On  the  next  occasion, 
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as  wo  shall  see,  the  use  of  this  power  might  have  been  a  matter 
of  some  importance. 

The  inauguration  of  Washingtoa  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  term  was  almost  scamJalously  unceremouious,  yet  not 
fio  iiiforiiml  as  it  came  near  t^)  being.  The  m&d'  passion 
against  outward  show,  au  impurtatiou  from  Fmuce,  led  to 
frequent  criticisms  in  the  Republican  newspapers  of  the 
semi-regul  state  in  which  the  President  wati  supposed  to 
live.  Adams,  of  course,  was  not  spared.  He  too  was  de- 
nounced for  the  luxury  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  shafts 
aimed  at  him  took  effect.  Hq  gave  up  his  house  in  Phila- 
delphia, sent  his  wife  home  to  Massachusetts  to  manage  the 
farm,  and  himself  went  to  reside  in  lodgings.  When  the  day 
upon  which  the  oath  of  office  was  to  be  taken  a  second  time  by 
tiie  Pi*c8ident  elect  drew  near,  the  time  and  place  of  the  cere- 
mony became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  cabinet.  JeiTer- 
son  proposed  that  General  Washington  take  the  oath  privately 
in  his  own  house  and  send  a  certificate  thereof  to  Congress. 
Htifuilton  fell  in  with  this  proposition ;  but  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  objected,  and  the  plan  was  not  adopted. 
At  noon,  precisely,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Washington  unat- 
tended entered  tlie  Senate  Chamber,  where  were  gathered 
many  of  the  senators,  some  of  the  representatives  who  lingered 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  certain  public  officers,  and 
*'a  number  of  private  citizens."  He  took  the  oath  of  ofKce, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  then  retired  as  quietly  aa 
he  had  come. 


IV 

JOHN   ADAMS 

DuKiyo  Washington's  first  administration,  domestic  que»- 
tions  occupied  the  guvGmmcDi  cliit^ily  and  gavo  rise  to  party 
conflicts:  the  funding  system  and  the  excis«  law  before  all 
others.  The  tirst,  which  reduced  the  chaos  of  national 
finance  to  order,  and  restored  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
nevertheless  had  necessarily  some  features  which  seemed  a 
justification  of  the  accusation  that  it  was  devised  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  well-to-do.  Accordingly  it  aroused  the  antagonism 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  modern  times,  denounces  measures 
for  the  payment  of  national  obligations  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country,  as  designed  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  The  excise  Uw  was  passed  in 
1791,  alter  violent  opposition  in  Congress.  Its  execution 
was  resisted  more  or  less  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  waa  not 
until  1794  that  the  situation  became  so  acute  that  a  large 
armed  force  became  necessary  to  quell  what  has  passed  into 
history  as  the  "^^  Whiskey  Insurrection.''  At  that  time  oc- 
curred the  first  serious  collision  between  federal  and  state 
authority.  Governor  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican 
partisan,  refused  to  take  the  initiative,  and  Washington  called 
out  the  militia  on  the  certiticat-e  of  a  federal  judge  that  an 
insurrection  existed.  Little  more  than  a  display  of  force  was 
required  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  whole  ntruir  re- 
sulted, not  a  little  to  the  surprise  of  botli  parties,  in  strength^ 
ening  the  government  and  making  it  popular.  The  iwople* 
realized  for  the  first  lime  that  they  had  created  a  power  which 
was  callable  of  making  itself  respected  at  home. 

Meantime  two  most  serious  questions  of  foreign  policy  had 
been  raised,  and  both  of  them  had  an  im[X)rtant  infiuence 
upon  the  elections  which  determined  who  should  be  the 
second  President.  The  arrival,  reception,  and  conduct  of 
"Citizen"  Genet,  the  French  minister  sent  over  by  the  Gi- 
rondist government,  excited  the  most  bitter  party  controversy 
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the  country  had  kno^^'n.  Although  Jefferson  himself,  aa 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  aiul  signed  tlie  account  of  Genet's 
diplomatic  impertinences,  and  demanded  his  recoil,  yet  bis 
political  attitude  toward  the  agitation  and  his  strong  sym* 
pathy  for  the  French  rendered  it  impossible  that  be  should 
remain  in  the  cabinet  as  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  adminietra- 
tion.  The  appointment  of  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  England,  aroused  hut  little  public  feeling.  The 
treaty  which  he  negotiated  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  by  ex- 
actly the  constitutiooal  two-thirds  majority,  before  its  terms 
"were  made  public.  But  when  it  was  published  there  arose 
such  a  storm  of  opposition  to  its  promulgation  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  no  Executive  since  Washington  has  had  to  encounter. 
Public  meetings  at  which  the  most  violent  language  was  used, 
riotd,  burning  the  ireaty  and  the  effigy  of  Jay,  —  these  were 
every-day  incidents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  events  of  the  time  and 
indicate  their  bearing  upon  the  ensuing  election.  The  details 
must  be  left  to  the  general  historian.  It  is  suflicient  to  say 
that  the  Ermness  of  Washington  was  proof  against  the  popular 
clamor,  against  the  personal  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
even  against  the  determination  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Kepro?entativL*s,  as  expressed  in  a  roaolution  call- 
ing upon  him  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Jay,  with  a 
view  to  the  impeachment  of  the  ambassador.  He  promul- 
gated the  treaty,  he  remained  ^alm  and  silent  under  vituper- 
ation, ho  returned  a  rcs])ectful  but  unflinching  refusal  to  the 
demand  for  Jay's  instructions.  In  the  end,  too,  the  House 
itself,  by  the  narrowest  of  majorities,  agreed  to  pass  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  etfect.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
were  expressed  in  the  noiay  outcries  of  the  opposition.  Events 
proved  that  it  was  a  minority  only  that  displayed  such  vio- 
lence of  hostility  toward  measures  which  were  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  ten  years.  But 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  democratic  societies  not  only  in- 
spired the  opposition  party  with  a  hope  of  capturing  tlie  gov- 
ernment, but  caused  apprehension  and  anxiety  throughout  the 
ranks  of  the  Federalists. 

It  was  made  known  by  Washington  to  his  closest  intimates, 
early  in  the  year  1796,  that  he  intended  to  decline  a  reelection. 
His  purpose  was  rumored,  but  not  definitely  made  public,  early 
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in  September.  Those  who  had  been  nware  of  his  intention 
had  already  canvassed  the  subject  and  were  agreed  upon  their 
candidates.  Several  names  were  considered  for  the  presidency. 
Hamilton  was  eligible,  and  he  was  the  tmdoubted  leader  of  his 
pariy.  But  ho  had  made  many  enemies,  and  his  cnndidftcy 
would  surely  have  aroused  intense  antagonism.  Tlicrc  was  a 
stain  upon  hia  private  character;  and  a  threat  had  been  mode 
that  should  he  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  certain  papers 
alleged  to  bo  damaging  to  hia  integrity  would  be  published. 
There  is  no  evidouce  worthy  to  bo  regarded  either  that  a  truth- 
ful accusation  against  his  financiul  honor  could  have  been 
brought,  or  that  a  fear  of  exposure  deterred  him  from  becom- 
itig  a  candidate.  He  was  rather  a  king-maker  than  a  candidate 
for  the  throne. 

If  Hamilton  were  not  to  seek  the  office,  the  two  most  promi- 
nent candidates  were  Adams  and  Jny.  It  seems  to  huvu  been 
universally  felt  that  nlthough  Jay's  talents  fitted  him  for  the 
oflice,  his  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England  would  cost 
him  enough  votes  to  endanger  his  election.  Adams  was  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  promotion ;  his  services  to  the  country 
during  a  long  public  life  had  given  him  as  good  title  as  any 
statesman  had  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country ;  And  his  con* 
dact  in  the  Vice-President's  chair  had  been  fully  acceptable  to 
the  Federal  i»arty.  Accordingly  it  was  apreed  at  a  conference 
of  Federalist  members  of  Congress  that  Mr.  Adams  should  be 
the  windidate  for  President;  and  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The 
date  of  the  nominationn  is  not  known.  The  time  is  fixed 
vaguely  in  a  letter  from  Oliver  Wolcott  to  Henry  W.  Edwards, 
quoted  by  Gibbs  (vol.  ii.  p.  488),  as  the  summer  of  1796. 

At  alwut  the  same  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author- 
ity, Jefferson  and  Burr  were  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
Kcpublican  members  of  Congress,  as  the  candidates  of  their 
party.  The  Republicans  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  tacit  under- 
dtanding  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  be  their  candidate,  before 
the  conference  was  held,  Jelfcrson  bad  been  the  leader  and 
organizer  of  the  party  while  still  in  Washington's  cabinet 
From  his  retirement  at  Monticello  he  had  conducted  a  copious 
correspondence  with  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  full  of  com 
ment  on  passing  events  and  of  advice  as  to  their  course  o! 
action.  He  was  now  the  natural,  and,  indeed,  the  inevitable 
candidate.     Republican  opinion,  in   the  North  at  all  events, 
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accepted  Aaron  Burr  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  Burr 
liud,  by  his  political  adroitness  and  activity,  displaced  George 
Clinton  as  tlie  leafier  in  New  York  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  second  position  ^'os  already  regarded  as  one  of  importance 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  first.  Neither  Mr.  l^nckney  nor 
Mr.  Burr  would  have  been  generally  regarded  as  possessing 
strong  claims  to  the  presidency.  The  names  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vicc-prcsidoncy  were  not  usually  coupled  with  those  of 
the  leaders.  ''  It  requires  no  talent  at  divination/'  said  a 
writer  in  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  a  Republican  paper,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  "  to  decide  who  will  be  candidates  for  the  chair. 
Thomas  Jefleraon  and  John  Adams  will  be  the  men,  and 
whether  we  shall  have  at  the  head  of  our  executive  a  steadfast 
friend  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  an  advocate  for  hereditary 
power  and  distinction,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
soon  to  decide."  An  unsigned  letter  from  Vii^nia,  dated 
September  ^-1,  pubti.shed  in  all  the  papers,  stated:  '*!  have 
been  informed  that  ^Ir.  Edmund  Randolph,  who  has  lately  vis* 
ited  Mr.  Jetferson,  says  that  Mr.  Jefierson  will  serve  in  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  if  elected," 
.  The  canvass  began  tamely  enough.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
was  dated  September  17,  179C,  the  subject  of  the  comiitg  elec- 
tion was  rarely  even  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Bat  the 
contest  soon  became  earnest  and  bitter.  For  the  most  part  it 
took  the  form  of  an  intensely  partisan  comparison  of  the  re- 
cords and  views  of  the  two  candidates.  The  leading  disputant 
on  the  Federal  side  wrote,  over  the  signature  **  Phocion,"  a 
series  of  nearly  thirty  articles.^  Although  the  ptipers  consisted 
largely  of  attacks  upon  Jefferson,  two  or  three  of  them  were 
devoted  to  a  strong  defence  of  Adams.  The  stoutest  opponent 
of  the  Vice-President  adopted  the  signature  "  A  Federalist," 
His  position  and  arguments  were  anything  but  Federalist. 
AdAins's  record  was  assailed  most  virulently,  and  Jefferson  was 
wnrndy  praistnl.  It  must  be  said  that  the  debate  on  both 
ddes  was  disingenuous.  JefTerson  was  not  only  berated  for 
acts  which  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  constituted  real 
oflencea,  but  was  accused  of  many  things  which  it  was  easy  to 


>  The  authonhip  M  the  UXXm  in  not  known.  Tliey  sre  Attributed  by  some 
hlntorUns  to  Hamilton  ;  but  they  are  not  included  by  J>  C.  Htmilion  In  a 
lltt  of  his  Uther'i  wurk^,  and  Lodge,  vhen  praparinK  die  memoir  of  Harailtoiu 
could  liud  no  evidence  that  they  were  written  by  him. 
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show  he  had  not  done.  But  if  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  a 
certain  degree  of  unfaimeas  on  the  part  of  hiti  eneniiee,  the 
misrepresentation  of  Adanm*8  puHtictil  opinions  and  public 
writings  was  shameful  and  scandalous.  His  expressions  were 
garbled  and  deliberately  misquoted.  Perhaps  no  American 
public  man  hoa  ever  been  treated  more  foully  in  this  respect 
than  was  he.  Baclte's  "  Aurora  "  was  a  prototype  of  many  a 
party  newspaper  edited  with  a  conscienceless  purpose  to  win 
political  battles  at  any  expense  to  the  truth ;  but  none  of  its 
successors  have  gone  beyond  it  in  malignity  and  unveracity. 

There  were  some  unconscious  humors  of  the  canvass,  — 
among  which  may  be  classed  the  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the 
country  to  support  a  "  Christian  President/*  —  an  attempt  to 
rally  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  against  Jefferfton. 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  could  have  been  more  audacious, 
and  nothing  less  convincing  to  men  who  knew  anytliing  of  pol- 
itics, than  this  warning,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  papers 
shortly  before  the  election  :  — 

Freemen  of  Pennsylvania!  Take  caution  t  The  aristocrats  of 
our  country  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  you  with  the  name  of 
Washington.  They  presume  to  call  theirs  [the]  "  Wa^thingtoa 
ticket,"  Beware)  fellow  citizens,  of  the  Washington  ticket.  It  is 
intended  to  support  the  electors  of  the  monarchist  Adams^  and 
begins  with  the  name  of  Israel  Wheleu. 

Our  Republican  ticket  begins  with  the  name  of  Thomas  ^fcKean, 
and  is  intended  to  support  the  election  of  the  Republican  Jeffer- 
son. Believe  us,  fellow  citizens,  that  your  President  Washington 
loves  a  Republican  and  hates  a  monarchist.  He  therefore  wishes 
that  the  Republican  Jefferson  may  bo  his  successor. 

Shortly  before  the  election  a  "  bombshell "  was  thrown  by 
the  minister  of  France,  **  Citizea "  Adet.  He  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers  which  would  print  it,  reproaching 
the  administration  with  having  violated  its  treaties  with  France, 
and  with  conducting  itself  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  toward 
a  country  which  had  rendered  important  sAsistance  in  the  Re- 
volutionary struggle.  He  also  announced  that  he  was  directed 
by  his  government  to  suspend  his  diplomatic  duties.  The 
interruption  of  relations  was,  however,  not  to  be  interpreted 
"  as  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  as  k 
mark  of  just  discontent,  which  was  to  last  until  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  St&tea  returned  to  sontimonts  and  to  mca- 
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8ure8  more  conformable  to  the  intereats  of  the  oUianco,  and  to 
the  sworn  friendship  between  the  two  nations.*' 

What  efiect  this  manifesto  had  upon  voters  cannot  be  stated. 
Certainly  it  did  not  change  the  result,  so  far  as  Mr.  Adams 
was  concerned ;  but,  considering  the  closeness  of  the  vote  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  more  than  possible,  indeed  it  is  quite  prob- 
uble,  that  it  contributed  the  electoral  votes  which  mode  Jeffer- 
flon  Vice-President 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  political  machinery  of  the 
time  by  certain  notices  which  appear  in  the  newspapers.  In 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  day  before  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  conference  of  Republican  members,  together  with  cit- 
izens  from  different  counties  of  the  State,  met  and  agreed  upon 
a  list  of  electors.  This  is  the  *'  ticket''  just  mentioned 
"  which  begins  with  the  name  of  Thomas  McKean."  On  the 
following  day  a  similar  meeting  of  Federalists  mode  up  a  list 
of  electors  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  Adams.  Meetings  of 
members  of  the  two  parties  were  nfterwanl  lield  at  the  county 
seats,  and  the  tickets  were  ratified.  In  Virginia  the  practice 
of  self-nomination,  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  followed 
with  respect  to  seats  in  Congress,  was  in  operation.  Charles 
Siras  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the  Alexan- 
dria district,  and  announced  that,  if  chosen,  he  should  vote  for 
Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams.  Ralph  Wormeley,  iil  another 
district,  offered  himself;  and  said  that  he  preferred  Washing- 
ton for  President,  but  that  if  he  refused  to  stand,  "  it  would  bo 
my  part  most  diligently  to  search  out  for  Ins  successor  a  char- 
acter the  most  resembling  his  in  political  principles,  in  sound 
judgment,  in  unexampled  prudence,  and  in  unshaken  firm- 
ness." As  this  statement  of  hia  purpose  seemed  to  be  too 
vague,  and  he  was  asked  for  whom  he  would  vote,  ho  sent 
another  communication  to  a  Richmond  newspaper,  in  which 
he  discussed,  and  answered  in  the  negative,  the  que.'?tion 
whether  an  elector  should  disclose  his  intention.  It  did  not 
become  necessary  for  him  to  disclose  it.     He  was  not  elected. 

The  appointment  of  electors  was  made,  on  various  days, 
during  the  month  of  November,  179(5.  Sixteen  States  took 
part  in  the  election,  Tennosseo  linving  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  June  1,  179tt.  ITie  electors  for  that  State  were 
chosen  by  the  legislature.  Those  for  North  Carolina  were 
elected  by  the  people.  No  other  State  changed  its  system, 
and  there  were,  therefore,  six  States  where  there  was  a  pop. 
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nlar  election,  while  in  tbe  other  ten  the  choice  was  made  by 
the  legiBlature.  Tlie  FederalisU  carried  all  the  States  north 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Kepublicane  all  the  States  from  Virginia 
southward.  Pennsylvania  was  unexpectedly  lost  by  the  Fed- 
eralists, who  were  nevertheless  successful  in  Delaware,  and  in 
six  of  tbe  ten  districts  of  Maryland  —  one  of  which  tliey  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  four  vot«8. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  reasonably  complete  statement 
of  the  popular  vote,  even  in  the  Stales  where  the  people  made 
the  choice.  But  it  is  interesting  to  not«  how  easily  the  result 
miglit  have  been  different  from  what  it  was.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  vot«  was  extremely  close.  There  M'ere,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  tickets,  each  bearing  fifteen  names.  The  highest  number 
polled  by  any  candidate  for  elector  was  12,306;  the  lowest 
of  the  thirty  had  12,071.  Thus  235  voles  only  represented 
the  greatest  ditference ;  and  two  of  the  Federalist  electors 
were  chosen.  The  fact  that,  nevertheless,  Adams  received  but 
one  electoral  vote  in  the  State  will  be  explained  presently. 
It  is  necessary  now  merely  to  observe  that  a  change  of  leas 
than  B  hundral  votes  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Thomas  Pinckney,  instead  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
as  Vice-President.  It  is  even  open  to  the  student  of  history 
to  maintain,  basing  an  argument  upon  the  events  which  in- 
tervened between  the  appjoinlment  of  electors  and  the  dia- 
cliarge  of  their  duty,  that  the  change  might  possibly  have 
mode  Pinckney  President  and  Adams  Vice-President.  Had 
Governor  Mifflin  complied  strictly  with  tbe  law  requiring  re- 
turns of  the  election  to  be  made  within  fourteen  days,  when 
the  governor  was  to  proclaim  the  result,  Jetferson  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  defeated. 

The  contest  in  Massachusetts  was  fierce,  and  the  Republi- 
cans showed  unexpected  strength.  Governor  Samuel  Adams 
was  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the  Boston  district,  b\ii  was  de- 
feated. The  legislature  chose  electors  for  tbe  districts  in 
which  no  choice  had  been  made  by  the  people,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  that  had  been  in  operation  at  the  two  previous 
elections.  Among  those  thus  appointed  was  Elbridge  Gerry, 
who  was  inclined  to  support  the  Republicans.  Ho  voted, 
nevertheless,  for  Adams  and  Pinckney.  Tlie  General  Court 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  electoral  college  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  might  occur.  Governor  Adams  signed  the 
resolution ;  but  the  nozt  day,  having,  no  doubt,  perceived  that 
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every  vacancy  would  subtract  a  vote  from  Joha  Adams,  he 
weut  to  ttie  ofhce  of  the  Secrtitary  of  Stat«,  erased  his  uame 
from  the  resolution,  aud  sent  a  iDessage  to  the  Greneral  Court 
oommunicatiiig  hia  reasons  for  so  doing.  Second  thoughts  are 
best,  no  doubt ;  but  the  right  of  tho  governor  to  act  upon  them 
was  not,  in  this  case,  admitted. 

The  canvass  did  not  end  with  the  appointmeDt  of  the  elect- 
ors. "Vhocion  '*  still  continued  to  give  reasons  why  Jeffer- 
son should  not  be  chosen  ;  but  the  articles  made  no  impression 
upon  the  electors.  The  Kepablican  candidate  was  sure  of  every 
opposition  vote.  The  situation  was  far  from  clear  on  the  Fed- 
eralist side.  Hamilton  had,  from  the  beginning,  urged  an 
equal  support  by  the  electors  of  Adams  and  Pincknoy.  Ho 
gave  frankly  his  reason  for  the  atlvice,  *' All  persouul  and 
partial  bonsiderations  must  be  discarded,  and  everything  must 
give  way  to  the  great  object  of  excluding  Jefferson."  New 
York  wculd  be  unanimous  for  both  the  Federal  candidates. 
•'  T  hope  New  England  will  be  so  too.  Yet  I  have  some  ap- 
prehensiona  on  this  pointy  lest  the  fear  that  he  may  outrun 
Mr.  Adams  should  withhold  votes  from  Pinckney.  Should 
this  happen,  it  will  be  in  my  opinion  a  most  unfortunate  policy. 
It  will  be  to  take  one  only  instead  of  two  chances  against  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  and  %vell  weighed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  JetTerson  is  far  more  im|)ortant  than  any  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney.'* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  in  detail  the  points  raised 
by  the  gnindson  of  Mr.  Adama  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  the  endeavor  of  each  to  cast  upon  the  ancostor  of  the 
other  the  blame  of  a  controversy  which  was  fraught  with  dis- 
aster to  the  Federalist  party.  Mr.  Adams  himself  did  not 
think,  after  tlie  election  was  over,  that  Hamilton  had  plotted 
his  overthrow.  In  February,  1797,  ho  wrote,  "I  believe  they," 
including  Hamilton,  "  honestly  meant  to  bring  in  mo,  but 
they  were  frightened  with  a  belief  that  I  should  fail,  and  they 
in  their  agony  thought  it  better  to  bring  in  Pinckney  than 
Jefferson."  Mr.  Adams  changed  his  opinion  on  this  point 
afterward  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  lest  the  change  should 
be  counted  against  him,  that  when  he  wrote  wliat  ban  just 
been  quoted  he  had  no  evidence  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
Hamilton  himself  supplied  that  evidence  when  his  famous  letter 
on  John  Adams  was  published  four  years  later.  "It  is  true," 
be  wrote,  "  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this  plan"  —  an  equal 
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Tote  for  the  two  candidates  in  the  Northern  States  —  "  wotila 
have  given  Mr.  Pinckuey  a  somewhat  better  chance  than  Mr. 
Adams ;  nor  shall  it  be  concealed  that  an  issue  favorable  to 
the  former  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  as  indeed 
I  declared  at  the  time  in  the  circle  of  my  confidential  friends. 
My  position  was  that  if  chance  should  decide  in  favor  of  Mr. 
l*inckney,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  misfortune  ;  since  he  to 
every  essential  qualification  for  the  office  added  a  temper  far 
more  discreet  and  conciliatory  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams." 

It  is  only  natural  that  Hamilton's  cool  disregard  of  Adams's 
sensibilities ;  his  studied  though  veiled  denial  of  Adams's 
superior  merits ;  and  his  evident  attempt  to  use  Adams's  own 
friends  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  have  humiliated  the 
Vice-Prcftidcnt  J  —  that  alt  these  things  wore  resented  at  the 
time,  and  that  they  have  been  made  the  baaia  of  serious  accu- 
sations against  Hamilton's  good  faith.  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  that  he  was  not 
straightforward  and  that  he  concealed  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  his  action,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  just  to  suppose  that 
his  motives  were  unworthy.  They  were  not  selfish.  He 
sought  no  preferment  for  Iiimself.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
selection  of  the  two  candidates  his  motives  were  not  disloyal 
to  the  party.  Moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  recurred,  at  tlun  time,  to  his  former  unfavorable  opinion 
of  Adams,  toward  whom  ho  cherished  no  personal  animosity. 
Nevertheless,  his  course  brought  present  disaster  to  the  party  ; 
and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  estrangement,  the  mutual  dis- 
trust, and  the  bitter  hatred  between  two  men  capable  of  large 
and  long  continued  service  to  the  country,  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  party. 

Hamilton's  plan  failed.  No  less  than  eighteen  electors  in 
New  England  resolved  that  Pinclcney's  vote  should  not  exceed 
Adams's,  withheld  their  votes  from  the  candidate  for  Vice- 
PrcRidcnt,  nnd  scattered  them  upon  others.  Three  Marj'lnnd 
electors  did  the  same  thing,  l^inckney  received,  with  Jeffer- 
son, the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  vote  more  than 
Adams  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  therefore  twelve  votca  leas 
than  Adaraa.  Having  also  nine  votes  less  than  Jefferson,  he 
failed  of  an  election.  One  vote  for  Jefferson  in  Pennsylvania 
deserves  notice,  since  it  is  l>elieved  to  have  been  given  by  the 
only  elector  in  the  history  of  the  country  who  has  ever  be- 
trayed the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  those  who  supported  him. 
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The  closeness  of  the  rote  in  Pennsylvania  already  has  been 
recorded,  and  the  fact  that  two  Federalist  electors  slipped  in. 
One  of  the  two  voted  for  Jeffersuu  and  Pinckney.  The  treach- 
ery of  this  elector  was  the  subject  of  an  exceedingly  plain- 
spoken  communication  in  the  '*  United  States  Gazette  *'  from 
an  exasperated  Federalist.  **  What !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  I 
chuse  Samuel  Mileti  to  determine  for  me  whether  John  Adams 
or  Thomas  Jejferson  shall  be  President?  l^o!  I  chuse  him  to 
actf  not  to  think.'* 

Not  until  a  week  or  two  after  the  electors  had  voted  was 
the  result  definitely  known,  namely,  that  John  Adams  had  one 
vote  more  than  the  number  necessary  to  elect  liim ;  and  that 
Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest  number,  only  two  less 
than  a  majority,  was  chosen  Vice-President.  The  electoral 
votes  were,  by  States,  as  follows :  — 


Btatb. 


Rew  BampaliiTa. 
Vermont    .    .     . 

MftHACfaDWtU      . 

Rhode  IilADd .  . 

ContwcikniC    .  . 

N.w  York .     .  . 

New  Jrrmf    .  . 

PmnfylrmnlA .  . 

Del&wmr*  .    .  . 

Marylwd  .    .  . 

vinduu    .    .  . 

North  Cftroltm  . 

ftmtth  OaroUna  . 

AeorKlA      .     .  . 

Kantnckjr  .    ■  . 

TonnwaM .     .  . 


Total 


la 


15 


71 


30 


"The  proceedings  in  preparation  for  the  count  of  the  elect- 
oral votes  were  in  all  resf^cts  eimilar  to  those  of  four  years 
previous,  except  that  the  proposition  for  a  joint  committee 
originated  this  time  in  the  Senate.     The  count  itself  is  in- 
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Urfesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adama  himself  pro- 
siJtiil,  opened,  and  read  tho  certiticates,  and  declared  himself 
elected,  when  the  rejection  of  four  votes  which  had  been 
culled  in  question  would  have  defeated  him  and  elected  his 
opponent.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  had  appointed  elect- 
ore,  but  had  not  previously  passed  a  law  directing  how  they 
ahould  be  appointed.  It  was  contended  privately,  by  some 
persons,  that  the  appointment  was  invalid.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  raised  in  Congress,  or  at  the  joint  meeting  for 
the  count  of  the  votes.  Mr.  Adams's  opponents  did  not  feel 
sure  of  their  ground,  and  probably  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  their  objections  effective.  Mr.  Madison  wrote 
to  Jefferson,  January  8,  1797,  "  If  the  Vermont  votes  be  valid, 
as  is  now  generally  supposed,  Mr.  Adams  will  have  aeventy- 
ono  and  you  sixty-eight,  Pincknoy  being  in  the  rear  of  both." 
Mr.  Adams  himnelf  could  certainly  not  raise  t1)e  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Vermont  votes ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
given  an  opportunity  for  objections  if  anyone  should  see  fit 
to  raise  them.  Tho  record  shows  this.  When  the  tellers 
had  reported  t)io  result,  Mr.  Adams  thus  addressed  tho  as- 
sembled 6cnutorts  and  representatives:  — 

Gintlevten  of  the  Senate  and  ffoute  of  Representativeg,  —  By  the 

report  which  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  tellers  appointed  by 
the  two  Houses  to  examine  the  votes,  there  are  71  votes  for  John 
Adams,  68  for  Thomas  Jefferson  [and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
list].  The  whole  number  of  votes  are  138;  70  therefore  make  a 
majority ;  so  that  the  person  who  has  71  votes,  which  is  the  highest 
number,  is  elected  Fi'eaideut,  and  tlie  ]>ersou  who  has  08  votes, 
which  is  the  next  highest  number,  is  elected  V'ioe-Preaident. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Adams  aat  down  for  a  nioment.  After 
an  interval  of  silence,  he  arose  again  and  said :  — 

In  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  commands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  expressed  in 
thoir  resolution  passed  in  the  present  session,  1  declare  that  John 
Adams  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to 
commence  with  tlie  fourth  day  of  March  next;  and  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  elected  Vico-P resident  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 

And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the  Ordainer  of  civil 
governmont  on  earth,  for  the  presen-ation  of  liberty,  justice  and 
peace  among  men,  enable  both  to  dlscliarge  the  duties  of  tliese 
offices  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
conscientious  diligence,  punctuality,  and  perseverance. 
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The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  oath  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth. 
General  Washington  was  present,  with  a  "  countenance  as 
serene  and  unclouded  as  the  day,"  so  Adams  repoits  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  descriptive  of  the  ceremony,  which  he  closes 
by  saying,  "  All  agree  that,  taken  altogether,  it  was  the  sul^ 
limest  thing  ever  exhibited  in  America." 
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The  adminiatration  of  .John  Adams  witnessed  the  total 
wreck  of  the  Federalist  party ,  a  rc8ulb  of  divided  leaderslrip. 
Although  Mr.  Adams  had  hecume  President  by  an  extremely 
narrow  majority  of  votes,  yet  liis  party  was  stronger  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  than  it  had  been  during  Washington's 
second  administration.  Of  the  sixtli  Congress,  during  the 
latter  lialf  of  Adams's  tenu^  the  Kepublicaus  formed  but  a 
amall  minority.  The  strength  -which  the  dominant  party 
might  wisely  have  used  in  consolidating  its  own  power, 
through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  harmony  with  ita  prin- 
ciples^ was  wasted  in  internal  conflict.  The  blame,  in  a 
pohtical  sense,  rested  upon  both  the  Federalist  factions, 
llamilton  had  become  accustomed  to  exert  a  great,  almost  a 
controlling  influence  over  Washington.  Ho  was  consulted 
by  the  general  quite  as  freely  aft^^r  his  retirement  from  Iho 
cabinet  as  before.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  own  party  in 
the  same  sense  that  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  Kepuhli- 
cans.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  chief  men  of  the  party  sought  his 
advice  j  he  frequently  volunteered  counsel  to  them,  upon  the 
public  questions  that  arose ;  and  his  opinion  was  usually  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Aflams  was  not  one  of  Hamilton's  coterie,  nor 
was  he  a  man  either  to  seek  advice  as  to  his  course  of  action, 
or  to  accept  it  with  cqxianimity.  From  this  situation  arose 
all  the  bad  feeling  and  secret  intrigue  that  make  this  admin* 
istration  a  period  of  political  scandal. 

Adams  continued  in  office  all  the  members  of  Washington's 
cabinet ;  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State ;  Wolcott,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Lee,  At- 
torney-General. These  men  were  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  Hamilton.  liefore  the  first  month  of  Adams's  admin- 
istration had  closed,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Wolcott  advocating 
atrongly  the  sending  of  three  ministers  to  France.  Wolcott 
replied  the  next  day ;  and  in  his  letter  revealed  to  Hamilton, 
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''  in  the  most  perfect  confidence/'  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  already  proposed  to  him  the  formation  of  Buch  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  France.  In  this  incident  is  to  be 
found  the  key  of  the  whole  situation  within  the  administra- 
tion during  the  ensuing  four  years.  Hamilton  could  not,  or 
would  not,  —  at  any  rate,  did  not,  —  tlirow  oif  tlie  habit  of 
advitsiiig  the  government  and  endeavoring  to  control  its  ac- 
tion. Since  he  had  not  the  aame  influence  over  Adams  as 
he  had  exercised  over  Washington,  he  operated  through  the 
secretaries  who  were  already  accustomed  to  receive  and  act 
upon  his  counsel.  The  secretaries,  habituated  to  this  influ- 
ence, which  had  been  so  potent  over  the  first  President,  whom 
they  revered  more  than  they  did  the  second,  dropped  insen- 
sibly into  the  way  of  listening  to  Hamilton  rather  than  to 
their  chief,  and  —  what  wrought  all  the  mischief  —  of  mea- 
suring the  intelligence  and  political  sagacity  of  the  President 
by  the  degree  of  deference  he  paid  to  Hamilton's  judgment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  them  base  or  even  treacherous  on 
this  account,  as  does  John  Adams's  grandson  and  biographer, 
and  as  all  the  anti-Federalist  historians  do.  But  the  situation 
created  was  intolerable ;  and  a  much  more  even-tempered  man 
than  Mr.  Adams  might  well  be  excused  for  losing  control  over 
himself  when  he  discovered  that  his  own  subordinates  were 
executing  not  his  will,  but  that  of  another.  In  the  very  case 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wolcott  had  been  approached  by 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  a  mif^sion  to  France,  and  had 
shown  a  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.  But  in  replying 
to  Hamilton  he  wrote :  "  You  know  that  I  am  accustomed  to 
respect  your  opinions ;  and  at  any  rate  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  your  influence  with  the  friends  of  government 
as  not  to  be  sensible  that  if  you  are  known  to  favor  the  send- 
ing a  commission,  either  nothing  will  bo  done  or  your  opinion 
will  prevail,-'  Mr.  Wolcott  did  not  quite  give  up  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  mission,  but  he  was  less  strenuous  after  learning 
what  Hamilton  thought. 

As  time  went  on,  the  aecretariea,  particularly  Pickering  and 
Wolcott,  besprinkled  their  correspondence  with  phrases  indi- 
cating their  contempt  for  their  chief.  That  he  was  vain,  in- 
discreet, opinionated,  jealous,  distrustful  of  many  prominent 
men  in  his  own  party,  yet  giiilelesaly  trustful  toward  some  of 
the  most  artful  of  his  political  opponents,  —  all  this  must  be 
admitted.     Yet  it  might  have  been  prevented  from  causing  the 
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confusion  and  disaster  that  followed,  had  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  themselves  been  discrot-t  and  wise  politiciiins.  Whea 
they  found  that  they  were  unahle  to  bend  the  President  to 
Hamilton's  will,  because  he  was  headstrong  and  they  were  his 
intellectual  inferiors,  they  should  have  become  the  agents  of 
the  President's  will,  or  retired  frgrn  office. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  situation  is  nocessary,  because 
in  the  relations  between  the  President  and  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Federalist  party  is  to  be  found  the  sole  immediate  cause 
of  the  political  overturn  in  the  year  1800.  Adams's  inaugxiral 
address  was  well  received,  even  by  thooe  who  had  opposed  bis 
election.  The  popularity  which  he  thiia  achieved  increased 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term ;  although 
the  dissatisfactiou  of  the  politicians  of  his  own  party  grew  more 
intense  as  the  prejudice  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  people 
at  large  vaniahod.  There  was,  all  the  time,  an  alert  opposi- 
tion, presided  over  by  its  ablest  leader,  whom  circuumtancea 
had  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  observation  and 
for  taking  advantage  of  every  mistake  of  the  administration, 
and  yet  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the  course  of  public 
affairs. 

The  question  which  overshadowed  all  others  during  the 
adminislrutiun  was  the  relations  with  France.  The  insulting 
rejection  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney  as  minister,  ond  his  expul- 
sion from  French  territory,  became  known  officially  to  the 
government  on  the  21st  of  March,  1797,  before  the  administra- 
tion Imd  been  three  weeks  in  office.  The  appointment  of 
Elbridge  Gerry,  John  Marshall,  and  Cieneml  Pinckney  as  a 
special  embassy ;  the  contemj^tuous  treatment  they  received 
from  the  French  directory ;  the  corrupt  proposals  made  to 
them  by  Talleyrand,  acting  through  an  ageut;  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
letters ;  Adams's  manly  refusal  to  send  another  minister  until 
assurance  should  be  given  that  he  would  be  received;  his 
nomination  of  Murray  as  minister  on  the  receipt  of  a  vague  in- 
timation  indirectly  conveyed,  that  a  minister  would  be  received, 
without  consultation  with  any  member  of  the  cabinet;  the 
substitution  of  a  commission  for  a  single  minister;  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  secretaries  to  the  step,  and  Pickering's  studied 
delay  in  making  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  envo3's ;  and 
Adams's  petulant  order  that  they  should  sail  before  a  specified 
day;  tliis  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
of  the  French  negotiation.     There  were  many  echoes  of  tlte 
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affair  in  home  politica :  the.resolution  to  organue  an  army,  and 
the  ensuing  difficulty  relating  to  IIamilton*8  rank  as  a  general 
officer,  ending  with  a  victory  for  Hamilton,  through  the  help 
of  Washington ;  the  establishment  of  a  nnvy,  a  ineusuro  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole  Republican  party,  but  heart- 
ily supported  by  Federalista  of  both  factions ;  the  Alien  laws 
and  the  Sedition  act ;  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1709. 

Of  all  thcBe  matters,  as  political  issues  between  parties,  the 
last  mentioned  only  survived  the  administration.  An  exami- 
nation of  other  pages  in  this  book  will  show  that  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platforms  of  1S48, 1852,  and  1856  declared  that 
"  every  att^^mpt  .  ,  .  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit 
which  swept  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  from  our  statute- 
hook."  The  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  also  appear  in  the 
Democratic  platforms  of  1848  and  1852  as  embodying  princi- 
ples to  which  the  porty  still  adhered.  There  were  two  "  Alien  " 
laws.  One  of  them  authorized  the  President  to  **  order  such 
aliens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  or  should  have  reasonable  grounds  to  sus- 
]Tect  were  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations 
against  the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States."  The  other  act  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  a  declaration  of  war,  to  cause  the  subjects  of  the 
hostile  government  "  to  he  apprehended,  restrained,  secured, 
and  removed,  as  alien  enemies."  The  Sedition  act  declared  it 
an  otfence,  and  prescribed  the  punishment  and  its  mode,  to 
combine  or  conspire,  with  intent  to  oppose  the  government, 
when  directed  by  the  proper  authority,  to  intimidate  an  officer 
from  the  performance  of  his  dnty,  to  incite  riots  or  insurrec- 
tions against  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  to  publish  false,  scandal- 
ons,  and  malicious  writings  against  the  government,  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  the  President,  with  intent  to  bring  them 
into  contempt,  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to  aid  or  abet  a  foreign 
nation  in  hostile  designs  against  the  United  States.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Sedition  act  and  the  first  of  the  Alien  laws  expired  by 
self-limitation  before  JcfTerson  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  sinoe 
the  pecond  Alien  law  was  never  repealed,  but  stands  to-day 
substantially  unchanged,  a  commendation  of  the  **  spirit  which 
swept  "  them  from  the  statute-book  involves  a  historical  blun- 
der. The  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  were  the  first  expres- 
sions of  the  doctrine  which  subsequently  became  known  aa 
nullification. 
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The  canvass  of  1800  opened  early.  The  first  step,  perliapa^ 
yvaa  an  attempt  to  draw  General  Washington  from  his  retire- 
ment and  induce  him  to  stand  again  for  the  presidency.  A 
suggestion  to  that  effect  was  made,  probably  after  a  consulta- 
tion among  the  Hamiltonians ;  but  Washington  refused  to  com- 
ply. Later,  Gouvorneur  Morris  wrote  to  him,  December  9, 
1799:  ''louring  a  late  vifiit  to  New  York  I  learnt  that  the 
leading  cliaracters,  even  in  Massachusetts,  consider  Mr.  Adams 
as  untit  for  the  o^icc  ho  now  holds  ^ ''  and  he  proceeded  to 
urge  him  to  become  a  candidate.  It  is  probable  that  Wash- 
ington never  read  the  letter.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  13tb  of 
I>coember  and  died  on  the  14th.  The  scheme  failed,  and  the 
leaders,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  supplant  Mr. 
AdamR  with  any  candidate  of  less  authority  than  Waslungton, 
reaigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable. 

Karly  in  March  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Republican 
papers,  giving  "dispassionate"  reasons  why  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  be  elected.  The  articles  were  answered  at  length  by  cor- 
respondents of  the  Federalist  newspapers.  The  discussion  was 
extremely  bitter,  and  unfounded  charges  were  made  on  both 
sides.  Probably  the  Federal  ticket  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
that  time,  although  it  was  not  authoritatively  announced  until 
June.  General  Charles  Ootesworth  Pinckney,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Pinckney,  who  had  been  the  candidate  most  voted  for 
with  Mr.  Adams  in  1790,  was  associated  with  Adams  on  the 
Federal  ticket.  The  manner  in  which  the  ticket  was  formed 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles,  whose 
"  Weekly  Regi.ster  "  is  a  treasury  of  facta  for  students  of  our 
early  political  history,  tried  to  clear  it  up,  but  acknowledged 
)iis  failure.  Early  in  the  year  1800  a  meeting  of  a  few  Feder- 
alist members  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said  at  the 
time,  of  influencing  the  Presidential  election,  was  lield  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings was  ever  printed,  but  it  was  probably  called  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  Mr.  Adams's  cause;  for  Mr.  Niles 
says  in  another  place  (*'  Register,"  Vol.  24,  p.  277)  that  *'  it 
was  well  understood  that  many  of  the  Federalists  were  opposed 
to  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  Adams  for  the  presidency,  —  that 
they  had  nearly  fixed  on  another  person."  Perhaps  the  nam- 
ing a  candidate  for  Vice-President  may  also  have  been  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Rut  it  is  all  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture and  uncertainty.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpocas 
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m  Tiew,  the  meeting  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Republicans, 
and  wa8  denounced  in  the  Philadelphia  **  Aurora"  as  a  "Jaco- 
binical conclave," — for  which  and  other  insulting  remarks 
the  editor  of  the  paper  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  Republican  membera  themselves  held  a  caucus  some- 
what later,  —  probably  in  February  or  March,  1800.  It  also 
was  a  secret  meeting.  It  was  attended  by  a  small  number  of 
monibers  only.  It  was  called  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  designated  by  tfie  unani- 
mous voice  of  his  party  as  the  natural  candidate,  as  with  the 
idea  of  causing  a  union  upon  Burr,  as  well  as  upon  Jefferson. 
The  situation  and  the  course  of  events  are  explained  in  a  let- 
ter, already  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  Oliver  Wolcott 
to  Henry  W.  Edwards,  printed  in  Gibba^s  History,  based  on 
Wolcott's  correspondence  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  488).  Wolcott  wrote 
that  the  division  of  the  votes  of  Virginia  in  1706  "gave  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Burr,  who  complained  of  Imd  ,faith.  At  the 
next  confert^nce,  or  caucus,  of  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Burr  required  as  a  condition  of  his  consent  to 
be  tlieir  candidate,  that  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
Republican  party  should  write  letters,  stating  that  their  honor 
was  pledged  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  him  an  equal  vote  with 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  information  which  I 
received  (though  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  to  that  effect),  that 
this  condition  wa.s  complied  with  ;  at  any  rate,  an  equal  vote 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Burr  was  in  fact  obtained.'* 

Both  parties  entered  upon  tlie  canvass  with  full  confidence ; 
but  the  Fodemlista  soon  suffered  a  severe  rebuff,  when  the 
New  York  election  took  place  in  May.  Later  their  hopes 
revived  and  the  Republicans  became  anxious.  So  well  bb» 
aured  were  the  Federalists  of  success  that  the  "Columbian  Cen- 
tinel,"  of  Boston,  on  December  13,  after  the  electors  had 
actually  voted,  asserted  that "  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  '*  of  the 
election  of  Adams  and  I'inckney.  One  week  later  the  "  Cen- 
tinel  "  was  forced  to  "  concede  "  the  *'  bad  news  "  that  Jefferson 
and  Burr  were  chosen.  The  result  bad  finally  been  determined 
by  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  on  which  the  Federalists  had 
counted  as  safe  for  their  candidates. 

In  New  York,  the  Republican  assemblymen  were  succeaafol 
in  Kew  York  city.  In  a  fit  of  faintheartedness  the  Phila- 
delphia "  Gazette '*  declared  that  the  result  "ascertains  the 
election  of  "Mr,  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,''  using  the  verb  in 
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a  sense  now  obsolete.  The  suggestion  filled  other  Fedoraliats 
with  indignant  horror.  "  I  trust,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "  this 
country  is  not  yet  so  ftbandoned  of  God.'*  The  disaster  led 
Hamilton  to  write  to  Governor  Jay,  requesting  him  to  call 
together  the  old  legislature^  which  was  Federalist,  to  pass  a 
law  giving  the  clioice  oi  electors  to  tlie  people,  by  districts. 
Another  letter,  evidently  inspired  by  Hamilton,  was  also  sent 
to  Jay  urging  the  same  step.  The  Governor  replied  to  nei- 
ther letter.  He  endorsed  one  of  them,  "  proposing  a  measure 
for  party  purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to 
odopt." 

Tlie  politicians  in  other  States  were  not  so  rigid  in  their 
morality  as  he.  Virginia,  where  the  dialrict  system  of  popular 
election  had  previously  prevailed,  and  whore  the  Federalists 
had  made  some  inroads  since  179G,  amended  its  law  and 
instituted  the  practice  of  election  on  a  genera]  ticket,  thus 
ensuring  its  twenty-one  votes  for  Jefleraon,  In  Mnswicluisetts 
n  situation  the  reverse  of  Lluit  in  Virginia  existed.  iSeveral  of 
its  raemberi*  of  Congress  were  Republicans ;  a  bye-election  of 
a  congressman  in  the  spring  of  1800  resulted  in  a  Jeffersoniaa 
success ;  and  when  the  State  election  took  place,  two  or  threo 
weeks  afterward,  Governor  Strong  had  a  clear  majority  of 
only  two  hundred,  and  a  plurality  over  Grerry  of  but  2611- 
lu  order  to  save  the  whole  vote  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gr^neral  Court 
to  assume  to  itself  tlie  appointment  of  the  electors.  A  special 
session  was  summonod,  and  a  resolution  changing  the  system 
was  passed. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  peculiar.  It  had  been 
the  practice  in  that  State  to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  mode  of 
appointing  electors  just  before  each  election,  to  bo  operative 
for  that  election  only.  At  each  prior  election  the  people  hod 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  electors  by  popular  vole. 
In  the  year  1796,  fourteen  Jefferson  electors  had  been  chosen, 
and  one  Adams  man.  But  in  the  time  of  M^r.  Adamses  popular- 
ity the  Fcdeialiflts  had  carried  the  State  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as 
the  senators  were  elected  by  classes,  for  four  years,  it  happened 
that,  in  the  year  1800,  although  the  Governor  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  strongly  Republican,  the  Senate  wa.s  still 
^''ederoliflt  hy  13  to  11.  Aa  no  law  had  been  passed  providing 
ror  a  popular  election  in  time  to  enable  the  people  to  make  a 
choice,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  itself  to  choose 
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the  electors.  The  House  passed  a  law  providing  for  an  elec- 
tion by  joint  ballot,  the  only  way  in  which  the  legislature  of 
that  Sttitc  ever  elected  oilicers.  The  Senate  rejected  the  bill 
and  proposed,  instead,  an  election  by  concurrent  vote.  The 
House  refused  to  adopt  that  method.  At  last  the  Senate  pro 
posed  that  each  House  should  name  eight  electors,  and  that 
the  two  Houses  should  vote  together  for  the  combined  list,  or 
for  fifteen  of  the  sixteen.  The  House  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
the  result  was  that  eight  Jefferson  and  seven  Adams  electors 
were  chosen.  The  Federal  senators  —  "  the  Federal  thirteen," 
as  they  were  proudly  termed  by  their  admirers  —  were  loudly 
praised  for  this  act  by  the  party  organs.  The  editor  of  the 
**  United  States  Gazette,''  of  Vhiladelphia,  wrote  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1800,  to  his  paper  :  — 

The  Federal  thirteen  deserve  the  praises  and  the  blessings  of  all 
America.  They  have  checked  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  a  deluded 
populace  and  the  wicked  speculation  of  designing  demagogues. 
On  reviewing  the  recent  aspect  of  our  political  affairs,  it  may  be 
figuratively  said,  They  have  iaeed  a  falling  world! 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  pre- 
sented, that  the  Federalists  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  suo- 
cesa.  There  were  to  be  139  electoral  votes,  of  which  70  were 
necessary  for  a  choice.  The  solid  vote  of  New  England, 
together  with  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  gave  them 
49  votes ;  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina  con- 
tributed 16  more;  and  the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina, 
which  the  people  of  that  State  promised  to  them,  again  and 
again,  would  make  up  the  majority.  Reserving  until  a  little 
later  the  story  of  the  loss  of  those  votes,  let  us  say  that  it  was 
only  political  chicanery, — or  if  that  is  too  strong  a  word, 
exceedingly  good  play  of  the  game  of  politics,  tliat  brought 
them  so  near  to  victory.  New  York  told  the  story  of  the 
popular  sentiment.  Votes  were  saved  to  Adams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  by  taking  advantage  of  earlier  e?ec- 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  two  or  three  votes 
were  gainetl  by  the  Republicans  in  Virginia  by  the  adoption 
of  the  district  system.  On  the  surface  it  appears  as  if  the 
Federalists  were  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  In  reality  they 
were  saved  from  a  much  'more  crushing  defeat  than  they  expe- 
rienced by  measures  which  the  political  morality  of  our  time 
would  condemn. 

The  progress  of  the  canvass  developed  the  usual  number  of 
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"  campaign  lies  "  and  miar^prosetitationa.  Wlien  the  overturn 
in  Adama'a  cabinet  occurreJ,  the  Trenton  "  Federalist "  asserted 
its  knowledge  tliat  the  step  was  the  outcome  of  an  agreement 
between  Adams  and  Jetferson.  Adama  waa  to  be  re-elected, 
and  so  was  Jefferson  ;  the  President  was  to  arrange  the  offices 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tlio  Vice-President,  who  was  to  give  his 
lirm  support  to  tlie  measures  of  the  administration.  The 
statement  was  absurd,  and  might  have  been  taken  as  a  joke, 
had  not  the  New  Jersey  paper  been  a  serious  organ  of  the 
party.  Of  the  same  category  was  the  report  circulated  by  the 
Federalist  papers  that  JelTerson  had  discarded  the  Sabbath, 
together  with  the  Christian  division  of  time  into  weeka^  aad 
adopted  in  his  honsehold  the  French  Jeatdn, 

In  May  the  Federalists  expecteii  to  win  by  seventy-two 
votes  against  sixty-eix.  They  counted  on  five  votes  in  North 
Carolina,  six  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  in  Maryland,  beside 
the  eight  of  South  Carolina.  In  June  they  claimed  seventy- 
nine  to  fifty-nine.  At  about  this  time  began  to  appear  argu- 
ments to  show  that  it  was  most  necessary  for  all  Feiieralist 
electors  to  give  an  equal  vote  to  both  candidates.  For  the 
most  part  the  internal  discussions  of  the  Federalists  were  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers.  But  occasionally  something  of  the  diit- 
tnist  between  Adams's  friends  and  the  adherents  of  Hamilton 
appeared  on  tlie  surface.  It  was  not  denied,  because  it  was 
evident  to  the  dullest  apprehension  that  only  by  the  most  loyal 
adherence  to  the  party  programme  could  Jefferson  be  defeated. 
Yet  when  Hamilton  made  a  tour  of  New  England,  extended 
as  far  as  Maine,  urging  the  equal  support  of  both  candidates, 
there  wag  some  criticism  of  his  action  in  the  Boston  newspaper 
most  devoted  to  Adams's  fortunes.  The  Federalists  of  South 
Carolina,  the  State  which  had  given  its  votes  for  Jetferson  and 
Thomas  Pinckney  in  1796,  now  promised  loyal  support  of 
Adama  and  C.  C.  Pinckney.  Toward  the  close  of  the  canvass 
a  distinct  offer  was  made  to  them  to  rc()ent  the  division  of  votes 
they  had  maile  at  the  former  election,  that  is,  to  give  an  equal 
vote  to  Pinckney  and  Jefferson.  General  Pinckney  refused  to 
sanction  the  coalition,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he- 
wished  for  no  votee  that  were  not  given  also  to  Adama.  The 
expectation  was  that  Adams  and  Pinckney,  under  the  bonds  of 
the  agreement,  would  receive  the  same  number  of  votes  ;  where- 
npon  the  House  of  Representatives  would  elect  Adams.  It 
was  in  the  warmest  period  of  the  canvass  that  Aaron  Burr,  in 
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flome  wfty  unknown,  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  Hamilton's 
letter  on  the  chnracterof  John  Adnras,  and  gave  it  to  the  press. 
Hamilton  then  publinhed  the  letUir  iu  full.  An  extract  from 
it  has  been  given  already,  in  the  account  of  the  election  of 
1796.  Two  sentences  only  will  be  quoted  here.  They  fol- 
low Hamilton's  severe  arraignment  of  the  President :  "  Yet, 
with  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  1  have  finally  resolved  not  to 
advise  the  withholding  from  htm  a  single  vote.  The  body  of 
Federalist*,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts,  Are  not 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  him." 

As  had  been  the  case  in  179G,  sixteen  States  took  part  in 
the  election.  New  Hampshire,  Maseacbusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania took  away  from  the  people  the  appointment  of  electors. 
Rhode  Island  conferred  the  right  upon  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  four  States  only  in  which  electors  were  chosen  by 
popular  vote  :  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nortli 
Carolina.  The  electors  of  both  parties,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, voted  equally  for  both  candidates.  One  Rhode  Island 
elector  withheld  his  vote  from  Pinckney,  and  gave  it  to  Jay. 
The  result,  by  States,  was  as  follows :  — 
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Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  tlio  exciting  events  that 
arose  out  uf  tliu  «!qual  voU;  for  Jetfersou  and  Burr,  we  must 
record  a  most  promising  Httctapt  to  remedy  by  law  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count. 
Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  tlien  proposed  subsctiuently  formed 
the  basis  of  the  "  twenty-Hecoud  joint  rule/'  ro  famous  iu  the 
countfj  of  18C9  and  1873,  and  of  the  electoral  commission  Uvr 
of  1877,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  tlie  proceedings  at  soma 
length.  A  refudution  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  23, 
1800.  by  Mr.  Ross  of  i'ennsylvania,  directed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  *'to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  deciding  disputed  elections  of 
President  and  Vice-1'residenk  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
detcnnining  tlie  legality  or  tlie  illegality  of  the  votes  given 
ior  those  otticera  in  the  difTereiit  States."  The  committee 
reported  a  bill,  February  14,  of  which  the  provisions  were^  in 
brief,  ok  follows  :  — 

On  the  day  before  the  seconc]  Wednesday  in  February  of 
any  year  when  there  was  to  be  a  count  of  electoral  votes,  each 
House  of  Congress  was  to  choose  by  ballot  six  of  its  own 
members,  who,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statfis^ 
or,  in  case  of  his  disability  from  any  cause,  the  next  senior 
justice,  would  form  a  *' grand  committee,"  with  "power  to 
examine,  and  finally  to  decide,  all  disputes  relating  to  th« 
•lection." 

Each  House  was  next  to  elect  two  tellers,  to  whom  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  electors,  after  they  had  been  opened  and  read, 
were  to  he  duliveretl  j  and  the  tellers  were  to  note  the  dates  of 
the  certificates,  the  names  of  the  electors,  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  the  governors*  certiHcatea  accompanying, 
—  tlieso  minutes  to  be  read  to  the  two  Houses  and  entered  on 
the  two  Journals. 

After  the  certificates  had  been  opened,  read,  and  minuted, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  administer  to  the  members 
of  the  grand  committee  an  ooth  to  examine  the  certificates  iia- 
partially,  "  together  with  the  exceptions  and  petitions  against 
them,  and  a  true  judgment  give  thereon,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence." All  the  certificates,  papers,  petitions,  and  testimony 
were  then  to  l)e  delivered  to  the  chairmau  of  the  grand  com- 
mittee, which  was  to  meet  every  day,  sit  with  closed  doors, 
have  ample  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  compel  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  punish  contempts.  The  powers  of 
the  grand  committee  were  stated  in  the  following  section :  — 
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Sec.  6.  That  the  ^and  committee  shall  have  power  to  inquire, 
ezamiiio,  decide,  and  report  upon  llie  coiuititutioiial  qualificatioaa 
of  the  persona  voted  for  as  Prenident  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  ;  upon  the  constitutioual  qualifications  of  the  electora 
appointed  hy  the  different  Staten,  and  Tt'hether  their  appointment 
was  authorized  by  t)ie  state  legislature  or  not ;  upon  all  petitions 
and  exceptions  agiiiust  cornipt,  illegal  conduct  of  the  electors,  or 
force,  menaces,  or  inipro]>er  means  used  to  influence  their  votes; 
or  against  the  truth  of  their  returns,  or  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  giving  their  votes :  Provided  alwatfs^  that  no  petition  or  eX' 
ceptiou  shall  be  granted,  allowed,  or  consideTed  by  the  sitting  grand 
committee,  which  has  for  its  object  to  dispute,  draw  into  question 
the  number  of  votes  given  for  an  elector,  or  the  fact  whether  an 
elector  was  cliosen  bj  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  btute  or  dis- 
trict. 

The  committee  was  to  make  a  final  report  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  stating  the  number  of  legal  votes  for  each  person,  the 
number  rejected,  and  the  reason  for  rejection  ;  such  reasons 
to  be  signed  by  those  who  agree«i  to  them.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  was  to  decide  Anally  all  questions  submitted, 
and  on  tho  day  after  the  report  was  mado  tho  two  Houses 
were  to  meet  again  in  joint  convention,  when  the  result  was  to 
be  declared,  and,  if  no  person  had  been  chosen  President,  the 
House  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  make  a  choice  according 
to  the  Constitution. 

When  the  bill  came  under  discussion,  a  motion  was  made  to 
strike  from  it  the  first  ten  sections,  —  being  all  which  contained 
any  reference  to  a  grand  committee,  —  and  to  insert  instead  of 
them  a  single  section,  providing  that  when  the  two  Houses 
should  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  certiHcatea 
of  electors  opened  and  counted,  the  nomas  of  the  States  should 
be  drawn  in  order  by  lot;  that  all  petitions  and  exceptions 
should  be  read  as  well  as  the  certificates  themselves ;  that,  if 
no  objection  should  be  made,  the  votes  should  be  counted ;  but 
that  "  if  the  votes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  objected  to,  the 
meml>er8  pre^^eut  shall  on  the  question  propounded  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  decide,  without  debate,  by  yea  or  nay, 
whether  such  votes  are  constitutional  or  not ;"  and  so  on,  each 
question  being  decided  before  the  name  of  another  State  was 
drawn.  This  proposition  was  rejected.  Various  other  amend- 
ments were  offered,  some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  sulsstantially  as  it  was  reported,  except  that  the 
constitution  of  the  grand  committee  was  changed  so  as  to  relieve 
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the  Supreme  Court  from  duty  in  connection  with  the  electoral 
count.  Each  House  of  Congress  was  to  choose  six  of  it«  mem- 
bers for  thifl  service,  and  Uie  Senate  was  also  to  select  three 
others  of  its  rocmbcrsj  of  whom  the  House  waa  to  choose  one  by 
ballot  as  the  thirteenth  member  of  the  grand  committee. 

The  whole  subject  was  conaidercd  with  extreme  care  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  After  much  debate  upon  it  in  C'Om- 
mlttoe  of  the  \Vii'>le,  the  bill  waa  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
of  which  John  Marsludl,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  waa  chair- 
man. The  committee  reported  back  the  bill,  in  a  wholly  new 
draft,  on  the  2otli  of  April,  It  provided  for  a  joint  committee 
of  four  members  from  each  House,  with  "  power  to  examine 
into  all  disputes  I'elative  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  other  than  such  as  might  relate 
to  the  number  of  votes  by  which  the  electors  may  have  been 
appointed,"  To  this  committee  all  petitions,  exceptions,  and 
memorials  against  cither  the  electors  or  the  persons  for  whom 
they  had  voted,  were  to  be  delivered.  The  committee  was  to 
meet  daily  from  the  time  of  its  appointment  until  it  nhould  make 
its  report ;  it  waa  to  have  the  powers  for  reaching  witnedees 
and  compelling  the  production  of  papers  which  the  Senate  had 
given  to  the  grand  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  to  contain  all  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  investigation, 
but  no  opinion.  The  count  was  to  bo  made  in  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  immediately  after  this  report  waa  made — tellers 
having  been  previously  appointed  in  the  manner  already  estab- 
lished by  precedent  —  in  the  following  method  :  — 

The  names  of  the  several  States  shall  then  be  written  mnder  the 
Inspection  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
separate  and  similar  pieces  of  paper,  and  folded  up  as  nearly  alike 
as  may  be,  and  put  into  a  baliot-liox,  and  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  thereof ;  out 
of  which  box  shall  be  drawn  the  pajier  on  which  tlie  names  of  the 
States  are  written,  one  at  a  time,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
named  by  the  President  thereof,  and  so  soon  as  one  is  drawn  the 
packet  containing  tlie  certificates  from  the  electors  of  tliat  State 
shall  be  oi>ened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  then  shall  l>e 
read  also  the  petitions,  depositions,  and  other  \mpen  conceniing 
the  same,  and  if  no  exceptions  are  taken  thereto,  all  the  votes  con- 
ttdned  in  such  certificates  shall  be  counted  ;  but  if  any  exception  be 
taken,  the  person  taking  the  same  shall  state  it  directly  and  nut 
argumenlatively,  and  sign  his  name  thereto ;  and,  if  it  be  founded 
on  any  circumstance  appearing  in  the  report  of  the  joint  commit' 
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and  the  exception  be  seconded  by  one  member  from  the  Senate 
one  from  the  Ilnune  of  Repre^entftlives,  each  of  whom  shall 
sign  the  said  exception  as  having  seconded  the  same,  then  each 
Ilouiie  shull  imm(*diatdy  retirtv  without  question  or  deliate,  to 
iU  own  apartment,  iiiid  shull  tjdce  the  question  of  the  excep- 
tion, without  debute,  l>y  nyvs  and  noes.  So  soon  us  tlio  question 
shall  be  taken  iu  either  House,  a  meAsage  shall  lie  sent  to  the 
other,  informing  iheui  tliut  the  House  sending  the  niessago  is 
prepared  to  resume  the  count,  and  when  such  message  shall  have 
been  received  by  both  Houses,  they  shall  again  aasemble  in  the  same 
apartment  as  before,  and  the  count  shall  be  resumed.  And  if  the 
ivro  Houses  have  concurred  in  rejecting  tlie  vote  or  votes  objected 
to,  such  rote  or  votes  shall  not  be  counted  ;  but,  unless  both  Houses 
^iVQDCur,  such  vote  or  votes  shall  l>e  counted.  If  the  objection 
n  as  aforementioned  shall  arise  on  the  face  of  the  papers  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Stoate  in  presence  of  both  Houses,  and  shall 
not  have  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  such 
objectiotis  may  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee  to  be  examined 
and  reported  on  by  them  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  their  first  report  was  made ;  but  if  both  Houses  do 
not  concur  in  referring  the  same  to  the  comaiittee,  then  such  ob- 
jections shall  be  decided  on  in  lilce  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  on  any  circumstance  appearing  iu  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  vote  of  one  State  being  thus  counted,  another  ticket 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  ballot-box,  and  the  certificate  and  the 
Totefl  of  the  State  thus  drawn  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  is  herein< 
before  directed,  and  so  on,  one  after  another,  until  the  whole  of 
the  vot««  shall  be  counted. 

The  bill  was  carefully  considered,  and  various  amendments 
were  proposed  and  negatived.  It  was  passed  on  the  2d  of 
May  by  a  vote  of  52  to  37.  On  being  returned  to  the  Senat«, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  reported  several 
amendments,  of  which  only  one  woa  adopted,  but  that  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  word  "admitting"  was 
substituted  for  ^*  rejecting,"  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
the  phraseology  of  tlie  rest  of  the  clause  was  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  amendment;  thua  providing  that,  unless  the  two 
Houses  concurred  in  admitting  any  disputed  vote,  it  should 
not  be  counted.  This  waa  precisely  the  principle  of  the  twenty- 
■econd  joint  rule  of  1865,  and  the  Senate  adopted  it  in  1800 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  11.  The  House  non-concurred,  and  a  vote 
in  each  branch  to  adhere  to  the  disagreement  defeated  the  bill. 

The  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  count,  and  the  count 
itself,  were  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  in  former  yearn 
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up  to    the   declaration  of   the   rasulty    which   was   in 
words :  — 

That  the  whole  number  of  electors  who  had  voted  woe  one 
hundred  and  thirty-ei($ht,  of  which  numbtir  Thomas  Je0er»on  and 
Aaron  Hiirr  had  a  majority;  but,  the  number  of  those  voting  for 
them  being  equal,  no  choice  wa8  made  by  the  people;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  remaining  duties  devolve  upon  tlie  House  of 
Representatives. 

Already  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  House,  in  case  the  count  should  show  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  elect  a  President;  and  the  rulei,. 
having  l>ecn  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  were  adopted 
as  follows :  — 

Finii.  In  Uie  event  of  its  appearing^  upon  the  counting  and 
ascertaining  of  the  votes  given  for  President  and  Vice-l*resident, 
according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that  no  i»er- 
son  has  a  constitutional  majority,  and  the  same  shall  have  been 
duly  declared  and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  this  House,  the 
Speaker,  accompanied  by  Ihu  members  of  the  House,  shall  return 
to  their  Chamber. 

Seconii,  Seats  shall  be  provided  in  this  House  for  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  notification  of  the  same  shall  bA 
made  to  the  Senate* 

Third.  Tlie  House,  on  their  return  from  the  Senate  Chamber, 
it  being  ascertained  that  the  constitutional  number  of  States  aro 
present,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  choose  one  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made  for  President;  and  in  case 
upon  the  first  ballot  there  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  in  such  cose  the  House  shall  con- 
tinue to  ballot  for  a  XVesident,  without  interruption  by  other  busi- 
ness, until  it  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly  chosen. 

Fourth.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for  President,  tha 
House  shall  not  adjourn  until  a  choice  is  made. 

Fijih,  The  doors  of  the  House  shall  l}e  closed  during  the  bal- 
loting, except  against  the  officers  of  the  House. 

Sixth,  III  balloting  the  following  mode  shall  be  observed,  to  wit : 
The  reprPHentatives  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  so  seated  that 
the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  be  together.  The  representatives 
of  each  State  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  ballot  among  themselves, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  vote  of  that  State ;  and  it  shall  be  allowed, 
where  deemed  necessary  by  the  delegation,  to  name  one  or  more 
persona  of  the  representation  to  be  tellers  of  the  ballots.  After 
the  vote  of  each  State  is  ascertained,  duplicates  thereof  shall  be 
made ;  and  in  case  the  vote  of  the  State  be  for  oue  person,  then 
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fche  nune  of  that  pereoii  shall  be  written  on  each  of  the  dupU- 
SUtes;  and  in  case  the  ballots  of  tho  State  be  equally  divided, 
then  the  word  "  divided  "  shall  be  written  on  each  duplicate,  and 
the  siud  duplicates  shall  bo  deponit^d,  in  manner  hereafter  pre- 
ficrilwd,  in  boxea  to  he  pro%'ided.  That  for  the  conveniently  tak- 
ing the  ballots  of  the  several  representatives  of  the  respective 
States,  there  be  sixteen  ballot-boxes  provided;  and  that  there  be, 
additionally,  tiA'o  boxes  provided  for  receiving  the  votes  of  the 
Slates ;  that  after  the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  have  aaoor^ 
tained  the  vote  of  the  State,  the  Serf;eant-at-Arm8  shall  carry  to 
the  respective  delegations  the  two  ballot-boxes,  and  the  delegation 
nf  each  State,  in  the  presence  and  subject  to  the  examination  of 
all  the  members  of  the  delegation,  shall  deposit  a  duplicate  of  the 
vote  of  the  State  in  each  ballot-box ;  and  where  there  is  more  than 
one  representative  of  a  State,  tlic  duplicates  shall  not  both  be  de- 
posited by  the  same  person.  When  the  votes  of  the  States  are  all 
tbuh  taken  in,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  carry  one  of  the  general 
ballot-boxes  to  one  ta1>1e,  and  the  other  to  a  second  and  separate 
table.  Sixteen  members  shall  then  be  appointed  as  tellers  of  the 
ballots,  one  of  whom  shall  be  taken  from  each  State,  and  be 
nominated  by  the  delegation  of  the  State  from  which  he  was 
taken.  The  said  tellers  shall  be  divided  into  two  eqnal  seta  ao- 
eording  to  such  agreements  as  shall  be  made  among  themselves, 
and  one  of  the  said  uets  of  tellers  shall  proceed  to  count  the  votes 
{n  one  of  the  said  Lioxes,  and  the  other  set  the  votes  in  the  other 
box;  and  in  the  event  of  no  appointment  of  teller  by  any  dele- 
gation, the  Speaker  shall  in  such  cose  appoint  When  the  votes 
of  the  States  are  counted  by  the  respective  sets  of  tellers,  the  r^ 
BuU  filial  1  be  reported  to  the  House ;  aud  if  the  reports  agree,  the 
same  shall  }ye  accepted  as  the  true  votes  of  the  States ;  but  if  the 
reports  disagree,  the  State-s  shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  new 
baUot,  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Sevfntk.  If  either  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall  have  a  major- 
ity of  t}ie  vot«s  of  all  the  States,  the  Speaker  shall  declare  the 
same;  and  official  notice  thereof  shall  be  immediately  given  to 
the  IVesident  of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  the  Senate. 

Kigkth.  All  questions  which  shall  arise  after  the  balloting  com- 
mences, and  which  shall  l)e  decided  by  the  House  voting  per  ra;iifa 
to  be  Incidental  to  the  power  of  choosing  the  President,  and  which 
shall  require  the  decision  of  the  House,  shall  be  decided  by  States, 
aud  without  debate;  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  the  votes 
of  States,  the  question  shall  be  lost. 

An  active  intrigue  had  been  in  progress  among  the  Fed- 
eroliste,  dating  back  almost  to  the  day  when  they  learned  of 
tlieir  defeat,  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  prevention  of  the 
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election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  first  plan  which  occurred  to 
them  was  that  tlie  House  of  KeprescntativcB  ehmiUl  ballot 
fruitlossly  for  a  I're&ident  until  the  fourth  of  March  had 
passed,  when  both  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Prcsideut 
•would  become  vacant.  Then  the  law  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ^  would 
become  operative,  and  a  new  election  would  bo  held.  This 
scheme  was  outlined  in  the  **  Columbian  Centiuel  "  in  December, 
1800.  Some  of  the  Federalist  writers  have  denied  that  such 
a  purpose  as  this  was  ever  cntcrlaincd ;  but  the  proof  is  too> 
strong  for  denial  that  it  was  the  first  move  made  in  the  most^' 
indefensible  and  scandalous  act  in  the  history  of  the  Federalist 
party.  It  was,  nevertheless,  soon  abandoned  ;  and  another 
plan  was  adopted  by  preference.  Tlie  plan  was  the  supiwrt 
of  Burr,  and  his  election  over  Jefferson.  The  Federalist*?  seem 
to  have  come  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  resolution  to  give 
Burr  their  votes.  They  did  so  in  opposition  to  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Hamilton,  who  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  many  public  men.  He  argued  directly 
with  influential  members  of  Congress,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
the  help  of  other  pruminent  Federalints  in  cii^unding  the 
party  from  disgracing  itself.  No  act  of  Hamilton's  public 
life  shows  more  conspicuously  his  hi^h-mindodness  and  hia 
political  sagacity.  His  position  is  epitomized  in  a  brief 
sage  from  a  letter  to  Gouvemeur  Morris:  *'  I  trust  the  Fed-'' 
eralista  will  not  finally  lie  so  mad  as  to  vote  for  Burr.  I 
speak  with  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  character. 
His  elevation  can  only  promote  the  purposes  of  the  desperate 
and  profligate.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I  ought  to 
hate,  it  is  Jefferson.  With  Burr  I  have  always  been  person- 
ally well.  But  the  public  good  must  lie  paramount  to  every 
private  consideration."  The  repugnance  of  the  Federalists 
who  persuaded  themselves  to  support  Burr  is  well  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House :  "  By  a  mode  of  election  which  was 
intended  to  secure  to  preeminent  talent  and  virtues  the  first 
honors  of  our  country,  and  forever  to  disgrace  the  barbarous 
institutions  by  which  executive  power  is  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  organs  of  generation,  we  have,  at  one  election, 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  government  a  semi-maniac,  and  who 
in  his  soberest  senses  is  the  greatest  marplot  in  nature  ^  and 
iSm.  10.    8eep.S7. 
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at  the  next  a  feeblo  and  false,  enthusiastic  theorist,  and  a 
profligate  without  character  and  without  property,  bankrupt 
in  both." 

Hamilton's  moat  powerful  efforU  to  detach  the  Federalists 
from  Hnrr  were  exerted  upon  the  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentativca  from  Delaware^  31r.  James  A*  Buyard.  ^Ir. 
Bayard  agreed  with  Hamilton  in  opinion ;  but  as  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleman,  two  or  three  weeka  after  the  election :  ''  I  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  a  torrent  which  I  perceived  might  be 
diverted,  but  could  not  be  opposed."  He  **  contrived  to  lay 
hold  of  all  the  doubtful  voles  in  the  House,  which  enabled 
me,  according  to  views  which  presented  themselves,  to  protract 
or  terminate  the  controversy."  The  fact  was  that  the  Federal- 
ists made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  assurances  from  Burr  that 
bo  would,  if  elected,  administer  the  government  as  a  Federal- 
ist. Burr  could  have  been  elected  if  he  had  committed  him- 
aelf  to  them.  His  character  was  such  that  his  unwillingness 
to  do  so  must  be  attributed  to  doubts  of  succnss  rather  than  to 
principle.  Letters  written  by  him  after  his  equality  with 
Jefferson  in  the  race  was  ascertained,  showed  that  be  under- 
stood and  acquiesced  in  the  agreement  that  Jefferson  was  to  be 
President.  Yet  he  carried  on  an  intrigiie  with  the  Federalists, 
without  ever  going  so  far  as  to  leave  open  no  way  back  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Republican  party.  His  odroitnesa  over- 
reached itself.  When  Mr.  Bayard  had  satistied  hiiusolf  that 
Burr  would  not  commit  hit^self,  he  took  a  decided  step  which 
resnlted  in  the  election  of  Jefferson. 

When  the  Hou.<te  of  Repreeentativea  retired  to  its  own  hall, 
balloting  for  a  President  began  immediately.  Every  member, 
with  two  exceptions,  was  present,  and  one  of  the  two,  too  ill  to 
attend,  was  in  a  committee-room  adjoining  the  hall,  whore  a 
bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.  From  the  first  several  Feder- 
alists voted  for  Jefferson,  but  the  most  of  them  supported 
Burr.  A  New  Jersey  member,  whose  defection  Jeffers«^n  had 
predicted  two  months  before,  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to 
Jefferson.  Georgia  was  entitled  to  two  representatives.  One 
of  its  members,  a  Republican,  had  died  not  long  before.  The 
other,  a  Federalist,  voted  for  Jefferson,  and  thus  gave  him  the 
vote  of  the  State.  Jefferson  had,  in  all,  the  votes  of  eight 
States.  Burr  had  the  votes  of  six  States.  Maryland  nnd 
Vermont  were  divided,  —  Marj-land  because  of  the  defection 
of  another  Federalist]  the  party  division  of  the  delegation  was 
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three  Federalists  and  three  Republicaiw.  As  the  ConBtitution 
required  a  nmjority  uf  all  Itie  Statea  to  elect,  the  vote  was  not 
efl'ective.  The  House  balloted  nioeteen  times  od  the  lltti  of 
February,  nine  times  on  the  12th,  and  onco  each  on  the  13th, 
,14th,  10th,  and  17th,  —  thirty-five  times  in  all.  At  every 
trial  the  result  vras  the  same.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table :  — 


BtAm. 

Jeflenoa. 

Burr. 

Btat«  roted  for  — 

Kew  Hampahin  .    .    . 

_ 

Burr. 

Vennout     .     . 

1 

IHvided  — Bluk 

MosHichiiMtta 

3 

11 

Burr. 

RImkIv  tsluid  . 

- 

Butt.                        * 

Connoctioat     . 

- 

Burr.                          J 

New  York  .     . 

0 

JefFenoD. 

Now  JerwT    .     , 

3 

Jeffereun. 

FeuuBylvaoik  .     . 

9 

Jefferson. 

Delaware    .     . 

- 

Burr. 

Maryland    .     . 

4 

IHvided  — Blank. 

Virjrinia      .     . 

16 

3 

Jefferson. 

Noi-th  Carolina 

y 

I 

Jefferson. 

South  C&roliDa 

- 

B 

Burr. 

GeufKia  .     .     . 

1 

- 

Jefferson.                 ' 

Kentockr    .     . 

2 

- 

.lefferaon.                    * 

Tflunesaee   .     « 

1 

~ 

Jeifereon. 

Total  ,     .     . 

55 

4& 

The  thirty-eixth  ballot,  taken  on  the  17th  of  Febniary, 
resvilted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Tlie  Federnlists, 
excepting  those  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  declined  to  vote.  This  action  gave 
the  votes  of  Vermont  and  Maryland  to  JefferBon,  raising  his 
number  to  ton ;  it  rendered  blank  the  votes  of  Delaware  and 
South  Carolina;  and  left  to  Bnrr  the  four  New  England 
States  above  named.  Mr.  iJaynrd,  in  the  account  of  tlie  elec- 
tion which  he  gave  to  Hamilton,  already  quoted,  says  that 
when  he  becAme  satisfied  that  J-turr  would  not  commit  liimself, 
he  ''came  out  with  the  most  explicit  and  determined  declara- 
tion of  voting  for  Jefferson.  You  cannot  well  imagine,"  he 
continue.*!,  **  the  clamor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  waa 
subjected  for  some  dnys.  We  had  several  caucuses.  AK 
acknowledged  that  nothing  but  depperate  measures  remained. 
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which  several  were  disposed  to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  will- 
ing openly  to  disapprove.  We  broke  up  each  time  in  confu- 
sion and  discord,  and  the  manner  of  the  last  bullot  was  arranged 
but  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote  was  given/'  He  reports 
t}iat  but  for  one  Connecticut  member,  all  tlie  Federalists  would 
have  voted  blank.  A\Tien  that  member  rfifuaed,  the  rest  of  his 
delegation  refused  also,  and  thereupon  the  other  New  Kngland 
members,  except  the  one  from  Vermont,  joined  them  in  their 
action,  and  voted  for  Burr  to  the  lost.  '*  The  means  existed," 
he  further  declared,  "of  electing  Burr,  but  this  required  his 
co5peration.  By  deceiving  one  man  (a  great  blockhead)  and 
tempting  two  (not  incorniptiblo)  he  might  have  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States." 

The  inauguration  was  even  more  informal  than  that  which 
took  place  in  1793,  when  Waahington  took  the  outh  the  sec- 
ond tiraG.  There  ia  no  evidence  that  either  Washington  on  that 
occasion,  or  Mr.  Adams  in  1797,  made  use  of  a  carnage  to 
reach  the  Capitol.  Nevertheless,  an  untrue  story  that  Jeffer- 
son rode  on  horseback,  unattended,  to  the  building  where  Con- 
g^ress  met,  and  that  he  hitched  his  horse  to  a  fence  post,  has 
been  the  basis  of  an  idea  that  the  new  President  brought  the 
style  of  government  back  to  republican  simplicity.  The  truth 
is,  that  at  ten  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March, 
Burr  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  took  the  oath  of  othce, 
and  began  to  preside  over  the  Senate.  At  noon  Jeflferson,  clad 
in  his  usual  dress,  walked  from  the  l>oarding-houso,  where,  as 
Vice-President,  he  resided,  accompanied  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery from  Virginia.  He  went  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol 
where  the  House  was  in  session,  and  was  received  by  Vice- 
President  Burr.  Having  taken  a  scat  ))otwccn  Burr  and  Chief 
Justice  ALarshall,  he  soon  rose  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  The  oath  was  then  administered  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. President  Adams  was  not  present  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  inauguration  he  left 
Waahingtou  on  his  journey  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts. 


VI 

THK  DEMOCRATIC  REGIME 

A  POLITICAL  era  began  with  the  inauguration  of  Jcffereon. 
Forty  years  of  uninterruptetl  ascendency  of  his  party  were 
followed  by  twenty  years  more,  during  which,  although  it  wai 
twice  defeated  in  the  electoral  colleges,  its  adversariea  enjoyed 
the  8Weet«  of  power  for  four  years  only  —  one  presidential 
terra.  The  Republican  party  was  in  its  origin  merely  a  party 
of  opposition.  Its  chosen  designation  had  but  a  negative 
Bignitication,  for  it  was  adopted  rather  to  bring  an  accusation 
of  monarchical  tendencies  against  the  party  in  power,  than  to 
embody  a  political  programme  of  its  own.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  government  without  a  plan  or  a  promiiia. 
Its  adversaries  applied  to  the  members  of  the  party  the  terms' 
"Jacobins"  and  **  Democrats  }  "  perhaps  not  inappropriately, 
since  much  of  their  early  political  activity  bad  been  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  democratic  societies  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  Jefferson  himself  never 
adopted  the  democratic  name ;  but  gradually  that  which  had 
been  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  became  the  ordinary  designa- 
tion of  the  party,  and  ultimately  a  name  proudly  held.  The 
Democratic  party  survived  two  great  rivals,  the  Federalist  and 
the  Whig  parties  ;  and  has  como  down  to  our  own  time  in 
unbroken  succession,  although  not  without  more  than  one 
radical  change  in  its  principles.  For  no  one  to-dny  holds  the 
Jeffersonian  creed.  No  one  believes  in  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  as  he  understood  it ;  no  one  places  the  State  above 
the  nation,  or  accepts  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  denies  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  as  an  arbiter  and  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,  or,  in  short,  takes  the  view  of  Federalist 
legislation  which  Jefferson  took.  The  strictest  constniction  of 
our  time  concedes  greater  authority  to  the  national  government 
than  Hamilton  ever  claimed  for  it. 

One  must  carefully  avoid  judging  the  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians of  the  first  quarter  century  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
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Boards  which  later  geQemtious  have  set  up.  1/  Jefferson 
those  vho  acted  with  him  deemed  the  States  eafer  reposi- 
toriea  of  uUinmte  authority  thau  the  general  government,  ve 
must  remember  that  the  "  more  perfect  union  "  was  still  an 
experiment.  If  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutiona  as- 
serted a  doctrine  which  woa  to  imperil  the  existence  of  the 
government  -,  and  if  some  Federalists  of  the  highest  authority 
considered  most  seriously,  although  most  secretly,  a  project 
having  for  its  purpose  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Northern  confederacy  ;  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  people  had  not  had  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  an  authority  paramount  to  that  set  up  in  their  state  capitals, 
uor  had  the  Union  itself  become  an  object  of  national  love  and 
devotion.  Descending  to  the  less  important  matter^  what  was 
the  trae  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  concerned  the 
respective  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  State  and  nation,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  nt  either  that  a  moet  conservative  view  was 
taken  at  first ;  or  that,  as  experience  demonstrated  both  the 
safety  of  intrusting  larger  powers  to  the  general  government, 
and  the  necessity  of  conceding  such  powers  to  it,  if  the  United 
8tates  were  to  make  itself  respected  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
more  liberal  construction  prevailed. 

Jefferson's  inaugural  address  had  in  it  a  note  of  conciliation. 
^*  We  have  called  by  different  names  brothers  of  the  same 
principle.  We  are  all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Federalists." 
But  there  was  no  conciliation  in  his  administrntion.  Con- 
gress proceeded,  under  his  IcadcrBbip,  to  undo  all  it  could  of 
the  work  of  the  Fedemlitita.  The  judiciiiry  system,  established 
•t  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  was  an  object  of 
special  detestation.  Tlic  act  was  repealed  and  the  judges  de- 
prived of  their  offices;  and  the  attack  upon  the  judiciary  was 
foUowecl  up  by  impeaching  judges  obnoxious  to  the  Republi- 
cans who  could  not  be  dis[>osed  of  by  the  repeal.  The  taxing 
system  was  changed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  a  corps  of  Federal 
officehoMera.  Jefferson  exercised  the  power  of  removal  and 
appointment  in  order  to  reward  party  friends.  The  navy  was 
treated  with  neglect.  The  President  was  always  ostentatious 
in  his  efforts  to  restrain  within  most  narrow  bounds  the 
authority  of  the  general  government,  and  to  expand  the  func- 
tion of  the  individual  States ;  yet  the  most  conspicuous  act  of 
his  first  administration,  indeed,  of  his  whole  term,  was  the 
ucquiaitiou  of  Louisiana  —  a  measure  involving  a  construction 
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of  the  Constitution  far  more  latitudinarian  than  that  which 
Hamilton  put  upon  it.  Many  prominent  Northern  Federalistsy 
in  their  anger,  their  helplessness,  their  apprehension  that  the 
rule  of  the  Southern  States  iras  to  be  fastened  upon  tha 
country  permanently,  entertained  the  idea  of  a  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confed- 
eracy, to  consist  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  course  of  the  Federalists  at  this  juncture  was  such  as 
amply  to  justify  the  people  in  excluding  them  from  the  govern- 
ment, Their  excesses  in  opposition  were  not  the  same  as  those 
wiiich  bad  been  a  reproach  to  the  Republicans  during  the 
administration  of  Washington  and  Adams.  They  did  not  fill 
the  public  journals  with  false  charges  against  the  national 
officers ;  nor  garble  and  misrepresent  their  words,  their  acts, 
and  their  motives ;  nor  did  they  load  their  political  enemiee 
with  vituperative  epithets.  But  they  were  childishly  petulant 
in  defeat ;  thoy  tried  to  regain  power  by  detestable  intrigue* 
and  unnatural  coalitions  ;  and,  as  boa  just  been  said,  some  of 
them  consulte^l  together  as  to  a  separation  from  those  whom 
they  could  not  control,  by  breaking  up  the  Union.  Most  of 
this  was  carried  on  in  secret  at  the  time ;  much  of  it  has  since 
been  brought  to  light.  Hamilton  was  aware  of  it.  Not 
improliably  it  was  his  opposition  to  the  scheme,  in  which 
Burr  and  leading  Federalists  were  engaged,  that  prompted  the 
Vice-President  to  challenge  him  to  the  fatal  duel.  Less  than 
a  week  before  hia  death  he  said  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  "  You 
are  going  to  Boston.  You  will  sea  the  principal  men  there. 
Tell  them  from  me,  as  my  request,  for  God's  sake,  to  ccaae 
these  conversations  and  tlireatenings  about  a  scparatiou  of  the 
Union." 

"With  whatever  bias  or  impartiality  one  may  look  upon  the 
contentions  and  the  actors  of  that  era,  one  thing  is  evident 
The  people  were  with  the  President,  and  the  administration 
grew  stronger  as  time  passed.  This  is  shown  abundantly  by  the 
progress  which  the  Republican  party  made  in  the  States  where 
previously  it  had  been  weak.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Fedoralist  party  was  dead  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South ; 
but  the  hopelessness  of  a  struggle  against  the  f>arty  in  power 
was  so  fully  recognized  aa  to  deter  the  opposition  from  nomi- 
nating cnndidotes,  in  many  cases.  In  New  England  one 
Federalist  stronghold  after  another  was  stormed  ;  some  of  them 
were   captured ;  from    more  than  one  other  the  enemy  was 
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repulsed  with  such  effort  as  to  exhaust  the  holders  and  encour- 
Bge  the  assailants  to  hope  that  it  would  surrender  at  the  next 
attack. 

Jefferson's  bearing  in  the  presidential  office  pleased  the 
people.  He  was  informal  and  approachable.  He  discontinued 
the  levees  which  had  been  a  Bocial  feature  of  the  preceding 
sdmiuistmtionB  —  which,  indeed,  was  a  rather  obvious  thing 
to  do,  now  that  the  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  to  a 
small,  ill-built  little  village  in  a  vast  swamp,  which  bad  no 
society  worthy  of  the  name.  He  also  abolished  the  custom  of 
3  speech  to  Congress,  to  which  each  House  was  expected  to 
reply,  and  substituted  a  written  message.  This  change  seemed, 
to  the  popular  mind,  a  departure  from  a  system  borrowed 
from  the  English  government,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
purely  republican  form.  Jefferson  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
failure  of  his  predecessor,  to  which  the  attitude  toward  him  of 
his  cabinet  ministers  contributed.  The  Republican  President 
sought  from  his  secretaries  advice,  not  their  consent  to  his  mea- 
sures. He  realized  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  resolta, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  final  decision  rested  with  him. 
The  Federalists  bad  supposed  him  a  shifty  time-server.  They 
found  him  a  master  in  his  own  administration.  They  fancied 
that  he  was  of  a  nature  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They 
saw  him  Uke  boldly  the  great  risk  of  purchasing  Louisiana, 
which  they,  —  and  even  he,  at  a  period  not  many  months 
earlier,  —  deemed  a  great  violation  of  the  Constitution.  This 
measure,  extremely  popular  in  the  South,  and  hardly  less  so  in 
the  North,  beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  circle  of  Federalist 
leaders,  determined  the  result  of  the  election  of  1S04  beyond 
all  doubt.  Jefferson  would  probably  have  been  elected  easily  ; 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  reduced  the  opposition  to  him 
almost  to  nothing. 

The  danger  that  the  will  of  the  people  might  be  frustratea 
by  the  selection  of  an  inferior  man  as  President,  was  fully  re- 
vealed by  tlie  election  in  1800.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  to  prevent  this  very  occurrence  that  the  Convention  of 
1787  had  adopted  the  device  of  a  vote  for  two  persons  without 
designating  who  was  to  be  President.  The  device  had  failed 
aignally.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  formal  propo- 
sition of  a  change  of  system  was  made  prior  to  that  election, 
and  proceeded  from  Vermont.  The  legislature  of  that  State,  in 
November,  1799,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  an  amendment 
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of  the  Constitution  to  provide  that  the  electors  should  deeig- 
imte  for  whom  they  voted  as  President,  and  for  whom  as  Vice^ 
Prefiidout.  On  February  28  of  the  following  year,  1800,  tha 
MassachusetU  General  Court  passed  a  resolution  approving 
the  aiueuduieut.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement  at  that 
time. 

In  1801  Hamilton  drafted  two  amendments,  one  of  which 
closely  resembled  the  Vermont  resolution  ;  the  other  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  choice  of  electors  by  legislatures  or  by 
general  ticket.  It  provided  that  Congress  —  not  the  Stato 
legislatures  —  should  divide  each  State  into  as  many  districts 
as  the  number  of  tlectora  to  which  it  should  be  entitled,  and 
that  one  elector  should  be  chosen  by  those  qualified  to  vote; 
for  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  These 
two  amendnienta  were  introduced  in  the  Kew  York  legislature 
by  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  Republican,  and  were  adopted  January 
30,  1802.  A  resolution  similar  to  the  first  was  adopted  De- 
cember 15,  1801-  Both  self*  of  resolutions  were  presented  in 
Congress  in  Februan,',  1802,  but  the  matter  was  not  brought 
forward  for  consideration  until  just  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  On  May  1,  with  little  debate,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  rejected  a  reso- 
lution of  amendment  briefly  providing  tliat  in  all  future  elec- 
tions the  votes  given  should  designate  for  which  person  the 
elector  voted  as  President  and  for  which  as  Vice-Presidentw 
The  vote  was :  ayes  42,  noes  22.  It  was  held  by  the  speaker 
• — it  is  not  now  so  held —  that  two  thirds  were  necesaary  oven 
on  preliminary  motions.  Reported  adversely  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  amendment  was  neverthe- 
less passed  the  same  day  by  47  to  14.  The  resolution  reached 
the  Senate  the  next  day,  and  was  taken  up  and  acted  upon  on 
the  3d,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It  was  rejected  by  15vote« 
to  8,  not  two  thirds.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  one  of  the  New  York 
senators,  voted  against  the  amendment ;  and  felt  bound,  since 
the  measure  had  come  to  Congress  as  a  proposition  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  to  explain  an  act  which  defeated  it.  His 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  been  quoted  already 
(p.  12). 

At  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  Congress,  which  met  in 
October,  1803,  the  question  was  considered  at  great  length 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  An  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  was  ultimately 
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adopted,  was  introduced  early  in  the  session  by  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, who  WQ9  now  e  senator  from  New  York.  Senntor  Pierce 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Federalist,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  forbidding  the  election  of  any  person 
as  President  who  bad  held  the  office  eight  years,  until  a  full 
term  of  four  years  had  intervened  ;  and  allowing  him  thereafter 
to  be  elected  for  only  four  years  in  eight.  Senator  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  amendment  all  that  re- 
ferred to  a  Vice-President,  his  object  being  to  abolish  the  otiice, 
Neither  of  these  propositions  found  favor,  and  the  resolution, 
after  slight  verbal  amendment^  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Deeember  2,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  10,  —  nearly  a  party  division. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  meanwhile  had  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  an  amendment  having  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
a  form  much  shorter,  and  more  nearly  resembling  Hamilton's 
draft.  C'Omplaint  was  mode  in  the  House  that  the  Senate  bad 
not  acted  upon  this  other  resolution ;  but  the  Senate  version 
was  taken  up  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  and 
acrimonious  debate.  It  met  with  substantinlly  unanimous  op- 
poaition  from  tlie  Federalist  side  of  the  House.  The  chief 
objection  urged  against  it  was  based  upon  the  clause  provid- 
ing that  when,  the  choice  of  President  devolving  upon  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives,  that  body  does  not  effect  an  elec- 
tion before  the  4th  of  March,  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President  It  was  held  that  the  proposed  amendment  woidd 
degrade  the  vice-presidency  by  inviting  the  nomination  to  the 
office  of  men  who  wo\ild  never  be  thought  of  for  President ; 
and  the  obnoxious  clause  would  result  in  putting  a  second-rate 
roan  into  the  first  oftice  whenever  the  House  failed  to  elect. 
Uoger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  opposing  the  defeated  amend- 
ment of  1802,  had  uttered  prophetic  words  regarding  the  pro- 
posed change.  "  What,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  principle?  The  office  of  Vice-President  will  bo  car- 
ried  to  market  to  purchase  the  votes  of  particular  States."  It 
would  be  invidious  tosptfcify  the  numerous  cati-cs  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  been  verified  ;  but  we  need  not  go  back  many 
elections  to  find  modern  instances.  Nevertheless,  it  was  open 
to  the  advocates  of  tlie  change,  if  it  would  have  been  in  good 
taste  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  Mr.  Burr's  presence,  to  say  that 
the  system  under  which  they  were  then  living  had  nearly 
brought  to  the  presidential  chair  one  whom  no  party  would 
have  selected  deliberately  for  that  position.     Hamilton's  com- 
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ment  on  Morris'a  excuse  for  voting  against  the  amendment  in 
1802  is  to  the  point :  '*  One  such  fact  as  the  lato  election  is 
worth  a  thousand  beautiful  theories.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  great  stress  was  laid  by  Fedoral- 
ist  speakers  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  impeudiug 
change  to  diminisli  the  influence  of  the  small  8tatea —  an  ap- 
prehension which  was  ever  before  tliem,  since  they  were  ever 
reminded  of  the  dominance  which  Virginia,  the  greatest  of  the 
States,  had  already  assumed.  So  far  as  the  8c]ection  of  presi- 
dential candidates  is  concerned,  their  expectation  has  been  ra- 
ized. Since  the  system  of  nominating  conventions  was  intro- 
duced, three  candidates  only  who  were  residents  of  small  States 
have  been  made  the  "standard  bearers"  of  either  of  the  lead- 
ing parties,  —  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire;  Fremont,  nominally 
of  California,  which  was  a  small  State  in  1856 ;  and  Blaine, 
of  Maine.  But  the  constitutional  system,  in  giving  equal 
representation  to  the  States  in  the  Senate,  has  more  than  com- 
pensated the  small  States  for  any  loss  they  may  have  suffered 
in  other  directions. 

The  amendment  came  to  a  vote  in  tho  Houso  at  last,  and 
was  carried  by  the  exact  constitutional  m^ority  —  84  to  42 ; 
but  the  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  Macon  was  required  to  make  up 
the  number  in  the  affirmative.  As  hod  been  the  case  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  in  general,  a  party  division.  Twenty-four  of 
the  negative  votes  were  given  by  New  England  members,  and 
only  three  members  from  that  section  supported  the  measure. 
Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  noes  exceeded  the  whole 
number  of  Federalist  members  in  the  House.  Even  among 
the  Republicans  of  the  North  there  was  a  fear  of  Southern  rule, 
Virginia  domination,  and  the  control  of  the  government  by 
the  large  States.  The  ameudment,  as  adopted,  was  in  these 
words :  — 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vof^  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  persons  voted  for  as  Pre- 
sident^ and,  in  distinct  ballots,  the  persons  vot-ed  for  as  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  and  of  all  persona  votod  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  liste  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  scut  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The 
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President  of  the  Senate  shalU  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
Hons*?  of  R<?pre«entative-s,  open  all  the  certitioates,  and  tiie  votes 
shall  then  be  coiinU*d;  tiie  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
voteit  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  laimber  \)e  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  aud  if  no 
perAou  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  nuinl>ers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
fur  an  Presideutv  tlte  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Pre- 
sident the  vote  shuU  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  voLe.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  memlier  or  memlters  from  two  thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  umjority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neceflsaiy  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall 
act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional disability  of  the  l*resident. 

The  person  haviwg  the  greatest  number  of  votes  aa  Vice-Presi- 
det)t  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  numlKir  of  electors  apiwiuted ;  aud  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate 
•hall  choose  the  Vice-President :  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  wliole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  not  pasBcd  until  December  8,  1803. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  ratilication  of  ''  three  fourths 
>f  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States"  could  be  obtained 
o  as  to  make  the  amendment  operative  at  the  next  election. 
An  effort  was  made,  it  may  ho  remarked^  in  explanation  of 
the  quotation  marks,  to  amend  the  resolution  submitting  the 
amendment^  so  as  to  read  '*  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,"  To  correct  the  ambiguity  and  dispel 
the  idea  that  a  thrce^fouVtha  vote  was  mquired  of  a  State 
legislature,  would  have  sent  the  resolution  back  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  objectionable  phrase  was  allowed  to  stand.  In  order 
to  provide  for  any  contingency  a  law  was  passed,  the  following 
provisions  of  which  remained  in  force  until  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1887.     It  was  enacted  that  the  electors  — 

shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
respectively,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  above  -  mentioned 
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Amendment ;  and  having  mode  and  signed  three  certificates  of  all 
the  votes  given  by  them,  each  of  which  certificate*  shall  contain 
two  distinct  lists,  one  of  the  votes  given  for  iVesidenl  and  the 
other  for  Vice-President,  they  shall  seal  up  the  naid  certificates, 
certifying  on  each  that  lists  of  all  the  votes  of  such  8tate  given 
for  President  and  of  all  votes  given  for  Vice-President  are  con- 
tained therein,  and  shall  cause  the  said  certificates  to  be  tran»> 
mitted  and  disposed  of,  and  in  every  other  respect  act  in  conformity 
nith  the  proviitiona  of  the  act  to  which  tliis  is  a  supplement.  And 
ever}'  other  provision  of  tlie  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement, and 
which  is  not  virtually  repealed  by  this  act,  shall  extend  and  apply 
to  every  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-lVesident  of  the  United 
States  made  in  conformity  to  the  above-mentioned  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  Uie  United  States. 

It  was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  that  until  electors 
should  receive  a  notice  that  the  amendment  had  been  duly 
ratified  by  a  sutticient  number  of  States,  they  should  vote  in 
both  ways,  the  old  and  the  new,  make  out  six  certificates,  and 
send  two  sets  of  each  kind  to  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
but  only  those  which  should  be  in  conformity  to  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  tlie  election  were  to  lie  opened.  This 
provision  became  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  promptness  of 
the  States  in  ratifying  the  amendment,  —  which  was  de- 
clared adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  notification  ad- 
dressed to  the  several  governors  on  the  25th  of  September, 
ISO-I.  Thirteen  of  the  sixteen  States  ratified  the  amendment. 
The  diascutiug  States  were  ISlassachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Delaware. 

The  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
Presitlent  by  a  caucus  of  congressmen  was  now  well  estab- 
lished. That  which  hnd  previously  l>een  done  secretly  and 
informally  was  by  the  Kepublicans  done  openly  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  no  need  of  a  caucus  for  the  choice  of  a 
CAudidate  for  President.  All  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
But  no  one  was  in  favor  of  Burr.  The  chief  oifenccs  for  the 
commission  of  which  his  memory  is  execrated,  hiid  not  yet 
Ijeen  committed;  but  be  had,  long  before,  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  early  party  frienils.  One  hundre*!  and  eight  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  nttended  the  caucus  on  the 
25th  of  Fehruar)',  1804.  Mr.  JeU'erson  was  nominated  unani- 
mously. George  Clinton  of  New  York  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President,     The  vot«  stood  :  — 
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For  George  Clinton,  of  New  York 67 

"   .lohu  Breckenridge,  o£  Kentucky #20 

"    Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts 0 

•'    John  Langdon,  of  Xew  Hampshire 7 

"    Giedon  Granger,  of  Conuecticut 4 

"    Samuel  Maclay,  of  Peiinsylrania  .    .    ^    .    .    .       1 

The  Federaliatfl  agreed  to  support  Chnrles  Cotesworth  Pinck» 
ney,  of  South  Coroliiio,  for  President,  and  Rufus  King,  of 
New  York,  for  Vice-President.  Where  and  by  wJiom  those 
nominiitions  were  made  is  not  known.  The  information  ia 
not  given  in  the  newaiwpera  of  the  time,  nor  is  any  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  referred  to  in  the 
published  correspondence  of  public  men. 

There  was  no  canvass.  The  Federalists  deliberately  with* 
drew  from  serious  opposition  to  the  election  of  Jefferson,  save 
that  in  the  States  where  they  were  still  strong  thoy  fought 
desperately  to  retain  their  ascendency.  The  purpose  not  to 
make  n  general  canvass  was  foreshadowed  a  year  earlier  by 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  wrote  to  Roger  Griswold  in  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  that  it  was  the  wise  course  "to  leave  the  arena  free 
for  the  Democrats  to  squabble  in,  at  the  next  election,"  pre- 
dicting that  they  either  would  "divide  with  mortal  hatred*' 
and  honest  men  would  com©  by  their  own,  or  would  *'  unite 
in  their  present  chief,"  He  added  that  "  the  confidence  in* 
spired  by  such  appearance  of  universal  ajiprohation  might  take 
from  his  vanity  the  snafllo  which  it  now  prances  under,  and 
give  you  more  mammoth  expectations,"  —  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  rhetoric  of  the  time,  but,  still  better,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  delusion  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
under  which  most  of  the  Federalists  labored. 

Seventeen  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Ohio  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  November  29,  1802.  A  new 
apportionment  had  been  made,  based  upon  the  census  of  1800, 
increflfling  the  numl>er  of  ReprescntativcH  from  106  to  1*12, 
and  the  number  of  electors  from  138  to  176.  In  seven  of  the 
States  electors  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  —  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee.  They  were  chosen  hy  the  i>eople  on  general 
ticket  in  the  other  States,  except  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  where  they  were  chosen  by  districts.  Ken* 
tucky  was  divided  into  two  districts,  eastern  and  western,  and 
four  electors  were  chosen  on  general  ticket  in  each.      The 
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number  of  candidates  was  very  large ;  but  tbere  vros  not  a 
Federalist  among  tliern.  Disaster  overtook  the  Fedenilisti  of 
Kew  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  proposed  to  re- 
turn to  the  system  of  popular  election,  abandoned  in  1800  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Adams's  election  sure.  The  Repub- 
licans urged  that  the  electors  be  chosen  by  districts,  but  this 
was  refused.  The  Federalists  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
both  States  carried  by  the  Jetfer»onians  A  few  election  re- 
turns have  been  culled  from  the  new6pa[)era.  They  illus- 
trate the  onesidedness  of  the  contest  outride  of  New  England, 
Massachusetts  gave  29,254  to  Jefferson;  25,139  to  Pinckney. 
Pennsylvania,  22,081  to  Jefferson ;  1,239  to  Pinckney.  New 
Jersey,  13,119  to  Jefferson ;  19  to  Pinckney.  Ohio,  2,093  to 
Jefferson  ;  360  to  Pinckney. 

The  electoral  votes  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Nsw  Humpahire 

Vermont     .     .  . 
UAasochuftetU 

Rhode  Iflland .  < 

Coniifcticut     •  . 

Kew  York .     »  . 

New  Jersey     .  , 

FemuylTania  .  , 

Dd»WIUQ    .      .  . 

HaryUod  •    .  < 

Virg-inift     .     ,  . 

North  Carolina  . 

Sooth  Carolina  . 

Oeoi^.    .    .  , 

Eentnoky  .    .  . 

Tennowog  .     .  . 
Ohio.     ... 

Total.    .    . 


PmiMarr. 


7 

a 

19 
4 

19 

8 

20 

9 

24 

14 

10 

6 

8 

5 

3 


ld2 


14 


VrnK-PuzDm. 


7 
6 

19 
4 

19 

8 

20 

9 
24 

14 

10 

0 

8 

3 


162 


14 


The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  electoral  count  were 
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noticeable  for  one  incident  only.  The  Vice-President  said, 
■addressing  the  two  Houses  assembled  in  joint  meeting :  "  You 
will  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  count  the  votes,  as  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  direct."  This  was  different  from  the  prao- 
ce  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  himself  counted  the  votes. 

There  were  some  irregularities  in  the  certificates  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  attention  was  called  to  them ;  but  no  objection  was 
made  to  any  votes,  and  the  result  was  declared  in  accordance 
with  the  above  list. 
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The  years  of  Jefferson's  second  adminUtration  icere  years  of 
increasing  trouble.  At  the  end  of  it  the  Rfipublican  party 
escaped  as  by  a  mimclo  the  fato  which  had  overtaken  the  Fed- 
eralists eight  years  before.  During  the  whole  t«nn  the  Prew- 
dent  was  nominally  supported  by  an  immense  majority  in 
Congress.  The  Senate  in  the  ninth  Congress  numbered  twenty- 
seven  Kcpublicana  and  seven  Fedemlistfl ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  hundred  and  nineteen  Republicans  and  twenty- 
five  Federalists.  The  division  was  nearly  the  same  in  the 
tenth  Congress.  Xevertheleas,  both  in  Congreaa  and  in  the 
community  at  large  the  opposition  to  administration  measures 
"Was  large  and  powerful.  In  each  of  the  three  largest  States  of 
the  Union  the  Republican  party  was  rent  by  feuds.  In  Now 
York,  the  Livingston»  and  ClJut<in8  having  unitedly  put  down 
the  liurr  faction  fell  into  a  quarrel  that  lasted  many  years, 
and  affected  profoundly  the  politics  of  that  State.  In  Penn- 
aylvania  the  followers  of  Governor  McKenn,  assists  by  the 
Federali.sta,  defeated  the  "  regular  nomination  of  Snyder, 
who  represented  the  more  radical  element,  that  styled  itself 
'*  Friends  of  the  People.*'  This  disaension  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  shrewd  piece  of  politics  just  in  time  to  save  the  State 
to  tlie  party  in  180S.  Virginia,  under  the  lead  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, was  for  a  short  time  an  opponent  of  the  administration, 
and  to  the  end  of  tlie  canvnss  was  divided  between  Madison 
and  I^Ionroc.  It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  the  impossibility  of 
uniting  the  opposition  ratlier  than  the  strength  of  Mr,  Madison 
aaved  that  gentleman  from  defeat. 

The  chief  events  of  the  administration  were  occurrences  in 
our  foreign  relations.  Even  before  Mr.  JcfTerson  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office  a  second  time  Mr.  Monroe,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  began  the  negotiation  with  Si)ain  for  a  recognition 
of  American  claims  for  spoliation  and  for  a  cession  of  Florida. 
Monroe  was  thwarted  in  his  mission  by  France,  and  retired 
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>m  Madrid  in  humiliation.  At  Paris  he  had  no  better  for- 
tune, and  when  he  returned  to  his  post  at  London  he  Avas  con- 
fronted with  judicial  decisions,  confirming  the  seizure  of  Amer- 
ican vessels,  which  almost  destroyed  the  righte  of  trade  enjoyed 
by  the  shipping  of  neutral  nations.  Our  ministers  in  France 
•nd  Spain  received  hints  which  were  duly  transmitted  to  the 
President,  that  although  both  governments  denied  that  West 
Florida  was  propnrly  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  a  few 
million  dollars  paid  to  8pain  would  cfTcctuatc  a  cession  of  the 
territory  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson  sent  to  Congress  in 
December,  1805,  a  message  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  defiance 
toward  Spain ;  hut  in  a  private  conference  with  Randolph,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  suggested 
that  Congress  offer  to  put  two  million  dollars  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purposes  of  the  negotiation.  Kandolph  from  that  moment 
turned  against  the  administration.  He  saw  in  the  President's 
two  attitudes  —  one  public  and  the  other  private — a  purpose 
to  gain  credit  with  the  people  by  a  show  of  firmness  and  na- 
tional self-assertion,  meanwhile  shifting  upon  Congress  the 
responeibility  of  what  popularly  might  be  deemed  a  more  craven 
policy,  which  he  really  desired  to  see  adopted.  Randolph  also 
recognized  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  course  a  movement  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Madison  as  the  presidential  candidate  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. In  spite  of  Randolph's  vehement  opposition  the  **  two 
million  act'' — an  appropriation  of  that  sum  for  the  foreign 
relations  —  was  carried  through  both  branches  of  Congress,  sit- 
ting with  closed  doors.  But  although  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  Republican  party  was  nearly  five  to  one  in  the  House  and 
nearly  four  to  one  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  received  a  majority 
of  fourteen  only  in  the  lower,  and  of  six  in  the  upper  House. 

The  relations  with  England  grew  steadily  worse.  The  doc- 
trine that  n  neutral  flag  should  protect  the  goods  and  the  crew 
sailing  \»nder  it,  strenuously  argued  by  American  diplomatiste, 
was  cnntemptuonsly  rejected  and  constantly  disregarded  by 
Great  I^ritaiii.  Vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  seized  and  con- 
demned ;  tho  crows  of  American  ships  were  mustered  on  their 
decks  by  British  naval  ofhcerM,  and  all  men  who  seemed  worth 
taking  were  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  king  and  carried 
away.  Congress  thereupon  passed  a  joint  resolution  forbidding 
the  importation  into  the  country,  from  Great  Britain  or  elso- 
where,  of  any  uf  an  enumerated  list  of  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture.    Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Jefferson,  hoping  to  come  to 
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terms  with  England,  appointed  William  Pinkncy,  of  Maryland, 
a  joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  Monroe,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  A  stipulation  that  the  visitation  of  American 
vessels  by  *' press  gangs"  and  the  impressment  of  American 
Bailors  should  cease  was  a  sine  qua  iwn  insisted  upou  in  the 
instructions  of  the  commissioners.  This  condition  was  rejected 
without  qualiScation  by  Lords  Auckland  and  Howick,  the 
British  commissioners,  who  nevertheless  undertook  that  special 
instructions  should  be  given  and  enforced,  enjoining  great  cau- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation ;  and  promised 
prompt  redress  in  case  the  rights  of  native-born  Americana 
should  be  Wolated.^  The  case  before  the  American  commia- 
fiioners  was  similar  to  that  which  had  confronted  Jay  when  he 
■was  deputed  by  Washington  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  If  the 
instructions  were  strictly  complied  with,  no  treaty  could  be 
made.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  determined  to  accept  what  was 
offered^  and  conclude  the  treaty.  The  situation  of  American 
vessels  at  sea  was  steadily  growing  worse.  Already  a  British 
Order  in  Council  had  been  issued,  blockading  the  coast  from 
Brest  to  the  Kibe,  and  prohibiting  trade  by  neutrals  from 
port  to  port  along  that  coast.  Whila  the  Monroo  and  Pinkney 
negotiation  was  in  progress  Bonaparte  issued  his  Berlin  de- 
cree, declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockad6.^^H 
Under  this  decree  Americana,  and  all  other  neutrals,  wore  for-^^^f 
bidden  to  trade  with  the  British  islands ;  and  all  vessels  hav- 
ing British  merchandise  on  board  were  liable  to  seizure.  Other 
orders  and  other  decrees  followed,  under  which  every  American 
vessel  found  at  sea  became  the  lawful  prize  of  any  English  or 
French  naval  vessel. 

When  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Monroo  and  Pinkney  reached 
Jefferson,  he  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  He  had 
decided  to  withhold  it  as  soon  as  be  learned  from  the  letters 
of  the  envoys  what  its  purport  was  to  be.  This  action  of  the 
President  greatly  embittered  the  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  breast  of  the  envoy  himself. 

Next  came  the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake  by  the  British 
war  vessel  Leopard,  an  act  of  insolence  almost  unsurpassed  in 
the  relations  of  two  nations  nominally  at  peace  with  each  other; 

1  Great  BritAin  never  ■dmittod,  nntll  mmny  yejtrs  uftor  the  War  of  ISIS, 
that  a  native-born  Briton  could  divest  himself  of  hh  obligation  to  his  sover- 
eign. The  right  of  expatriation  and  ol  luturalizalion  in  a  foreign  country 
was  denied. 
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eome  weak  and  niggardly  attempts  at  measures  of  defence  ^  and 
the  Kmluirgo.  Ttiid  laet  act,  which  "wait  in  ita  earliest  form 
limited  in  its  operation,  though  not  by  its  terms  limited  in 
duration,  was  at  first  popular.  As  it  was  evaded,  more  strin- 
gent provisions  were  added ;  and  an  act  to  enforce  it  was 
passed.  It  caused  widespread  distress  and  ruinous  loss  in  all 
the  commerclai  States.  The  first  embargo^aut  was  passed  in 
December,  1807 ;  two  supplementary  acts  were  passed,  one  in 
January,  and  one  in  March,  1808.  The  evils  cAused  by  it 
began  to  be  felt  just  as  the  presidential  canvass  was  opening ; 
they  were  intolerable  before  the  election  took  place. 

JetTorson  announced,  after  hia  becond  inauguration,  that  he 
should  not  again  be  a  candidate.  At  no  time  thereafter  did  he 
make  a  secret  of  his  wish  that  Madison  should  be  his  successor. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  official  acts  were  influ- 
enced by  his  desire  to  accomplish  this  object;  as  little  can  it 
be  questioned  that  a  part  of  the  opposition  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  hia  own  party  was  dictated  by  a  wish  of  many  Kepub- 
licans  to  thwart  this  purpose.  A  large  number  of  the  Nortliern 
Democrats  were  becoming  exceedingly  weary  of  the  Virginia 
dynasty.  In  the  ninth  Congress  they  broke  away  from  South- 
ern control  and  nearly  defeated  Macon  for  Speaker.  He  was 
elected  on  the  third  trial  only,  and  then  by  a  bare  majority. 
In  the  tenth  Congress  thoy  succeeded  in  defeating  him  and 
electing  Varnum,  of  Massachusetts.  George  Clinton,  who  had 
been  voted  for  at  every  election,  and  was  now  Vice-President, 
was  evidently  not  averse  to  profiting  by  the  growing  dislike  of 
Southern  dictation.  Moreover,  by  all  the  precedents  he  was 
the  natural  successor,  as  A»lams  had  been  to  Washington,  and 
Jeflferson  to  Adnms.  Yet  he  could  not  count  even  on  the  Bup- 
I>ort  of  New  York,  in  pressing  his  claims,  so  fierce  was  the 
contention  with  the  Livingstons. 

There  was  still  another  candidate,  Monroe,  who,  as  has  been 
alrea<ly  stated,  had  a  grievance  against  the  administration,  and 
who  was  warmly  supported  by  John  Randolph  and  all  other 
Soathem  Democrats  who  would  not  follow  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son implicitly.  The  eituation  did  not  promise  harmony  in  the 
canvass  of  the  ruling  party.  The  Federalists  adopted  a  wait- 
ing attitude.  They  had,  until  the  Embargo  began  to  be 
severely  felt,  no  hope  whatever  of  carrying  through  a  candidate 
of  their  own ;  but  thoy  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  fos- 
ter Democratic  division,  and  evinced  a  purpose  to  use  tbeiz 
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force  in  defeating  Jefferson's  candidate,  if  the  dissentient 
Bepublicans  8liould  organize  an  oppoMtion.  Later  in  the  can- 
vass, not  only  did  they  have  hope  for  themselves,  but  they 
alarmed  the  supjjorters  of  the  adiiuiiigtraLiou.  At  the  end  of 
June,  180y,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
thought  that  "  the  Federalists  will  turn  us  out  by  4th  of 
March  next,"  and  in  August  he  reckoned  no  States  safe  for 
Madison,  save  *'  the  Western  States,  Virgiuia,  South  Carolina, 
and  perhaps  Georgia." 

The  canvass  opened  in  January.  On  the  21st  of  that  month 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  legislature  took  the  lead  in  nom- 
inating candidates  for  President.  Two  caucuses  were  held  on 
that  day.  The  lirst,  attended  by  119  members,  unanimously 
recommended  Mr.  Madison ;  the  uther,  attended  by  CO,  gave 
all  but  ten  votes  to  Monroe.  Two  days  before  these  caucuses 
were  held,  Senator  ISradlcy  of  Vermont  issued  a  notice  to  the 
Kepublican  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  requesting 
them  to  meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  23d  of  the  month 
at  six  o'clock.  This  call  was  issued  "  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  vested  in  me."  The  purpose  of  the  caucus,  the  antici- 
})ated  result,  and  the  assumption  of  *'  powers  "  by  the  Vermont 
senator,  aroused  instant  opposition  ;  and  then  were  heard  the 
first  vehement  protests  against  the  nomination  of  I'residents  by 
congressional  caocus,  which  were  destined  to  grow  in  vigor  ami 
in  the  number  of  their  supporters  until  the  system  was  over- 
thrown. Mr.  (iray,  a  member  from  Virginia,  published  an 
answer  to  Mr.  llradley^s  summons,  couched  in  the  blustering 
style  of  the  political  literature  of  that  day :  *^  I  take  the 
earliest  moment  to  declare  my  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  of 
power  declared  to  be  vested  in  you  —  of  your  mandatory  style, 
and  the  object  contemplated.  .  •  .  I  cannot  cont^ent,  either  in 
an  individual  or  repres^entalive  capacity,  to  coimtenuuce,  by  my 
presence,  the  midnight  intrigues  of  any  set  of  men  who  may 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
people,  of  selecting  pro|)er  persons  to  fill  the  important  oflices 
of  President  and  Vice-Presidnnt.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  the 
honest  people  of  the  United  States  can  much  longer  suffer,  in 
silence,  so  direct  and  palpable  an  invasion  upon  the  moat 
important  and  sacred  right  belonging  exclusively  to  them." 

A  member  from  New  York  published  a  burlesque  upon  Mr. 
Bradley^B  notification,  in  which,  *'iu  pursuance  of  a  similar 
power  vested  in  me,"  he  deemed  it  expedient  for  the  purpose 
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not  nomiD&ting  a  Prefiident,  not  to  call  ft  Convention  at  the 
•une  lime  and  plac^,  and  requested  members  not  to  attend  it, 
**  to  aid  and  sanction  an  infringement  of  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  features  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.*'  Nevertheless  the  caucus  was  held.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  by  ^  senators  and  representatires, 
although  only  89  votes  were  easth  Yet  the  uttendaiice  comprised 
not  only  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  strength  in  both 
Houaes  of  Congress,  bat  more  than  one  half  of  th«  \rhole 
membership  of  both  bodies.  On  a  ballot  Mr.  Madison  had  S3 
yote3.  Mi.  Geor:ge  Clinton  3,  and  Mr.  Monroe  3.  The  first 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  resulted  in  79  votea 
for  Mr.  Clinton,  5  for  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  3 
for  Henry  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  1  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  Messrs.  Madiaon  and  Clinton 
vera  then  formally  declared  nominated.  An  announcement  of 
the  action  of  the  caucus  was  made  in  a  resolution ;  aud  a 
atatement  was  appended,  which,  in  substantially  the  same  form, 
«M  employed  by  every  anbeequent  caucus  of  the  kind  as  long 
u  the  system  was  in  vogue.  It  declared  *Hhat,  in  making  the 
forogoiflg  recommendation,  the  members  of  this  meeting  liave 
acted  only  iu  their  individual  characters  as  citizens;  that  they 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  from  the  neee&sity  of 
the  case  ;  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  imporUnca  of  union 
to  the  Kepublicans  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea 
in  the  present  crisis  of  both  our  external  and  internal  afTairs ; 
and  as  being  the  most  practicable  mode  of  consulting  and  re- 
specting the  interests  and  wishes  of  all  upon  a  subject  so  truly 
interesting  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States." 

Harmony  was  not  restored  by  the  nomination.  Seventeen 
Republican  members  of  Congress  published  a  protest  against 
the  selection  of  Mr.  !&fadison.  They  denied  both  the  regularity 
and  the  expediency  of  the  caucus.  They  asserted  that  the 
times  demanded  a  man  abl^  '*  to  conduct  the  nation  with  firm- 
ness and  wt;^ioni  through  the  perils  which  surround  iCw  .  .  . 
Is  James  Madison  such  a  man  ?  We  ask  for  energy,  and  we 
are  told  of  his  moderation  ;  we  ask  for  talent,  and  the  reply  ia, 
his  unassuming  merit ;  we  ask  what  were  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  public  libertVp  and  we  are  directed  to  the  pages  of  the 
'Federalist,'  written  in  conjunction  with  ^Vleiander  Hamilton 
and  John  Jay,  and  in  which  the  most  extravagant  of  their 
iloctrines  are  maintained  and  propagated  t ''     The  extent  to 
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which  the  revolt  extended  at  this  time  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Clinton  himself  came  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he  dis* 
avowed  consent  to  the  proceedings  of  the  congressional  caucus. 
The  candidate  for  the  second  place  repudiated  the  proceedings 
hy  which  he  had  been  put  in  nomination. 

Of  calm  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and 
of  argument  why  one  party  rather  than  the  other  should  be 
intrusted  with  power,  there  waa  none.  The  canvass  was  a 
game  oi  politics  from  beginning  to  end.  In  PennEtylvania,  for 
example,  the  "  Constitutionalists/'  —  that  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which,  allied  with  the  Federalists,  had  put  and 
kept  Governor  McKoan  in  office,  when  thoy  fonnd  that  there 
YPoa  no  other  member  of  their  faction  who  could  command 
Federalist  votes  for  governor,  —  suddenly  changed  their 
attitude  and  anticipated  the  other  faction  by  coming  out  zeal- 
ously for  Madison.  The  "Conventionalist*/'  as  the  anti- 
[3fcKean  faction  was  called,  followed  their  example,  but 
nominated  a  different  set  of  electors.  Then  a  harmonizing 
committee  made  up  a  list  which  favored  McKean,  while  the  Mc- 
Kean  men  gave  their  votes  for  Governor  to  Snyder,  whom  they 
had  been  fighting  for  years.  In  our  day  this  would  be  called 
a  "  deal."     It  ensured  to  Madison  the  vote  of  Vennsylvania. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  were  for  a  tima 
encouraged  by  the  refusal  of  their  candidate  to  withdraw. 
When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  hud  been  effected,  Jef- 
ferson maintained  at  least  the  outward  appearance  of  neutrality 
as  between  him  and  Monroe.  Later  in  the  canvass  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  persuade  Mr.  ^lonroe  to  withdraw;  and  when 
the  election  took  place,  Madison  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  Virginia.  So  far  as  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  con- 
cerned, the  only  hopo  was  in  securing  Federalist  support.  The 
Livingstons  were  ardent  Madisonians.  Mr.  Clint<m*8  political 
fortunes  at  this  time  were  in  the  keeping  of  iiis  nephew, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  who  did  not  —  perhaps  he  would  not,  perhaps 
he  could  not  —  come  to  terms  with  the  Federalists.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  it  was  the  political  virtue  of  the  Federalists  that 
prevented  the  arrangement.  Yet  a  party  that  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Aaron  Burr  could  have  bail  few  qualms  of  con- 
science in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  the  man  with  whom 
their  political  opponents  had  once  threatened  to  defeat  George 
Washington, 

Tho  ultimate  course  of  the  Federalists  was  not  decided  until 
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October.  It  seems  first  to  have  been  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  month,  leas  thtui  five  weeks  before  thu  ap|x)int- 
meut  of  electors,  in  the  coluinnti  of  the  Charleston,  Soutb  Car- 
olina, "Courier":  "We  are  authorized  to  say  that  certain 
accounts  have  been  received  in  this  city  stating  that  Gen. 
Charles  Cotcsworth  Pinckney  of  this  State  will  bo  supported 
by  the  Federal  Kepublicana  throughout  the  several  States  at 
the  ensuing  election,  as  President  of  the  United  States." 

£ven  while  the  etibrts  to  patch  up  u  peace  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  proceeding  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  there 
was  much  uervousnesa  and  anxiety  among  the  leaders  as  to 
the  result.  State  elections  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  disappointed  them  greatly  and  caused  them  to  fear  the 
lose  of  all  New  England  with  forty-five  electoral  votes.  Delar 
ware  was  surely  Federalist.  It  was  feared  that  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  might  give  a  majority  of  their  votes  against 
the  administi-ation.  Then  the  loss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
giving  of  a  few  New  York  votes  to  Clinton  would  defeat  Mad- 
ison. But  tlic  Pennsylvania  Htate  election  in  October  relieved 
them  of  their  fears;  and  Vermont,  although  it  chose  a  Feder- 
olist  governor,  had  a  Democratic  legislature,  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem then  prevalent  of  an  equal  representation  of  towns,  large 
and  small. 

The  number  of  States  in  1808  was  the  same,  ecventocn,  as 
in  1804.  Electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  l>elaware.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia ;  by  the  people  on  general  ticket  in  New 
Hampshire,  Rl»»de  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio; 
by  popular  vote  by  districts  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  as  before,  was  divided  into 
two  districts.  In  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  stated,  there  was 
no  }>ermanent  law  for  the  appointment  of  electors.  Governor 
Sullivan  was  a  Kepublican ;  the  General  Court,  strongly  Fed- 
eralist. At  its  first  session,  in  June,  1S08,  long  before  tlie 
usual  time,  it  elected  Mr.  James  Lloyd  as  wnnU^r  to  Buccee<l 
John  Quincy  Adama.  Mr.  Adams  had  gone  publicly  over  to 
the  Kepublicans,  and  had  even  attended  the  congressional 
caucus,  and  voted  for  Madison.  The  legislatxire  ignored  the 
governor  altogether  in  making  arrangementa  itself  to  appoint 
the  electors ;  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  November  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  it  re-assembled.  Governor  Sullivan  sent  in  a 
message,  advising  that  the  appointment  of  electors  be  submitted 
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to  the  people.  The  General  Court  not  only  disregarded  the 
advice,  hut  framed  its  order  for  the  choice  of  the  electors  so  aft 
to  dispense  with  the  certification  of  the  Governor.  Nineteen 
Federalist  electors  were  duly  appointed.  Governor  Sullivan 
did  not  certify  the  appointment,  but  he  sent  to  Congress  ti 
statement  as  to  the  method  of  appointment  which  was  designed 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  objection  to  the  votes  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  alleged  informality,  which  was  no  informality 
at  all,  as  a  reading  of  the  Constitution  will  show,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  memorial;,  in  December.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  for  raising  a  joint  committee  "  to 
emmine  the  matter  of  said  memorials  and  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  both  Houses,"  but  it  waa  not  acted  on.  A  few 
days  later  another  resolution  was  introduced,  directing  the 
memorials  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate.  After  some  debate,  in 
which  only  one  member  expressed  the  opinion  that  Congress 
could  take  action  in  the  premises,  the  resolution  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  with  the  memorials,  where  it  waa 
ordered  that  all  the  papers  be  laid  on  the  table ;  and  no  action 
whatever  was  taken  upon  them. 

In  New  York  the  Peraocrata  had  a  majority  of  the  legisla^ 
ture ;  but  in  the  divided  state  of  the  party  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  factions  was  needful  to  save  the  vote  of  the 
State.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Clintonians  demanded  a 
part  of  the  electors  as  the  price  of  abstaining  from  an  alliance 
with  the  Federalists.  The  fact  that  a  division  waa  made  indi- 
cates, nevertheless,  that  it  was  extorted.  Tlie  **  mixture  list," 
to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  the  Federalists,  received  sixty- 
five  votes,  the  l*inckney  ticket  forty-six.  There  waa  a  smaller 
admixture  of  Clinton  men  in  the  list  of  electors  chosen  than 
the  Federalists  siipposed. 

The  case  of  New  Jersey  was  peculiar.  The  law  required 
electors  to  be  appointed  within  thirty-four  days  before  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  inadvert- 
ently fixing  the  election — by  the  people  —  thirty-six  antf 
thirty-five  days*  before  tbe  time  for  the  electors  to  meet  —  op 
the  Ipt  and  2d  of  November.  Attention  was  called  to  th» 
illegality  of  such  action  in  ample  season  to  remedy  the  over- 
sight; but  the  legislature,  —  this  waa  a  year  when  political 
manifiuvring   was  almost   universal} — chose   to   leave    thingfr 

^  All  clcctioas  In  Kcw  Jersey,  ind  in  Mine  other  States,  at  thai  time,  Iute# 
two  dji^t. 
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^^^^J          118  they  Tfere.     If  the  Federalist*  were  successful,  the  election       1 

^^^^^1            \vould  be  null,  nnil  the  volo  of  the  SbiUc  would  be  lost.     If  the        I 

^^^^P            Democruta  should  carry  the  State,  the  leKialature  could  meet        1 

^^^^^^            and  appoint  the   same   persons.     The  Democrats  did   have  a        1 
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majority ;   but  the  electoral  vote  depended  for  its  validity  on 

the  choice  of  the  electors  by  the  legislature. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place  in  the  Hail  of  the 

Representatives,  but  by  some  oversight  there  was  no  provision 

in  the  joint  reiwlution  directing  how  the  count  should  proceed, 

that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  take  the  chair.     John 

Randolph,  who  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  create  difli- 

cultiea  when  there  was  opportunity,  called  attention  to  the  fact. 

and  objected  to  the  chair  being  vacated  by  the  Speaker  with-        1 

1                   out  a  vote  of  the  House.     **  He  did  not  wish  the  privileges  of       1 
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tbifl  House  any  way  diminished."     The  case  waa  provided  for       1 
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by  a  formal  vote,  and  the  Senate  was  admitted.  When  the 
votes  had  all  been  opened  and  the  returns  tabulated,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  was  about  to  read  the  result,  when  one  of 
the  tellers  remarked  that  one  return  was  defective,  not  having 
a  governor's  certificate  attached,  referring,  of  course,  to  Massa- 
chusetU.  Nothing  further  was  6aid,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Milledge,  senator  from  Georgia,  proceeded  to  de- 
clare the  result,  as  sho\vn  by  the  table  on  page  95. 

Mr.  Madirau's  inauguration  was  almost  aa  informal  as  Mr. 
Jefferson's  had  been  eight  years  before.  He  was  conveyed  in 
a  carriage  to  the  Capit-ol,  escorted  by  two  companies  of  militia, 
and  went  to  the  Kcprescntatives'  Hall  attended  by  two  or 
three  members  of  tlie  cabinet.  The  Vice-President  had  already 
tftken  the  oath  of  office,  but  Mr.  Milledge  still  presided  over 
the  Senate.  Mr,  Madison  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company,  having  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  his  chief  auditor;  and  the  oath  was  then  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  MaishalL 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  historian  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  never  weaker  in  all  its 
departments  than  during  the  first  part  of  Madison's  adminis- 
tration. The  times  rci]uired  that  it  should  be  strong.  The 
policy  in  the  closing  months  of  Jefferson's  term  had  been 
feeble  end  vacillating.  The  emlvtrgo  not  only  had  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  for  wliich  it  was  laid^  but  it  had  made  a 
large  contingent  of  the  Democratic  party  semi-allies  of  the 
Federalists  in  opposing  the  administration  measures.  The  last 
session  of  the  tenth  Congress  —  Decern)  ter,  1808,  to  March  4, 
1809 — witnessed  the  passage  of  an  act  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo^ and,  just  before  the  Congress  expired,  a  complete  change 
of  policy  iu  the  substitution  of  non-intercourse  for  the  em- 
bargo. A  few  only  of  the  members  knew  the  secret  reason  of 
thia  w>lt&-fticf.  It  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  negotiations 
about  to  begin  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  newly  appointed  Hritish 
envoy.  Mr.  Madison  made  Robert  ■Smith,  of  Maryland,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  —  the  weakest  incumbent  of  that  oflice  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  agreement  made  with  Mr. 
Erskine  was  one  which  the  instructions  the  envoy  had  received 
did  not  authorize  him  to  make ;  and  it  was  impatiently  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Canning.  From  that  time  on,  until  war  was  de* 
clared  in  1812,  there  was  a  diplomatic  wrangle  between  the 
two  governments.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
both  England  and  France  were  hopelessly  and  equally  bad. 
It  would  have  puzzled  much  abler  men  than  those  who  had 
the  fortunes  of  America  in  charge  to  decide  what  was  the 
wisest  course*  —  to  declare  war  against  both  the  powers,  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  a  purpose  to  accept  the  best  that  could 
be  obtaine<l,  or  to  sttbmit  to  conditions  against  which  we  were 
too  weak  to  struggle. 

Madison  chose  none  of  these  ooursea.     He  wav  sinoerely  da- 
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RirouB  of  peace,  hut  he  would  not  be  aQtisficd  to  take  what 
England  would  offer.  Deniumiing  more,  lie  got  nothing. 
Congress  contained  few  strong  m«n,  ulmost  none  who  aupported 
the  admiaistratioQ.  Yet  the  party  majority  was  large  enough 
to  give  a  subservient  acquiescence  in  the  measures  proposed  to 
CougresSf  even  though  it  lacked  leaders.  The  iiiterminuble 
controversy  went  on.  Mr.  Madison  became  weary  of  the  war 
in  his  cabinet  between  Mr.  tSmith  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  re- 
quired the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  }-le  had 
previously  become  reconciled  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  now  ap* 
pointed  that  gentleman  to  tlie  Stat«  Department.  Monroe  en- 
tered ofhce  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  the  long 
quarrel  with  England  to  a  close,  and  with  great  confidence  in 
hia  own  power  to  hold  the  aiiministmtion  back  from  the  war 
into  which  it  was  drifting,  But  a  force  greater  than  his  own 
entered  into  public  atfaira  just  three  weeks  before  bis  return  to 
office,  and  soon  swept  him  away.  His  appointment  was  dated 
November  25,  1811.  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  the 
twelfth  Congress  met.  It  contained  in  the  House  of  Kepr&- 
sentativea  a  group  of  young  Republicans,  or  Democrat*,  who 
assumed  control  of  atfairs  in  a  miistorful  fashion  :  John  C* 
Calhoun,  William  Lowndes,  and  Langdon  Cheves,  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Cheves,  the  oldest  of  the 
four,  was  but  thirty-tlvc.  CA&j^  who  was  thirty-four,  waa 
elected  Speaker  by  a  great  majority.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  new  member  and  also  a  young  man,  acte<l  with  thia 
quartet  uf  young  men.  William  H,  Crawford,  a  Senator  from 
Georgia,  —  afterward  the  victim  of  "King  Caucus,"  —  who 
had  been  acting  on  somewhat  independent  lines,  now  became 
a  stanch  party  man.  All  the  elfortu  of  this  coterie  of  youthful 
leaders,  of  whom  those  jtist  named  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
tonded  directly  to  war  with  England.  They  overbore  the  op- 
poEtition  of  Mr.  Madiann,  and  carried  Monroe  along  with  the 
current.  It  was  reported  at  tlie  time  on  the  authority  of  Mr, 
James  Fisk,  then  a  Republican  member  of  the  House  from 
Vermont,  that  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Madison,  and  in- 
formed him  that  war  was  resolved  upon ;  that,  unless  such  a 
step  was  taken,  the  Federalists  might  ]X}ssibly  carry  the  presi- 
dential election ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  ready  to  adopt  that 
policy  he  would  be  abandoned,  and  another  candidate  chosen 
for  the  pending  election.  It  is  not  possible  either  to  verify 
or  to  disprove  this  nsacrtion.     Mr.  QuLucy,  of  Musaachuaettay 
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repeated  the  flUtement,  in  a  fonn  as  distinct  as  the  niles  of  the 
House  would  allow,  during  Uie  following  year ;  and  its  truth 
was  not  questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay  ia  reported 
to  have  denied  the  story ;  but  the  form  of  his  denial  is  not 
given.  Carl  Schurz,  in  his  Life  of  Clay,  says  that  there  ia  ''no 
evidence "  that  coercion  was  applied  to  Madison ;  which  is 
true,  but  not  conclusive.  It  is  certain  that  the  President 
abandoned  his  settled  policy  at  a  time  when  nothing  had  been 
clianged  except  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress ;  that  he  recommended  an  embargo,  which  was  voted ; 
and  that  he  followed  the  recommendation  with  a  war  message, 
to  which  Congress  responded  promptly,  though  not  by  so  large 
ft  majority  as  he  could  have  wished,  with  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  June,  1812. 

The  Republican  caucus  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  was  held  on  the  12th  of  May, 
No  opposition  to  the  caucus  manifested  itself.  The  members 
vho  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  the  action  which  they  could 
foresee,  absented  tbemselves.  There  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  Republican  senators  and  members,  only 
eighty-three  of  whom  attended  tlie  caucus.  Now  York  was 
represented  by  a  single  member,  for  New  York  had  a  plan  of 
ita  own.  New  England  and  New  York  combined  did  not 
furnish  fiB  many  members  of  the  caucus  as  did  Virginia  alone. 
Thus  conipoaed,  the  caucus  was  haminnioiis  and  unanimous. 
Mr.  Madison  received  eighty-two  votes  for  I'resident.  Vice* 
president  George  Clinton  had  died  in  ofiice  less  than  a  month 
before.  In  any  event  he  would  not  have  been  nominated 
again.  On  a  ballot  for  Vice-President  llie  venerable  John 
LtfingdoD,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  first  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  received  04  votes;  Elbridpe  Gerry,  of  Mnssa- 
chusetta,  16  votes;  and  two  were  acatteriug.  The  caucus 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  its  cnndidateR,  and  repeated 
the  declaration  made  four  years  1)efore  that  tlie  memU'i-s  acted 
as  private  citizens.  Mr,  Langdon  declined  the  nomination  on 
the  ground  of  his  age.  A  second  caucus  was  held  on  tlie  8th 
of  .fui»e,  when  Mr.  Gerry  was  nominated  by  74  votes  to  3 
acattering.  After  the  nomination  waa  made,  those  who  were 
present  who  had  not  attended  the  first  caucus  were  allowed  on 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  Ten  mem- 
bers voted  for  Mr.  Madison,  He  thus  had  the  snpport  of 
ninety-two  members,  at  least,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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three.  It  is  rni  interesting  fact,  8ho\ving  the  ascendency  of  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Democratic  party,  that  thp  original  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Langdon  was  attributed,  by  the  *'  New  HBmp- 
shire  Patriot,'*  which  mfcy  have  derived  the  information  from 
Mr.  Langdon  himself,  to  the  wish  and  inlluence  of  the  South- 
ern members.  The  Xortlieni  men  preferred  Mr.  Gerry  from  the 
first;  but  the  South,  helped  by  subservient  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  dictated  the  nomination  for  the  tirRt  place,  but  overruled 
the  New  England  I>emocrat8  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate  for 
the  second  place. 

The  history  of  the  canvass  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison 
forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  chapters  in  American  politi- 
cal history.  The  Democratic  party  in  New  York,  for  purely 
personal  and  local  reasons,  resolved  not  to  train  with  the  rest 
of  the  party.  There  was  no  question  of  principle  involved. 
DeWitt  Clinton  had  become,  in  the  strictly  modern  sense,  the 
"  boss  "  of  his  party  in  New  Y'ork  ;  and  he  willed  to  become  ita 
candidate  for  President.  He  was  avowedly  in  favor  of  war  when 
Madison  was  still  for  peace,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  congressional  caucus  on  a  war  platform.  When 
Madison  joined  tbo  war  party  Clinton  shifted  his  ground,  and 
based  hia  candidacy  on  the  impropriety  of  congressional  cau- 
ctises  and  of  Southern  dictation.  A  caucus  of  Democratic 
members  of  tlie  New  York  legislature  was  held  at  Albany  on 
the  29th  of  May.  Of  ninety-five  members  of  the  party  eighty- 
seven  were  present,  and  the  absence  of  four  others  was  ac- 
counted for  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Clinton  was  nominated  unani- 
mously. A  committee  waited  upon  him  after  the  caucus  and 
informed  him  of  the  action  taken.  His  reply  was  diplomatic 
in  the  extreme.  He  "  sensibly  felt  and  duly  appreciated  so 
distinguished  a  proof  of  their  confidence."  The  canvass  in 
behalf  of  Clinton  was  taken  in  charge  by  Martin  Van  Buren, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty,  who  thus  made  his  entrance  into 
national  politics  as  the  manager  of  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
candidate  of  the  party  which  afterward  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Clinton's  action  with  the  most 
ordinary  political  prudence.  His  public  life,  even  his  courae 
during  that  canvass,  forbids  us  to  attribute  his  conduct  to  any 
higher  motive  than  personal  ambition.  Yet  he  refused  over- 
tures which  were  undoubtedly  made  to  him  to  withdraw,  with 
a  promise  of  the  succession  on  the  retirement  of  Madison. 
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From  being  an  advocate  of  war  before  war  was  declaredi  h« 
proceeUeil  to  the  point  of  Incoming  a  critic  of  tlie  administra- 
tioQ  because  it  did  act  prosecate  the  war  with  sutiicieut  vigor, 
and  sought  the  votes  of  diasatislied  Democrats  on  that  ground. 
Tbeu,  since  he  would  be  in  a  hopeless  minority  without  Fed- 
eralist support,  he  stood  willingly  as  the  candidate  of  all  who 
were  in  favor  of  peace.  Gouvemeur  Morris  records  in  bis 
diary  a  conversation  with  I>e  Witt  Clinton  just  after  the  death 
of  bis  uncle,  the  Vice-President,  in  the  spring  of  1812.  in 
which  an  alliance  between  the  Clintonians  and  the  Federalists 
was  discussed  vaguely.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Morris 
—  who  had  come  very  near  to  the  point  of  hating  the  Union 
and  of  desiring  a  separation  from  the  South  —  had  much  to 
do  in  smoothing  the  way  for  a  disgraceful  coalition.  The 
echo  of  CI  intones  words  denouncing  the  whole  Federalist  party 
as  "tiends"  had  hardly  died  away  when  he  was  courting  their 
support.  On  their  part  they  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
their  votes  to  one  who  had  no  principles,  —  or,  if  that  be  too 
harsh  a  judgment,  no  principles  not  opposed  to  their  own. 

The  coidition  was  hrouj^ht  about  by  a  convention  held  at 
New  York  city  in  September,  —  a  highly  interesting  meetings 
as  being  the  first  convention  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
now  present  presidential  candidates.  The  meeting  was  strictly 
private,  and  no  report  of  its  proceedings  was  published  in  any 
newspaper.  The  fullest  account  of  it  is  given  in  William 
Sullivan's  "Public  Men  of  the  Revolution."  In  the  summer 
of  1812  Mr.  Sidlivan  aud  Jonathan  Knight,  both  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Governor  Roger  Griswold  and  another  gentle- 
man of  Connecticut,  being  at  Sftratoga  Springs,  tjilked  over 
the  stttto  of  the  nation,  and  a  convention  of  Fodemlists  was 
proposed.  The  result  was  the  assembling  at  New  York  in 
September  of  seventy  persons  representing  eleven  States  of 
the  Union,  as  follows:  from  New  Hamjwhire,  2;  from  Mas- 
sachuBctte,  8 ;  Rhode  Island,  3 ;  Connecticut,  (i ;  New  York, 
18;  New  Jersey,  12;  Pennsylvania,  12;  Delaware.  2;  Mary- 
land, 3 ;  South  Carolina,  4.  The  convention  held  a  seraion 
of  three  days.  There  was  evidently  great  hesitation  and  op- 
position to  the  plan  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors 
of  the  meeting,  eiuce  nothing  whatever  was  done  during  the 
first  two  days.  Rufus  King,  Avho  had  twice  been  the  party 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  denounced  Clinton  with  snch 
vehemence  and  passion  that  —  so  Mr.  Sullivan  reports  —  his 
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knees  trembled  under  him.  King  was  supported  by  other 
aaembei-s  of  the  convention.  As  the  meeling  was  on  the  point 
of  breakijig  up,  liaving  come  to  no  decision,  Harrison  Gray  Otia 
arose,  with  his  }iat  in  his  hand,  as  if  alwtit  to  depart,  and  be- 
gan speaking  in  favor  of  Clinton.  As  he  proceeded  he  became 
more  earnest,  and  soon  had  the  convention  enchained  by  his 
eloquence.  When  he  finished,  the  members  decided  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  to  support  Clinton.  A  Pennsylvania 
Federalist  of  somewhat  mild  type,  Jared  Ingcrsoll,  was  named 
as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Preaidcnt.  The  administration  organ, 
the  "National  Intelligencer,"  got  an  inkling  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  published  in  connection  with  the  affair  a  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Clinton  had  declared  to  a  committee  of  the 
convention  that  "all  political  connection  between  him  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  had  ceased  and 
would  not  be  renewed."  Mr.  Otis  denied  this  statement  aa 
wholly  false,  and  asserted  that  no  communication  had  been 
had  with  Mr.  Clinton,  and  that  no  statement  had  been  made 
by  him.  Wo  have  had,  in  the  most  recent  times,  another 
example  of  the  withholding  from  candidates  of  a  notice  of 
their  nomination,  expressly  to  relievo  those  candidates  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  nominations  in  terms  which 
might  throw  tlie  party  into  confuBion.  All  the  facts  that  can 
be  gathered  from  contemporaneous  writers  concerning  the  Fed- 
eralist convention  of  1812  are  contained  in  an  article  by  J.  8. 
Murdock  in  the  *'  American  Historical  Review  "  for  1896. 

The  opposition  within  the  Feileralist  party  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  Clinton  was  not  quenched  by  Otis's  eloquence.  Rufus 
King,  in  his  correspondence,  showed  that  his  opinion  was  un- 
changed. When  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  New  York 
legislature,  forty-five  votes  were  given  for  a  "  straight "  Fed- 
eralist ticket.  Twenty-three  blank  votes  were  cast,  most  or 
all  of  them  by  Madisonians.  The  Clinton  electoral  ticket 
had  seventy-four  votes.  A  convention  was  held  at  Staunton, 
Virginia,  on  September  26,  in  which  eighteen  counties  were 
represented.  A  Federalist  electoral  ticket  was  nominated ;  no 
forma]  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  was  made,  but 
the  names  of  Kufus  King,  of  Neiv  Y"(»rk,  and  General  William 
R.  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  were  "commended  to  the  electors 
when  appointed."  Nevertheless,  substantially  the  whole  Fed- 
eralist strength  was  bestowed  upon  Clinton.  It  may  bo  re- 
marked here  that  the  coalition  put  an  end  forever  to  Clinton's 
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prospects  in  national  politics.  The  canvass  was  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  the  war,  and  of  tlie  efifurts  of  its  opponents  to  bring 
about  peace.  No  doubt  men  wore  then  too  strongly  com- 
mitted on  one  side  or  thd  other  to  be  converted  or  perverted 
by  argument  or  persuasion  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless  it  is 
singular  that  the  editors  of  politicid  journals  issued  their 
papers  week  after  week,  iu  the  autumn  of  1812,  devoid  of  all 
reference  to  the  pendency  of  an  imimrtAnt  election. 

Eighteen  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Louisiana  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812.  The 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  electors  was  in  general  the  same 
as  in  1808,  but  there  were  some  interesting  exceptions.  In 
New  Jersey  the  law  of  1807  giving  the  election  to  the  people, 
but  fixing  the  date  more  than  the  designated  thirty-four  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  (see  p.  94)  remained  in  force. 
At  the  State  election  in  1812  tlie  Democrats  had  a  popular 
majority,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  apportionment  gave  the 
Federalists  control  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  October;  and 
on  the  29th  of  that  month,  less  than  a  week  before  the  people 
were  cxpectfng  to  choose  the  electors,  the  legislature  repealed 
the  law  of  1807,  passed  an  act  providing  that  electors  sliould 
thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  Council  and  General  Aaaembly, 
and  a  few  days  afterwarrl  appointed  eight  federal  electors. 

North  Carolina  had  always  adhered  to  the  syatem  of  a 
popular  vote  by  districts.  But  it  was  anticipated  in  1811 
that  there  would  l)e  an  increase  of  electoral  votes  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  apportionment,  which  would  be  made  so  late 
that  the  State  could  not  bo  districted.  Accordingly  it  was 
then  enacted  that  the  electors  in  1812  should  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature.  Such  was  the  excuse  given  for  the  act,  but 
it  caused  great  excitement  at  the  time ;  and  when  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1H12  to  appoint  the  electors  there  was  much 
fear  of  a  popular  outbreak. 

Massachusetts  offered  by  far  the  most  interesting  case. 
Elhridgo  Gerry,  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  with  Madi- 
son, had  been  Governor  of  the  State  two  years,  and  hnd  been 
defeated  for  ret^lection  the  month  before  the  congressional 
caucus  was  held.  His  administration  had  been  made  note- 
worthy, and  his  name  historical,  by  the  division  of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  Senate  districts,  one  of  which  was  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  construction  that  a  certain  member  of  the   legislature 
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likened  its  shape  to  that  of  a  salamander.  Another  rnember 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  "  gerrymander,"  and  thus  a  new  word 
-was  added  to  the  language.  The  apportioninent  gave  thi 
Senate  to  th&  Democrats,  although  the  HouHe  of  Represent-- 
atives  was  strongly  Federal.  Accordingly,  when  the  question 
of  estahlishing  a  method  of  appointing  electors  came  up,  the 
two  Houses  were  unable  to  agree.  The  House  luude  several 
propositions,  all  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
General  Court  adjourned  to  meet  in  October  to  settle  the 
question.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  Senate  was  still  in 
opposition.  It  was  willing  to  let  the  vote  of  the  State  be  lost 
by  making  no  provision  for  an  election,  or  to  adopt  any  plan 
that  promised  to  neutralize  the  vote  by  setting  one  part  off 
against  another.  At  last  a  proposition  was  made  and  accepted 
to  make  use  of  the  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  Mas8achC> 
setts  proper  vr&s  divided  into  three  districtSj — the  western, 
midille,  and  southern,  which  chose  six,  five,  and  four  electors 
respectively.  The  District  of  Maiuo  had  also  three  districts^ 
which  chose  three,  three,  and  onCj  respectively.  The  Demo- 
crats hoped  to  get  lialf  the  electors  under  this  system,  but 
they  were  grievously  disappointed.  Every  district  chose  Fed- 
eral elootors.  The  total  popular  vote  was  50,333  for  Clinton, 
electors,  and  26,110  for  Madison, 

The  electoral  vote  throughout  the  Union  was  much  closer 
than  was  anticij^ated.  The  "solid  South"  was  arrayed  in 
favor  of  ^ladison  ;  most  of  the  North  voted  for  Clinton.  Ver- 
mont and  Pennsylvania  alone  separated  from  their  neighbors, 
and  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  decided  the  election.  The  elec- 
toral votes  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1813,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  was  marked 
by  no  incident  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  proceeding  in  all 
respects  similar  to  previous  counts. 
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Trc  fate  of  the  Federalist  party  U  one  of  the  most  singular 
casualties  in  the  history  of  politics.  The  party  was  destroyed 
by  the  Buceess  of  its  own  principles  in  the  hands  of  its  oppo* 
nents.  The  anti-Federalistfl  began  their  existence  by  opposing 
the  Constitution  as  destructive  of  the  rights  of  tho  individual, 
and  particularly  of  the  smaller  States  j  when  in  power,  they 
drove  ttie  Federalists  near  to  the  point  of  advocating  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  by  perpetuating  the  domination  of  Vir- 
ginia over  the  "  confederacy."  During  the  administrations 
of  AVaahington  and  Adams  the  Federalists  were  champions  of 
national  supremacy,  as  opposed  to  the  "  State  Rights  "  doctrines 
expressed  in  tho  nisolutions  of  1708  and  1799;  Jefferson's 
policy  in  acquiring  Louisiana,  and  tho  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
crats toward  New  Kngland  particularism  during  the  war  of 
1812,  went  far  beyond  the  Federalism  of  Hamilton.  Finally, 
the  demand  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
war,  denounced  by  the  Democrats  oa  **  moral  treason,'^  and 
held  up  for  the  execration  of  all  patriots,  was  precisely  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Madison  finally  adopted  ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  did  not  even  mention  either  of  the  objects  for  which 
war  had  Iwen  declared.  Yet  tho  party  that  had,  as  it  were, 
led  the  way,  was  trampled  in  tho  dust  by  those  who  followed 
after.  Xo  doubt  the  gradual  and  unconscious  adoption  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  national  principle  which  had  been  the  origi- 
nal bond  of  union  of  the  Federal  party  made  it  easy  for  Feder- 
alists to  go  over  to  the  other  aide.  But  the  disintegration 
of  the  organization  did  not  take  place  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  brought  to  an  end  the  only  i&sue  that  dividud  parties  by 
a  broad  line. 

Tlic  Hartford  convention  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  event  of 
Matlison's  second  administration  which  had  tho  most  important 
influence  upon  the  ensuing  presidential  election.  Whether  it 
should  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  Federal  party  is  a  ques- 
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tion  that  requires  a  much  fuller  and  more  diepassiouate  discus- 
sion than  it  has  ever  had  at  the  hands  of  a  historian  of  high 
standing.  Writers  have  been  prone  to  take  the  superHcial  view 
that,  since  there  were  New  England  Federalists  of  the  greatest 
prominence  in  the  party  who  expected  and  desired  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  —  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  — and  since 
those  men  were  among  the  projectors  and  promoters  of  the 
Hartford  convention ;  and  since  certain  phrases  In  the  report 
of  the  convention  refer  to  a  dissolution  as  among  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future,  —  therefore  the  convention  was  a  trea^ton- 
ftble  assembly,  whose  members  favored  the  formation  of  a 
confederation  of  Xorthorn  States.  The  other  view  deserves 
careful  consideration,  namely,  that  conservatives  obtained  con- 
trol of  a  movement  which  radicals  designed  to  be  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Union.  George  Cabc»t,  the  head  of  the 
MftssAchiifletts  delegation  and  the  president  of  the  convention, 
expressed  his  own  opinion  of  the  duty  sot  before  him  when 
he  replied  to  a  young  friend  who  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
done  at  Hartford,  *'  We  are  going  to  keep  you  young  hotheads 
from  getting  into  mischief.'*  Pickering,  who  was  a  disunioD- 
ist,  was  displeased  with  the  choice  of  delegates ;  and  John 
Lowell,  who  shared  Pickering's  dislike  of  the  turn  the  move- 
ment  took,  opposed  the  convention  because  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  recommend  the  "  effectual  measures  "  which  he  de- 
sired. A  study  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  report  of  the 
convention,  with  a  prejudice  bom  of  these  facts,  leads  one  to 
quite  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of  the  historians  who 
express  themselves  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  unqualified 
abhorrence  of  the  convention  and  of  all  who  took  part  iu  it. 

Whatever  be  the  view  one  holds  of  this  unique  assemblage, 
one  thing  is  certain.  It  was  the  most  unpopular  convention 
ever  held  in  the  country,  both  during  its  session  and  ever  since. 
The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  appointed 
to  urge  at  the  national  capital  the  measures  it  recommended, 
arrived  at  Washington  just  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  Tjesa  than  a  fortnight  afterward  came 
the  joyful  news  that  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Otis  and  his  associates  to  do ;  and  they  re- 
turned home  quietly,  but  pursued  by  shouts  of  derision  from 
the  Democratic  press.  The  possibility  of  a  return  of  the  Fed- 
eralista  to  power  ceased  from  that  moment. 

The  new  questions  which  arose,  as  soon  as  Congress  was  able 
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to  turn  from  the  perilous  and  perplexing  foreign  problenui 
which  had  engaged  it«  attention  for  many  years,  led  ultimately 
to  a  new  party  division.  At  the  outset  they  merely  broke 
down  the  old  lines.  The  incorporation  of  the  eecond  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  a  Con- 
gress nearly  two  to  one  Democratic,  and  the  act  was  approved 
by  Madison.  The  position  taken  by  the  anti-Federalists  in 
Washington's  time,  that  such  an  act  was  unconstitutional,  was 
completely  abandoned.  The  war,  with  its  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  non-intercourse,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods,  hod  greatly  stimulated  domestic  manufac- 
tures. The  resumption  of  commerce  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
left  the  new  industriee  exposed  to  violent  foreign  competition. 
The  urgent  calls  for  protection  by  means  of  higher  tarilf  duties 
were  responded  to  by  the  parly  in  power,  which  thus  adopted 
another  of  Hamilton's  principles.  The  protection  sentiment 
of  that  day  had  no  more  ardent  supporter  tlian  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. The  question  of  internal  improvements  also  began,  at 
this  time,  to  acquire  prominence  ;  but  it  was  not  until  long 
afterward  that  it  became  a  party  issue,  and  ranged  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  following  its  original  doctrine  of  "  strict  construc- 
tion," in  opposition  to  the  policy. 

The  only  extensive  stronghold  of  the  Federal  party,  Kew 
England,  was  endangered  from  within.  A  revolt  against  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Congregational  Church  gave 
New  Hampshire  to  the  Democratic  party  ;  it  left  the  Federal- 
ists but  a  meagre  majority  in  Massachusetts  ;  even  in  everw 
faithful  Connecticut  it  unsettled  the  hold  of  the  Federalists. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabinets  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  became  the  candidate  of  the  "  tole- 
ration "  party  for  Governor,  nominated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Episcopalians  against  his  old  Federal  associates. 

The  presidential  election  drew  near  amid  the  general  break- 
ing-up  of  the  Federal  party.  It  had  been  understood  between 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
to  be  brought  forward  for  the  succession  with  all  the  power  of 
the  administration.  Yet  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem 
from  a  consideration  merely  of  Mr.  Monroe's  apparent  strength 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  second  only  to  that  of  Washington, 
to  bring  about  his  nomination.  He  had  two  dangerous  com- 
petitors. The  Northern  wing  of  the  party,  particularly  the 
l^'ew    York  contingent,  was   earneslly    in  favor  of  Governor 
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Tompkins,  of  New  York.  Mr,  Monroe  waa  not  a  favorite 
eveu  with  the  Southern  members ;  and  there  was  a  great 
intrigue  to  bring  forward  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia. 
The  first  step  toward  a  nomination  was  the  posting  of  an 
anonymous  notice^  dat«d  March  10,  181G,  inviting  Itepublican 
senators  and  members  of  Congress  to  meet  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall,  on  the  12th,  **  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  nominating  persons  as  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States."  Fifty-eight  members 
attended  this  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  caucus 
for  the  16th  of  the  month,  in  the  hope  of  a  larger  attendance. 
Of  141  Republican  members,  119  attended  the  second  caucus. 
The  number  was  doubt!e»«  increased  by  the  anxiety  felt  by  the 
friends  of  the  several  candidates  lest  one  or  another  should  be 
nominated  by  a  chance  minority.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe were  out  in  force.  The  "  National  Intelligencer  "  manifested 
•ome  trepidation  lest  the  administration  candidate  sliould  be 
defeated.  **  If  ever  doubted,"  it  remarked,  "the  public  opin- 
ion has  been  recently  so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  prominent  candidate  wilt,  in  the  end,  unite  the 
suffrage  of  the  whole  Republican  party."  The  "  public  opin- 
ion "  in  favor  of  the  existing  r^ime  was  as  easily  manufactured 
then  as  it  is  now,  tlirough  the  agency  of  the  otlice-holders. 
The  candidacy  of  Governor  Tompkins  was  seen,  even  before 
the  caucus  was  held,  to  1>e  hopeless.  He  was  known  by  but 
few  of  the  persons  who  were  to  make  the  nomination.  It  is 
asserted  in  Hammond^s  '*  New  York  "  that  four  fifths  of  the 
New  York  members  preferred  Crawford  to  Monroe,  One  of 
these  members  said  that  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Peter  B. 
Porter,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  —  but  what  their  motives 
were  is  not  known,  —  prevented  the  delegation  from  going  to 
Crawford;  and  thus  they  secured  the  nomination  of  Monroe. 

Notwithstanding  the  inducements  to  attend  the  caucus, 
twenty-two  Republicans  were  absent,  of  whom  fifteen  were 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  caucus  system  of  nomination. 
Immediately  after  an  organization  of  the  meeting  was  etfected, 
Mr.  Cl:»y,  and  also  Mr.  John  \V.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved 
resolutions  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  present  candidates.  The 
motions  were  rejected,  —  it  is  not  recorded  by  what  majority. 
The  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  was  then  taken.  It 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Monroe  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  eleven  votes.     Monroe  had  sixty-five  votes,  Crawford 
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fifty-four.  Mr.  Crawford's  support  came  chiefly  from  five  Statofl| 
which  gave  hiiu  forty  of  hia  vot«a :  Kew  York,  New  Jersey, 
North  CaroUua,  Kentucky,  and  his  own  State  of  Georgia. 
Had  all  the  Xew  Y''ork  membera  voted  freely,  the  nomination 
might  have  gone  to  him.  Crawford  hiiusolf  professed  after- 
ward to  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest  before  the  caucus; 
hut  his  friends  seem  nut  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  when 
they  voted.  No  intimation  is  given  in  any  of  the  political  lit- 
erature of  the  day'that  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Monroe  ou  a  promise  of  future  support.  In  view 
of  the  attempted  employment  of  similar  tactics  on  former  occa- 
sions, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  Monroe  himself 
and  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  in  view  also  of  the  events  of  1824, 
it  does  not  seem  altogether  improbable  that  his  hesitation  at 
the  last  moment  was  due  to  suggestions  of  this  sort.  Gover- 
nor Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  received  eighty-five 
votes  as  candidate  for  Vice-President  and  was  nominated. 
Govenior  Simon  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  thirty  votes. 

TbeBB  proceedings  startled  the  country,  not  so  much  because 
of  what  had  been  done^  for  that  the  people  were  ready  to 
approve,  but  because  the  members  who  had  assumed  the  right 
to  make  nominations  had  come  near  making  recommcndationa 
which  would  not  have  been  accepted.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  protest  against  the 
caucus  system,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  in  which  meeting  Roger  B.  Taney,  after- 
■ward  Chief  Justice,  took  a  most  prominent  part.  That,  pre- 
cisely, was  happening,  against  which  the  Convention  of  1787 
had  endeavored  most  scrupulously  to  guard,  —  the  dependence 
of  presidential  candidates,  and  of  Presidents  desiring  reelec- 
tion, upon  the  favor  of  CoDgresa.  Moreover,  the  latest  nomi- 
nations signified  the  perpetuation  of  a  dynasty ;  the  rule  of  a 
single  State  of  tke  Union ;  the  exclusion  of  every  State  except 
Virginia  —  which  had  now  ceased  being  the  State  most  numer- 
ously represented  in  Congress,  although  three  fifths  of  her 
slaves  were  counted  — from  the  privilege  of  furnishing  a  chief 
magistrntc. 

The  nomination  having  been  made,  the  election  was  decided. 
The  elements  of  an  effective  opposition  did  not  exist.  Monroe 
would  doubtless  have  won  a  victory  had  all  who  preferred  an- 
other candidate  formed  a  complete  coalition.  There  was  not  a 
symptom  of  a  wish  to  bring  about  such  a  union.    The  position 
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of  the  "old  guard"  of  Fedoralista  was  indicated  in  a  letter 
from  Gouveraeur  Morris  to  Kufua  King,  March  15,  1816. 
This  %vaB  Morris's  latest  utterance  upon  public  affairs.  His 
death  in  November  of  the  same  year,  just  as  the  election  was 
to  take  place,  closed  a  career  which  had  begun  at  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  1775.     Mr.  Morris  wrote :  — 

That  Air.  IVIa^lison's  influence  shoTdd  decline  is  to  be  expected: 
who  ia  to  be  the  siicceHSor?  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  no 
Federal  charactfr  can  run  with  success.  Nevertlieless  I  believe 
that  if  Howard  of  Maryland  werestarted  against  Monroe  he  would 
stand  a  tolerable  chanoe.  The  Democrats  can,  I  believe,  be  heart- 
ily united  by  uothing  but  the  fear  that  a  Federalist  of  superior 
talents  should  be  chosen.  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  doubts 
whether  our  friends  in  the  Southern  States  would  warmly  support 
a  candidate  from  the  North. 

Nothing  whatever  was  done  to  nominate  candidates  in  oppo- 
sition to  Monroe  and  Tompkins.  On  December  3,  the  day 
before  the  electors  were  to  vote,  the  *'  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser/' published  in  one  of  the  three  States  which  had  chosen 
Federal  electors,  remarked  :  "  We  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  very 
material,  for  whom  the  Federal  electors  will  vote."  They  all 
did  vote  for  Kufus  Xing,  who  had  twice  been  their  candidate 
for  Vice-President.  For  the  second  place  the  Massachusetts 
electors  Eup[H>rt4.*d  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  suggested  oa  a 
candidate  for  President  by  Morris.  Five  Connecticut  electors 
voted  for  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Morris  men- 
tione<l  in  the  letter  abovo  quoted  as  an  available  candidate  for 
the  place. 

In  no  State  was  there  a  real  contest.  The  election  of  Mon- 
roe was  entirely  unopposed  in  the  States  from  Virginia  south- 
ivard,  and  in  Ohio.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, and  Delaware  chose  Federal  electors ;  those  of  Vermont 
and  New  York,  Democratic  electors.  In  Rhode  Island,  which 
the  Federalists  had  just  carried  after  a  contest,  no  electors 
were  nominated  in  opposition  to  the  Monroe  ticket,  which  was 
consequently  chosen  unanimously,  not  because  the  Federalists 
doubted  their  ability  to  win,  but  because  it  was  not  worth 
while,  since  the  election  of  ^lonroe  was  assured.  There  was 
an  opposition  ticket  in  Pennsylvania.  The  adage  that  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows  was  never  more  remarkably  illua- 
.trated  than  by  the  fact  that  the  ticket  —  which  the  Federalista 
supported  —  was  "under   the  patronage   of   Duane,*'  as  the 
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The  totjil  number  of  electoral  votes,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
217.  A  full  vote  would  have  been  2i;i  j  but  the  three  Federal- 
ist elector$i  chorea  in  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  Delaware  elec- 
tors, did  not  6ce  fit  to  attend. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  electoral 
coont  wore  umde  according  to  precedent.  The  two  Houstrs 
met  in  iho  Represeutalives*  Hall,  and  the  certiticates  were  duly 
opened.  When  all  the  returns  except  thoiio  from  Indiana  had 
been  opened,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York, —  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  afterward  Speaker,  —  arose,  and, 
addressing  the  Speaker,  expressed  his  ]*egret  at  being  compelled 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  to  object  to  the  vote  from  In- 
diana. He  was  procoedin^f  to  state  his  objections,  when  the 
Speaker  (Mr,  Clay)  stopped  him,  and  said  that  the  two  Houfles 
had  met  for  the  single  specified  pur|>oso  of  performing  the  con- 
stitutional duty  which  they  were  then  discharging ;  and  that, 
while  so  acting  in  joint  meeting,  they  could  consider  no  prcv 
position  nor  perform  any  business  not  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Varnum,  of  Massachusetts,  concurring 
in  what  the  Speaker  had  said,  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
Senate  retiring,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  deliberate  npon  the  question  raised  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  President  of  the  Senate  put  the  question  to  the 
senators,  ond  in  accordance  with  their  vote  the  Sennte  with- 
drew. When  the  House  was  by  itself,  Mr.  Taylor  immediately 
took  the  Hoor,  and  urged  that,  since  Indiana  was  not  a  State  in 
Union  at  the  time  the  election  took  place,  its  votes  were 

more  entitled  to  be  counted  than  if  they  had  come  from 
Lisftouri  or  any  other  Territory.  He  maintained  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  and  decided  now,  when  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  affected  by  it,  snd  suggested  that  a  joint 
resolution  be  passed  declaring  that  the  votes  wore  illegal  and 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  A  resolution  was  moved  declaring 
the  votes  legal.  On  this  a  long  debate  took  place.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  a  joint  one, 
inasmuch  as,  by  establishing  a  precedent,  it  might,  at  some 
time  thereafter,  when  the  House  and  Senate  flhould  he  op- 
posed to  each  other,  "  deprive  this  House  of  one  of  its  powers 
by  permitting  the  Senate  to  participate  in  this  question.*'  The 
discussion  turned  wholly  upon  the  point  whether  or  not  In* 
diana  was  a  State  in  the  Union  after  it  adopted  its  Constitu- 
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tion,  and  before  it  was  admitted  by  a  formal  act  of  Congrees. 
The  power  of  Congrcfis  to  reject  the  votes,  if  Indiana  were  not 
a  State  for  purposes  of  the  election,  was  questioned  by  no  one. 
Finally,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  whole  matter  waa 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  House  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  that  it  was  prepared  to  resume  the  count. 

Meanwhile  a  aumcwhat  similar  debate  was  taking  place 
in  the  Senate  \  but,  before  a  decision  was  reached,  the  mefisage 
of  the  House  waa  received.  Thereupon  the  resolution  which 
had  been  under  discussion,  declaring  the  votes  of  Indiana 
legal,  was  withdrawn  by  its  mover,  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Senate  rtsturned  to  the  Keprcscntatives'  Hall.  After 
the  two  Houses  had  assembled,  the  Speaker  informed  them  that 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  **  had  not  seen  it  necessary  to 
come  to  any  resolution  or  to  take  any  order  on  the  subject 
which  had  produced  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses.'^ 
Thereupon  the  count  waa  completed,  the  result  declared,  and 
the  proceedings  were  terminated. 

The  BrBt  full  account  of  the  inauguration  of  any  President 
after  Washington,  to  he  found  in  the  newfijMipers  of  the  time, 
describes  the  ceremonial  observed  when  Mr.  Monroe  took  office. 
The  order  of  proceedings  on  March  4,  1817,  waa  almost  ex- 
actly that  which  has  now  become  the  usual  order.  At  half 
past  eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  forenoon  the  President-elect  left  hia 
residence  and  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  escortetl  by  "  a  large 
cavalcade  of  citizens  on  horseback,*'  according  to  the  tautologi- 
cal reporter  for  the  **  National  Intelligencer."  When  Mr.  Mon- 
roe arrived  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the  oath  of  office  was  first 
administered  to  the  Vice-President,  who  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair.  Then  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  the 
whole  assembled  party  proceeded  without  the  building  "  to  an 
elevated  portico  temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion,  where  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, foreign  officers,  strangers  (ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men), and  citizens,  the  President  rose  and  delivered  his  ad- 
dress." After  he  had  finished  rending  it,  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Chief  Justice.  "  Such  a  concourse,*' 
declares  the  "  "National  Intelligencer,"  "  was  never  before  seen 
in  Washington,  the  number  of  persons  present  being  estimated 
at  from  five  to  eight  thousand."  In  the  evening  a  great  ball 
was  given,  and  thus  ended  the  events  of  the  day. 
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DcBTNG  the  last  year  of  Mr,  Madison's  administration  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  changing  the  method  of  pnying  the  mem- 
bers, and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  increasing  the  amount  of 
their  compensation.  The  change  was  from  six  dollars  per  diem 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  *'  compensation  act " 
'was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  was  repealed  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. Many  members  who  voted  for  it  were  defeated.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  new  members  in  the  fifteeuth  Congress, 
but  the  balance  of  parties  was  nominally  little  changed.  The 
new  questions  began  to  obliterate  all  party  lines.  The  tariff 
united  most  of  the  Southern  Democrats,  the  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  favor  of 
the  protective  policy.  Commercial  Massachusetts  opposed  it. 
The  right  to  make  "internal  improvements '*  was  rising  into 
impMrtance  as  a  political  issue  ;  and  hero,  too,  the  divisions 
cut  across  the  old  party  lines.  Many  federalifita  took  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition,  although  logically,  as  broad  conetructionists, 
they  should  have  been  the  supporters,  and  the  Democrats 
should  have  been  the  oppoaers,  of  the  policy.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  views  of  these  Federalists  were  too  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  prospect  that  the  iliddle  and  Southern  States 
would  profit  most,  and  their  own  States  least,  by  any  appro- 
priation Congress  might  make  for  the  purpose.  Congress  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  by  a  resolution 
that  money  constitutionally  miglit  be  appropriated  '*  for  the 
construction  "  of  post  and  military  roads  and  of  canals.  But 
it  rejected  resolutions  that  the  government  conslitutionally 
might  ''construct"  these  specified  works.  The  distinction, 
ratlier  fine-drawn  and  long  ago  abandoned  by  all  parties,  was 
that,  while  Congress  might  aid  in  such  works,  it  could  not  un- 
dertake tliem. 

Slavery  loomed  up  for  the  first  time,  during  Monroe's  first 
t«rm,  as  a  great  political  issue.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  made  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  the  whole 
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number  of  free  persons,  and  three  fifths  of  "  all  other  persons," 
hod  been  a  constant  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Federalists  and  those  who  chafed  under  the  Virginia 
rule.  Up  to  this  time,  nearly  all  the  Southern  ex-members, 
whenever  they  had  liad  occasion  to  speak  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  had  8jx)keii  of  it  ba  an  evil,  but  one  which  could  not  be 
abolifilied  without  causing  still  greater  evils  than  itself.  Now 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  thrust 
itself  upon  Congress.  Most  of  the  representatives  from  the 
North,  including  those  of  both  of  the  old  parties,  united  to 
deny  admission  to  Missouri  except  as  a  free  State  :  the  South 
was  still  more  united  in  demanding  that  Missouri  be  admitted 
without  restrictions.  No  previous  debate  upon  a  purely  do- 
mestic question  had  been  so  exciting  and  passionate  as  that 
which  took  place  on  the  Missouri  bill.  The  whole  country  was 
aroused.  Meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
cities  and  country  towns  ;  state  le^slaturca  expressed  their 
opinions  in  strong  language.  In  Congress  the  contest  was 
waged  now  with  violence,  now  with  strategy.  The  Southern 
members  with  their  Northern  allies,  to  whom  John  Randolph 
applied  the  term  "doughfaces,"  —  an  appellation  which  stuck, 
—  succeeded  in  linking  together  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Maine  as  a  separate  State,  to  which  there  was  no  opposition, 
and  that  for  the  admission  of  Missouri.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  was  a  compromise.  An  amendment  was  adopted  which 
virtually  permitted  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  proposed  new 
State,  but  prohibited  it  forever  in  any  of  the  remaining  terri- 
tory, ceded  by  France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  north  of 
the  lino  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latittide^  —  the 
northern  line  of  Arkana.i8  Territory.  The  amendment  was 
carried  against  the  opposition  of  the  Southern  extremists ;  and 
the  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  votes  of  all  the  Southern  and  a 
few  Northern  members.  This  was  the  famous  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  became  the  line  of  defence  of  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  country  thirty  years  later,  but  which  the 
Soiith  then  stormed  and  captured.  It  was  not  the  end  of  the 
contest  over  Missouri,  for  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  framed 
for  the  State  contained  a  provision  forbidding  udniis^ion  into 
the  State  of  froe  persons  of  color.  The  opposition  aroused  by 
this  clause,  which  was  lield  h}'  the  anti-slavery  people  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  was 
far  more  bitter  than  that  mauifested  against  the  toleration  of 
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slavery  in  the  new  State.  The  legislature  of  MLssouri  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  solemn  pledge  that  no  act  should  be  jNiflsed 
that  would  exclude  the  citizens  of  any  State  from  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  Consti- 
tution.  When  this  pledge  hud  beizfu  giveii^  and  announced  by 
a  proclamation  by  the  President|  Missouri  was  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Union. 

All  these  exciting  events  took  place  in  the  year  preceding 
the  presidential  election.  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  Mr.  Alonroe 
bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  controvertty  on  either 
aide,  he  could  have  been  defeated.  The  time  was  too  short 
to  organize  a  party  of  opposition  with  a  prospect  of  success 
at  the  polls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  held  aloof 
altogether.  When  the  **  Enabling  Act "  for  Missouri  was  laid 
before  him  he  submitted  two  questions  to  his  cabinet,  —  first, 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  en  act  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
Territory,  which  all  the  memlwrs,  Calhoun  as  well  as  John 
Quincy  Adanib,  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  secondly, 
did  the  word  "forever"  in  the  compromising  amendment  ex- 
tend to  the  time  when  the  Territory  should  be  erected  into  a 
State  ?  Up(m  the  second  question  there  was  a  division,  but 
the  form  of  it  was  changed,  at  Calhoun's  suggestion,  to  an 
inquiry  if  the  proviso  was  consLitutional.  To  this,  again,  all 
the  cabinet  agreed  ;  and  on  March  2, 1820,  Mr.  Monroe  signed 
the  act.  The  popular  excitement  died  out  quickly,  when  it 
Vf&s  supposed  that  tlie  incident  was  closed.  Hatl  the  sulwe- 
quent  action  of  the  Aliusouri  convention  been  foreseen,  the 
public  feeling  might  have  found  expression  in  the  ensuing 
election.  As  it  was,  in  one  State  only»  PenuBylvania,  was  an 
electoral  ticket  nominated  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Monroe ;  but 
there  the  ground  of  opposition  was,  expressly,  that  the  Preai- 
dent  was  the  candidate  of  the  slavery  party. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  called  at  the  time, 
and  has  since  been  known,  as  *'  tlie  era  of  good  feelings.*' 
The  Federalists  of  New  England  wore  satisfied  with  his  prin- 
ciples and  with  his  conduct ;  and  as  the  time  drew  near  fur 
an  election  they  made  no  movement  in  oppoifition  to  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1820  a  caucus  was  called,  to  which  were  in- 
vited not  only  the  Democrats,  but  such  other  memlters  of 
Congress  as  might  see  fit  to  attend.  Less  than  fifty  n>emljora 
assembled.  They  adopted  a  resolution  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent to  make  any  nomination,  and  adjourned. 
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It  has  been  said  already  that  there  yrna  an  opposition  ticket 
In  Pennsylvania  only.  Where  the  electors  were  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  the  number  of  votes  was  exceedingly  small.  The 
largest  number  received  by  any  elector  in  Connecticut  waa 
3870,  —  about  one  vote  to  every  seventy  persons  of  the  popu- 
lation. Only  seventeen  persons  went  to  the  polls  in  Kich* 
mond,  Virginia.  The  fusion  of  parties  was  nowhere  more 
pleasantly  illustrated  than  in  Massachiisottfi.  A  change  waa 
made  once  more  in  the  method  of  appointment.  Electors 
were  chosen,  one  by  each  congressional  district  and  two  at 
Urge.  The  venerable  President  John  Adams  was  elected 
unanimously  as  one  of  the  two  electors  at  laige.  Daniel 
Webster  was  one  of  the  district  electors.  The  college  con- 
aistedf  after  vacancies  had  been  Klluvl,  of  eight  Federalists 
and  seven  Democrats.  They  all  voted  for  Mr.  Monroe,  but 
divided  on  the  vice-presidency,  the  Federalists  casting  their 
votes  for  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey.  One  elector  of 
New  Hampshire  gave  his  vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
President,  and  thus  deprived  Monroe  of  the  honor  of  a  unani- 
mous election.  It  has  been  reported  —  and  the  statement  was 
repeated  in  the  early  editions  of  this  history  —  that  the  dis- 
senting elector  withheld  his  vote  from  Mr.  Monroe  expressly 
to  prevent  that  statesman  from  sharing  an  honor  previously 
accorded  to  Washington  alone.  The  statement  is  not  correct. 
The  "scattering"  vote  waa  given  by  William  Flumcr,  formerly 
a  senator  in  Congress  ami  governor  of  the  State,  not  so  much 
out  of  jealousy  of  Washington's  record  of  unanimous  election 
as  on  account  of  his  positive  distrust  of  Monroe. 

Five  new  States  partii-ipated  in  this  election,  namely,  Mis- 
sissippi, admitted  Decern i>er  10,  1817;  Illinois,  admitted  De- 
cember 3,  1818;  Alabama,  admitted  December  14,  1819; 
Maine,  se{>arated  from  MaasachusettA  and  admitted  as  a  State 
March  15,  1820;  and  Mieaouri,  which  adopted  a  Constitution 
in  July,  1820,  but  was  not  proclaimed  a  State  until  Augiiat 
10,  1821.  when  it  had  fulfilled  the  condition  exacted  of  it  by 
Congre«ts  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission.  The  situation  in 
which  Missouri  stood  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  election 
raised  again,  and  in  an  exceedingly  perplexing  form,  the  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  in  1817  as  to  the  right  of  Indiana  to 
participate  in  the  election.  For  whereas  Indiana,  although  not 
fully  admitted  to  the  Union  at  the  time  the  electors  of  1816 
votedj   was  a   State  in   full    standing   when   the   votes  wers 
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ooonted,  Missouri  had  not  performed  the  duty  imposed  aa 
a  condition  of  admission,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  its 
legislature  would  ever  give  the  pledge  required.  The  in- 
coavenieuce  of  a  disciisgiou  of  this  question  in  the  joint  con- 
yention,  and  the  doubts  of  members  as  to  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  decide  it  either  in  joint  meeting  or  by  the  two 
Houses  separately,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  point  altogether.  The  joint  committee  of  Congress 
which  was,  iu  accordance  with  custom,  appointed  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes,  reported,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  resolution,  the  following:  — 

Resolt^tdf  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to  the  votes  of  Mia- 
Bouri,  and  the  counting,  or  omitting  to  count,  which  shall  not 
essentially  change  the  renult  of  tbe  election,  iu  that  cose  they  shall 
be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Were  the  votes  of  Ali6«ouri  to  l>e  counted,  the  result  would 

be,  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes;  if  not 

counted,  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes. 

But  in  either  event  A.  B.  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  this  proposition  in  the  Senate. 
The  views  advanced  were  various.  But  the  Senate  was  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  resolution  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Barbour,  who  reported  it,  that  it  was  his  intention  thereafter 
to  bring  up  the  matter  of  electoral  votes  objected  to,  to  repair 
what  he  considered  as  a  easnis  omis^is  in  the  Constitution, 
either  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  that  should  appear  sufficient, 
or  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  was  of  a  different  character. 
Mr.  John  Handolph  attacked  the  resolution,  providing  for  an 
alternative  statement  of  the  vote  of  Missouri,  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  could  not  recognize  in  either  House,  or  in  both 
conjoined,  the  power  to  decide  on  the  votes  of  any  State.  The 
electoral  colleges  wore  as  independent  of  Congress  as  Congress 
was  of  them  ;  and  he  would  ralhcr  see  an  interregnum,  or  that 
no  votes  should  be  counted,  than  that  u  principle  should  be 
adopted  which  went  to  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
presidential  otKce  rested.  Several  other  gentlemen  took  simi- 
lar viewy.  The  opposing  argument  was  presented  by  Mr.  Clay, 
then  a  private)  member,  who  paid  that  Congress  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  enumerating  the  votes  for  President, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  two  Houses  to  determine  what 
were  votes. 
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The  resolation  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to  67,  but  th« 
eoDcurrence  of  the  two  Houses  did  not  end  the  matter.  When 
the  votes  of  Mlasouri  were  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  handed  to  the  tellers,  >Ir,  Livermore,  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  House,  addressing  the  President 
and  the  Si>eaker,  objected  to  them  on  the  ground  that  Missouri 
was  not  a  State  in  the  Union.  The  Senate  thereupon  retired, 
a  motion  to  that  etfect  having  been  put  by  the  President. 
The  Senate  doea  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  action  upon 
the  objection*  but  in  the  House  a  long  debate  took  place 
on  a  resolution  tliat  the  vot^e  ought  to  be  counted.  Mr. 
Randolph  made  himself  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  this 
discussion,  aud  spoke  upon  the  question  with  characteristic 
violence  of  language.  Mr.  Clay  came  to  the  ret^cue  with  an 
argument  intended  to  show  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  acted  erroneously  in  putting  the  question  on  tlie  retire- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  objection  having  been  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  joint  resolution.  On  his  motion  the  subject 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Senate  was  invited  to  return. 
The  count  then  proceeded,  and  the  result  was  declared  in  ac» 
cordftnce  with  the  prescribed  form.  The  votes  given  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  soon  as  the  announcement  had  been  made,  Mr.  Floyd^  of 
Virginia,  and  after  him  Mr.  Randolph,  demanded  to  know  what 
bad  become  of  the  votes  of  Missouri.  Their  voices  wer« 
drowned  by  crie.s  of  "Order!"  and  they  were  required  to  re- 
eixme  their  scats.  The  Senate  then  retired,  and  Mr,  Randolph 
made  another  violent  speech,  which  he  closed  by  proposing  a 
series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the  votes  of  Missouri  have 
been  counted,  but  that  the  announcement  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed,  and  of  tlie  votes  given  by  them^  has 
not  been  declared  "  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  the  proceeding 
has  been  irregular  and  illegal.-*  AVhila  Mr.  Randolph  was 
reducing  tliese  resolutions  to  writing,  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  to  adjourn,  and  nothing  mure  was  Iieard  of  them. 

The  second  inauguration  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1821, — the  4th  was  Sunday,  —  in  the  hnll  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ceremony  was  a  simple 
one,  but  the  company  was  as  Urge  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
room  which  was  by  no  means  spaciotis.  The  President  occupied 
a  platform  in  front  of  the  Speaker^s  chair,  and  the  Chief  Justicf 


Hiine.  .  .  . 
New  Hkmpiihir* 
Vermont .  .  . 
Uawitohasetta  , 
Rhode  bUnd  . 
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New  Jenny  .  . 
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Indl 
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*  On«  elector  In  each  of  the  Stat«B  of  PeanrrlTWiU,  MiHiMlppl,  uiJ  TecmftMoa  died 
wtlmt  i^ipt^iuient,  uul  befom  Ui«  aiiMitiii(«  of  tlw  alectorft. 

stood  by  hifl  side  while  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 
So  dense  was  the  throng  that  fears  were  entertained  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  crowd. 

Queations  concerning  the  presidential  electoral  system  and 
tlie  electoral  cojint  were  much  discussed  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  submitting  to 
the  States  for  ratification  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so 
that  all  elections  might  be  uniform,  seemed  to  be  extremely 
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good.  The  propositioa  had  originAted  when  the  mishap  at  the 
election  of  180(M)1  was  fresh  in  the  mindti  of  our  public  men, 
and  when  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  a  recurrence  of  it 
seemed  imperative.  It  was  then  urged,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
system  of  choosing  one  person  as  Presideut  and  another  as 
Vice-President,  that  all  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote,  the  States  to  be  divided  for  that  purpose  into  dis- 
tricts. Although  the  matter  was  somewhat  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
heard  uf  again  in  Congress  until  the  close  of  1813.  On  Decem- 
ber 20  of  that  year,  Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced 
in  the  House  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  this 
respect,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  support  of  the  measure. 
He  referred  to  the  popular  excitement  which  hud  prevailed  in 
his  State  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  North 
CoiDlina  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  to  choose  electors, 
in  1812,  as  the  reason  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  The  resolution  for  submitting  the  amendment  to 
the  States  was  negatived  after  some  debate,  57  voting  in  favor 
of,  ond  70  against  it. 

Mr.  Pickens  introduced  the  subject  again  on  one  or  two 
occasions  after  this  defeat,  but  he  did  not  press  the  amend- 
ment further  until  1816.  In  December  of  that  year  he  once 
more  presented  his  resolution,  in  a  new  form,  embracing  two 
propositions.  It  provided  that  the  States  should  be  divided 
into  districts  for  the  choice  of  representatives  in  Congress^  and 
also  into  single  districts  for  the  choice  of  electors.  Aiter  some 
debate  in  Committee  of  the  AVhole,  the  House  adopted  the 
principle  of  tlie  district  system  for  representatives  by  a  vote 
of  8C  to  38.  That  part  of  the  system  which  related  to  electora 
was  approved  by  87  votes  against  51 ;  hut,  as  this  was  not  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  House  never  took  the  subject  up. 

At  tlfc  next  session  two  amendments,  in  almost  identical 
words,  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickerson,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  Subee- 
quently  the  proposition  relating  to  electors  was  changed  so  that 
one  elector  should  be  chosen  from  each  rcprceentativo  district, 
and  that  the  two  additional  electors  for  each  State  should  be 
appointed  "in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,"  following  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  20  in  favor  to  13  opposed,  —  not  two 
thirds.     Again  in  1818  Mr.  Sanford,of  New  York,  introduced 
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the  ameadmeut  in  the  Senate,  by  instniction  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  as  on  previous  occasions  it  had  been  introduced 
by  others  accordingto  instructions  from  the  legislatures  of  New 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina.  This  time  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  matter.  It  was  debated  at  much  length, 
three  times  referred  to  committees,  and  at  last  passed  by  a  vote 
of  2S  to  10.  In  the  Ilouse  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  79  to 
73.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  again  in  1819  by  Mr.  Dicker- 
Bon,  it  was  again  passed,  this  time  without  debate,  by  29  to 
13.  Having  been  det>at«d  in  the  House,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  but  when  it  was  reported  to  the 
House  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  never  taken  up.  Yet  at 
the  same  sesfiion  Mr.  Smith^of  North  Carolina,  introduced  this 
identical  amendment,  niid,  after  debat«,  it  was  passed  to  a  third 
reading  by  a  vote  of  lO^i  to  69;  but  on  the  question  of  ita 
passage  it  was  lost,  92  voting  in  favor  of  and  54  against  it,  — 
not  two  thirds.  The  proposition  never  again  came  so  near  to 
success  ;  but  it  was  not  atjandoned,  and  as  late  as  March,  1822, 
the  Senate  again  passed  the  amendment  by  29  to  11.  The 
House  did  not  take  the  matter  up  for  conaideration. 

Another  effort  was  made  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  Senate,  was  instructed  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  Van  Bun-n  roportrd  a  bill  which,  after 
amendment,  was  passed  on  April  19,  1824.  It  covered  tho 
whole  ground  of  the  election  and  the  count.  The  electors 
"Were  to  make  five  lists  of  their  votes  instead  of  three.  One  of 
these  was  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  by  a  messenger, 
two  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  post-office  and  forwarded  by 
two  successive  mails  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  two  were  to  be  delivered  to  tho  judge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  electoral  meeting  was  held.  This  was  the  only 
change  proposed  in  the  method  of  electing  the  President.  The 
important  section  was  the  fifth,  as  follows :  — 

Skctios  5.  That  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  appointed  for 
counting  the  vote's  that  maybe  given  at  the  next  election  for  Pre- 
sident ttnd  Vice-Preaident,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  all 
future  occaftions  in  the  centre  room  of  the  Capitol,  at  which  meet- 
ing tlie  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  Die  presiding  officer,  but 
no  debate  shall  be  had  nor  question  taken.  Tho  packet  containing 
the  certificates  from  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  then  be  opened 
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by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  beginning  with  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  going  through  to  Georgia,  in  the  ordur  in  which 
the  thirteen  original  States  an  enumerated  in  the  CotiHtitution, 
and  afterwards  tlirough  the  other  Statea  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  respectively  admitted  into  ilie  Union ;  and,  if  no  exceptions 
arp  taken  thereto,  all  the  votes  contained  in  auch  certificatPH  nhall 
bti  counted;  but  if  any  exceptions  be  taken,  the  person  taking  tho 
same  shall  state  it  in  writing  directly,  and  not  arguraentatively, 
and  sign  his  namf?  thereto;  and  if  the  exception  be  seconded  by 
one  niemlier  from  the  Senate  and  one  member  from  tlie  House  of 
RepreHentativea,  and  each  of  whom  shall  si^  the  said  exception  aa 
having  seconded  tlie  same,  the  exception  shall  be  read  by  the  Pre- 
fiidcni  of  the  Senate,  and  then  each  House  shall  immediately  retire^ 
without  (luestion  or  debate,  to  its  own  apartment,  and  shall  taka 
the  question  on  the  exception,  without  debate,  by  ayes  and  noes. 
80  Roou  as  the  question  shall  bo  token  in  either  House,  a  mensoga 
shall  be  sent  to  the  other  informing  tliem  of  the  decision  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  House  sending  the  message  is  prepared  to 
resume  the  count;  and  when  such  message  shall  hnve  l)een  received 
by  Imth  Houses,  tliey  shall  meet  again  in  the  same  room  as  before, 
and  the  count  shall  be  resumed.  And  if  the  two  Houses  have  con- 
curred in  rejecting  the  vote  or  votes  objected  to,  such  vote  or  vot«0 
shall  not  be  counted.  The  vote  of  one  State  being  thus  counted, 
another  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  called,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
votes  of  the  iytaUs  thus  called  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  is  hereinbe- 
fore directed;  and  so  on,  one  after  auotlier,  in  the  order  above 
mentioned,  until  the  count  shall  be  completed. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence,  where  it  was 
referretl  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  reported 
bock  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  10th  of  May  without  amendment. 
It  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  and  was 
never  taken  up  for  consideration. 
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The  existence  of  a  free  government  without  a  division  into 
parties  is  an  impossibility.  The  "  era  of  good  feelings  "  was 
a  result,  not  of  a  radical  change  in  human  nature  which  per- 
mitted all  Americans  to  think  alike  upon  questions  of  national 
politics,  hut  of  a  complete  settlement  of  all  the  matters  which 
hail  been  the  basis  of  party  division.  'W'e  have  already  seen 
thai  new  issues  l>egan  to  loom  into  prominence  even  befure 
Mr.  Monroe's  second  election.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  term 
they  were  causing  differences,  discussions,  and  divisions  which 
were  destined  to  become  more  definite  and  habitual,  and 
eventually  to  range  men  on  either  side  of  a  new  party  line. 
All  these  new  issues  —  intemnl  improvements,  the  tarilF,  slavery, 
and  the  rest  —  were  to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  one  took  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Tlie  two  views  were  "strict  construction"  and 
*'  loose  construction."  Thus,  when  the  I>emocratic  party  had 
substantially  adopted  tlie  Federalist  position  in  all  the  matr 
ters  which  pertained  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Federal- 
ists had  crossed  over  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by 
their  political  opponents,  the  old  question  of  interpretation 
arose  in  a  new  form,  and  ultimately  reestablished  parties, 
greatly  changed  in  personnel,  in  methods,  in  motives,  and  in 
aims.  It  will  lie  seen,  too,  that  issues  not  developed  until 
years  afterward  were  equally  to  be  decided  by  an  applica- 
tion of  one  or  tlie  other  principle  of  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution,—  the  Bank,  nullification,  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
disposition  of  the  public  landn,  in  short,  nil  the  questions  on 
which  parties  differed  between  18.30  and  1860. 

No  development  of  |)arties  took  place  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration.  In  a  few  States  the  Federalist  organization 
was  maintained ;  bnt  in  no  State  was  it  in  control  of  the 
government,  nor  did  it  ever  regain  control  anywhere.  It  might 
aod  did  exerciae  a  certain  influence  by  favoring  one  of  two  or 
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more  candidates,  where  the  Democrata  were  divided.  Except 
locally,  it  had  no  candidates  of  its  own. 

The  election  of  1824  was  pending  nearly  three  years.  As 
early  as  April,  1822,  Nilea's  Register  remarked  that  there  were 
already  sixteen  or  seventeen  candidates  for  the  succession  to 
Mr.  Monroe.  Soon  after  that  the  question  how  the  candidates 
were  to  be  nominated  began  to  he  discussed  earnestly,  llio 
growth  of  an  opposition  to  the  system  of  nomination  by  con- 
gressional caucus  has  already  been  noted.  The  opposition  was 
strong  in  1816 ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  caucus  had  a  result 
which  a  largo  mojority  of  the  people  approved,  little  objec- 
tion was  heard  after  the  nominations  were  made.  No  caucus 
was  necessary  in  1820.  Kow  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
system  was  the  only  possible  policy  for  the  friends  of  all  the 
candidates  save  one.  It  was  understood  universally  that  Mr. 
William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
the  candidate  preferred  by  the  President ;  and,  although  Mr. 
Monroe  did  not  obtrude  his  wishes  upon  the  public  in  an 
unseemly  manner,  the  very  fact  that  his  official  support  gave 
Crawford  a  larj^r  Iwdy  of  partisans  than  any  one  of  his  rh'ala 
had,  emphasized  the  objection  to  this  mode  of  making  nominar 
tions.  It  was  foreseen  that  a  caucus,  should  one  be  held, 
would  be  in  Mr.  Crawford's  interest.  Consequently  the  ad- 
herents of  all  the  other  candidates  were  opposed  to  the  caucus. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  tlie  minor  candidates  for 
the  presidency  had  dropped  out  of  the  contest,  and  six  only 
were  left,  for  four  of  whom  electoral  votes  were  cast  two 
years  later.  They  were,  in  alphabetical  order,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of 
War ;  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  most  of  the  time  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  but  was  just  then  in  private  life ;  De  Witt  Clinton, 
also  in  private  life  at  that  time;  William  H.  Crawford,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury }  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  a 
representative  and  senator  during  Adams's  administration,  but 
who  derived  his  fame  and  his  prominence  from  his  military 
achievements. 

The  Brst  candidate  who  was  put  in  formal  nomination  was 
Mr.  Clay.  The  raembera  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1822,  recommended  him  as  "a  suitable 
person  to  succeed  James  Monroe  as  President."  In  support 
of  their  resolution  they  issued  on  addreas  to  the  people  of  the 
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country  iu  which  they  placed  their  preference  upon  "a  warm 
affection  for  and  a  strong  conHdence  in  their  distinguished 
fellow-citizen ; ''  and  their  feeling  that  the  time  had  como 
<*  when  the  people  uf  the  West  may,  with  ttome  contidence^ 
appeal  to  the  xnagnauimity  of  the  whole  Union  for  a  favor- 
able consideration  of  their  equal  and  just  claim  to  a  fair 
participation  in  the  executive  government  of  these  States." 
They  noverthelcaa  made  the  lirst  consideration  much  the 
more  prominent  and  important.  The  members  of  the  Mia- 
fiouri  legislature  held  a  meeting  about  the  same  time,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  Mr.  Clay.  Similar  action 
was  taken  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  in  January,  1823,  and  in 
Louisiana  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

General  Jackson  seems  first  to  have  been  nominated  for* 
tnaily  —  although  it  was  well  understood  long  before  that  he 
was  a  candidate  —  by  a  moss  convention  of  the  i>eople  of 
Blount  County,  Tennessee,  in  May  or  June,  1823,  and  after- 
ward by  numerous  conventions  iu  all  parte  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Adams  was  nominated  by  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 
New  England  States  early  iu  1824 ;  Mr.  Clinton,  by  several 
counties  in  Ohio;  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Crawford,  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  situation  closely  resembled  that, 
within  each  party,  with  which  we  of  the  present  time  are 
familiar  at  the  beginning  of  every  recurring  presidential  can- 
va.<».  All  the  candidates  professed  the  same  political  prin- 
ciples, at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  any  one  of  them  might 
be  heartily  supported  by  the  whole  party,  the  only  party  in 
the  country  which  had  more  than  a  local  existence.  A  pre- 
ference of  one  before  the  others  might  rest  upon  a  conviction 
that  he  poBseaaed  superior  qualifications;  upon  a  personal  lik- 
ing for  him;  upon  local  pride;  upon  a  disposition  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  admiTiistration,  —  a  consideration  which 
helped  C^rawford  only.  Similar  differences  within  a  party 
are  met  nowadays,  and  they  do  not  prevent  a  full  and  onthu- 
•iastic  union  of  the  whole  organization  in  support  of  him  whom 
the  general  voice  of  the  party  designates  as  the  candidate. 
Tliere  then  existed  no  body  of  men,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
forming  a  body  of  men,  who  could  take  the  case  in  hand  and 
determine  which  of  the  six  candiilates  should  be  the  candidate 
of  all.  Tbe  advocates  of  Mr.  Crawford  uiged  that  the  con- 
gressional caucua  was  the  tried  and  approved  mode,  —  not  a 
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perfect  mode,  but  one  which  had  previously  harmonized  differ- 
ences and  united  the  party.  The  adhuronts  of  all  the  othsrs 
knew  that  a  caucus  would  inevitably  result  in  the  choice  of 
Crawford,  and  they  were  too  wary  to  be  drawn  into  that  trap. 

It  thua  becnme  evident,  a  long  while  l)efore  the  canvass 
should  properly  have  begun,  that  the  great  question  to  be 
settled  was  whether  or  not  a  caucus  should  be  held.  It  was 
discussed  in  every  newspaper  and  in  every  political  gathering. 
The  state  legislatures  were  a  common  means  of  expressing 
local  sentiment.  The  lirst  declaration  in  favor  of  a  caucus 
was,  it  is  believeil,  made  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  on 
May  23,  1823^  when  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted :  —  » 

That  although  a  nomiuation  by  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  is  nut  entirely  free  from  objectiuus,  yet  that^  astiembled 
as  they  are  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  Union,  —  coming 
from  the  various  classes  of  community,  —  elected  during  the  peud- 
ency  and  disouAsion  of  the  question  and  iu  a  great  degree  with 
refereuce  to  it,  they  bring  into  one  body  as  perfect  a  representation 
as  can  lie  expected  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  all  and  of  each  ; 
and  that  a  nomination  made  by  them  in  a  manner  whicli  has  her^ 
tofore  been  usual  is  the  best  attainable  method  of  effecting  tho 
object  in  view  which  hM  yet  been  sugge.ited. 

That  we  fully  l>elieve  that  a  convention  thus  constituted  will  be 
less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those  sectional  jealousies  against 
which  the  Father  of  his  Country  has  so  soleniidy  and  justly  cau- 
tioned us;  more  likely  to  cherish  those  purely  national  feelings 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  should  he  the  pride  of  every  State  to 
protect ;  and  better  calculated  to  preserve  unbroken  those  political 
ties  which  bind  together  the  Republicans  of  the  Korth  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West,  and  are  consecrated  by  therecoUeo- 
tion  of  times  and  events  dear  to  the  Democracy  of  the  nation 
which  triumphed  in  the  election  and  prospered  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  illustrious  Jefferson. 


A  few  months  later  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  adopted  a 
set  of  resolutions  against  the  caucus,  nnd  instructing  its  mem- 
bora  in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  meeting.  The  resolutions  were  sent  to  all  the 
States  for  their  approval.  They  were  considered  at  the  sessions 
of  many  legislatures  in  the  earliest  months  of  1824.  Mary- 
land alone  gave  a  cordial  assent  to  them.  Mr.  Tyler,  after- 
ward President,  offereU  resolutions  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
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Delegates  approving  the  caucus.  Although  the  resolutions 
were  not  adopted,  —  owing  to  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
which  told  the  members  that  they  ought  not  to  take  such  action 
in  theij  legislative  capacity,  —  a  meeting  was  held  —  perhaps 
it  toight  be  called  a  caucus  —  attended  by  three  fourths  of 
the  members,  who  resolved  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
congressional  caxicua.  Governor  Troup,  of  Georgia,  may  be 
pardoned  for  manifeHting  some  annoyance  ut  being  called  upon 
to  send  to  the  legislature  resolutions  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Georgians  favorite  son  to  the 
presidency  ;  but  the  terms  in  which  he  communicated  the  reao- 
lutioDB  were  childishly  petulant  He  remarked  in  the  coume 
of  this  unique  nieseage  that  tlie  word  "  caucus  '*  was  not  in  the 
dictionary,  was  not  an  English  word,  and  he  hoped  would 
never  be  one.  One  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
approved  the  Tennessee  resolutions ;  the  other  threw  them  out 
with  scorn.  Tliere  was  a  like  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Korth.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana  legislatures  postponed  the  reso- 
lutions indetinitely.  In  Pennsylvania  a  report  by  a  commit* 
tee  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  more  tlmn  two  to  one,  because 
it  contained  a  clause  which  by  implication  sanctioned  a  caucus. 
The  New  York  legislature  expressed  its  dissent  from  the  Ten- 
nessee resolutions  and  its  approval  of  a  caucus.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, and  also  in  Maine,  caucuses  were  held  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  nominated  ;  subsequently  in  each  State  the 
Democratic  members  met  again,  and,  while  repeating  their  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Adams,  declared  their  wish  that  a  congressional 
caucus  should  be  held,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  result. 

Deep  political  excitement  accompanied  all  these  proceedings. 
The  intensity  of  feeling  is  seen  in  tlie  arguments  on  one  side 
and  the  other  with  which  for  many  months  the  newsjinperB 
were  filled.  There  was  no  point  in  favor  of  the  caucus  or 
egainst  it  that  was  overlooked,  and  all  of  them  were  discussed 
and  worked  over  until  they  were  threadbare.  The  advocates 
of  the  caucus  were  entirely  right  when  they  said  that  the  old 
method  of  nomination  "  tends  to  produce  union,  which  the 
other  mode  has  a  tendency  to  destroy ; "  and  doubtless,  if  the 
Democratic  party  had  been  facing  a  strong  and  resolute  enemy, 
the  refusal  to  submit  the  claims  of  all  the  candidates  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  caucus  would  have  Ijeen  "  bod  politics." 
Since  it  was  free  from  that  danger,  the  violent  stniggle  within 
the  party  was  harmless,  and  it  was  useful  in  bringing  to  on 
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end  a  dynasty  which  was  making  the  government  stale.  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  better  system  of  nomination,  together 
with  a  hint  as  to  the  better  way  which  was  afterward  adopted, 
ia  sot  forth  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  of  1824  ;  "  We  be- 
lieve the  l)e6t  and  most  unexceptionable  method  ''to  be  ''  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ; " 
but  OS  it  would  bo  '^  entirely  impracticable,  from  the  immense 
extent  o^  our  countryi  and  from  tbe  great  expense  necessarily 
incident  to  an  attendance  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  they  deemed  "  the  old  and  tried  mode,"  the  caucus, 
the  best  that  was  attainable.  When  we  reflect  that  at  this 
time  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  that 
weeks  of  travel  were  necessary  to  compass  the  distance  from 
Louisiana  and  Missouri  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  objection 
to  a  national  convention  does  not  seem  overdrawn. 

The  call  for  a  caucus,  dated  February  6,  1824,  appeared  in 
the  '' National  Litelligencer"  on  the  following  morning.  It 
was  signed  by  six  senators  and  tive  representatives,  members 
from  eleven  States.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  invited  them  to  meet  in  the  Representa- 
tives* chamber  ou  the  evening  of  the  14th,  '*  to  recommend 
candidates  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  ofBces  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unite^l  States."  Side  by 
side  with  this  notice  appeared  another,  to  which  were  appended 
the  signatures  of  twenty-four  senators  and  members,  represent- 
ing fifteen  States,  who  asserted  that  they  bad  satisfactory 
information  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  senators  and 
representatives,  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  "  who 
deem  it  inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  meet  in  a 
caucus  ''  for  the  purpose  named. 

Although  the  accuracy  of  this  canvass  was  impugned,  the 
event  showed  that  it  was  ne-arly  correct.  Sixty-six  members 
only  assembled  in  caucus.  They  represented  sixteen  States  of 
the  Union,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  were  from  four  States. 
New  York  supplied  sixteen,  from  its  delegation  numbering 
thirty-six;  Virginia,  fourteen  out  of  a  possible  twenty-four; 
North  Carolina,  ten  of  a  delegation  of  fifteen ;  eight  of  the 
nine  Georgia  members  were  present.  These  four  States  sup- 
plied forty-^ight  members,  and  the  other  twenty  States  only 
eighteen  members  of  the  caucus.  Eight  States  were  not  repr^ 
sented  at  all ;  five   States   furnished  one  member  each.     A 
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motion  was  made  to  adjourn  for  six  weeks,  nominally  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention, 
really  in  ordet  to  drum  up  more  members.  Mr.  Van  I3uren 
spoke  against  the  motion,  and  it  was  defeated.  The  caucaa 
then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President.  The 
result  was  as  follows :  William  H.  Crawford  had  C4  ;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  If;  Andrew  Jackson,  1 }  ^^athaniel  Macon,  1, 
Two  absent  mumbera,  one  each  from  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
voted  by  proxy. 

A  ballot  was  next  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  had  57  votes;  Krastus  Koot 
of  "Sew  York,  2 ;  and  the  following  named,  one  each :  John 
Q.  Adams,  William  Eustis  of  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Smith  of 
Marylami,  William  King  of  Maine,  Kichard  Rush  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Jyhn  Tod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Walter  Lowrie  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  caucus  then  adopted  a  resolution  formally 
recommending  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Gallatin,  and  declaring 
that : — 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendation,  the  members  of  thU 
meeting  have  act«d  in  their  individual  characters  as  citizens ;  that 
they  have  been  induced  to  this  measure  from  a  deep  and  settled 
eoDviction  of  the  importance  of  union  among  Republicans  through- 
oat  the  United  States,  and  as  the  best  means  of  collecting  and 
concentrating  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Union 
upon  this  important  subject. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  tone  of  the  address  was  far 
from  reassuring.  "  We  will  not  conceal  our  anxiety,"  the 
committee  declared.  "  To  our  minds,  the  course  of  resent 
events  points  to  the  entire  dismemberment  of  the  party  to 
which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  attached."  They  were  right.  The 
caucus  seems  not  to  liave  added  a  vote  anywhere  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's strength/  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  reveal  his  weakness, 
even  in  Congress.  The  "  National  Intelligencer,"  the  steadfast 
advocate  of  Crawford,  publiflhe<i  a  statement  of  the  preferences 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses.  It  set  down  40  of  the  260 
members  —  there  was  one  vacancy  —  as  Federalist*,  and  di- 
vided the  other  220  as  follows :  Crawford,  93  ;  Adams,  38 ; 
Clay,  32;  Calhoun,  25;  Jackson,  23.  The  canvass  was 
warmly  disputed  by  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates,  one  of 
whom  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Intelligencer  "  had 
**lo6t"  nine  Democrats  in  its  county  siace  the  total  number 
accounted  for  was  but  211. 
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Local  and  personal  considerations  predominated  in  the 
vaas  tbat  ensued.  Tho  caucus  isiiue  had  served  its  purpose 
and  was  not  made  prominent.  The  "  regularity  "  of  the  nom- 
ination was  urged  by  Crawford's  friends,  but  other  men  cared 
little  about  it.  Tho  "  Boston  Doily  Advertiser "  doubtless 
expressed  the  feelings  of  many  of  Mr.  Adams's  supporters  in 
New  Kngland  when  it  said  they  were  going  to  vote  for  him 
**  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,"  and  *'not  so 
much  because  it  is  supivosed  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
have  felt  any  strong  attachment  for  him."  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  "  Advertiser  "  was  a  Federalist  paper  still,  and  spoke 
for  its  party  friends,  who  still,  perhaps,  might  have  defeated 
the  Adams  electoral  ticket  in  MaBsacbusetta  if  they  had  been 
BO  disposed,  and  if  it  had  been  worth  the  effort 

The  caucus  ticket  had  been  framed,  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  for  Vice-President,  to  capture  the  vote  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  it  did  not  strengthen  the  cause.  Mr.  Gallatin's 
eligibility  was  assailed,  and  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself 
agaiust  the  charge  of  being  a  *'  foreigner."  Although  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  since  1780,  there  wasceiwi 
tainly  a  cloud  upon  bis  title  as  '*  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution."  lleverthe- 
less,  he  persisted  in  his  candidacy  imtil  October,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  canvass,  *'  understanding  that  the  withdrawal  of 
my  name  may  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  result "  of  the 
approaching  election.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  withdrawn  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  there  was  a  general  concentra- 
tion upon  him  as  the  candidate  for  the  second  place  on  the  part 
of  all  the  anti-caucus  forces,  who  had  omitted,  in  their  nomi- 
nations, to  name  a  Vice-President.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  Crawford  party  that  they  might  effect  a  coali- 
tion with  tho  supporters  of  Clay  by  giving  the  vice-presidency 
to  the  Kentucky  statesman.  A  suggestion  of  such  a  union 
was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  Clay  men,  and  Mr.  0allatin*8 
retirement  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  canvass. 

Long  before  the  voting  began,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
there  was  to  be  no  choice  of  President  by  the  electors,  and 
that  tlie  election  would  go,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  Houaa 
of  Representatives  ;  furthermore,  that  each  of  the  four  candi- 
dates—  for  Clinton  had  developed  no  strength  in  the  can- 
vass —  would  receive  many  electoral  votes.  Three  only  could 
go  before  the  House.     It  therefore  was  the  aim  of  every  group 
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to  fidcure  enough  votea  for  iU  candidate  to  make  him  one  of 
the  three.  • 

As  in  1820,  twenty-four  States  took  part  in  the  election. 
Electors  were  appoinlcd  .by  the  legislaturea  in  Vermont,  New 
York,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  In 
the  other  eighteen  States  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  ;  by 
districte  in  Maine,  Maryland,  niinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  ; 
elsewhere,  by  general  ticket. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  (entitled  to  36  electors)  con- 
tained supporters  of  three  of  the  candidates.  The  law  governing 
elections  by  the  It^gislaturo  required  that  each  house  should 
ballot  fiopuratcly  until  it  made  a  choice  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
If  the  two  branches  agreed  in  the  election,  they  met  in  joint  con- 
vention and  declared  the  result.  If  different  persons  had  been 
elected,  the  election  was  made  by  ballot  in  joint  convention ; 
and  here  also  a  majority  was  required.  The  election  began 
on  the  10th  of  November.  On  that  day  the  Senate  made 
choice  of  the  Crawford  electors.  The  senators  were  divided  in 
their  preferences  thus:  for  Crawford,  17;  for  Adflrae,  7 ;  for 
Clay,  7.  In  the  Assembly  there  wna  no  choice  :  the  Crawford 
ticket  had  43  votes,  the  Adams  50,  the  Clay  32.  Combined, 
therefore,  the  strength  of  the  throe  candidates  was :  Crawford, 
€0 ;  Adams,  67 ;  Clay,  39.  The  balloting  in  the  Assembly 
continued  on  the  10th,  11th,  ami  12th  of  November  with  the 
chuii^'e  of  only  a  single  voto.  On  the  12th,  some  of  the  Craw- 
ford men  announced  tlieir  purpose  of  voting  for  the  Adams 
ticket  in  order  to  tran^ifer  the  contest  to  a  joint  convention  and 
to  defeat  Mr.  Clay.  This  threat  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
Clay  men,  who,  on  the  following  day,  themselves  supported 
the  Adams  ticket  and  gave  it  the  required  majority.  The  fact 
that  an  election  had  been  effected  by  the  Assembly  was  hur- 
riedly communicated  to  some  of  the  Crawfoni  senators  before 
the  othctal  notice  could  be  sent,  and  the  Senate  hastily  ad- 
journed. On  Monday,  the  15th,  the  jomt  convention  was 
held,  and  a  ballot  was  taken.  *  The  whole  number  of  ballots 
was  157,  hut  three  of  them  were  blank  votea.  Seven  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  Crawford  ticket 
in  hope  of  inducing  the  Clay  men  to  support  the  whole  ticket, 
bad  9o  votes.  The  rest  of  the  Crawford  ticket  had  76  votes. 
Twenty-five  of  the  names  on  the  Adams  ticket  had  78  votes 
each,  which  was  exactly  a  majority  of  154,  the  number  of  effec- 
tive ballots,  but  one  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number, 
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including  the  blanks.  A  resolution  was  ofTered  declaring  the 
thirty-two  elect^trs  who  had  78  or  more  votes  to  be  choaeiUi 
The  S[>eaker  of  the  Senate  refused  to  put  the  question,  A.| 
long  deliate  and  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion  such  as  hu^ 
rarely  taken  place  in  a  l^ialative  body  ensued ;  and  in  the  end 
the  presiding  officer,  followed  by  the  sixteen  Crawford  sen- 
atorSf  left  the  Assembly  Chamber.  But  at  last  the  resolution 
was  sepurately  adopted  by  each  House.  The  two  branches  met 
again,  and  completed  the  election  by  the  choice  of  four  Craw- 
ford men  by  a  bare  majority. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  three  of  those  who  had  been 
expected  to  vote  for  Cluy  deserted  him  and  went,  one  each,  to 
Adams,  Crawford,  and  Jackson.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table  of  electoral  votes  (page  140)  that,  if  they  had  all 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay,  his  vote  and  Crawford's  would  have  been 
equal,  and  tliu  namcK  of  Adams  and  Jackson  only  would  have 
gone  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  Delaware  there  was  a  parliamentary  problem  of  a  charao>'| 
ter  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  New  York.  The  number  of 
members  present  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  was  30.  One  elector  (for  Adams)  received  21  votes, 
and  was  no  doubt  elected.  Two  Crawford  men  had  15  votes 
each,  and  seven  other  candidates  had  from  1  to  10  each.  The 
law  of  Delaware  provided  that,  '*  if  an  equal  division  of  hallots 
flhall  appear  for  two  or  more  persons,  not  being  elected,  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  have  an 
additional  casting  vote."  This  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  the  statute,  which  intended  that  the  Speaker 
should  decide  between  two  or  more  equal  and  opposing  candi- 
dates. If  only  one  of  the  two  Crawford  men  had  received  15 
votes,  he  could  not  have  given  a  casting  vote.  As  there  were 
two  equal  candidates  he  gave  an  additional  vote  for  each,  and 
declared  them  elected.  He  followed  the  letter  of  the  statute 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  election  of  1824  is  tha  first  with  reference  to  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  te^t  the  result  by  a  comparison  of 
the  popular  vote  for  the  several  candidates.  The  statement 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  political  almanacs  and  com- 
pendiums  of  political  information,  oven  to  the  present  day.  is 
one  which,  it  is  believed,  originated  in  an  early  number  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  Whig  Almanac^  as  follows  :  — 
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For  Jackson 152,8i»0 

Adams 105.321 

Crawfonl 47,205 

Clay 47,087 

The  statement  is  inaccurate ;  and,  when  it  has  l^een  cor- 
rected, it  is  misleading.  Xo  exact  table  of  popular  votes  can 
be  presented.  In  five  States  only  were  all  four  candidate  re- 
presented at  the  polls.  In  six  others  there  were  three  tickcta  ; 
in  seven  there  were  but  two  tickets ;  in  six  States  the  electors 
were  cliosen  by  the  legislature.  Throughout  New  England 
the  ticket  in  opposition  to  Adams  was  that  supported  by  the 
caucus  committee,  and  the  votes  should  doubtless  all  be  given 
to  Crawford.  In  North  Carolina  there  was  a  fusion  of  the 
friends  of  Jackson  and  Adams.  The  "  old  North  State  '* 
bad  contained  from  the  earliest  times  a  strong  body  of  Federal- 
isUf  who  were  all  opposed  to  Crawford,  and  were  disposed  to 
support  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  five  thou- 
sand of  them  voted  for  the  fusion  electoral  ticket ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  electors  voted  for  Jackson,  all  their  votes  ore  cred- 
ited to  him.  A  careful  study  of  the  returns  from  all  the 
States,  in  most  cases  official,  and  in  every  case  a  full  return, 
results  in  the  table  given  on  page  136. 

The  difference  in  the  totals  of  the  two  statements  is  not 
important.  But  neither  statement  is  valnalile  as  indicating  the 
will  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  the  presidency.  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  white  population  of  625,000,  cast  an  aggregate 
of  less  than  16,000  votes ;  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population 
of  something  more  than  a  million,  cast  a  few  more  than  47,000 
votes,  which  was  but  a  little  larger  number  than  that  of 
MaseachuBetts.  37,000,  with  a  population  of  Jess  than  600,000; 
mud  Maaeachusettfi,  at  the  election  of  the  previous  year,  hud 
given  more  than  66,000  votes  for  governor.  If  to  such  in- 
equalities as  these  we  add  those  produced  by  the  total  oroia- 
aion  from  the  list  of  all  votes  from  six  States  which  contained 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
the  lack  of  significance  of  the  statement  of  popular  votes  may 
be  understood. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  by  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  electoral  votes.  There  was  no  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Crawford,  the  caucus  candidate,  barely  succeeded 
in  securing  a  place  among  the  first  three  candidates.  Con- 
gress assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  five  days  after  the 
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STATKa, 


Maine     ... 
New  ilampflhire 

Vermont  t  ■     .  . 
Moaaachiuetti 

Uhode  UUnd .  . 

Conncwtiont     .  . 

N«wYorkt    .  , 

New  Jenwy     ,  . 

Pt^nniiylvaiua  .  , 

Doluware  i      .  , 

Miiryliind   .     .  . 

VirgiDU     .     ,  . 

North  CarolinB,  . 
South  Caroluuk  i 

Gporgia )   .     .  . 

AUlninA    .     ,  , 

Musiuippt .     .  . 

LoaiiUna }      .  , 

KantQoky  .     .  . 

Tcnoeaw*  .     ,  . 

Uiwouri     .     ,  . 

Ohio 

Induuu .     .    •  • 

QliooU  .     .     .  . 

Total.    .    .  , 


JKkwm. 

Adrnma. 

CnirfanL 

— 

10,280 

9,:i80 

2,33f^ 

643 1 

E 

30,687 
2.145 
7^ 

6,6ie« 

200* 
1.978* 

10.085 
88,100 

0.110 
6.441 

l.ltWi 

4,iiU(i 

14,523 
20,41511 

14,rt32 
8480 

8,364 
8.480 

15,621 

»,443 

3,2;w 

2,4  Ifl 
1,00* 

1.680 

119 

6,455 

20,11»7 
987 

18,457 

1,901 

216 

311 

12.280 

3,005 

1.&43 

812 
219 

152.901 

114,023 

46.079 

Oaf. 


1,600 

605 
410 


67 


—  I'^.Ml 

1,401 
11»,2&5 

6^16 
1,047 


47,217 


*  Oppovltion  ticket,  f  OppoatHoa  tlckot.  wrongly  erwUlcd  tn  formBr  fdlttoni  W  Jftok* 
■on.  I  Eleoton  appoLoUd  by  legUUttin.  §  "CoarcaUon*'  tiok«t.  II  "PMplo's** 
ttekei. 

meeting  of  the  electors.  Although  it  was  known  that  there 
had  been  no  choice  of  a  President,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fact  until  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  when  Mr,  Wright,  of  Ohio, 
otTercd  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  — 

To  prepare  and  report  auch  rules  as.  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
proper  to  be  observed  by  this  House  in  the  choice  of  a  President 
of  the  United  StAtes,  for  thn  period  of  four  years  from  the  4tb 
day  of  March  next,  if^on  counting  the  voles  given  in  the  several 
States  in  the  manner  prescrilied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  it  sliall  api«ar  that  no  person  has  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  appointed  in  the 
several  States. 

Tliia  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  18th  of  January,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported^  on  the  26t}if  a 
plan  that  was  in  some  respectii  ditTerent  from  that  adopted  in 
1801,  but  the  otianges  were  not  important 
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The  Senate  proposed,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  to  raise  a 
joint  committee  **  to  ascertniii  aud  I'eport  a  modu  of  exaiuhiing 
tiie  votes  ^'  in  the  usual  form.  The  committee  waa  appointed, 
and  reported  a  resolution  similar  to  those  ailopted  in  former 
years,  hut  containing  a  clause  made  necet^sary  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  choice  of  a  President.  When  this  resolutioii 
came  up  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  add 
a  new  paragraph  to  the  effect  that,  if  objection  should  be  made 
to  any  vote,  it  should  be  filed  in  writing  and  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  two  Houses;  that  the  two  Houses  should  not 
aeparate  until  ulL  the  votes  hud  been  counted  and  reported ; 
but  that  the  report  of  the  result  should  be  "  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled and  altered  by  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  two 
Houses,  after  their  separation,  relative  to  any  objections  that 
may  be  made,^'  provided  that  no  objection  should  b«  considered 
valid  unless  so  voted  by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  this  clause,  and  after  debate  it  was 
rejected.  No  objections  were  made,  it  may  be  said  here,  to 
any  votes  at  the  time  of  the  count;  but  in  May,  after  the 
election,  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  reque.sting  copies  of  all  the  certificates  of  electoral 
votes.  In  a  long  speech  he  pave  his  reason  for  making  this 
motion,  which  was  that  few  of  the  certiticatea  were  strictly  cor- 
rect and  in  due  form.  They  either  did  not  assert  that  the 
electors  voted  in  distinct  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  they  did  not  report  a  vote  by  ballot,  —  distinct  bal- 
lots being  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  resolution  waa 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  '^  the 
elections  in  the  States  were  not  subject  to  revision  by  Con- 
gress," and,  on  motion,  was  l.iid  on  the  table. 

Before  the  day  for  counting  the  votes,  February  9,  there 
was  a  great  scandal  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
situation  was  one  which  invited  intrigue,  and  no  doubt  there 
was  much  bargaining  and  attempted  trading  of  votes*  The 
excitement  ran  high.  The  voles  of  thirteen  States  were 
necessary  for  a  choice.  Mr.  Adams  was  sure  of  the  unani- 
mous votes  of  the  six  New  England  States,  and  of  a  majority 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Crawfoiil  would 
ha\'e  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The 
universal  expectation  was  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  chosen; 
«nd  a  desire  to  avoid  such  a  long  and  perilous  contest  as  had 
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taken  place  in  1801,  aa  well  as  a  desire  to  be  on  tlie  winning 
Bide^  helped  bis  cause.  In  the  midst  of  th«  excitement  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  **  Columbian  Observer  "  of  Philadelphia, 
on  January  28,  dated  at  Washington,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  :  — 

For  some  time  past,  the  friends  of  Clay  have  hinted  that  they, 
like  the  Swifts,  would  fight  for  those  who  would  pay  best.  Over- 
tures were  said  to  hai'e  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the 
friends  of  Clay,  offering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  liis  aid  to  elect  Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave 
this  information  to  the  friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that,  if 
the  friends  of  Jackson  would  offer  the  same  price,  they  would 
close  with  them. 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  sortj  but  this  contoiDS 
the  substance  of  the  charge.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  published  a 
canl  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  believed  the  letter  was  a 
forgery,  •*  but,  if  it  be  genuine,  I  pronounce  the  member,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  a  base  and  infamous  calumniator,  a  dastard, 
and  a  liar."  Mr.  George  Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania,  avowed 
himself  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  asserted  his  ability  to 
prove  his  assertions.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
the  time,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Kremer,  in  a  long  and  labored  but  weak  letter, 
declined  to  appear  before  the  committee.  In  spite  of  the 
most  positive  denials  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  of  an 
absolute  lack  of  any  evidence  to  support  the  accusation,  the 
charge  was  pentisted  in  and  believed  by  all  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  believing  it.  Three  years  afterward,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ensuing  canvass,  General  Jackson  himself  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  made  public,  in  which  he  gave  nn  account  of  an 
interview  in  January^  1825,  with  a  member  of  Congress 
whom  he  understood  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Clay's  influence 
might  be  detached  from  ilr.  Adams  and  given  to  him  on 
certain  terms.  Jackson  thus  not  only  revived  the  old  scandal, 
but  virtually  affirm©<l  his  belief  in  the  tnith  of  the  charge. 
He  afterward  asserted  that  the  member  of  Congress  was  James 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Clay  thereupon  published  a  most  emphatic 
and  sweeping  denial,  one  sentence  of  which  will  suilico  to 
show  its  character  :  **  I  neither  mode,  nor  authorized,  nor  knew 
of  any  proposition  whatever  to  either  of  the  three  candidates 
VTho  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Hepresentalives,  at  the 
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last  presidential  election,  or  to  the  friends  of  either  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  the  election,  or  for 
any  other  purpose."  Mr.  Buchanan  hims^f  then  made  a 
statement  that  it  had  "never  once  entered  my  head  that  he 
.(reneral  Jackson]  believed  me  to  be  the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay 
or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I  had  intended  to  propose  to  him 
terms  of  any  kind  from  them."  One  might  suppose  that  this 
should  have  been  concUisive.  Even  so  thorough-going  an 
admirer  of  Jackson  as  James  Parton  admits  that  *'  no  charge 
-was  ever  wore  plausible  or  more  groundless  .  .  .  none  was 
ever  more  compliAely  refuted."  Yet  Jackson  persisted  in 
it  to  the  end,  and  took  pains,  in  1844,  only  a  year  before  his 
death,  to  deny  that  he  hod  ''recanted"  it,  and  to  affirm  that 
hia  opinion  "  had  undergone  no  change." 

There  is  no  need  to  rely  on  negative  testimony  to  prove 
Mr.  Clay's  innocence.;  for  almost  immediately  after  the  meet- 
ings of  the  electors  he  had  announced  to  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton  his  intention  to  support  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Benton 
records,  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay 
made  to  him  a  communication  of  this  intention  before  the  15th 
of  December,  1824,  which,  Mr.  Benton  believes,  was  **  proba- 
bly before  Mr.  Adams  knew  it  himself."  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Benton  did  not  make  public  the  evidence  in  his  possession 
until  November,  1827,  when  all  jKiBsible  harm  to  Mr.  Clay's 
reputation  which  the  false  accusation  could  do  had  long  been 
done.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  scandal  alive  was 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  could  not  be  innocent  if  Mr. 
Clay  had  been  guilty  of  the  corrupt  bargain.  It  is  only  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  on  the  ensuing  election,  and  because  the 
accusation,  if  true,  would  liave  been  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  character  of  one  of  our  Presidents,  that  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  it  iu  these  pages. 

The  electoral  votes  were  cotuited  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1825.     The  result  as  announced  is  given  on  page  140. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gaillard,  then  declared 
that  no  person  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  for 
President  of  the  United  States ;  that  Andrew  Jacksi^n,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  William  11.  Crawford  were  the  three 
persona  who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and 
that  the  remaining  duties  in  the  choice  of  a  President  now 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  that  Joha 
C.  Calhoun  was  duly  elected  Vice-President. 
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The  Senate  having  retired,  the  House  immodiatoly  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  PrBftident.  A  roll-call  showed  that  every 
member  of  the  House  except  Mr.  Gumelt,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  sick  at  his  lodgings  in  Washington,  was  present.  Mr. 
Weheter,  of  MasBachusotts^  and  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
were  appointed  tellers.  The  House  conducted  the  election 
accordijig  to  the  rules  already  adopted,  and  on  the  first  baL 
lot  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.  The  votes  of  thirteen 
States  were  given  to  him,  those  of  seven  to  Jarkson,  and  of 
four  to  Crawford.  The  Speaker  declared  Mr.  Adums  elected, 
and  notice  of  the  result  was  sent  to  the  Sexiate.     The  votes  of 
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the  States  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  indicates 
botli  the  diviitions  witliin  the  delegatioua  and  the  person  for 
whom  the  vote  of  each  State  was  giveu. 


Btatm. 


Maine  .  .  , 
New  il&mpahin 
Venuonc  .  . 
Muuchtwetta 
Rhode  IiUad . 
Connecticut  • 
New  Tork .  . 
New  Jeney  . 
PenDsylvania . 
DelAw&re  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
VirgioU  .  . 
North  Carolina 
Sooth  CaroUnA 
Georgia.  .  . 
AlatMina    .    . 

MiMUMippt 

Lonijitana  .  . 

Keotacky  .  . 

Tannewne  .  . 

MioHnui     .  . 

Ohio.     .    .  . 

Indiana .    .  . 

XUinoii  .     .  . 

Total .    .    . 


AiUm*. 


JackAoo. 


87 


2 

5 

25 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
U 


71 


Cnw^otd. 


U 


54 


Tote  tor— 


Adanoa. 

Adazna. 

Adiuna. 

Adamta 

Adama. 

Adonia. 

Adama. 

Jat^kituit. 

Jackson. 

CruwfonL 

Adama. 

Crawford. 

Crawford. 

JackHou. 

Crawford. 

Jackaon. 

Jackfon. 

Adama. 

Adama. 

Jackaoo. 

Adama. 

Adama. 

JauhaoB. 

Adama. 


The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adnms  took  place  in  the  Kepre- 
sentatives*  Hall.  A  military  escort  accompanied  the  retiring 
resident  and  the  President-elect  to  the  Capitol,  where  all  the 
epartments  of  the  government  and  repw^eentativcB  of  foreign 
powerft  had  assembled.  Mr.  Adams,  as  all  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of 
plain  cloth  of  American  manufacture.  Mr.  Adams  rose  and 
read  his  inaugural  address  in  a  firm  voice,  after  which  the  oath 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shull.  Among  the  tirst  to  take  the  hand  of  Mr.  Adams^  aftei 
the  ceremony,  was  Senator  Andrew  Jackson. 
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Mb.  Adams  was  foredoomed  to  defeat  in  1828,  —  from  the 
day  of  hia  inauguration.  Hia  political  enemies  were  the  most 
uatute  managers  the  country  had  produced.  They  had  the 
chagrin  of  a  failure  to  wipe  out  and  avenge.  They  bad  a  can* 
didato  ready  for  the  canvass  for  whom  it  was  easy  to  arouse 
popular  enthuftiajtm.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Adams,  while  sup- 
ported by  faithful  and  trusty  statesmen,  was  surrounded  also 
by  ofhcera  whom  he  retained  in  the  places  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  although  he  was  fully  aware 
of  their  treachery  toward  himselt  Senators  camo  to  him 
to  assure  him  tliat  they  were  friendly  to  his  administration, 
and  then  went  to  the  Capitol  and  voted  with  the  opposition, 
and  assisted  in  passing  some  of  the  most  malignantly  insulting 
resolutions  ever  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Senate.  One 
member  of  the  President's  official  family,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  not  then  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  used  the  patronage 
of  his  office,  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years'  terra,  to  the 
iz^ury  of  the  administration.  More  than  once  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  united  in  an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  Adams  to 
remove  him ;  but  he  refused.  The  President  would  not,  even 
when  another  man  would  have  been  goaded  by  desperation  to 
turn  upon  his  perfidious  ofiice-holders,  remove  any  man  because 
that  man  was  not  his  personal  supporter.  There  are  numerous 
entries  in  his  diary  showing  hia  steady  adherence  to  a  policy 
which  is  most  completely  set  forth  in  this  passage :  "  I  see  yet 
no  reason  aufificient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  principle 
with  which  I  entered  npon  the  administration,  of  removing  no 
puVilic  officer  for  merely  preferring  another  candidate  for  the 
presidency." 

Another  fact  which  would  alone  have  been  fatal  to  Mr. 
Adams's  hopes  of  reelection,  if  he  had  entertained  such  hopes, 
was  his  lack  of  the  personal  qualities  that  attract  popular  sup- 
port.     At  best  be  had  l^een,.  in  1824|  but  the  candidate  of  a 
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minority.  To  ensure  success  at  the  next  election  it  would 
tiave  been  necessary  to  find  new  friends  among  those  who  had 
been  rather  the  adliercnte  of  other  caniiiJatea  tlian  direct  oppo- 
nents of  himself.  Ho  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate.  He  was 
made  of  too  stern  and  uncompromising  stuff.  Ho  would  stoop 
to  none  of  the  arts  of  the  politician,  not  even  to  measures 
which  in  these  days  of  undoubtedly  greater  political  virtue  are 
deemed  innocent  and  harmless.  He  was  too  good  for  this 
wicked  world,  —  not  too  wise,  not  too  tactful,  not  too  tolerant. 
He  was  nevertheless  wise  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  had  little 
or  no  cliance  of  reelection.  Ilia  diary  during  1828  abounds 
in  comments  upon  the  hopeful  assurances  of  his  visitors,  stat- 
ing in  plain  language  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  them.  He 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Rush's  preference  for  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land to  the  chance  of  being  elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket 
with  himself:  "I  can  easily  conjecture  what  it  is  —  the  pre- 
ference of  the  harbor  to  the  tempest."  Again,  when  he  is 
communing  with  himself  upon  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Barbour  to  the  same  place  he  says,  May  1,  1828,  *'  In  my  own 
political  do\mfall  I  am  bound  to  involve  unnecessarily  none  of 
my  friends."  He  thinks  the  effect  of  the  appointment  upon 
the  ud ministration  will  Iw  Iwti,  —  **  violent,  and  probably  deci- 
sive. But  why  should  I  require  men  to  sacridce  themselves  for 
me?" 

The  politioal  questions  that  arose  during  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration were  by  no  meAns  of  such  importance  as  to  justify 
the  formation  of  parties  where  none  exi.sted  before.  It  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  how  men  who,  ut  the  outset,  had  no 
complaint  against  Mr.  Adams  ftave  that  he  hud  been  successful 
over  their  own  camlidate,  could  have  worked  themselves  into 
opposition  &o  rancorous  as  they  manifested  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Panama  mission,  —  a  conference  of  Amencau  repub- 
li'^^.  It  was  a  harmlei^s  scheme  that  promised  good  results; 
but  these  men  jumped  upon  it  and  trampled  it  under  their 
feet  with  fury,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  a  project 
which  the  President  and  Mr.  Clay  desired  most  earnestly  to 
:tee  carried  through.  It  was  upon  this  measure  that,  as  Mr. 
Adams  himself  records,  in  January,  182G,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  "to  unit©  the  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun  forces." 
The  tarifT  became  un  issue  in  politics  in  1^28;  but  that  was 
long  after  the  opposition  was  fully  organized  and  felt  itself  on 
the  eve  of  victory.     Mr.  Adams's  position  on  the  question  of 
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internal  improvements  was  not  tbftt  of  a  mt^ority  of  those  vho 
had  8U{){>ortc<l  other  cundidatvt; ;  but  tlio  (2UC8tion  was  not  one 
of  suAicient  importance  to  alienate  any  of  theiu.  It  vras  an 
excuse  nither  than  a  reason  for  opposition.  Moreover,  General 
Jftckeon,  as  a  senator,  had  voted  for  internal  improvements, 
and  had  acted  throughout  with  the  protectionists  in  passing  the 
tariff  act  of  1824,  The  opposition  press  teemed  with  falsehoods, 
absurd  on  their  face  or  easily  disproved,  yet  repeated  in  spite 
of  ample  proof  of  their  untruth.  Tlie  popular  outcry  against 
Freemasonry  that  arose  after  the  affoir  of  Morgan  is  a  good 
example  of  the  misrepresentation  to  which  the  President  was 
subjected.  He  was  not  a  Freemason  ;  indeed  he  was  actively 
opposed  to  the  order.  Yet  in  regions  where  the  anti-masonic 
feeling  was  strong,  he  was  published  as  being  a  member  of  the 
order,  aud  a  pretended  transcript  from  the  records  of  a  lodge 
was  issued,  in  M-hich  his  admission  was  recorded.  The  old 
and  oft  disproved  story  of  a  "corrupt  bargain"  between  him- 
aelf  and  Clay  was  revived.  No  tale  was  too  preposterous  to 
be  invented  if  it  would  make  votes  against  this  honorable,  high- 
roiiideil  man,  whose  intentions  were  as  good  and  whose  patriot- 
ism was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  man  who  ever  sat  in  the  Presi- 
dent's chair. 

The  canvasa  of  1828  opened  in  OctoUpr,  1825,  before  Mr. 
Adams  had  met  Congress  at  all,  and  before  he  had  indicated, 
except  in  his  inaugural  address,  what  was  to  be  his  policy. 
The  Tennessee  legislature  nominated  General  Jackson  for  the 
succession.  He  accepted  the  nomination  in  an  address  which 
he  dclivcretl  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Other  legislatures,  conven- 
tions, caucuses,  and  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
also  nominateti  the  general.  But  in  order  to  make  his  election 
certain  it  was  deemed  necessary'  to  bring  to  his  support  the 
friends  of  Crawford.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  elfe'^tcd 
by  u  mission  through  the  South  undertaken  after  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Congress  in  March,  1827,  by  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  Churchill  C.  Cambreling,  —  the  two  most  prominent  New 
York  politicians  of  the  time.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  his  way 
through  Washington  in  May,  called  on  the  President.  Mr, 
Adams  was  not  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  tour.  "  They 
are  generally  undewtood  to  have  been  electioneering,  and  Von 
Buren  is  now  the  great  electioneering  manager  for  General 
Jackson,  as  he  was  before  the  last  election  for  Mr.  Crawford." 
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The  basis  of  the  campaign  was  the  alleged  "wrong"  done  to 
General  Jackson  in  1825  when,  having  the  largoat  number  of 
electoral  votes  and  of  popular  votes,  be  was  set  aside  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Adams.  Those  who  made  this  complaint  paid  but  a 
poor  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  If  the  framcra  of  the  Constitution  had  intended 
that  a  plurality  of  popular  or  of  electoral  votes  should  decide 
the  election  of  President  they  would  not  have  devised  the 
elaborate  system  of  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  worked  out  the  flimsy  argument  that 
the  people  were  defrauded  in  1825  by  the  defeat  of  a  candi- 
date who  had  but  a  plurality  of  votes,  given  under  a  system 
that  did  not  contemplate  popular  elections,  will  find  it  in  Ben- 
tonU  "Thirty  Years'  View."  His  exiwsition  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  Demos  Krafeo  principle  "  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  rea- 
soning from  false  premises. 

Tlie  candidacy  of  Mr.  Adams  for  reelection  was  taken  for 
granted.  If  there  were  any  meetings,  legislative  or  other,  at 
which  his  name  was  formally  presented,  the  nomination  was  of 
no  value  in  the  canvass.  The  question  of  the  vice-presidency 
was  much  discussed.  Callioun,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. From  the  beginning  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  the 
*  administration ;  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  to  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Jacksonians  for  reelection.  As  early  as 
February,  1826,  Mr.  Clay  mentioned  to  Mr.  Adams  that  ho 
had  been  approached  by  many  persons  on  the  subject  of  the 
vice- presidency,  and  inquired  what  were  the  PrCvsidenl's  wishes, 
For  his  own  part  ho  preferred  to  retain  his  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  but  ho  was  willing  to  do  whatever  would  be  best  for 
the  administration.  Mr.  Adams,  without  making  a  final  deci- 
sion, was  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Clay  more  useful  in  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Clay  report^id  also  that  GJovernor  Barbour, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  much  considered  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. Two  months  later  another  caller  upon  the  President 
referred  to  the  question  of  who  should  have  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket,  *'  which,  he  says,  W.  H.  Harrison  looks  to  very 
earnestly."  Still  later  the  strange  suggestion  was  made  thot 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Crawford  should  l>e  nominated,  and,  mora  remark- 
able still,  it  was  pressed  rather  urgently.  Mr.  Adams  gave  no 
countenance  to  this  proposition,  which  he  felt  sure  would  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  treachery.^  The  matter  was  finally  settled 
1  Ur.  AdiniB,  ti  the  beginning  of  th«  ftdmintfltratioa,  asked  Mr.  Crawford 
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by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  Bush,  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  by  the  "administration"  convention  of  Peuosyl- 
vania,  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  January  4,  18-8, 

The  friends  of  the  adniiniijtration  believed,  or  professed  to 
buiiuvo,  to  the  last  moment,  that  J^Ir.  Adams  would  bo  re- 
elected. They  classed  Pennsylvunia  among  the  doubtful 
States^  counted  confidently  upon  the  new  States  of  the  north- 
west,—  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, — and  were  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  administnitiou  party  at  the  Btatc  election  in 
Kentucky,  as  late  as  August,  1H28,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Clay*a 
State  would  support  them.  The  administration  party  was 
grossly  deceived.  Mr.  Adams  received  fewer  electoral  vot«8 
than  he  had  in  1824 ;  and  not  one  of  the  votes  given  for  Clay 
four  years  before  was  transferred  to  him. 

The  last  days  of  the  canvass  were  made  noteworthy  by  a 
political  incident  highly  characl-eristic  of  Mr.  Adams, —  an  inci- 
dent which,  in  these  times  of  rapid  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, would  have  destroyed  instantly  any  chances  wliich  a 
candidate  in  Mr.  Adams's  situiitiun  might  have  hud.  Probably 
it  actually  had  but  the  slightest  eti'ect  un  the  vote,  and  of 
course  none  whatever  upon  the  result.  In  October,  1828,  the 
month  preceding  the  election,  Mr.  William  B.  Giles,  of  ViN 
ginia,  a  man  intensely  hostile  to  Mr.  Adams,  caused  to  be 
published  a  statcmout  retarding  the  circumstAnces  of  that 
gentleman's  secession  from  the  Federalist  party  in  1808,  and  a 
part  of  certain  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  him- 
self (Giles)  in  1825.  A  lack  of  candor  on  Mr.  Giles's  part 
and  a  failure  of  memory  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  placed  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  a  higlily  unfavorable  light.  The  President 
authorized  a  reply  which  was  printed  in  the  **  National  Intelli- 
gencer/' in  the  course  of  which  he  made  against  certain  lead- 
era  of  the  Federal  party  in  ^lassachusetts  the  grave  charge  of 
a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Thirteen  gentlemen,  eleven 
of  whom   were  certainly  entitled   to  represent  themselves  as 


to  rpmain  as  S*cr«tarT  of  the  Trwwnry.  Some  time  aftcrwird  he  learned, 
greatly  to  hin  surprise,  that  junt  befure  the  close  of  Sir.  Sfouroe'n  term  Craw- 
ford hftfl  hmd  a  woMy  nltercBtion  with  the  Provident,  nnd  hud  applied  to  him  s 
term  which  one  frentleman  never  mldn>!>!te!i  to  another.  After  thai  affair  the 
President  and  his  Secrattry  of  the  Treiumrv  wore  not  on  spenkinp  te^m^  and 
truiMicted  the  public  busJneM  thniuf^h  ati  intcnnedinry.  Mr.  Adnuis,  record- 
ing these  Uvt»  in  hi*  diary,  expresjiea  ref^ret  that  he  had  prnpuiicd  to  take  Mr. 
Crawford  intu  the  cabinet.  Hif  knowlcdf^e  of  the  affair  cxplainti  hin  objeo* 
(iou  to  the  idea  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  vice-pntiideucy. 
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UQong  the  chief  Federalists  of  the  State  in  1808,  while  the 
others  were  sons  of  two  nuch  leaders,  demanded  that  he  should 
suhetantialo  his  charge,  or  retract  it.  An  acrimonious  curre* 
Bpoudeuce  ensued.  Mr.  Adains  never  gave  to  the  world  his 
final  word  on  the  i>ubject,  whicli  he  wroto  nt  enormous  lengtli 
just  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  It  was  tirst  puhlislied 
iu  his  grandson's  **2^cw  England  Federalism."  A  candid 
view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  disunion  was  discussed  by 
some  of  the  members  of  what  was  long  known  as  the  **  Essex 
Junto ;  "  but  that  the  discussion  was  in  an  extremely  narrow 
circle,  and  tliat  even  among  tlieni  the  idea  found  but  the  most 
limited  accepUincu.  At  all  events  Mr.  Adams  named  but  two 
or  three  men  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  scheme,  although  ho 
hinted  at  a  larger  number.  Of  course  the  assault  by  Mr. 
Adams  upon  the  Federalists  generally,  when  those  who  had 
been  members  of  that  party  had  hut  lately  and  reluctantly 
come  to  his  support,  was  calculated  to  make  them  anything 
but  zealous  in  his  cause.  Nevertheless  it  could  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  voters  in  that  comnuuuty  only  wliere  the  name 
of  Jackson  symbolized  all  that  was  evil  in  politics;  and  for 
that  reason  it  cost  Adams  few  popular  votes,  and  no  electoral 
votes. 

The  number  of  States  that  parlicipoted  in  the  election  of 
1828  was  unchanged,  —  twenty-four.  Since  the  preceding 
election,  however,  there  had  been  a  general  change  on  the  part 
of  those  States  which  had  previously  chosen  electors  through 
the  medium  of  the  legislature,  to  tlie  popular  system.  Of  the 
six  States  wherein  the  legislature  had  exercised  this  privilege 
in  1824,  four  changed  to  a  popular  election  l»eforc  1828,  — 
Vermont,  New  York,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  The  change  in 
New  York  was  not  effected  without  a  great  agitation  of  the 
people.  The  legislature  held  to  tlie  powers  it  exercised  as 
long  as  it  dared.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  recommended 
the  change  to  the  legislature  at  a  special  session  called  iu 
1820,  o»  whicli  occasion  tlie  Senate  of  New  York  refused  to 
perform  any  legislative  duty  whatever,  and  treiited  the  Gov- 
ernor with  such  open  disrespect  as  has  hardly  ever  been  sliown 
toward  a  state  executive  by  any  department  of  government. 
A  bill  was  passed  once,  perhaps  twice,  by  one  bmnrh  of  the 
legislature,  some  years  later,  to  confer  the  right  on  the  people, 
but  the  other  branch  rcjectetl  it.  At  last,  tlie  legif*lature, 
doubt  whether  the  people  really  cared  for 
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lege,  passed  an  act  formally  eubmitting  the  question  to  them. 
If  there  had  been  any  roal  doubt  the  reenlt  of  the  popular 
vote  speedily  dispelled  it,  and  the  legislature  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  urgent  demand. 

But  there  sttll  existed  differences  in  the  systems  of  election, 
even  among  those  where  tliere  wtw  an  appointment  of  electors 
by  popular  vote.  In  the  following  States  the  election  of  1828 
was  by  general  ticket,  —  the  system  which  is  now  universal : 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  —  eighteen.  Some  of  these, 
like  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  having 
tried  for  many  j'ears  to  secure  the  district  system  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  had  despaired  of  success,  and  adopted 
the  general  ticket.  Of  the  six  States  not  named  above,  two, 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina,  clung  to  the  old  method  of  legis- 
lative appointment.      In    Maine  and  New  York,  an  elector 
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4,0T« 

ai,4oo 

2,240 

3,400 

63,396 

17,iJ52 

4,lW2 

Diatriots. 
General  ticket. 
QvDfiml  ticket 
Qeneral  ticket. 
Qencrul  ticket. 
Qeneral  ticket. 
Districts. 
General  ticket. 
General  ticket. 
Legislature. 
DiatricUi. 
Oenaral  tickeL 
Qenenl  tickeL 
Ijegulatnre. 
Ghsneral  tickeL 
General  tickeL 
General  tiokeL 
General  ticket. 
General  tickeL 
Districts. 
General  tickeL 
General  ticket 
General  tickeL 
General  tickeL 

Total 

047,270 

608,0fM 
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Wfts  chosen  for  o&ch  representative  district,  and  the  roembera 
80  appointed  chose  the  two  additional  electors.  In  Maryland 
and  Teunesfteef  the  States  were  sp<;ciully  divided  into  districts 
for  the  choice  of  all  their  electors.  There  v/as^  however,  ft 
divided  vote  of  the  electors  in  three  only  of  the  States. 

The  table  on  page  148  showR  the  popular  vote  of  the  States, 
atid  the  manner  of  clioosing  electors  in  each  State. 

The  electoral  count  was  quitt>  devoid  of  incident.  The  re- 
sult, which  was  ascertained  and  declared  iu  the  usual  manner, 
was  as  follows  :  — 
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Maine      ,     .     . 
Naw  Hampflhire 
Vermont      ,     , 

MlUMUkchttMttB  . 

Rhod«  UUnd  . 
Connectiotit 
N«w  York  .  , 
New  Jersey 
PuinajrlTAnia  . 
DaUwar6  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Virpiiiia .  .  . 
North  CaruHna 
South  Carolina 
Ovorgin  .  .  . 
Alabama  .  . 
MuaifMippi  .  . 
Louiaiaas  .  . 
Kentuekj  .  . 
Tenneawv  .  . 
Ohio  .... 
Indiana  .  .  . 
IlUnoiii  .  ,  . 
Miieonri .     .     . 

Total  .     .     . 
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"  Hurrah  for  Jackson  !  "  had  been  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
campaign^  and  the  answer  to  every  campaign  argument  against 
him, —  eome  of  them  true,  many  of  them  false,  Those  who 
had  worked  to  bring  him  in  felt  sure  that  they  were  to  be 
rewartled,  and  they  flocked  to  Washington  for  the  inaugiimtion' 
ineuch  throngs  as  the  capital  had  never  before  seen.  General 
Jackson's  own  progress  from  Tennessee  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  one  prolonged  triumph.  Shouting  crowds  of  de- 
lighted partisans  were  at  every  steamboat  landing.  On  the 
day  of  the  inauguration  the  streets  were  so  blocked  that  the 
procession  whicli  accompanied  the  President-elect  could  hardly 
make  ite  way  to  the  Capitol.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  building,  !n  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  men  from  every  part  of  the  country,  who  could 
not  repress  their  joy  at  the  prospect  that  "  the  rights  of  the 
people  "  were  at  lust  restored  to  them. 
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There  will  always  be  two  opinions  concerning  the  character 
of  Andrew  Jackaon  and  of  his  administration, — as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  nian  for  tho  position  of  President,  as  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  motives  which  actuated  his  otKcial  conduct,  as  to 
his  influence  upon  the  political  morals  of  his  country.  His 
administration  was  a  period  of  turmoil,  and,  whetlier  he  was 
right  or  wrong,  he  caused  it.  Another  man  than  he  would 
have  taken  the  view  that  the  good  name  of  the  government 
was  of  greater  concern  to  him  as  its  chief  than  that  of  any 
man  —  or  woman;  and  would  not  have  deemed  it  in  accord- 
ance with  a  digniBcd  and  high-minded  conduct  of  public  affairs 
that  the  smallest  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  greatest  —  govern- 
mental questions  should  be  involved  with  tho  question  whether 
or  not  a  certain  woman,  however  unjustly  accused,  should  be 
received  in  the  society  of  the  capital.  Another  man  than  he 
would  not  huvo  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  officer  with  whom 
he  bad  been  associated  on  the  national  ticket,  on  accoimt  of  an 
opinion  by  that  officer  ten  years  before,  in  the  privacy  of  a 
cabinet  council,  upon  one  of  his  —  Jackson's  —  acta.  These  two 
incidents,  the  attempt  to  force  the  unwilling  wives  of  his  cab- 
inet oflicers  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  the  breach  with 
Mr.  Cttlhoun  which  was  apparently  planned  deliberately  by 
the  President  and  Mr.  Van  liuren,  are  striking  examples  of 
the  change  that  came  over  the  government  when  Mr.  Adams 
went  out  and  General  Jackson  came  in.  They  were  both 
characteristic  of  the  new  ri^gime  ;  neither  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old. 

The  change  was  broad  as  well  as  deep.  It  began  with  the 
reign  of  terror  among  the  office-hohlcra.  Yet  tlie  upheaval 
of  the  civil  service  effected  by  Jackson  was  the  most  logical 
and  consistent  change  that  was  introduced  at  this  time.  There 
had  been  no  reason  for  tlie  rejection  of  Mr,  Adams  and  the 
election  of  General   Jackson,  save  a  personal  preference  for 
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Jackson.  If  that  was  a  good  reason  for  substituting  one  Pre- 
sident for  another,  it  was  surely  suHicient  to  justify  "  rotation  " 
in  the  minor  officen,  rotating  out  tho^e  who  did  not,  and  rotat- 
ing in  those  who  did,  approve  and  assist  in  making  the  greater 
Bubstituliou.  No  President  before  Jackson  had  so  good  reason 
as  he  to  regard  liis  elevation  as  a  }>er$onal  triumph,  or  to  as- 
sume that  the  whole  respousibility  of  government  wtie  intrusted 
to  him.  That  fact  may  explain  why  he  felt  justitieiL  in  dis- 
playing anger  when  the  Senate  exercised  its  constitutional 
right  to  reject  his  uominaLionH-,  why  he  adopted  n  diclatoriul 
tone  toward  Congreas ;  why  he  discai-ded  the  old  custom  of 
conttuUiug  the  members  of  his  cabinet  on  momentous  public 
questiona,  and  sought  the  advice  of  a  coterie  of  politician^j  his 
devoted  slaveSj  who  were  derisively  styled  the  ''kitchen  cab- 
inet." 

He  was  conscious  of  no  scruples  in  violating  rules  which  he 
himself  had  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  othwrs.  In  tlie  letter 
in  which  he  resigned  hia  aent  in  the  Senate,  in  1825,  he  put 
more  stress  upon  the  importance  of  rendering  the  executive 
independent  of  Congress  than  upon  anything  else.  This  les- 
son came  to  him  from  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Clay,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  cabinet  otiice,  by  Mr. 
Adams.  He  urged,  and  argued  nt  length  in  favor  of,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  '*  rendering  any  memlier  of 
Congress  ineligible  to  office  under  the  general  government  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  for  two  years  there- 
after." Yet  when  ho  made  up  his  own  cabinet  lie  took  four 
of  its  six  members  from  Congress.  A  morbid  suHpicion  of 
others ;  a  combativencss  of  disposition  that  led  him  to  see 
causes  of  quarrel  where  none  existed^  and  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rels of  others  in  the  intervals  of  his  own  ;  and  a  total  lack  of 
that  sense  of  proportion  which  might  have  infpnned  him 
what  was  and  what  was  not  worth  lighting  about;  —  this  com- 
bination of  personal  qualities  in  the  President  had  the  eifect  of 
making  his  administration  ar  turbulent  a  period  as  has  been 
known  in  our  history,  and  one  on  which  those  who  enjoy  a 
quiet  life  can  never  dwell  with  pleasiire. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  tc  add  that  mont  of  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  history  of  the  time,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  studied  it,  lake  a  radically  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  that  which  is  here  ]}rt:scntcd.  To  them  Jackson 
ia  a  man  who  rescued  the  country  from  great  constitutional 
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etTOTB  —  the  doctrines  of  his  immediate  predecesAor ;  who  At- 
tacked and  destroyed  the  ''Monster/'  —  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  vrho  instituted  a  great  reform  vrhen  he  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  ollice-holders,  and  filled,  their  places  with 
'*  true  RepubliciinH ; "  whose  policy  was,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  his  Btanchest  admirers,  Mr.  Iteuton,  "to  simplify  and  purify 
the  workings  of  the  government,  and  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
timea  of  Mr.  Jefferson  —  to  promote  its  economy  and  eiHiciency^ 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  in 
iteadminislrntion."  That  he  was  the  sturdiest  and  nioAt  faith- 
ful of  frienda  to  those  whom  he  liked  and  who  were  true  to 
him,  is  attested  by  his  zeal  in  doing  favors  for  them  at  the 
sacritice  of  his  own  dignity.  Moreover,  his  masterful,  ©ver- 
bearing  character  did  not  prevent  — it  might  perha{>8  have 
been  the  cause  of — a  personal  popularity  that  outlasted  his 
administration  and  his  life,  and  is  perpetuated  in  a  Jackson 
cult  to  this  day.  To  his  conduct  in  one  emergency,  nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  none  will  give  more  unqualified  and 
unstinted  praifie  than  those  who  regard  the  period  of  hia  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  national  demoralization. 

Undoubtedly  he  was  the  man  for  hia  time.  He  had  not  the 
support  of  those  who  regarded  government  as  a  serious  buai- 
DesB,  to  bo  conducted  from  higli  motives  and  with  cnlmnesa 
And  decorum.  But  those  people  were  a  minority.  His  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  first  formulated  by  Marcy,  that  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,"  was  applauded  and 
approved.  He  degraded  national  politics  to  the  level  of  a 
game  wherein  the  shrewdest  and  the  strongest^  rather  than  the 
best  and  the  wisest,  were  to  come  off  the  victors;  yet  he 
merely  extended  the  operation  of  a  principle  that  had  long 
been  dominant  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  great  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country  a  government  of  a  sort  which  they  preferred  to 
that  which  had  preceded  it.  Thus  be  attracted  more  than  he 
repelled ;  he  pleased  more  of  the  men  of  bis  generation  than 
he  offended  ;  and  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  voters  of 
the  country  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  doings,  a  com[)act,  en- 
thusiastic body  of  liis  supporters  confronted  a  disorganized  and 
discordant  op[K>sition. 

General  Jtickson,  in  hia  first  message  to  Congress,  December 
8,  1829,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  it  would  aeem  advisable 
to  limit  the  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  single  tenn  of 
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either  four  or  six  years."  *  Three  months  afterward,  in  March, 
1830,  Major  W.  B.  Lewis,  one  of  the  "kitchen  cabinet," 
wrote  to  a  membcp  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  urging  tho 
importance  of  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson  in  1832.  He 
enclosed  a  draft  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  President,  begging 
him  to  stand  for  reflection,  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  signed  by  sixty-eight  members,  and  sent 
to  the  general.  Although  he  thought  the  liberties  of  tlie  peo- 
ple would  be  safer  if  a  President  did  not  seek  reelection,  he 
evidently  did  not  fear  that  those  liberties  would  be  endangered 
by  his  own  rel-lection ;  for  he  acceded  tacitly  to  the  above- 
mentioned  spontaneous  demand. 

Pew  of  the  raeasurea  of  the  periwl  between  1829  and  1832 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  tho  question  of  the  presidential  suc- 
cession;  for  that  was  already  settled.  But  tliey  did  have  a 
great  part  in  bringing  about  &  division  of  the  people  into 
parties,  and  in  determining  which  of  these  parties  should  be 
successful.  General  JBckson  made  the  question  of  internal 
improvements  one  of  leading  importance  by  his  veto  of  the 
Maysville-roftd  bill,  in.  May,  1830.  He  thus  attached  to  tho 
party  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  all  those  who,  in  this  par- 
ticular, favored  a  "strict  construction"  of  the  Constitution. 
He  took  the  part  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  their  elfort  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  thereby  gave  encouragement  to  the 
Georgia  nullifiers,  which  he  afterward  more  than  neutralized 
by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  action  against  South  Carolina 
nuUitication.  Jackson's  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  made  him  p>opular  in  the  western 
States;  although  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  prevented  definite  action. 

Tiie  tariff  of  182S.  styled  by  its  opponents  a  "  tariff  of 
abominations,"  had  been  passed  amid  great  excitement  during 
the  last  year  of  Adams's  administration,  but  was  by  no  means 
an  administration  measure.  It  was  most  bitterly  denounced 
at  the  Soutl),  and  caused  the  first  steps  toward  nullification  in 
8outh  Car(»liua.  The  defiance  of  the  national  authority  by 
that  State  became  most  serious  when  the  tariff  act  of  1832  was 
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passed,  leaving  untouched  the  protective  duties  that  hod  causod 
the  greatest  otfence. 

Jackson's  most  popular  act  was  his  assault  upon  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  urge  either 
that  he  was  right  or  that  he  was  wrong ;  tlmt  he  undertook 
the  "  war  '*  because  he  thouglit  Mr.  Biddle.  the  presidont, 
wished  to  thwart  him,  or  because  he  believed  the  Bank  en- 
dangered the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  act  was  popular, 
as  assaults  upon  capitalists,  "bloated  bondholders,"  "trusts," 
and  "  the  money  power"  have  always  been,  in  this  country. 

The  candidacy  of  General  Jackson  for  reiilection  being 
predetermined,  the  only  matter  which  remained  for  the 
Democrats  to  consider  was  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Prosi<lent  was  in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  clear  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  have  a  free  hand,  and  to  make  alt  liis  arrangements 
with  a  view  to  the  succes-sion.  His  lctt«r  resigning  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  April,  1831,  was  a  skilfully  worded  announce- 
ment that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  when  General 
Jackson  should  retire.  The  President  nominated  him  as 
minister  to  England,  and  he  departed  for  his  post  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate;  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomination,  and 
Jackson  was  more  than  ever  deterniined  that  he  should  be 
"Vice-President  now,  and  President  afterward."  Parton  says 
that  there  was  a  "  programme  "  laid  down  before  Jackson  had 
been  a  year  in  oifice,  —  "a  programme  of  succession  so  long 
that  it  would  have  required  twenty-four  years  to  play  it  out. 
It  was  divided  into  threo  parts  of  eight  years  each:  Andrew 
Jackson,  eight  years;  Martin  Van  Buren,  eight  years;  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  eight  years."  He  does  not  give  his  authority  for 
this  statement,  which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

The  chronological  order  of  events  requires  that  we  should 
mention  first  the  formal  nomination  of  opposition  candidates. 
The  alleged  abduction,  in  182G,  of  William  Morgan,  who  was 
supposed  to  have,  revealed  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  caused 
the  origin  of  an  Anti-Masonic  party.  From  western  New 
York,  the  placo  of  its  birth,  it  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Korth  and  played  an  important  part  in  some  state  elections. 
In  September,  183(>,  a  national  convention  of  Anti-Masons 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.  Four  New  England  States,  Now 
York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, —  ten    States  in  all,  —  together  with   the  Territory  of 
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Michigan,  were  represented  by  96  delegates.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  a  second  national  couveutiou  in  Baltimore  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1S31,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  from 
each  State,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  opposed  to  secret 
eocictice,  for  ttio  purpose  of  making  noininations  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  designated. 
Bek'gates  to  the  number  of  113  were  present,  representing  all 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  had 
been  intended  to  nominate  Judge  McLean,  of  Ohio.  McLean 
was  Postmaster-Greneral  under  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  neverthe- 
less 1>cen  a  supporter  of  Jackson  all  through  the  administration. 
When  he  displayed  an  unwillingness  to  administer  the  Post- 
office  Department  as  a  part  of  the  "spoils"  with  which 
the  Democratic  workers  were  to  be  rewarded,  the  President 
appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  seems  to 
have  passed  at  once  to  the  op]x>sition.  At  all  events,  after 
the  convention  of  jVnti-Masons  in  ]8>S(),  he  bad  consented 
provisionally  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  party,  if  nomi- 
nated. It  appears  that  certain  influential  "  National  Repub- 
licans,*' as  the  opposition  now  termed  itself,  gave  notice  that 
they  could  not  support  Judge  Mcljean,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  a  letter  to  tho  Baltimore  convention  withdrawing  his 
name.  It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Anti-^Iasona  to 
present  t)»6  name  of  one  upon  whom  all  the  opp<jnent8  of 
Jackson  could  unite.  Their  course  was  somewhat  disingenu- 
ous, Fiiice  by  for  the  largest  section  of  the  opposition  desired 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Clay. 

The  convention  invited  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  in 
the  city,  to  sit  with  tlte  convention,  and  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. A  liallot  was  taken  for  a  candidate  fur  President. 
William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  received  108  of  111  votes  cast. 
Having  more  than  the  three  fourths  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously voted  should  bo  necessary  for  a  choice,  he  was  de- 
clared nominated.  A  committee  was  sent  to  inform  him  of 
his  nomination.  He  went  into  the  convention  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever  heard,  in  response 
to  such  a  notification.  He  avowed  that  he  had  been  made  a 
Mason ;  confessed  that  he  never  saw  any  harm  in  the  order 
until  thiij  political  party  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  secret  societies;  declared  that  Masonry  as  they 
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conceived  it  "  was  not  and  could  not  bo  Masonry  ob  under- 
stood hy  Washiugtou ;  "  and  concluded  by  t«lliiig  the  dele- 
gates that  if  they  bad  nominated  him  under  a  misapprehension 
he  would  permit  them  to  substitute  another  name  for  hia  own. 
After  his  address  tlio  delegates  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by 
the  nomination.  They  completed  the  ticket  by  nominating 
Amos  Ellmftker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President.  The 
convention  adopted  no  platform,  but  issued  a  long  and  verbose 
address  to  the  American  people. 

The  next  convention,  that  of  the  National  Republicans,  was 
lield  at  Baltimore  on  December  12,  1S31.  Seventeen  States 
were  represented  by  167  delegates.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  MiHsissippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  were  unrepresented. 
How  many  delegates  attended  from  each  State,  and  how  they 
were  chosen,  cunnot  be  ascertained.  That  it  was  not  a  gather- 
ing of  volunteers  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  a  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed  and  that  the  convention  adjourned 
to  give  the  committee  time  to  do  its  work.  General  Abner 
Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  Governor  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the 
permanent  president.  The  members  voted  for  a  candidate  for 
President  by  rising  in  their  seats  as  their  names  were  called 
and  announcing  their  vote.  The  nomination  of  Henry  Clay 
was  unanimous.  In  the  same  manner  John  Sergeant,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
A  committee  was  raised,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  to  inform  Mr.  Clay  of  the  nomination ;  and  the  commit- 
tee was  constituted  by  the  delegation  from  each  State  naming 
its  own  member.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  convention 
systt^m,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  nomination 
was  introduced  in  precisely  the  present  form.  In  1831,  how* 
ever,  the  notiticatiou  was  by  mail  instead  of  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  residence  of  the  candidate.  The  convention  adopted  no 
resolutions,  but  it  issued  an  address  severely  criticising  the 
administration  for  its  corruption,  partisanship,  and  abuse  of 
power ;  for  the  hostility  it  had  manifested  to  internal  improve- 
ment, far  treachery  on  the  tjiriff  ((uestion,  for  the  war  on  the 
Bank,  and  for  the  humiliating  surrender  to  Georgia  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

By  recommendation  of  this  convention  a  national  assembly 
"f  young  men  met  in  Washington  in  May,  1832,  which  accepted 
the  nominations  made  by  the  National  RepubUcona  and  adopted 
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the  foUowiDg  series  of  resolutions,  —  the  first  platform  evei 
adopted  by  a  national  convention  :  — 

1.  Revohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  although 
the  fundamental  principles  adopted  by  our  fathortf,  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  Aiuerican  independencef  can 
never  be  auaihilaLed,  yet  the  tiniti  has  come  when  nothing  short 
of  the  united  energies  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American  republic 
can  be  relied  on  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  tliaL  hallowed  work. 

2.  Resolved,  That  an  wlequate  protection  to  American  industry 
is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  that  an  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  at  this  period  would  be  attended  with  cona^ 
quencea  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

3.  Retfolved,  Thut  a  uniform  system  of  internal  improventeutA, 
sustained  and  supported  by  tJic  general  gorcrnment,  is  calculated 
to  secure,  in  the  highest  degree,  harmony,  the  strength,  and  the 
permanency  of  the  republic. 

4.  Resohed^  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite<l  States  is 
the  ouly  tribunal  recognised  by  the  Constitution  for  deciding  in 
the  last  resort  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitutiun  and 
laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  that  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  that  court  inviolate  depends  the 
existence  of  the  nation. 

5.  Rewlved,  Tliat  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  preemi- 
nently a  conservative  branch  of  the  federal  government ;  that  upon 
a  fearless  and  independent  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions 
depends  the  existence  of  the  nicely  balanced  powers  of  that  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  overawe  its  deliberationB  by  the 
pablio  press  or  by  the  national  executive  deserve  the  indiguant 
reprobation  of  every  American  citixen. 

6.  Resolvedt  Tliat  the  political  course  of  the  present  Executive 
has  given  us  no  pledge  that  he  will  defend  and  support  these  great 
principles  of  American  policy  and  the  Constitution ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  convinced  ns  that  he  will  abandon  them  whenever 
the  purposes  of  party  require  it. 

7.  Renoivcd^  That  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  public  ofBcers, 
for  the  mere  difference  of  political  opinion,  h  a  gross  abuse  of 
power;  and  that  the  doctrine  lately  "boldly  preached"  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  **  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,"  is  detrimental  to  the  interests,  corrupting  to  the 
morals,  and  danjjerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

8.  Resolr^d,  That  we  hold  the  dispofiition  shown  by  the  pre- 
seut  national  administration  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  touching  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  territory  and  citizens  of  a 
State  of  this  Union  to  a  foreign  power,  to  manifest  a  total  destita 
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Hon  of  patriotic  American  feeling,  inasmuch  aa  we  consider  the 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  citizenship  of  every  inhabitant  of  every 
State  as  entitled  to  the  national  protection. 

0.  Resolved^  That  the  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  instructiona  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  was  procured  in 
a  manner  derogatory  to  the  national  character,  and  is  injurious  to 
this  country  in  its  practical  results. 

10.  Reioived^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  repab- 
lic,  who  regards  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  Union,  to  oppose  by  every  honorable  measure  tlie  reelection 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  promote  the  election  of  Henry  Clay.of 
Kentucky,  and  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  aa  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  convention,  which  was  held  at  Baltimore 
on  May  21,  1832,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  hold  whicli 
JackHon  had  un  his  party,  perhaps  still  inorB  of  the  authority 
which  the  general's  agents  were  allowed  to  exorcise  in  his 
name.  Mr.  Van  Kuren  was  not  the  free  choice  of  the  Demo- 
crats for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  Every  contemporary 
authority,  except  Benton,  assures  us  of  that  fact.  Yet  Jack- 
eon  desired  his  nomination,  and  the  machinery  was  set  in. 
motion  to  etfect  it.  In  May,  1S31,  Major  Lewis,  second  audi- 
tor of  the  Treasury,  wrote  from  Washington  to  Amos  Kendall, 
fourth  auditor  nf  the  Treasury,  who  was  then  in  New  Hamp- 
ehire,  urging  the  propriety  of  having  a  convention  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  in  May  of  the  following  year  ; 
hinting  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
were  to  propose  such  a  convention,  and  advising  him  to  ''moke 
the  suggestion  to  our  friend  [Isaac]  Hill."  This  scheme  of 
the  **  kitchen  cabinet"  —  for  it  was  at  this  time  composed 
of  the  three  men  named  in  the  last  sentence  —  was  carried  out. 
The  result  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  "  a  letter  of  a 
gentleman  "  in  New  Hampshire,  printed  in  the  "Globe/*  the 
President's  organ,  in  June,  1831.  The  "  gentleman "  waa 
Mr.  Kendall,  and  the  extract  printed  was  as  follows :  — 

The  Republican  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature, 
to  the  nund>er  of  alwut  169,  mot  last  evening.  An  address  and 
resolutions  approving  of  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  present 
administration,  the  veto  of  the  President  on  the  MaysvUle  Road  bill, 
disavowing  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  disapproving  Clay's  Amer- 
ican system,  but  recommending  a  judicious  reduction  of  tlie  duties, 
disapproving  of  the  United  States  Bank,  passed  the  convention 
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unanimoualy.  The  convention  alao  recommended  a  general  conven* 
tion  of  Kepublicans  fiieudly  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  to 
consist  of  d«Iegat€8  equal  to  the  numb«r  of  electors  of  President  in 
each  State,  to  be  holden  at  Baltimore  on  the  third  Monday  of  May» 
1832,  to  nominate  a  candidate  ior  Vice-President,  and  take  such 
other  meaflurea  in  support  of  the  reelection  of  Andrew  Jackson  as 
may  be  deemed  expedieiit. 

The  suggestion  of  a  convention,  thus  put  forth  with  ap- 
proval in  the  newspaper  which  had  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lieing  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ndmiuistration, 
was  seconded  by  all  the  party  organs ;  and  the  delegates  were 
chosen.  Most  of  them  were  ready  to  register  the  will  of  the 
President,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  aoquiescenco 
of  stich  as  were  inclined  to  oppose  it.  Major  Eaton,  lately  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  husband  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Eaton, 
al  really  referred  to,  was  a  delegate  from  Tennessee.  He  went 
to  lialtimore  determined  to  oppose  Van  Bnren ;  but  he  found 
there  a  letter  from  Major  Lewis,  advising  him  to  support  that 
gentleman  ^'  unless  he  wished  to  quarrel  with  the  geiieml." 
He  yielded,  and  voted  for  Van  Buren.  At  the  "Jackson 
state  convention**  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  March,  1832, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  supporters.  The  Democrats  of  the 
State  were  in  favor  of  the  Hank,  and  were  angry  at  Van  Buren 
because  the  Now  York  legislature  had  adopted  resolutions 
against  the  institution.  There  was  a  long  content  in  the  con- 
vention between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Wilkina,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Mr.  AVilkins.  So 
strong  was  the  determination  not  to  accept  Mr.  Van  Buren 
that  the  electors  nominated  were  ple<lged  to  vote  for  Mr,  Wil- 
kins,  and,  if  he  should  be  induced  to  withdraw,  or  if,  for  any 
other  reason  he  should  n»t  bo  a  candidate,  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Dallas.  Yet  when  the  convention  was  held,  every  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  was  in  favor  of  Van  Buren.  Tiie  electors  never- 
theless obeyed  their  instructions  and  gave  Mr.  Wilkins  their 

V0t4>S, 

The  convention  met  on  the  day  named  in  the  saloon  of  the 
fVthenfflum.  Every  State  except  Missouri  was  represented; 
and  the  numl>eT  of  delegates  is  reported  to  have  been  326. 
But  according  to  the  rules  the  States  represented  were  entitled 
to  but  282  delegates.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  a  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  exceeded  this  number  by  one.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  waa  the  temporary  and  also  the 
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permanent  president.      On  the  second  day  uf  the  convention 
the  Committee  on  Kulea  reported  the  following:  — 

Resoltrd,  That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomination  to  be 
nia<tt^  of  a  candidate  fur  llie  vice-presidency,  to  a  number  oC  votes 
wqiiftl  to  the  number  to  which  they  will  be  entitled  in  the  electoral 
coUeg»*».  under  the  new  appoi-tionuieiit,  in  voting  for  I*re6ident  and 
Vice-Prusidtint;  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  numlier  of  the 
votes  in  the  convention  shall  be  necessary  to  conetitute  a  choice. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famons  two-thirds  rule,  by  which 
all  Bubsequent  Democratic  conventions  have  governed  them- 
selvea  in  making  nominations.  On  the  liret  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  Martin  Van  Buren  had  ^08  votes, 
Philip  P.  Barlx>nr,  of  Virginia,  49,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
of  Kentucky,  26  votes.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  voted 
solidly  for  Mr.  Barbour,  who  had  also  fifteen  votes  of  dele- 
gates from  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  Colonel 
Johnson  had  the  full  vote  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  two 
votes  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  having  received  more 
than  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes,  was  declared  the  nominee. 
General  Jackson  was  recommended  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  —  * 

Retolved^  That  the  convention  repose  the  highest  confidence  in 
tie  purity,  patriotiBni,  and  tolentA  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  we 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  repeated  nominations  which  he  has 
received  in  various  parts  of  the  L'nion  as  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  office;  which  he  now  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
usefulness  to  liis  country. 

No  other  resolution  was  adopted.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  ^n  address  to  the  people  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  convention ;  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
a  report  was  made  that  the  time  had  been  too  short  to  fulfil 
thttt  duty  ;  and  this  was  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Possibly  the 
difficulty  of  saying  anything  upon  the  l^nk  question  without 
sacrificing  the  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  absurdity 
of  issuing  an  address  in  which  no  mention  should  bo  made  of 
the  Bank,  hitd  more  to  do  than  had  tlie  lack  of  time  with  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  put  the  principles  of  the  party  in  a 
fitting  form  of  words. 

The  convention  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was 
htfld,  although  it  did  not  wholly  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
I)emocrats  in  all  the  States  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  suppress  the 
movement  in  favor  of  rival  candidates.     A  Jackson-Barbour 
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convention  was  held  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in  June, 
by  which  Mr.  V,  P.  Barbour  waa  fornittlly  nominated  aa  the 
candidate  for  tho  vice-pr(^flidc^cy  in  conjunction  with  General 
Jack^n  for  President.  Later  in  the  same  month  a  similar  con- 
vention was  held  in  North  Carolina,  in  which  delegates  from 
eighteen  counties  participated.  The  candidacy  of  Mr,  W'ilkins 
waa  purely  local  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  Mr.  Barbour 
came  to  nothing. 

The  tone  of  political  diacufision  during  the  convasa  which 
preceded  and  followed  these  nominations  waa  unexampled  for 
ite  violence  and  rancor.  The  veto  by  the  President  of  the 
bill  rechartering  the  I^nk  of  the  United  StnteSf  which  had 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  spite  of  executive 
opposition,  although  there  was  a  Democratic  majority  in  each 
House,  intensified  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  It  also 
showed  the  strength  of  General  Jackson's  hold  upon  tho 
people,  that  he  could  still  retain,  not  only  tho  support  of 
the  people,  who  were  probably  with  him  in  bis  war  on  tho 
Bonk,  but  that  of  the  politicians  as  well,  —  including  that  of 
men  who  had  even  voted  to  pass  the  Bank  bill  over  the  veto. 
Mr.  t>allas  was  one  of  this  class.  He  bad  intro^luced  the  bill 
for  a  new  charter  in  the  Senate,  hod  supported  it  at  every 
stage,  and  voted  for  it  after  the  veto ;  and  yet,  within  a  mouth 
after  the  failure  of  the  bill,  he  was  found  addressing  a  meet- 
ing in  Philodelphio  which  adopted  a  scries  of  resolutions  refer- 
ring to  the  Bank  veto  and  expressing  thanks  to  tho  President 
for  his  fearless  discharge  of  duty.  Nothing  was  too  severe  for 
the  opponents  of  Jackson  to  say  of  him  ;  and  tlie  violence  of 
their  denunciations  was  equalled  by  the  angry  vituperation 
which  the  Democrats  |>oured  out  upon  the  National  Kepubli- 
cans  and  all  other  advocates  of  the  Bank. 

The  early  elections  were  not  clearly  indicative  of  the  re- 
sult in  November.  In  the  Kentucky  election,  which  took 
place  in  August,  a  "Jackson'*  governor  nnd  a  **  Clay  "  lieu- 
tenant-governor were  chosen,  each  by  a  small  majority.  Maiud 
waa  carried  for  the  Jackson  ticket  in  Septemlter,  but  by  a 
greatly  reduced  majority.  The  October  elections  also  gave 
the  opposition  hope,  which  the  result  in  the  ensuing  month 
was  not  to  justify  ;  for  Ohio,  thougli  giving  a  plurality  to  the 
Jackson  ticket,  seemed  capable  of 'being  captured  by  the  op- 
position if  it  could  be  united;  and  Pennsylvania  gave  to  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  the  Democratic  candidate,  but  a  few  thousand 
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nuijority,  —  less,  in  fact,  than  a  third  of  that  two  years  before, 
Now  Jersey  aiid  Maryland  gave  auti-Jacksou  niajoriiies.  The 
chance  of  success  in  defeating  the  President  led  to  fresh  com- 
binntions  and  coalitions  where  there  was  not  already  union 
among  the  several  elements  of  the  opposition.  The  National 
Kcpublicans  adopted  the  Anti-Masonic  electoral  ticket  in  New 
York,  and  there  was  a  combination  of  the  same  kind  in  Ohio 
luid  elsewhere.  Bnt  the  Democrats  professed  a  serene  confi- 
dence in  the  result,  and  they  were  not  mistaken.  The  doubt- 
ful States^  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  gave  majorities,— 
some  of  thum  »mall  but  all-eufficient, —  to  the  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  ticket.  The  Jackson  party  had,  however,  wisely 
determined  not  to  put  up  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Wilkins 
electors  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  contest 
for  the  legislature  had  l>een  wholly  between  the  Union  men 
and  the  NuUiliers ;  the  Nullitiers  carried  the  legislature  which 
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adhered  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland,  therefore,  the  method  of  choosing  electors  had  now 
become  uniform  throughout  the  country,  without  the  intei^ 
position  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  was  conducted  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  precedent,  without  disunite  or  incident.  The  result 
of  the  popular  and  the  electoral  votes  is  exhibited  on  preceding 
pages. 


XIV 
THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 

Since  1836  the  eyatem  of  Dominating  candidates  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  by  general  party  conventions  has 
been  universal.  During  the  Intervening  sixty  years  no  can- 
didfttOj  in  whoso  favor  an  electoral  ticket  has  been  presented 
to  the  vutors  of  any  State,  has  l)ocn  otherwiue  placed  in  nomi- 
nation. It  therefore  becomes  timely,  at  this  point,  to  consider 
how  the  national  convention  came  to  supersede  the  earlier 
modes  of  nomination,  and  how  it  developed  into  the  important 
adjunct  of  the  government  which  it  baa  become.  Even  so  late 
as  the  time  when  the  revolt  against  the  congressional  caucus 
began,  a  national  convention,  supposing  it  to  have  been  pos- 
sible to  constitute  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose,  would  have 
been  quite  unsuitable.  But  just  as  tlie  growth  of  our  modem 
civilization  has  rendered  necessary  the  invention  and  the  im- 
mediate utilization  of  the  improved  instruments  of  rapid  trans- 
portation, and  of  instantaneous  communication  between  people 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  the  evolution  of  political 
parties  as  compact  and  disciplined  organizations  enforced  the 
adoption  of  the  convention  system.  Neither  could  those 
parties  exist  in  their  present  efficiency  without  a  central  au- 
thority ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  a  body  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  is  the  national  convention.  It  is  capable 
of  improvement  in  details,  but  the  general  structure  is  a  case 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  sought.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
position may  be  maintained  that  this  extra-constitutional  and 
extra-legal  institution  supplements  the  electoral  system  in  such 
a  way  as  to  realize  and  make  effectual  the  plau»  and  purposes 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  note  anew  the  successive  steps  in  the  process  by 
which  the  necessity  for  this  system  arose.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  divergent  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  thirteen  States  were  almost  as  many  and  as  imporUmt 
as  their  sommon  interests.      The  first  division  into  parties 
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waa  really  upon  the  question  whether  the  common  xrelfare 
or  the  individual  welfare  of  the  States  should  bo  doomed 
paramount,  —  tliat  is,  whether  the  Constitution,  estahli^hing 
a  more  perfect  Union,  should  be  adopted.  ^A*llen  that  had 
been  decided,  the  public  men  of  the  country  fell  apart  over 
the  discussion  whetlier  the  Constitution  should  bind  the  States 
togetlier  closely  or  loosely.  Tlie  conditions  under  which  par- 
ties exists  were  widely  different  from  those  which  prevail 
now;  and  these  conditions  affected  every  election  in  which 
national  issues  were  Involved.  Party  lines  did  not  cut  acroAA 
families  and  neighborhoods  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do  now. 
Nor  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  they  followed  state  lines. 
Yet  party  association  was  to  a  degree  a  matter  more  of  state 
or  of  community  public  opinion  than  of  individual  opinion, 
A  few  leaders  determined  the  political  course  to  be  pursued, 
the  ground  to  be  taken  on  public  questions,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  office  to  be  supported.  The  majority  accepted  the 
programme  set  forth  by  the  leaders ;  and  since  the  minority, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  it  was  outnumbered,  rarely  made 
A  stubborn  contest,  and  consequently  did  nob  force  the  domi- 
nant party  to  exhibit  its  full  strength,  the  number  of  votes 
polled  was  usually  small.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate this  fact.  So  late  as  1824,  tvhen  the  most  fiercely 
contested  election  of  President  known  up  to  that  time  took 
place,  eighteen  States  appointed  electors  by  popular  vote.  In 
eight  of  those  States  the  candidate  locally  successful  had  more 
than  three  times  as  many  votes  aa  the  other  three  candi- 
dates combined.  The  population  of  the  eighteen  States  waa 
about  7,800,0(X),  and  their  t<5t«l  vote  was  in  round  numbers 
365,000,  —  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  population.  New 
Tork  and  New  Jersey,  having  in  1896  about  as  many  inhab- 
itants as  the  eighteen  States  in  1824,  gave  a  total  of  1.783,000 
votes.  New  Jersey  alone,  in  1896,  cast  more  votes  than  were 
polled  in  the  whole  country  in  the  great  contest  of  1824. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  that  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  would  exercise  an  imlividual 
judgment  in  making  a  choice.  But  when  the  povernracnt  waa 
first  formed,  the  only  people  who  possessed  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  men  of  the  land,  save  those  of  their  own 
State  or  part  of  the  country,  were  the  officers  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  members  of  Congress.  Both  of  these  classes 
were  excluded  from  service  as  electors.     Consequently,  if  the 
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eloctora  were  left  to  themselves,  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
woiiid,  ia  their  lack  of  acqiiaiiitauce  with  others,  vote  for  can- 
didates from  their  own  or  near-by  States,  and  bo  fail  to  make  a 
choice  ;  and  the  election  would  always  be  thrown  into  the  House 
of  KeprcBeutativcs.  The  selection  of  Washington  was  obvious 
and  easy.  Wlien  he  retired  it  seemed  so  natural  that  the 
electors  should  choose  Mr.  Adams  for  the  succession  that  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  exerting  themselves  against  him,  failed 
to  effect  his  defeat.  Thus  the  adniintatmtion  party  was  united 
in  spite  of  itself.  The  opposition  took  the  course  of  a  nomi- 
nation by  caucus  of  its  party  members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  who  were  not  merely  the  best  but  the  only  compe- 
tent directors  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  the  only  force  that 
could  prevent  the  strength  of  the  party  from  being  scattered 
and  wasted,  and  the  only  means  of  enlightening  the  provin- 
cialisra  of  the  electors.  Consequently  the  congressional  caucus 
was  in  these  times  something  more  than  a  panionablo  device 
for  concentrating  public  opinion  ;  it  was  an  instrument  with- 
out which  the  party  success  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Nevertheless  the  congressional  caucus  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. It  ceaeed  to  be  a  necessity  when  national  concerns  at 
last  outweighed  local  interests,  and  when  the  people  became 
acquainted  with  the  chnrncter  and  ability  of  public  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Always — in  spite  of  its  usefulness  — 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  enjoined  a 
strict  separation  and  the  full  independence  of  the  three  deparb- 
nicnts  of  government,  it  became  a  menace  to  popular  liberty 
when  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  raulUing  tlie  people,  —  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  should  fill 
the  first  places  in  the  state,  and  usurping  that  power  in  behalf 
of  men  choson  for  a  different  purpose  altogether,  and  wholly 
irresponsible  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  President.  The 
revolt  came  immetiiately  upon  a  disregard  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  upon  the  selection  of  second-rate  men  as  candidates, 
to  bft  accepted  at  the  peril  of  a  party  defeat. 

Nomination  by  state  legislatures  was  the  temporary  make- 
shift of  tliose  who  rebelled  against  the  caucus.  Save  that  it 
-was  not  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
inferior  to  the  caucus  in  every  respect.  Those  who  made  the 
Aorainations  had,  like  the  members  of  Congress,  no  coninnssion 
to  undertake  the  duty  ;  and  they  had  not  the  qualification  for 
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the  duty  conferred  upon  congressmen  by  their  opportunity  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  field,  and  to  compare  the  merits 
of  candidates.  Nomination  by  state  legislature  was  either  a 
znovenient  to  bring  forward  a  conspicuous  citizen  of  the  State 
presenting  his  name,  or,  originating  in  that  State,  was  a  cun- 
ningly devised  scheme  to  create  an  appearance  of  the  candi- 
date's popularity  and  importance  by  procuring  his  nomination 
by  the  legislature  of  another  State, 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jackson  were  the  only  Presidents 
whose  nomination  came  exclusively  from  state  legislatures. 
Adams  was  one  of  four  candidates,  three  of  whom  were  named 
for  the  office  by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  States ;  and 
he  owed  his  election  to  tlio  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Jack- 
eon's  nomination  in  1825  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  merely 
gave  luH  canvass  on  early  start.  He  would  have  Iwien  elected 
in  any  event.  Of  the  Vice-Presidents  chosen  at  the  same  time 
as  these  two  PresiJent-K,  Cullioun,  having  been  nominated  for 
the  first  place  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  was  indebted 
for  his  first  election  to  a  concentration  upon  him,  arranged  by 
correspondence  between  the  political  leaders  of  the  anti-caucua 
forces,  after  ho  had  withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi' 
dency.  His  second  election  came  from  an  alliance  with  Jack- 
son, without  any  nomination.  Van  Buren  came  in  under  the 
convention  syHtem.  Hy  no  other  means  could  he  have  been 
made  the  (uindidate  of  his  party.  The  caucus  was  discredited 
and  extinct.  Nominations  by  friendly  legislatures  could  be 
had  easily ;  but  tliero  were  unfriendly  legislatures  to  be  en- 
countered, including  that  of  the  President's  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, which,  despite  Jackson^s  great  political  influence  and 
strong  preference  for  Van  Buren,  was  never  favorable  to  him. 
The  first  Dtimucratic  national  convention  was  called  to  imi>ose 
the  President's  will  upon  the  whole  party.  From  that  time 
until,  but  not  including,  the  year  189f>,  every  national  conven- 
tion of  the  party  in  power  for  the  time  being  has  been  more 
or  less  under  the  influence,  in  some  ca^us  under  tlie  control,  of 
the  administration  ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  and  is  toward 
freedom  from  dictation  by  President  or  Congress. 

The  idea  of  the  nominating  convention,  commonplace  as  it 
ia  to  us,  was  neitlier  a  part  of  our  political  inheritance  from 
England,  nor  yet  an  early  fruit  of  the  new  institutions  that 
came  with  the  Constitution.  In  Great  Britain,  until  within 
a  few  years,  candidates  for  Parliament  offered  themselves  for 
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election,  or  were  presented  to  the  constituency  by  the  owner  of 
the  "  pocket  Iwrough  "  or  by  the  general  leader  of  his  party. 
The  system  of  Belf-nomination,  borrowed  from  Great  Britain, 
was  the  usual  mode  of  making  candidates  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States  down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  even 
yet  not  altogether  extinct.  In  the  North  a  caucus  presented 
candidates,  but  it  was  quite  a  difiTerent  thing  from  the  caucus 
Qs  we  understand  the  t4;rm.  The  principle  was  not  recognized 
that  all  voters  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  as  well  as  in  a  choice  between  the  candidates 
otfered  for  their  suffrages.  The  caucus  was  therefore  a  select 
gathering,  to  which  those  only  wore  admitted  who  were  in- 
vited. Its  chief  function  was  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  legislature.  In  many  of  the  St*itea  the  governor  and  all 
other  state  officers  were  chosen  by  the  legislature.  Where 
they  were  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  nominations  were  made 
either  by  a  legislative  caucus  or  —  rarely  —  by  a  convention, 
wiiich  was  not  C4)mposcd  of  elected  delegates,  but  was  Wrtually 
an  enlarged  and  general  state  caucus,  consisting,  like  the  small 
local  caucus,  of  persons  bidden  by  the  leaders  and  managers. 

It  is  not  easy,  from  the  meagre  materials  at  hand,  to  recon- 
struct the  political  machinery  in  use  during  the  first  thirty 
ye^rs  under  the  Constitution.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,' 
where  many  communities  were  developing  political  institutions 
without  much  help  from  one  another,  because  not  in  close 
intercourse,  any  general  statement  regarding  their  practice  ia 
true  of  all.  We  may  trace  hack  nearly  to  their  origin  institu- 
tions that  have  since  hflen  universally  ado|)ted.  It  may  be 
stated  —  with  some  caution — that  the  earliest  prototype  of 
the  delegate  state  convention,  from  which  no  doubt  the  na- 
tional convention  was  derived,  forma  a  part  of  the  p<i]itical 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  Like  many  inventions  in  the  arts, 
it  was  originally  the  result  of  accidental  necessity  and  crude  in 
form,  but  was  after^vanl  developed  into  a  useful  and  efficient 
instrument.  The  Republit^n  party  of  Pennsylvania  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
Federalists,  who  were  few  in  numbers,  kept  Governor  McKean 
in  office  from  1799  until  1808.  His  term  was  about  to  expire, 
and  the  war  between  the  two  factions  Avas  to  be  renewed. 
The  partisans  of  Governor  McKean  determined  to  resort  to  the 
usual  device  of  a  caucus  of  members  of  the  legislature,  where 
they  were  strong,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in  the  fact  that 
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most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  were  repreGented  by  one  or 
more  members  of  their  faction.  Their  opponents  also  called  a 
caucus ;  and,  in  order  to  make  up  the  dchciency  in  their  repre- 
flentation,  invited  their  BUpporters  in  every  county  which  would 
not  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  to  eeud  del- 
egates to  the  "convention."  Although  it  is  not  essentially 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  convention,  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  series  of  facts  that,  in 
that  year,  1808,  the  "  constitutionalists "  and  "  convention- 
alists "  had  a  lively  scramble  for  priority  in  adopting  Mr. 
Madison  as  a  candidate  ;  that  they  composed  their  differences, 
put  up  a  joint  electoral  ticket,  united  on  Simon  Snyder,  the 
convention's  candidate  for  governor,  left  the  Federalists  out  of 
the  government  altogether,  and  ruled  the  State  for  mure  than 
thirty  years  thereafter. 

The  idea  of  the  slate  convention  wns  adopted,  extended,  and 
improved  in  Now  York  and  other  States,  and  had  already  be- 
come on  ordinary  means  of  concentrating  and  orgauLcing  party 
action,  when  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  national  politics 
arose,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  opportunity  to  introduce  it. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  suggeetion  to  this  effect 
came  also  from  Pennsylvania,  in  a  resolution,  already  cited 
(p.  130),  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  Lancaster  County  in 
1824.  The  ditliculties  therein  mentioned  were  already  disap- 
pearing in  1832  with  the  construction  of  raQway  lines,  and, 
before  1840,  were  unworthy  a  moment's  consideration  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  advantages  of  the  new  systein. 

The  national  convention  of  to-day  is  in  its  essentials  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  seventy  years  ago ;  but  it  has  been 
modifietl  anfl  reformed  as  the  increasing  refinement  of  party 
mnchinery  rendered  changes  necessary.  This  remark  is  more 
accurate  as  applied  to  conventions  of  the  older  parties  than  to 
those  of  the  newer.  The  aim  is  always  to  constitute  conventions 
consisting  wholly  of  duly  elected  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  Congress.  The  national  and  universal 
character  of  the  assembly  has  from  the  first  been  the  prime 
requisite ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  national,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  parties  in  the  process  of  formation  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  rulca  which  would  exclude  delegates  irregularly  chosen,  and 
volunteer  members,  from  States  tliat  would  otlierwise  be  un- 
represented.     Indeed,  most  of  the  parties  which  have  been 
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foTTncd  during  the  Inat  half- century — mo«t  of  them  to  eon* 
tinue  in  oxistonco  but  a  fevr  years  —  bare  been  forced  at  first 
to  resort  to  many  devices  to  create  an  impression  that  thoy 
were  national  in  character.  In  tho  extreme  youth  of  more 
than  one  party,  the  national  convention  has  consisted  mostly 
or  wholly  of  volunteers,  who  came  together  rather  as  represent- 
atives of  their  own  opinions  than  tis  regularly  chosen  dele- 
gates. In  such  cases  it  has  been  usual  to  allow  all  the  persons 
from  any  State,  few  or  many,  to  cast  a  number  of  votes  propor- 
tioned to  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State.  Tho  first  Dcniocmtic 
convention,  that  of  1832,  consisted  of  one  delegate  for  each  elect- 
oral vote.  But  the  practice  came  gradually  into  vogue  of  enlar- 
ging the  number  of  actual  delegates,  although  their  voting  power 
could  not  so  be  increased.  It  was  a  device  for  exerting  *'pre»- 
Bure  "  upon  a  convention  in  favor  of  a  particular  candidate  or 
a  "  plank  "  for  the  platform.  In  184S,  Virginia  sent  seventy 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention,  to  cast  seventeen 
Totea.  Inasmuch  as  the  system  resulted  in  giving  undue  in- 
fluence to  the  States  which  thus  enlarged  their  delegations,  since 
it  made  conventions  unwieldy,  and  led  to  competition  between 
the  States  by  this  means  to  increasn  their  power,  a  reform  was 
introduced.  The  present  practice  of  all  the  national  parties 
Gxcopt  the  Populists  is  to  constitute  conventions  of  double  the 
number  of  electors^  and  not  to  allow  a  larger  membership  than 
the  number  of  votes  to  be  cast.* 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  to  ascertain  how 
tho  delegates  to  early  conventions  were  chosen.  There  was  no 
uniform  practice,  and  conventions  were  not  over^pnrticulnr  in 
scrutinizing  cretlentials.  If  there  was  a  case  of  contoj^ting  dele- 
gations, which  occasionally  happened,  the  decision  was  not  made 
according  to  an  established  nile,  —  for  in  the  variety  of  methods 
of  choice  no  rule  could  have  been  made, —  but  in  favor  of  that 
faction  whose  votes  were  most  needed  by  tho  majority  of  tho 
convention.  Or,  if  it  were  dcsimble  to  placate  both  factions, 
the  two  delegntions  were  admitted  to  the  convention,  each 
memWr  to  have  half  a  vote.  In  the  early  days,  delegates 
were  frequently  chosen  by  the  i"wrty  members  of  the  state 
legislatures.  So  late  as  186*1,  some  of  the  delegates  to  tho 
llepublican  national  convention  were  thus  appointed.  Dele- 
gale  state  conventions  were  called,  from    the   beginning,  in 

1  Savo  in  canes  where  both  rival  delvfrallons  are  admifted,  with  the  privi 
lege  to  each  member  of  giving  a  fraction  of  a  vot«. 
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some  parU  of  the  country,  to  select  delegates  to  national  coo- 
ventions.  In  such  cases  the  whole  delegation  for  the  State 
would  bo  chosen  by  the  atate  convention,  either  acting  aa  a 
whole,  or  dividing  itself  into  groups  representing  the  several 
congreseional  districte. 

These  and  other  irregularities,  which  it  ia  needless  to  spe- 
cify, have  disappeared.  Delegates  are  now  almost  universally 
clioseu  by  conventions  consisting  of  meml^ers  elected  in  pri- 
mary meetings  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the  party  is  admitted. 
Four  delegates  at  large  are  appointed  by  a  state  convention,  and 
two  by  a  convention  within  each  congressional  district.  The 
Republican  party  not  only  prescribes  this  system,  but  requires 
that  the  conventions  shall  be  held  between  two  specified  dates. 
The  Democratic  party  has  not  adopted  all  tliese  rules  formally. 
Yet  public  opinion  within  the  organization  requires  a  general 
conformity  to  them.  In  one  noteworthy  recent  case,  the 
Democratic  convention  for  New  York,  prior  to  the  national 
couvt^ntion  of  1S92,  was  held  long  before  the  natural  and 
usual  time,  in  order  to  exercise  a  powerful  intlueuce  upon  the 
result.  It  caused  great  indignation,  and  failed  of  its  purpose 
after  all. 

In  another  important  respect  the  practice  of  the  two  parties 
is  difTerent.  The  principle  of  the  ''general  ticket"  in  choos* 
ing  electors  was  long  ago  introduced  into  national  conventions, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "  unit  rule."  The  state  convention 
instructa  all  the  delegates  for  the  State  to  vote  "  as  a  unit " 
on  all  questions  that  may  arise.  Such  an  inatniction  was 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion  and  collision  when  large  dele- 
gations, which  might  not  be  numerically  a  multiple  of  the 
votes  allowed  to  the  Stale,  were  sent  to  national  conventions. 
It  may  be  suggeateil.  although  it  is  not  asserted,  that  this  was 
tlie  origin  of  the  rule.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  unit  rule  is 
held  to  bind  tlie  district  electors  as  well  as  tliose  who  repre- 
sent the  State  "at  large."  Ita  effect  is,  obviously,  not  only 
to  nullify  the  will  of  any  district  which  dissents  from  the 
general  policy  of  the  party  in  the  State,  but  to  employ  its 
votes  in  carrying  measures  which  it  wishes  to  oppose.  The 
unit  rule  is  still  recognized  in  Democratic  conventions  as  of 
binding  force ;  and  the  presiding  officers  decline  to  permit  the 
instructions  of  state  conventions  to  be  disregarded.  By  no 
means  all  the  States  bind  their  delegates  by  an  injunction  to 
cost  all  their  votes  as  a  majority  may  decide ;  bat  more  than 
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once  in  the  liiBtory  of  the  party  important  results  have  been 
achieved  or  prevented  in  national  conventiona  by  the  enforce^ 
Tnent  of  this  rule.  The  Republican  party,  which  had  already, 
on  more  than  ouo  occasion,  pormittcd  individual  dclpgaies  to 
cast  Iheir  voles  in  disregard  of  "unit"  instructions^  at  last,  in 
1880,  repudiated  the  rule  altogether. 

In  the  order  of  procedure  all  conventions  are  nearly  alike. 
There  is  a  temporary  organization,  under  which  committees 
fare  appointed — all  comiuittees  conaist  of  one  member  from 
j  each  State,  named  by  the  delegation  thereof  —  (a)  to  examine 
I  and  report  upon  the  credentials  of  members ;  (£)  to  nominate 
I  permanent  oHicers ;  and  (c)  to  prepare  and  present  the  plat- 
form. The  business  is  transacted  in  the  above  order:  first, 
contested  elections  are  decided ;  next  the  permanent  president 
of  the  convention  is  presented  and  installed ;  and  then  the 
platform  of  principles  is  reported,  discussed,  and  adopted. 
Afterward  the  nomination  of  candidates  is  in  order.  The 
congressional  caucus  and  tlie  earliest  conventions  announced 
their  principles  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
which  vras  not  reported  until  after  the  nominations  had  been 
nmde.  In  mwiern  times  the  issues  of  the  pending  campaign 
invariobly  are  set  forth  before  the  candidates  are  named.  It 
has  become  a  custom  to  present  the  several  candidates  to  the 
convention  in  nominating  speeches,  which  are  studiously  con- 
trived to  have  a  dramatic  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  t« 
evoke  enthusiasm.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  contest  for  the 
nomination,  the  partisans  of  each  candidate  endeavor  to  outdo 
their  rivals  in  the  loudness,  the  fervor,  and  the  duration  of 
their  applause.  Wlien  the  time  comes  to  vote,  the  roU  of  the 
States  is  called  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  vote  of  earli  state 
delegation  is  announced  by  one  of  its  members.  The  Repub- 
lican p'^rty  alone  forbids  the  changing  of  votes  once  given. 
The  pt  nibition  is  designed  to  allow  some  time  for  reflection 
when  a  sudden  impulse  seizes  the  members  to  "stampede" 
in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate.  It  has  always  been  believed 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  1844,  was  carefully 
planned  before  the  Democratic  convention  met  Few  per- 
sona were  in  the  secret,  if  the  common  belief  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  movement  is  to  be  accepted.  The  defeat  of  Van  Buren 
was  the  one  thing  to  be  accomplished;  how  it  was  etlectcd  is 
told  in  the  history  of  the  election  of  1844.  There  was  a 
aimilar  occurrence  in  1862;  and  Seymour  was  nominated  in 
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1868  by  a  stampede  which  was  probably  not  planned  long  be> 
fore  it  was  set  in  motion.  The  purpose  of  bringing  Pierce 
forward  in  1852  was  formed  before  the  delegates  came  to- 
gether^  but  ho  was  held  in  reserve,  and  his  name  was  not  pre- 
sented until  the  thirty-tifth  vote.  On  the  vote  preceding  that 
which  gave  him  the  nomination,  he  had  the  support  of  leas 
than  one  tifth  of  the  convention. 

It  will  be  obacrved,  from  the  summary  just  made,  that  the 
Kepublican  party  has  adopted  several  reforms  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  election,  and  the  proceedings  of  national  conven- 
tions, which  have  not  commended  themselves  to  the  Democrflts, 
Moreover,  the  Democrats  cling  still  to  one  rule  which  has  never 
been  a  part  of  the  code  of  any  other  party  *,  that,  namely,  which  / 
requires  that  a  nomination  shall  be  mode  by  two  tliirds  of  the 
convention.  The  origin  and  the  history  of  this  rule  may  be 
found  in  the  proper  places  in  this  book.  It  is  appropriate  to 
say  hero,  that  it  is  a  singular  inconsistency,  in  a  party  which 
permits  the  majority  of  a  state  delegation  to  take  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  votes  allotted  to  that  State,  to  refuse  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  convention  the  right  to  name  a  candidate, 
and  thus  to  enable  a  determined  minority  to  enforce  its  own 
will  or  —  as  happMsned  in  18G()  —  break  up  the  convention. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  features  there  is  still  room  for 
useful  reform  in  the  convention  system.  The  time  favorable 
for  making  the  necessary  changes  is  not  when  a  nomination  is 
pending;  for  then  there  will  assuredly  be  a  faction  that  stands 
to  gain  and  another  that  stands  to  lose  by  the  reform.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  to  be  presented  to  a 
national  convention,  to  be  submitted  to  the  conventions  of 
the  several  Stnt«a  for  ndnptinn  or  rejection,  somewhat  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  submitted,  for  example, 
the  Democratic  convention  of  the  year  1900  might  ask  the 
state  conventions  of  its  party  next  to  be  held  to  vote  whether 
the  two-thirds  rule  should  be  retained  or  dropped,  and  direct 
that  in  case  a  mojority,  three  Mths,  two  thirds,  or  any  other 
8]>ecitied  fraction  of  the  state  conventions  adopted  the  change, 
it  should  go  int4j  effect  in  the  convention  of  1904. 

As  for  general  reforms,  it  is  clear  that  the  undue  influence 
of  the  local  opinion  of  the  city  and  State  in  which  the  con- 
vention is  held  should  be  neutralized;  that  the  "pressure" 
exerted  by  the  too  numerous  outsiders,  who  constitute  some- 
times a  body  of  participators  in  the  prococdlngs,  rather  than  an 
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audienco,  should  be  done  away  with  altogether ;  and  that  the 
ordinary  basis  of  representation  is  not  defensible.  The  tirst- 
nientioned  evil,  that  of  iinduo  local  influence,  would  be  dimin- 
ished  by  calling  all  uatiouul  coaventious  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington. A  rule  that,  representatives  of  newspapers  excepted, 
the  immber  of  non-inembers  admitted  to  witness  the  conven- 
tion should  not  be  greater  tlmu  that  of  the  members,  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  overawing  conventions  by  an 
organized  claque.  "Witli  reference  to  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  system  that 
gives  to  Texas  (203,000  plurality  for  Bryan  in  1896),  which 
never  cast  a  single  electoral  vote  for  a  Republican,  and  Massa- 
chusetta  (173,000  plurality  for  McKinley),  wliich  never  con- 
tributed a  Democratic  electoral  vote  save  at  Monroe's  second 
election,  an  equal  vote  in  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican conventions,  is  not  a  scientific  system.  It  may  not  be 
well  to  base  representation  wholly  upon  the  number  of  party 
votes  cast;  but  a  combination  of  the  representation  of  States 
and  districts,  and  of  eupportera  of  the  party,  would  give  on 
improved  bnsis. 

Although  defective  in  minor  points,  the  national  conven- 
tion echoes  accurately  the  voice  of  the  party.  It  does  not 
result  either  always  or  usually  in  the  selection  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  party  ;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  party  and  not 
of  the  convention.  Whenever  the  party  is  united  in  its  pre- 
ference for  one  man  it  succeeds  in  nominating  him.  When 
it  is  divided  the  result  is  commonly  the  selection  of  an  obscure 
candidate ;  and  that  would  be  the  result  under  any  Bysteniy 
even  the  most  perfect. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  convention  system  is  that  it 
renders  possible  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 
in  the  mode  pi'cscribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  in  a  rval 
sense  a  ni(^ns  of  taking  an  informal  ballot.  No  doubt  the 
idea  of  the  framers  of  the  Conatitiition,  that  the  electors  should 
express  their  individual  preferences  and  judgment,  is  impracti- 
cable. It  was  rendered  so  by  the  provision  that  the  votes  of 
the  electors  are  to  be  taken  within  the  State  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appointed,  and  on  the  same  day.  In  such 
circumstances  there  would  never  be  a  choice  by  a  majority 
of  electors,  Ainless  there  were  a  previous  agreement,  or  at  least 
a  consultation,  between  those  who  think  alike  on  public  ques- 
tions.    As  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  consultation  took  place 
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between  self-constituted  leaders  who  were  not  electors;  next 
between  the  reprcsentutives  of  parties  in  CongreBS ;  after  that, 
until  the  convention  was  devijied,  there  was  no  agreement, 
and  the  elect<jrnl  fiystem  hade  fair  to  go  to  wreck.  But  tl»e 
convention,  tvking  its  commission  directly  from  the  people, 
and  giving  an  expression  through  one  party  or  another  to 
the  will  of  all  the  people,  funiishet)  a  guide  to  the  judgment 
of  the  electors  which  they  do  not  and  aljould  not  disregard. 
It  is  based  really  although  unintentionally  upon  the  theory 
of  an  indirect  choice  of  the  President  by  electors  free  to 
choose,  which  was  the  theory  of  the  fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. So  long  as  the  preliminary  electors  perform  their 
duty  well,  it  is  not  to  be  deplored  that  the  official  and  final 
electors  have  merely  the  duty  of  giving  formal  effect  to  a 
choice  already  made  for  them.  **  The  King  reigns  but  does 
not  govern  "  in  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is  not  to  be 
regrettwl  that  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  carry  on  the  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  nominal  sovereign  is  merely  an  agent 
who  gives  formal  a&eent  to  their  plans,  and  may  not  overrule 
them.  As  in  that  cttoe  of  the  Britinh  government,  so  in  this  of 
our  electoral  system,  safety  lies  in  purif3ing  and  keeping  pur» 
the  source  of  actunl  power,  —  not  ii.  overturning  the  electoral 
system  because  the  intentions  of  the  Futliers  are  not  carried 
out  in  all  their  exactnesd.  Parties  have  acquired  great  power 
in  our  government.  That  power  would  not  be  diminished  by 
an  a1x>Htion  of  the  indirect  election.  And  yet  the  goodness 
or  badncKS  of  the  choice  of  a  President,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  is  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
parties  are  honorable  or  corrupt.  They  are  self-governing 
fractions  of  tho  State.  They  make  the  President,  and  will 
continue  to  make  him  under  any  syst^jm.  Consequently  it 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  good  citizens  to  make  the  na- 
tional convention,  through  which  parties  act  directly  upon 
the  government,  a  free  and  independent  body,  expressive  of 
the  tiest  tliought,  the  highest  motives,  and  the  truest  patriot- 
ism of  the  party. 
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VAN  BUREN 

Gen'KBAL  Jackson'b  first  term  ended  in  the  midst  of  a 
brief  period  during  which  he  enjoyed  almost  universal  popu- 
larity. Kia  vigorous,  patriotic^  and  effective  proclamation 
against  South  Carolina  nullification  won  for  him  unstinted 
praise  from  men  who  were  wont  to  find  in  his  acts  nothing  but 
evil.  Parton  quotes  William  Wirt  (see  p.  156)  as  saying  at 
this  time  :  **  My  opinion  is,  he  may  ho  President  for  life  if  he 
chooser"  Yet  in  a  few  monll»s  he  took  another  step  which 
caused  a  recurrence  of  the  opposition  in  more  than  its  former 
violence.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  cabinet  in  September,  1833, 
he  said :  ''  Wliatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  the  Presi- 
dent considers  his  reelection  as  a  decision  of  the  people  against 
the  ]3ank."  No  doubt  he  had  a  right  so  to  consider  it.  But 
he  hud  no  right  to  figfit  eve\  the  **  monster,"  which  the  people 
had  condemned,  with  the  unfair  and  illegal  weapons  which  he 
employed.  He  had  resolved  to  remove  the  deposits  of  the 
United  States  from  the  liank,  in  the  face  of  the  law  which 
made  the  Bank  the  custodian  of  the  public  funds,  and  of  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  passed  after  an  investigation,  that  the 
Bank  was  solvent  and  the  funds  safe.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
move Mr,  McLane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  State 
Departmout,  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  Mr.  Duane,  whom  he  chose  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  the  express  purpose  of  ordering  the  removal, 
flatly  refused  to  be  the  President's  agent  in  the  transaction, 
and  was  curtly  dismissed  from  office.  Koger  B.  Taney,  after- 
ward Chief  Justice,  was  transferred  from  the  Altomey-Gen- 
<^i;il'8  office  to  the  Treasury,  and  gave  the  order.  This  step 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  and  stirred  the  opponents  of 
the  President  to  a  pitch  of  anger  almost  unexampled  in  our 
history.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  Mv.  Tuney  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  it  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
President,  by  his  removal  of  the  deposits,  "  has  assumed  upon 
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himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  This  was  the  resolution 
which  Thomas  H.  Benton  soon  afterward  moved  to  "  expunge  " 
from  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  three  years  later, 
was  publicly  expunged. 

Another  act,  which  marked  the  close  of  Jackson's  first  ad- 
ininistration,  should  be  mentioned  here.  Congress  passed  an 
act  directing  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  among  the  several  States,  The  policy  of 
tliia  act  had  been  discussed  long  and  earnestly.  The  opposition 
of  the  President  was  well  known ;  yet  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  96  to  40  ^  and  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  in  its  favor  was  23  to  5.  The  bill  was  laid  before 
the  President  so  near  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-second  Con- 
gress that  less  time  remained  than  the  ten  days  which  the 
Constitution  allows  the  President  to  retain  a  bill.  General 
Jackson  neither  signed  nor  returned  the  bill,  and  thus  thwarted 
the  will  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
This  was  the  first  case  of  a  "  pocket  veto." 

Almost  all  the  measures  adopted  or  even  discussed  during 
Jackson's  second  term  arose  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
war  on  the  Bunk.  The  state  bank  question ;  the  "  Specie 
Circular,*'  or  order  requiring  all  the  land  offices  to  receive  gold 
and  silver  only  in  payment  for  public  land ;  the  widespread 
commercial  distress  following  an  era  of  wild  speculation  ;  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  —  those  were  the  subjecte 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  President  was  constantly  felt  in  Congress,  where  he 
was  supported  by  a  strong  and  trustworthy  body  of  adherents 
composing  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  State-Rights  senatorf^,  constituting  a 
minority  only  of  the  upper  branch.  Among  the  people,  too, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  demigod.  Not  only  were  his  acts  ap- 
proved, but  his  sturtly  obstinacy  ond  fearless  pugnacity  gave 
him  favor  with  the  masses  of  the  people  such  as  no  other 
President  before  him  or  since  his  time  has  enjoyed. 

But  the  opposition  was  earnest  and  active.  The  largest 
aection  of  it  was  organized  in  1834  as  the  Whig  party.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  public  prints  of  the  time  before  April 
of  that  year,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  Niles's  Register,  with  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  the  opposition  party  was  so  styled  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.     Horace  Greeley*8  Whig  Almanaa 
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for  1838  describes  tlie  party  as  then  constituted^  consisting  of 
Ji*  (1)  Most  of  those  who,  under  the  name  of  National  Republi- 
canSf  had  previously  been  known  as  supporters  of  Adams  and 
CUy,  and  advocates  of  the  American  system  ^  (2)  Most  of 
those  who,  acting  in  defence  of  what  they  deemed  the  assailed 
or  threatened  riglits  of  th^  States,  had  been  stignmtized  as 
Nullifiers,  or  the  le^s  virulent  Statc-KighU  men,  who  were 
thrown  into  a  position  of  armed  neutrality  towards  the  admin- 
istration by  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation  of  1S32  against 
South  Carolina ;  -^3)  A  majority  nf  those  before  known  as 
Anti-Masons;  -(4)  Many  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  known 
as  Jackson  men,  but  who  united  in  condemning  the  high- 
handed conduct  of  the  Kxecutive,  the  immolation  of  Duane, 
and  the  subserviency  of  Taney ;  (5)  Numbers  who  had  not 
before  taken  any  part  in  politics,  but  who  were  now  awakened 
from  their  apathy  by  the  palpable  usurpations  of  the  Executive, 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  our  whole  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  national  prosperity." 

The  party,  at  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  canvass, 
was  purely  and  simply  an  opposition  party.  Some  of  the 
elementa  of  its  composition,  enumerated  above,  were  never 
fully  fused  with  tlie  rest,  and,  under  the  stress  of  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration, drifted  back  into  the  I>emi>cratic  party.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  agreement  of  all  the  factions,  in 
hearty  disapproval  of  General  Jackson's  policy,  would  hold 
them  together  suiliciently  to  enable  them  to  support  one  can- 
didate heartily.  Indeed,  the  sole  motive  to  op]>os]tion,  so  far 
as  a  large  body  of  tlie  so^allcd  party  was  concerned,  was  an 
objection  to  the  President's  quite  unconcealed  nianceuvring  to 
designate  his  own  successor.  Leaving  the  plans  of  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  time,  let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  President  desired  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  should  be  his  successor.  It  was  rumored  at  one  lime, 
and  quite  generally  believed,  that  he  contemplated  resigning 
and  leaving  the  presidential  office  to  the  Vice-President,  but 
that  he  alandoned  this  project  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
the  BucceseioQ  to  Van  Buren.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  an  opposition  to  Van  Buren,  not  unlike  that 
which  had  existed  in  1831  and  1832,  threatened  to  make  itself 
felt  and  to  thwart  the  President's  plans.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  PrcaidenVs  own  State  of  Tennessee,  where,  in  January, 
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1835,  tho  legislature  formally  presented  Judge  Hugh  L.  TVliite, 
then  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Jack- 
flou.  On  the  dny  when  this  action  wae  expected  to  bo  taken, 
there  was  plaoed  on  the  desk  of  every  member  of  the  Tennessee 
legislatures  puckagB containing  three  copies  of  the  Washington 
*■  Globe,*'  in  which  was  a  aerica  of  gross  attacks  upon  Judge 
White.  The  peculiarity  of  this  circumstance  lay  ia  the  fact 
that  these  precious  documents  bore  the  frank  of  the  President, 
and  some  of  them  were  addressed  in  his  own  hand.  The 
supporters  of  Judge  W^hite  maintained  witli  much  plausibility 
that  ho  hod  stood  by  the  administration,  that  he  was  as  good  a 
Democrat  as  the  President  himself;  that  there  was  no  estab- 
lished mode  of  nominating  candidates  ;  and  that  General  Jack- 
son himself  owed  his  nomination  to  the  Tennessee  legi.slature, 
Sight  years  had  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  generars  attitude 
as  to  the  respective  rights  of  President  and  people  ;  and  he 
could  see  in  his  old  colleague  aud  supporter  only  a  "  traitor." 
With  characteristic  determination  he  set  about  carrying  into 
execution  his  purpose  to  scat  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  Prompt  action  was  necessary.  AU  but  two  of 
the  Tennessee  delegation  favoretl  Judge  White,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  had  followed  Tenuessee  in  giving  him  a  nomi- 
nation. 

In  February,  183/i,  the  Presiilent  wrote  to  a  friend  suggest- 
ing the  holding  of  a  national  convention,  to  be  composed  of 
delegates  "fresh  from  the  people," — a  phra.se  upon  which 
the  opposition  played  much  during  the  ensuing  canvas,  — for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  cnnvontion  was  calleil,  and  met  in  Haltimoro 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1835.  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, late  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfte  of  Representatives,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  presided  throughout  all  the  sessions  of 
the  convention.  Twenty-two  States  and  two  Territories  — 
Michigan  and  Arkanisas  —  were  represented.  Ko  delegatea 
were  present  from  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  or  AUliama.  The 
representation  of  the  States  would  amuse  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  exact  methods  of  the  present  day.  A  list  of 
those  who  took  part  contains  Cui6  names.  Of  these,  4:li2  came 
from  the  Slates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Peim- 
sylvanio.  Maryland  is  mentioned  first  becatiso  it  contributed 
181  members.  The  state  convention,  called  to  select  dele- 
gates, was  apparently  unwilling  to  deny  any  of  its  own  members 
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an  opportunity  to  take  part,  and  accordingly  resolved  that  all 
of  them  should  be  delegates.  Virginia  sent  108,  New  Jer- 
sey 73,  and  Pennsylvania  60,  being  two  coate«ting  delega- 
tions of  30  etich.  On  the  other  hntul,  Tennosaee  sent  no  del- 
egates ;  but  a  citij;eu  of  tlio  State  who  would  vote  for  Van 
Buren,  chancing  to  be  in  Baltimore,  presented  himself,  was 
admitted,  and  cast  the  fifteen  votes  allotted  to  Tennessee. 
His  naTne  was  Rueker;  and  he  achieved  fame  through  the 
verb  '*  to  ruckorize/'  which  was  coined  at  the  time,  a  piece  of 
political  slang  long  since  forgotten.  Both  sets  of  delega- 
tions from  Pennsylvania  were  admitted.  The  vote  of  the 
State  was  allowed  when  they  were  on  the  same  side,  as  in  the 
choice  of  candidates,  and  excluded  when  they  were  on  opposite 
sides. 

The  rules  reported  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  included  one  that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to  cast 
as  many  votes  as  its  number  of  electors;  and  *nhat  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  ahull  be  required  to  elect  the  candidates  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-Pi-esident."  The  two-thirds  rule  was  vigor- 
ously attacked  as  unrepublican.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  reported  it,  defended  it.  He  explained  that  it 
was  designed  to  create  **a  more  imposing  effect."  Continuing, 
he  said  tliat  "  it  was  to  be  presumrd  thut  no  one  had  the 
most  remote  desire  to  frustrate  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  provided  a  majority  should,  on  the  first  or  second 
ballot,  fix  upon  an  individual,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
that  the  minority  would  bti  disposed  to  yield  and  unite  with 
the  majority,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  contemplated."  In 
this  view  it  seemed  harmless;  but  Mr.  Saunders  did  not  fore- 
see that  nine  years  later  he  would  himself  employ  the  device, 
contrived  to  increase  the  "  effect "  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Bnren,  to  defeat  that  same  gentleman.  After  dcljat^;,  the 
two-thirds  rule  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  231  to  210 ;  but  the 
next  morning  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  rule  reported 
by  the  committee  was  adojvted.  Nominations  were  then  in 
order.  Martin  Van  Ruren  received  a  unanimous  vote  as  a 
candidate  for  President.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  had  178  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  William  C- 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  87.  Before  the  voting  began,  Virginia  gave 
notice  that  she  would  support  no  candidate  who  did  not  up- 
holiJ  the  principlea  of  the  party ;  ond  after  Colonel  Johnson 
had  received  the  necessary  two  thirds  and  been  declared  the 
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oominee,  hor  delegates  further  announced  that  she  would  not 
dccf'pt  him  as  a  candidiit^. 

Tlie  oppofiition  derided  and  denounced  "  the  Van  Buren  con- 
vention." The  office-holders  who  took  part  in  it  were  counted 
and  tlieir  names  were  publishetl.  The  convention  was  declared 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  caucus  in  an  equally  objectionable  form. 
The  truth  was  that  no  convention  could  have  brought  the  op- 
posing factions  into  even  a  semblance  of  union,  and  that  they 
did  not  witfh  to  unite.  Their  idea  was  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  local  elcmenta  of  hostility  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  — 
to  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest.  A  Pennsylvania  state  conven- 
tion of  Anti-Masons  held  at  Harrisburg,  December  16,  1835, 
nominated  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  for 
President,  and  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  legislature  of  Ohio  nominated,  for  President^ 
Judge  John  McLean,  of  that  State,  who  was  *'  mentioned " 
for  the  presidency,  off  and  on,  from  1832  until  1860.  The 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  nominated  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
a  cunning  scheme.  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
Southern  States,  would  vote  for  White.  South  Carolina  was 
against  Jackson,  and  was  expected  to  throw  its  vote  away  on 
some  one  who  had  no  other  supporters.'  Harrison  or  McLean 
would  carry  sevpral  States  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  Pennsyl- 
vania. Webeter  would  hold  New  England.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Granger  was  accepted  as  tlio  candidate  in  all  the  States 
where  Harrison  was  supjwrted,  and  in  Massachusetts;  while 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  went  on  the  ticket  with  Judgo  White. 
Although  the  scheme  was  a  promising  one  and  came  near  suc- 
cess, the  margin  of  safety  was  on  the  side  of  the  Democratic 
party  once  more,  largely  owing  to  the  strictness  of  party  dis- 
cipline, and  the  determined  use  of  the  national  patronage  to 
perpetuate  the  Jackson  dynasty  under  a  new  head.  The 
buttle  between  the  contesting  forces  was  a  bitter  one.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  tbe  embodiment  of  all  that  was  objected  to 
on  the  part  of  the  Whiga  against  General  Jackson;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Democrats,  honestly  believing  that  tbe 


'The  expectatioD  was  rvaliced,  for  no  Decembpr  7,  1836,  the  South  Carolinft 
HoiiM'  of  RrpreKfnUtivpK  iniitrurtcd  the  ftlectom  of  the  Stale  not  to  vote  for 
Van  Buren.  iVhitc,  or  Uarriaon  ;  ami  then  both  branches  instructed  Ihcm  to 
rote  for  Willie  P.  ManKum,  of  North  Caroliua,  fur  Frcsldeut,  and  fur  Jubu 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  lor  Vke-Preeident- 
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administration  in  power  bad  acted  for  the  l>est  interests  of 
the  country,  could  lind  no  words  too  severe  to  denounce  those 
who  would  undo  its  work.  They  made  it  a  spocial  accusation 
against  the  AATiigs  that  they  were  for  the  Bank.  While  it 
was  true  of  the  most  of  them,  —  and,  considering  what  the  Uanlc 
had  done  for  the  currency,  and  the  great  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed its  overthrow,  it  was  greatly  to  their  credit  that  it  was 
true,  —  they  hud  not  quite  enough  courage  to  avow  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  face  of  the  manifest  hut  strange  hostility  of  th6 
people  to  "  Biddle's  Bank.*' 

As  had  happened  in  1832,  the  early  autumn  elections  did  not 
promise  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Democrats  ;  they  even  gave 
hope  to  the  opposition  that  the  election  would  he  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  which 
had  given  their  votes  to  Jackson  four  years  before,  wore  car- 
ried by  the  Whigs.  The  Democratic  majority  in  Pennsylvania 
was  uncomfort^ihly  small,  and  in  Maine  tliere  was  no  choioe  of 
a  congressman  at  the  September  election  in  any  one  of  the 
eight  districts.  But  the  Democrats  worked  with  extraordinary 
energy  after  these  preliminary  reverses  and  saved  the  day,  al- 
though they  came  out  of  the  contest  with  a  largely  reduced 
majority. 

Twenty-six  States  took  part  in  the  election.  Arkansas  had 
been  admitted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1S86.  Michigan,  which 
had  applied  for  admission  as  early  as  18^8,  chose  electors,  and 
their  votes  were  counted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  those  of  Missouri  in  1821.  The  State  was  formally 
admitted  on  the  26th  of  January,  1837,  so  that  she  was  a 
State  at  the  time  the  electoral  count  took  place.  All  the 
States  except  South  Carolina,  whoso  electors  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  chose  them  by  a  popular  vote  and  by  gen- 
eral ticket.     The  popular  vote  is  given  on  page  185. 

The  usual  resolution  for  the  apjmintment  of  a  committee  to 
report  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  count  of  vot/«  wos 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th  uf  January.  1837.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate-, 
directed  the  committee  also  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency' 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  votes  were  given  at  the  recent 
election  contrary  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  if  such  votes 
were  given,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them ;  and  whether 
any,  and  what,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  securing  the 
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form,   the  coinmiltee   rejiorted    to    the    Senute  oa  the  4th  of               ^^^| 
February.     After   remarking  that    the    ahorLuess  of  the  time               ^^^| 

referred  to  the  committee^  the  report  proceeds  :  —                                      ^^H 

The  correspondence  which  h(u  taken  pl&ce  bet^'een  the  chair-               ^^^| 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments                ^^^^ 

from  which  it  appears  tlial  Isaac  Waldron,  who  was  an  elector  in                ^^^| 
New  Hampshire,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  elector,                ^^H 

acting  as  pension  agenU  without  compensation,  under  the  authority                ^^^| 

with  the  individuals  who  were  appointed  and  voted  as  electors  in               ^^H 
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the  State  of  North  Carolina  held  the  offices  of  deputy  postmasterB 
under  tho  general  gorernment.  It  also  appears  that  in  New 
Hampshire  there  is  one  case,  in  Connecticut  there  is  one  case,  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  one  case,  in  which,  from  the  report  of  the 
Postmaater-Geupral,  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors  in  these  States  respectively,  the  electors,  or  per- 
flona  of  the  same  name,  were  deputy  poslma-strrs.  The  committee 
have  not  aacertaiued  whether  the  electors  are  the  same  individuals 
who  held,  or  are  presumed  to  have  held,  the  offices  of  deputy 
]K>Ht  masters  at  the  time  when  the  appointment  of  electors  was 
nia^le ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  change  in  the  result  of  the  election  of  either  the 
President  or  Vice-President  would  be  affected  by  the  ascertainment 
of  the  fact  in  either  way,  as  five  or  six  vot<is  only  would  in  any 
event  be  abstracted  from  the  whole  number ;  for  the  committee 
cannot  adopt  the  opiuion  entertained  by  some  that  a  single  illegal 
vote  would  vitiate  tlie  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  college  of  electors 
in  which  it  was  given,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  vote  of  the 
whole  college  has  been  given  to  tho  same  persons. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  senator 
or  representAtive,  or  person  helding  an  oflSce  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector,  ought  to  be 
carried  in  its  whole  spirit  into  rigid  execution  in  order  to  prevent 
officers  of  the  general  government  from  bringing  tlieir  official  power 
to  influence  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  believed, 
excludes  and  disqualifies  deputy  postmasters  from  the  appointment 
of  electors;  and  the  dirsqualification  relates  to  the  time  uf  the  ap 
pointmcnt,  and  that  a  resignation  of  the  office  of  deputy  post- 
master after  his  appointment  as  elector  would  not  entitle  him  to 
vote  as  elector  under  the  Constitution. 

Shoiild  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
and  determine  upon  the  qualification  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales,  tlie  important  question  would 
he  presented,  What  tribunal  would,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
competent  to  decide?  Whether  the  resjwctive  colleges  of  electors 
in  the  different  States  should  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  members,  or  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  is  a 
question  which  the  committee  are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled 
by  a  permanent  provision  upon  the  subject. 


It  may  be  remarked  here  that  only  in  1877  has  a  vote  ever 
been  challenged,  at  the  time  of  the  electoral  count,  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  person  giving  it  was  disqualified  under  the 
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terms  of  the  Constitutiwi.  In  recent  years  parties  have  been 
careful  not  to  place  upon  their  ele-ctoruL  tickets  any  one  who 
M-aa  even  constructively  "  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,"  —  as,  for  example,  a  director  in  a 
national  bank,  or  other  corporation  chartered  by  Congress.  In 
tlie  case  before  us  the  comnkiltee  reported  no  bill  or  resolution 
on  the  subject,  It  merely  reported  the  usual  resolution  for 
counting  the  vote,  together  with  a  second  resolution,  exactly 
like  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  1821  in  regard  to  the 
votes  of  Missouri,  to  cover  the  case  of  Michigan.  In  the  Sen- 
ate this  resolution  provoked  some  discussion.  Senators  were 
divided  over  the  question  whether  Michigan  was  or  was  not  a 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  purposes  of  the  election.  The 
resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  9.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  a  senator  asked  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee, 
who  reported  the  resolutions,  what  course  would  have  been 
pursued  if  the  vote  of  Michigan  would  have  varied  the  result  ? 
Mr.  Grundy  replied  that  the  gentleman  could  not  expect  him 
"  to  answer  a  question  which  the  wisest  of  their  prtMlecessors 
had  purposely  left  undetermined.  What  might  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  adverted  to,  should  they  ever  occur,  the 
wisdom  of  the  day  must  decide.^' 

The  official  count  of  the  electoral  vote  may  be  found  on 
page  188. 

The  result  was  announced  in  the  alternative  form  prescribed 
by  the  joint  resolution,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that, 
whether  the  votes  of  Michigan  were  counted  or  not  counted, 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  President,  and  that  no  person 
had  a  majority  of  votes  for  Vice-President ;  that  an  election 
to  that  office  had  not  been  effected ;  that  Kichard  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky,  and  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  were 
the  two  highest  on  the  lists  of  electoral  votes,  and  that  it  de- 
volved on  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Yico-Presidcnt  from  these 
persons. 

On  returning  to  its  own  chamber,  the  Senate  adopted  a  re- 
solution proscribing  the  manner  in  which  an  election  should 
be  made.  The  names  of  the  senators  were  called  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  they  voted  viva  voce.  On  the  first  trial.  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  33  to  16 
for  Francis  Granger.  This  is  the  only  occasion  in  our  politi- 
cal hisUiry  that  the  choice,  of  the  Vice-President  has  devolved 
upon  the  Senate. 
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General  Jackson,  infirm  and  ill  and  racked  with  pain,  but 
still  indomitable,  sat  uncovered  during  the  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress. He  had  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness,  what  he  had 
anticipated  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  two  days  before, 
"  the  glorious  scene  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  once  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  sworn  into  office  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  also  being 
rejected  by  the  factious  Senate." 


XVI 
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The  canvifls  o£^1840,  the  **  log  cabin"  and  "hard  cider" 
campai^,  Rbands  unique  in  the  political  history  of  tho  country. 
It  \raa  marked  by  intense  and  extraordinary  entliusiabiu  on  the 
part  of  young  men  for  a  candidate  who  was  close  upon  seventy 
years  of  ago.  The  party  which  won  the  victory  was  a  party 
in  name  only,  for  it  had  no  other  bond  of  union  than  op(x>8i- 
tion  to  the  administration  of  th«  day.  It  announced  no  posi- 
tive principles,  it  had  no  definite  policy."  Yet  it  triumphed 
over  the  closely  oiganixed  party  which  had  governed  the  coun- 
try since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  —  unless  the  four 
years*  term  of  the  second  Adams  is  to  be  excepted^  —  which 
was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  ofltces,  and  was  using  the  public 
patronage  witliout  scruple  to  perpetuate  its  own  power. 

Many  writers  have  put  on  record  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  character,  and  of  his  rank  in  the  list  of  thofte  who 
have  occupied  the  presidential  chair;  but  neither  his  warm 
partisans  nor  those  who  have  placed  the  lowest  estimate  upon 
him  as  a  statesman  attribute  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Democracy  in  1840  to  causes  personal  to  him.  That  he  Hrew 
the  first  breath  of  hia  public  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  political 
intrigue,  bargain,  treachery,  and  confusion,  which  has  hung 
over  the  Statd  of  New  York  from  the  days  of  Washington  to 
the  days  of  McKinley,  explains  much  in  the  story  of  his  career. 
In  his  young  manhood  he  was  a  distinguished  party  manager^ 
and  owed  his  advancement  to  the  arts  which  he  then  cultivated. 
His  adroitness  in  maintaining  a  non-committal  attitude  until  it 
was  practically  certain  which  side  was  to  win,  and  then  coming 
out  strongly  on  that  side,  was  proverbial.  Age,  responsibility, 
and  experience  made  him  almost  a  statesman.  He  intended 
to  make  his  administration  a  continuation  of  Jackson's.^     In 

*  William  Allen  Butirr,  in  hli  brief  but  beautiful  tribute  to  hifl  lifelong 
friend,  remArks:  "  Mr.  Van  Uuren  *  followed  in  the  fiiotBtepa  of  his  iltuKtriouft 
predeceMor.*  The  proUeceRsor  had  becu  too  illustrious,  and  his  fooistepB  had 
10  shaken  the  whole  social  system  that  a  great  ibock  waa  ine\ittble." 
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adherence  to  the  political  principles  of  his  predecessor,  the 
purpose  wa3  curried  out.  But  N'lin  Buren  was  a  gentiemtui,  in 
the  senee  of  poBseesiiig  culture  and  polished  uiaimerei  and  in 
preferring  peace  and  order  to  quarrel  and  turmoil ;  and  in  this 
he  differed  so  greatly  from  General  Jackson  that  his  adininifi- 
tratiou  could  not  be  the  Bame.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
gentlemen,  bore  himself  with  dignity,  and  evinced  a  most 
laudable  desire  to  elface  the  memory  of  his  achievements  in  the 
political  held  aa  ^*  the  Little  Magician/'  and  the  subserviency 
to  Jackson  which  insured  him  the  succeBsion.  It  was  not 
uulikoness  to  his  predecessor  that  caused  his  defeat.  It  had 
required  all  of  Jackson-s  authority  to  carry  him  through  in 
1836,  and  his  margin  was  small.  To  make  use  of  an  ai*ith« 
metical  calculation  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  which 
is  of  little  aignilicaace  (see  p.  17),  a  change  of  21f^3  votes  ia 
Pennsylvania  would  have  lost  him  the  electors  of  that  State 
and  thrown  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
More  than  the  small  change  necessary  to  defeat  him  was  forth- 
coming in  1840,  and  the  oppn^ition  had  learned  to  unite  for 
that  one  purpose.  It  was  Van  Buren's  misfortune  that  the 
atorm  which  Jackson  had  called  from  the  sky,  by  his  reckless 
use  of  high  explosives,  burst  just  aa  Jackson  n>ached  shelter 
and  as  the  "  Magician  "  stepped  forth  to  take  the  great  rain- 
maker^s  place.  The  terrible  panic  of  1837  began  when  the 
administration  was  but  two  months  old,  — a  direct  consequence 
of  the  financial  disorder  produced  by  Jackson's  war  on  the 
Bank.  The  enforced  liquidation  of  the  greatest  monetary  in- 
stitution in  the  country  ;  the  transfer  of  the  public  funds  to 
hanks  much  weaker  and  far  mom  loosely  muimged  than  the 
Bank  of  the  Unitod  States;  a  wild  speculation  induced  by  the 
excessive  note-issues  of  state  banks  which  had  a  fictitious 
capital  only ;  and  the  inability  of  the  banks  to  respond  when 
called  upon  to  refund  the  sums  intrusted  to  them,  under  the 
law  for  *'  deponiting"  the  surplus  revenue  with  the  States, — 
such  were  tlie  events  which  brought  u1>out  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  on  the  10th  of  May,  1837. 

It  is  true,  as  the  defenders  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  say,  that  he 
met  the  crisis  with  courage.  No  man  in  his  position  was  ever 
known  to  admit  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  had  to  face  — 
and  which  in  this  case  dealt  his  aihninistmtion  a  deadly 
blow —  was  caused  by  the  measures  which  he  had  supiwrtod. 
Rather,  it  conhrmed  him  in  his  former  opiuions,  and  led  him  to 
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recommend  more  radical  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  previous 
policy.  That  the  members  of  his  purty  did  not  all  agree  with 
him  is  shown  by  the  political  history  of  his  administration. 
Although,  during  his  whole  term,  there  was  a  Democratic 
mtyority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  he  Buffered  repeated 
defentti  in  carrying  through  his  one  favorite  scheme  and  great 
measure,  the  establishment  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  —  a 
device  contrary  then  and  ever  since  to  all  sound  views  of 
public  and  private  finance.  Xevorthelcsa,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  represent  either  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  abandoned 
by  his  party,  or  that  his  adminif^tration  was  an  unpopular  one 
among  Democrats.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  majority  of  them 
believed  in  him,  approved  his  measures,  and  desired  his  re- 
election. They  were  in  favor  of  completing  the  work  which 
Jackson  had  begun,  by  divorcing  the  state  altogether  from 
private  banking  corpomlions.  Mr.  Van  Buren  wns  then,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  ns  his  "Political  History**  shows,  an 
enemy  of  Itnnks  88  well  as  of  The  Bank,  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  issue  in  the  canvass  of  1840  had  been  made  wholly 
upon  the  bank  question,  the  result  would  have  shown  that 
the  people  were  with  Van  Buren.  The  Whigs  were  too 
shrewd  to  avow  friendliness  to  the  Bank,  or  to  any  bank. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  opposition  to,  and  the  bad  re- 
sults of,  the  Jackson-Van  Buren  fiscal  plans,  without  declar- 
ing themselves  in  favor  of  rest4)ring  what  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  they  also  profited  by  the  Southern  hostility  to  the  admin- 
istration, without  promising  to  reverse  or  even  to  modify 
the  policy  of  the  general  government  on  the  subject  of  State 
Kights.  In  short,  the  Democrats  had  principles  and  a  policy, 
riglit  or  wrong,  as  people  may  think ;  the  Whigs  were  united 
only  in  condemning,  and,  whatever  they  may  have  intended, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  or  attempted  to  do  when  they 
were  in  power,  did  not  venture  to  declare  principles  or  policy 
beforehand. 

The  8tat«  elections  in  1837  and  1838  resulted  unfavorably 
to  the  Democrats.  The  most  of  the  elections  of  members  of 
the  twenty-Bi.\th  Congress  took  pinfe  in  18.S8 ;  and  they  were 
so  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Democrats  that  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions were  required  in  the  spring  elections  of  1839  to  reacue 
their  majority  from  extinction.  So  close  was  the  contest  that, 
when  the  House  assembled  in  December,  1839,  there  were  119 
Democrats,  118  opposition,  and  5  members  from  New  Jersey 
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whose  seats  were  contested.  The  certificates  were  held  by 
Whigs,  who  were  not  allowed  to  pArticipate  in  the  orgaoizatton. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Adam;,  the  ex-Preeident,  who  had  re- 
lumed to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  prevented  anarchy 
by  calling  the  members  to  order  and  persuading  them  to  choose 
a  temporary  chairman,  —  a  position  which  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Adams  himself. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  pUns  of  the  Whigs  had  been 
forming;  and,  two  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the 
Kational  Whig  Convention  met  at  HArrisbarg,  —  on  Decem- 
ber 4f  1839.  The  leaders  were  reeolved  ou  union,  and  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  candidate  who  would  command 
the  largest  support.  Mr.  Clay  had  the  advantage  of  a  long 
pnblic  service,  and  of  having  been  a  leader  in  national  affairs 
for  almost  thirty  years ;  but  he  also  labored  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  being  a  Freemason,  and  as  such  not  acceptable 
to  the  faction  which  still  mustered  many  followers  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  of  having  been  a  conspicuous  advocate 
of  the  "  American  system,"  or  protective  tariff,  which  was 
h^ly  unpopular  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Creneral 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  not  a  gre^it  leader ;  but  he  had 
been  more  or  less  in  the  public  service,  military  and  civil,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  he  had  made  a  gallant  run  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  Northern  States  in  1836,  and  was  open  to  neither 
of  the  objections  urged  against  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  evident  that 
one  of  these  two  would  be  selected  to  lead  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion. Each  had  his  strong  partisans.  Nut  only  they,  but 
the  candidates  as  well,  wure  anxious  chiefly  that  tlie  Whig 
party  should  carry  the  election.  Mr,  Clay's  earnest  and 
laudable  ambition  to  be  President  was  not  eo  great  that  ha 
would  put  it  before  the  cause.  Moreover,  he  waa  aware  of 
the  objections  to  his  candidacy  which  some  Whigs  entertained. 
When  the  autumn  elections  of  1S39  indicated  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Democrats,  and  the  necessity  of  a  complete  union 
of  the  opposition,  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  at  the 
Harri&burg  Convention,  that,  **  if  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  lead  them  to  the  choice  of  another  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any  discontent,  the 
nomination  will  have  my  beat  wishes  and  receive  my  cordial 
support,"  He  further  begged  hie  friends  to  *'  discard  all 
attachment  or  partiidity  to  me,  and  be  guided  solely  by  the 
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motivo  of  rescuing  our  country  from  the  dangers  which  now 
eucomposs  it."  Already,  during  the  preceding  euramer,  he 
had  said  in  au  address  alBullalo;  *'lf  my  uumo  creulcs  any 
obstacle  to  union  and  harmony,  awny  with  it^  and  concentrate 
ujwn  some  individual  more  acceptable  to  all  bronchea  of  the 
opposition."  The  action  of  tlie  great  "  union  and  harmony  " 
convtntiou  of  Pennsylvunia,  h«ld  at  Hairisburg  on  the  4th  of 
September,  probably  did  much  to  concentrate  the  Whig  forcea 
on  Harrison;  for,  while  that  convention  extolled  Clay  in  ex- 
travagant phrases,  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  General  Harri- 
son was  the  only  man  who  could  unite  the  anti-Van  Bureu  party. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  delegates  attended  the  "Wliig 
convention,  from  twenty-two  States.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Arlcansaa  were  not  represented.  The  Whig 
committee  of  Arkansas  sent  a  letter  authorizing  Judge  Porter, 
of  Louisiana,  to  cast  the  vote  of  Arkansas  ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  Whig  derision  of  **  ruckeriziiig,"  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  ISSOf  forbade  that  the  credentials  shoxdd  be  accepted. 
Isaac  C  T^tea,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  Governor  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent, of  the  convention.  After  a  long  debate,  a  plan  of  nomi- 
nation was  agreed  upon.  As  this  scheme  was  peculiar,  and  ia 
now  quite  obsolete,  the  order  of  the  convention  is  given  en- 
tire: — 

Tlmt  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  appoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in  num- 
ber, to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  delegation,  and 
communicate  the  same  to  the  assembled  committees  of  all  the 
delegations,  to  he  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their  principals. 
And  that  thereupon  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to 
assemble  as  a  delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  and,  having  done  so,  to  commit 
the  ballot  designating  the  votes  of  each  cciiididate,  and  by  whom 
given,  to  its  committee.  And  thereuixjn  all  the  committees  shall 
assemble  and  compare  the  several  ballots,  and  re[>ort  the  result  of 
the  same  to  their  several  delegations,  together  with  such  facts  as 
may  bear  upon  the  nomination.  And  said  delegations  shall  forth- 
with reassemble  and  ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above 
offices,  and  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  committees;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one 
man  for  candidate  for  President,  said  committee  shall  report  the 
result  to  the  convention  for  its  consideration.  If  there  sluill  be 
no  such  majority,  then  the  delegations  shoU  repeat  the  balloting 
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QntU  8ucb  a  majority  aball  be  obtained,  and  tben  report  the  same 
to  tbe  convention  for  its  consideratioa.  Tbat  tbe  vote  uf  a  major- 
ity of  eacb  delegation  sball  be  reported  as  the  vote  ot  that  State. 
And  each  State  repreaented  here  shall  vote  ita  full  electoral  vote 
by  SQch  delegation  in  the  committee. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tbifi  rule  bears  a  resemblance  to, 
_jithough  it  is  not  precifiely  like,  tbe  '*  unit  rule,"  which  boa 
kUAed  so  much  trouble  in  Itepublican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions since  that  time.  Tbe  action  of  tbe  committees  and  of 
the  delegations  was  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  convention 
until  accepted  by  it.  Tbe  ecberoe  was  adopted  as  a  method  of 
learning  what  candidate  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.  An  effort  was  made  the  next  day,  by  Mr.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  to  secure  a  reversal  of  tbe  decision ;  but 
the  convention  by  a  strc»ng  vote  ai^lhered  to  its  fonuer  resolu- 
tion. The  action  of  the  committees  and  delegations  is  not  a 
part  of  tbe  ofticial  record;  but  it  is  known  that  on  the  tirst 
informal  ballot,  in  which  the  wish  of  each  delegate  was  ex- 
pressed, without  unifying  the  votes  of  the  States,  Mr.  Clay 
bad  a  small  plurality.  On  the  first  ballot  by  States,  Mr. 
Clay  hud  103,  General  Harrison  i>4,  and  General  Wiufield 
Scott  57.  After  repeated  ballotings,  late  on  Friday  evening, 
the  tliird  day  of  the  convention,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
committees  that  they  bad  agrcc<l  upon  a  candidate.  General 
Harrison  had  148,  Mr.  Clay  90,  and  General  Scott  16.  On 
tbe  next  day  a  resolution  was  introduced  declaring  General 
Harrison  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  and  it  was  supported 
in  enthusiastic  Bpeechea  by  many  of  the  friondn  of  Clay. 
While  the  jubilee  wus  still  going  on,  the  committees,  which 
bad  been  considering  the  question  of  Vice-l'rchident,  made 
a  report  that  John  Tyler  bad  received  tbe  unuuimous  vote 
of  tbe  convention.^     His  name  was  thereupon  joined  to  that 

1  H«nrr  A.  Widr,  in  hi«  "  Seven  Dcctdva  of  thtj  Tnion,'*  Mwrln  that  th« 
nARiiiidlion  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  prt'aminpcd,  —thai  it  had  been  agreed  upon  m 
year  lM»f(>re.  Mr.  TyliT  had  reftif^ued  as  senator  from  Virginia  railior  than 
obey  the  inBtructiouN  of  the  lo(;islature,  and  Willtain  C.  RivvK  wan  elvcti'd  to 
succeed  him.  The  »ciialohal  [cnn  wa»  to  end  in  ISSy,  and  Mr.  Uiven  and  Mr. 
TvUt  vrtiTv  candidatee.  Mr.  Tyler  di(>cc»vercd  that  the  Whign  in  <.'<»ii(jre»» 
were  favoriii)f  theeleclinii  nC  Mr.  Kivtjii,  in  tbe  hope  that  in  coiiKidcratiuri  of 
their  Btipport  heirould  act  with  them.  According  to  Governor  Wi»f  a  confer- 
ence took  place  ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  from  the  contc»t  and  allnwtd  Mr, 
KfveA  to  Im*  choMio,  under  an  agreement —  yir.  Clay  i*  naniud  as  th«  nthar 
cnnlmctinfT  party  — that  Mr,  Tyler  shonld  bo  the  candidate  ior  Vic«-I*rtMi- 
dont  in  1940.    Mr.  Birea  was  alected,  and  acted  wilU  ihu  Whi^-!!. 
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of  General  Harrisoa  in  the  pending  resolution,  and  the  vote  was 
carried  in  a  whirlwind  uf  enthusiasm.  The  convention  then 
adjourned,  without  having  given  expression  in  any  form  to 
the  principles  of  the  party  which  it  represented.  Even  in  the 
many  speeches  made  during  the  four  days'  session,  there  was 
hardly  a  positive  assertion  of  a  principle  made  by  any  delegate. 
It  was  all  hatred  and  opposition  to  Van  Buren  and  the  "  Loco- 
Focos." 

The  nomination  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
opposition.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in  many  States, 
aud  the  candidacy  of  the  "  Old  Hero  of  Tippecanoe "  was 
noisily  ratified.  The  Whigs  prepared  to  shout  and  sing  their 
candidate  into  office.  In  February,  1840,  the  Whig  Conven* 
tion  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  wafl  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
"demonstration,"  a  procession  with  banners,  representations 
of  log-cabins,  coon-skins,  pictures  of  the  **  old  hero  •*  drinking 
a  mug  of  hard  cider,  and  other  equally  logical  appeals  to  the 
political  sound  sense  of  the  voters  of  Ohio.  A  still  more  im- 
posing afifuir  was  the  great  procession  in  Baltimore,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  in  connection  with  the  national  convention  of  young 
men,  which  was  nicely  timed  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  the  same  city.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  political  eloquence  of  the  time  is  afforded  by  the 
ostentatious  failure  of  the  "  Baltimore  Patriot  "  to  express  the 
emotions  which  this  great  procession  excited ;  but  the  editor 
certainly  tried  to  do  his  subject  justice  :  — 

Monday  was  a  proud  day  for  Baltimore,  for  Maryland,  for  the 
Union.  It  was  a  day  on  which  the  Young  Wliigs  of  aU  the  States 
were  to  meet  in  grand  convention.  Never  before  was  seen  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  people,  in  whose  persons  are  concentrated  the 
soveraignty  of  the  government.  In  the  language  of  the  president 
of  the  day,  **  Even/  mounlain  setit  its  rill, — kvery  valley  its 
STREAM,  and.  lol  THE  AVALANCHE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IS 
HERE 1 " 

It  la  impossible  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  sublime  spec- 
tacle pre»euted  by  the  procession  as  it  moved  through  tlie  city. 
All  that  pen  could  write,  all  that  tlie  mouth  of  man  could  speak, 
all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sub- 
limity, would  fall  sliort,  far  short,  of  the  reality.  The  excitemeut| 
the  joy,  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  prevailed,  lighting  up 
the  countenance  of  every  man  in  the  procession;  the  shouts,  the 
ttppIauHe,  the  cheers,  of  those  who  filled  the  sidewalks  and  crowded 
the  windows;  the  waring  of  handkerchiefs  by  the  ladies;  the 
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responslv©  cries  of  the  people ;  the  flaunting  banners ;  the  martiaj 
ttitwic;  the  loud  roar,  at  iut^'niUs,  of  the  dwi»-mouthed  cannon*  — 
all  the«e  and  more^  much  more,  must  be  described,  seen  in  the 
mind's  eye,  ■inbrate  through  the  frame,  fill  the  heart,  before  the 
reader  can  approach  to  any  conception  of  the  reality;  and  iffhen 
all  these  are  done,  if  they  were  possible,  he  haa  still  but  a  faint  and 
meagre  impression  of  the  scene  that  was  presented.  In  na  country, 
in  no  time,  never  before  in  the  history  of  man,  was  there  a  speo- 
tacle  so  full  of  **  natural  glory."  The  aged  veteran,  whose  declining 
years  forbade  his  joining  the  procession,  looked  on;  his  feeble  voice 
went  to  swell  the  general  shout  that  penetrated  even  to  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  ;  his  hand  waved  above  his  head,  whilst  down  his 
farrowed  cheek  ran  tears,  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  full  even  to 
bursting  with  joy  and  happiness  and  gladness,  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  life's  bes^  pleasures,  and  these  crowded,  as  it  were, 
into  one  moment.  The  father  who  brought  his  children  to  see 
the  patriots  of  tiie  land ;  the  mother  to  look  u^kiu  her  son,  one  of 
the  patriot  crew ;  the  sister  to  behold  the  brother  give  vent  to  his 
youthful  andpxtravagant  jny, —  wereall  there,  and  all  went  to  make 
up  the  spectacle.  Standing  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of 
the  line  of  the  procession  in  the  whole  extent  of  Rultiinore  Street, 
you  beheld  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings.  A  thousaud  banners 
burnished  by  the  sun.  floating  in  the  breeze,  ten  thousand  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  hy  the  fair  daughters  of  the  city,  gave  seeming  life 
and  motion  to  tlie  very  air.  A  hundred  thousand  ftioes  were  bt'fora 
you,  —  ng(%  ni.'vnhorHi,  youth,  and  b<?auty  filled  e^vry  place  where 
a  font  hold  could  1h«  got,  or  any  portion  of  the  procession  be  seen; 
and  you  gazed  on  the  pageant  with  renewed  and  increasing  delight, 
and  words  failed  to  expri!M.i  what  your  heart  felt  or  your  eyes  be- 
held. Nothing  waM  wanting,  nothing  left  to  be  desired,  —  the  cup  of 
human  jny  was  full.  The  free  men  of  the  land  were  there,  —  the 
fiery  son  of  the  South,  the  substantial  citizen  of  the  East,  the  hardy 
pioneer  i)f  the  West,  wereall  there.  It  was  the  epitome  of  a  great 
nation,  in  itself  realising.  flIUng  up  the  imaginings,  and  may  have 
been  the  very  picture  which  the  poet  drew  when  he  descrilwd  our 
country,  our  institutions,  and  our  people  as  a  *'land  Wyund  the 
oceans  of  the  West,"  where  "  freedom  and  truth  are  worshipped  " 
by  a  "people  mighty  in  their  youth." 

That  ltn«l  i»  like  nn  en^le,  whr>w  young  piiie 

(Vo(l»  111)  the  nnoiiliiit^  Itcant;  whoM>  frnldpti  plume 
Ktiiat»  utnvflriiK  nn  t\u'  jiti^rm,  and  in  tht*  bljizn 

Of  !*utitthine  ^loains  when  carib  it  vny^cd  in  gloom. 

All  opirapti  of  elory  forthe  tomb 
Of  miinlrrt'd  Eiini|>e,  iiiav  thy  fame  he  mndp, 

GrrAt  prnpin!  ak  the  Kand  shatt  thou  tii-conicl 
Thy  growth  in  swift  a*  morn,  when  night  inufit  fade; 
The  muJtitudJnutu  earth  idiall  sleup  bvuestli  thy  nhada- 
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Thus  much  we  may  say  in  reference  to  what  woTds  can  describe 
the  procession  to  be,  not  what  it  was ;  for  the  reality  we  musv  gi%'e 
the  dry  details  of  Die  ]>rogramme  by  wbicli  it  was  arrang<»d.  We 
can  give  nothing  of  the  living  spectacle,  we  can  give  nothing  ot 
the  joy  and  gladness  which  — 

Spread  through  the  uiuUitudiaouB  streeti  fm«t  flying 
L'pon  the  wiugs  of  ho|ie  — 

from  house  to  house  replying 
With  Inad  AccUim;  the  living  «hook  beavea'B  cope. 
And  tillrd  thu  «arth  with  echoes! 

We  can  give  nothing  of  these,  and  here  all  fail ;  but  we  must 
essay  to  present  the  scene,  as  for  as  feeble  words  can  do  it 

The  procession  does  really  seem  to  have  been  a  grand  affair, 
and  there  were  numerous  emblems  of  the  ^Vhig8,  —  log-cabins, 
barrels  of  hard  cider,  brooms  to  sweep  the  Atigean  stables,  and 
others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  poet  was 
with  the  Wlii^s  that  year.  Among  the  mottoes  on  the  ban- 
ners was  this :  — 

Farewell,  dear  Van, 
You  'ru  not  our  man; 
To  guide  the  nhip, 
We  -ll  lr>-  old  Tip. 

The  Democrats,  meanwhile,  were  in  a  situation  which  em- 
barrassed them,  but  gave  them  no  fear  that  they  were  about  to 
suffer  defeat.  They  had  hiid  the  people  with  them  at  every 
election  in  forty  years,  excepting  only  in  1824;  and  they 
maintained  that  even  then  the  popular  judgment  was  for  Jack- 
son. They  despised  the  opposition,  and  regarded  the  method 
of  the  canvass  the  Harrison  party  was  carrying  on  as  almost 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  serious-minded  men.  They  had 
troubles  of  their  own  ;  but  Providence  had  always  come  to 
their  aid  at  the  critical  moment,  and  it  would  do  so  again. 
So  far  as  Van  Buren  wua  concerned,  there  was  this  time  abso- 
lutely no  opposition  to  him  within  the  party.  Teimeeaeey 
before  unfriendly,  would  now  give  him  its  support ;  and  even 
South  Carolina,  which  had  sulked  for  eight  years,  was  ready 
to  vote  for  him.  But  there  was  a  Vntter  opposition  to  tlie 
Vice-President,  Colonel  Johnson.  Party  discipline  was  not 
then  what  it  is  now.  So  hostile  were  many  of  the  party  to 
Johnson  that  it  was  certain  that  he,  at  least,  would  fail  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  electors,  whatever  might  be  Van 
Buren'S  fate.  The  situation  wns  such  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
many  of  the  leaders  not  to  hold  a  convention  at  all,  &inoe  to  do 
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would  merely  adverliae  the  party  division.  The  Bemo- 
its  were  all  in  favor  of  Van  TJiireii ;  the  people  had  nomi- 
nated him  spontaneously.  The  Senate,  which  had  once  elected 
Colonel  Johnson,  could  be  trufitcd  to  choose  that  Democratic 
candidate  who  received  the  mobt  electoral  votes.  It  was  as- 
serted that  there  were  ten  States  which  had  declined  or  would 
decline  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention.  By  some  of  them 
Hr.  Van  Buren  hod  been  named  for  reflection  in  conjunction 
with  William  K.  King,  of  Alabama,  or  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  or  Littleton  \V.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  or  Colonel 
Johnson  himself. 

There  was  then  no  such  body  as  a  national  committee  of  the 
party,  and  in  fact  no  constituted  authority  to  decide  whether  a 
convention  sliould  be  held  or  not.  The  conventions  of  1831 
and  1835  had  both  been  called  by  tlie  Democratic  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  ;  and  once  again  they  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1840.  Delfgutcs  were  present  from  twenty-one  States.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Illinois  were 
unrepresented.  The  membership  corresponded  to  the  number 
of  votes  allowed  more  closely  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
case.  New  Jersey  alone  was  over-represented  by  fifty-nine 
delegates.  There  was  but  one  member  to  cast  the  vote  of 
Massachusetts,  and  several  of  the  Western  States  were  thinly 
represented.  Governor  Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
the  temporary  chairman,  and  Governor  William  Carroll,  of 
Tennessee,  the  permanent  president.  Pending  the  prejjanition 
of  business,  there  was  an  abundance  of  speech-making.  All 
who  addressed  the  convention  were  sure  that  a  great  victory 
for  the  Democratic  party  was  impcndingi  and  each  tried  to 
outdo  the  rest  in  jeering  at  the  Whigs.  The  great  procession 
of  the  day  befare  was  referred  to  as  an  "  animal  show  ; "  the 
Whigs  were  laughed  at  for  shutting  up  their  candidate  and  not 
allowing  him  the  use  of  pan  and  ink ;  and  one  speaker  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  log- 
cabin  men  in  the  procession  *'  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  their 
soft,  delicate  hands,"  but  "  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  was 
pretty  careful  to  put  his  hand  on  his  purse.'' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  the  committee  on  reao- 
lutions  reported  the  following  platform  of  principles:  — 

1.  liesolved^  That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited 
powers  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of 
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power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the 
df^{>artmeiit«  and  agento  of  the  government,  And  thai  it  is  inexpo^ 
dient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  conBtitulioual  powers. 

2.  Rfiioirfit,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the 
general  government  the  j>ower  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
ayslem  of  iutenial  improvement. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority 
upon  the  federal  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  IocaI  internal  improve- 
ments, or  other  State  purposes ;  nor  would  such  asaumptioD  be  just 
or  expedient. 

4.  Resolved.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal 
government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of 
another  portion  of  our  common  country ;  that  every  citizen  and 
every  section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon 
an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample 
protection  of  person  aud  property  from  dom<3stic  violence  or  for- 
eign aggression. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
meut  to  enforce  and  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  n>ore  rcrvenue  ought  to  be  raised 
than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

6.  Rfsoicedy  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  ITnited 
States  Bank;  that  we  believe   such  an  insiitntion  one  of  deadly 

.hostility  to  the  Iwst  iiitereHts  of  the  country,  <langeroufl  to  our 
republican  institution.s  and  tlie  liberties  of  the  jteoplt!,  and  calcu- 
lated to  place  the  business  of  tlie  country  within  the  control  of  a 
concentrated  money  power,  aud  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the 
people. 

7.  Renotred,  That  Congress  has  no  jKtwer,  under  the  Cotistitu' 
,Lh^on,  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  instjtulioiia  of  the 

'  '  several  States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  pro|x.*r  judges 
of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  jirohibited  by 
the  Constitution;  that  all  eflforts  of  the  Alvolilionists  or  others, 
made  to  induw?  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calcu]at,ed  to  lead 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all 
such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happinestj 
of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the 
Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  to  oui 
political  institutions. 

8.  Remhed,  Tliat  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  govern- 
ment fronrbnnking  institutions  is  indispeusable  for  the  safety  of 
the  funds  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of  tha  people. 
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fi.  Resohedj  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson 
in  the  Decliiration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  iu  the  Cousli- 
tution,  which  moke  ours  the  laud  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the 
opprftssed  of  every  nation,  hft%'e  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in 
the  Democratic  faith ;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  present 
privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us 
oujfht  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  from  our  statute-book. 

The  vote  was  put  on  each  of  these  refiolutions  separatelyf 
and  every  one  of  them  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  An- 
other committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people 
next  present^id  its  report,  —  an  address  which  nearly  fills  a 
page  of  the  Washington  "  Globe,"  in  fine  type,  — and  the  pages 
of  tlie  newspapers  of  that  day  were  of  generous  size.  The 
address  was  listened  to  impatiently,  for  the  convention  was 
anxious  to  get  at  the  question  of  nominations.  Senator  Cle- 
ment C  Clay,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  which 
this  subject  had  been  referred  on  the  previous  day,  reported 
two  resolutions,  to  each  of  which  a  preamble  was  affixed.  The 
first,  having  set  forth  that  Mr,  Van  Buren  had  received  many 
nominations  for  the  position  which  he  already  tilled  to  tht 
satisfaction  of  the  party  and  the  country,  and  that  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Democrats,  formally  presented  him 
for  reelection.  The  preamble  of  the  second  resolution  recited 
that  several  gentlemen  had  been  put  in  nomination  for  the  vice- 
presidency  ;  that  the  States  presenting  some  of  these  gentle- 
men had  no  roprosentatives  in  the  convention;  and  that  all 
the  candidates,  by  their  discharge  of  public  trusts,  had  shown 
themselves  worthy  to  be  elected  to  the  office.  The  resolution 
it«elf  was  as  follows  :  — 

lietmlvedf  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  at  the  present 
time  not  to  choose  between  the  individuals  m  nomination,  but  to 
leave  the  decision  to  their  Republican  fellow-citizens  in  the  several 
States,  trusting  that,  before  tlie  election  shall  take  place,  their 
opinions  shall  Iwcorne  so  concentrated  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a 
Vice-President  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  without  de- 
bate. The  second  was  opposed  and  was  warnily  discussed. 
The  friends  of  Colonel  Johnson  were  not  satisfied  that  ho 
should  not  be  commended  to  the  electors,  if  a  two-thiixls  vote 
in  bis  favor  could  bo  had.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  the 
opposition   to   him  was  so  determined   that  it  would  not   be 
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yielded  even  after  such  a  nomination ;  whereupon  opposition 
ceased  and  the  roBolutiou  was  unauiniouBly  adopteil.  The 
Whigs  jeered  at  the  Democrats  ns  not  being  sufficiently  united 
to  name  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  They  hurled  hack 
the  rather  neat  reply  that  if  they  were  not  agreed  upon  men, 
they  wore  united  upon  principles.  That  was  more  than  the 
Whigs  could  say  for  themselves. 

There  was  another  convention,  small  in  nurahers  and  local 
in  character,  which  made  u  third  nomination  for  the  office  of 
President.  Althougli  the  party  cast  but  few  votes  in  1840, 
it  is  mentioned  hero  as  the  beginning  of  great  things.  The 
Abolition  party  held  a  convention  at  Warsaw,  Genesee  County, 
New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1839,  and  nominated 
James  G.  Birney  of  Xew  York  for  President,  and  Thomas  Karl 
of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-Pi-esident.  The  question  of  slavery 
had  been  much  discussed  in  Copgresa  and  by  the  press  for 
many  years,  but  the  issue  was  not  yet  a  really  important  one 
in  presidential  elections.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  platform 
of  the  Democrats,  that  party  was  ready  to  take  its  stand  against 
any  federal  interference  with  slavery ;  but  the  Whigs  were 
not,  so  long  as  they  constituted  a  party,  willing  to  make  an 
issue  with  the  Democrats  on  tliat  subject. 

Wliat  the  canvass  had  been  from  the  beginning  it  continued 
to  be  to  the  end.  On  the  part  of  the  AMiigs  it  was  a  season 
of  great  and  enthusiastic  meetings  and  stump-speeches.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  himself  appeared  on  the  stump,  and  spoke  at 
length  in  September  and  October,  1840,  at  Urbana,  Dayton, 
Chillicothe,  Columbus,  and  other  places.  In  an  address  at 
Carthage,  on  August  20,  he  cxpli'-*illy  asserted  the  right  of 
the  people  to  discuss  any  subject,  and  to  petition  Congress  for 
the  redress  of  any  grievance,  including  that  of  slavery ;  and 
for  this  ho  was  roundly  denounced  na  an  Abolitionist.  The 
Democnits  were  unable  to  understand,  and  still  more  unable 
to  look  with  patience  upon,  the  shouting  campaign  of  the  Har- 
rison men.  They  affected  to  treat  the  party  and  its  candidate 
witli  contempt,  hut  they  were  really  angry  and  alarmed.  As 
State  after  State  upon  whose  electoral  vote  they  had  counted 
gave  the  Whigs  a  majority,  they  became  more  desperate.  They 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  that  they  were  to  be  beaten, 
and  predicted  that  '*  the  bubble  would  burst"  before  November. 
That  was  a  time  wlicn  political  slang  was  more  current  thai: 
it  was  ever  before  or  boa  been  since.     The  phrases,  "  Crow, 
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Chapman,  crow,"  "The  ball  is  rolling  on,"  "  Clear  the  kitchen,"            ^^M 
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The  inauguration  on  the  Fourth  of  Mftrch,  1841,  was  a  great 
occasion  for  the  Whigs.  They  flocked  to  Washington  in  large 
numbers,  many  of  them,  alas!  attracted  thither  by  the  hope 
of  offices  to  be  distributed  by  the  new  Prenident  to  his  party 
friends.  There  vfas  an  imposing  proceesion  uf  voluntuur  mili- 
tia to  escort  General  Harrison  to  the  Capitol.  The  President- 
elect had  himself  arrived  at  the  scat  of  government  on  the  lost 
day  of  February,  appareatly  in  the  enjoyment  of  |>erfect  health. 
He  rode  upon  a  white  charger,  donked  on  cither  side  by  a  body- 
guard uf  |)ersonnl  friends.  The  ceremony,  which  was  witne»aed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  was  preceded  by  the  inauguration 
of  Mr,  Tyler  as  Vice-President,  in  the  Seiuite  Chamber.  After 
the  long  lino  of  official  and  non-officinl  witnessca  had  come 
from  the  building  to  the  eastern  portico,  General  Harrison 
rose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  save  the  last  para- 
graph. Then  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief 
Jufltice  Tuncy,  and  the  President  pronounced  the  closing  J*en- 
tences  of  his  address.  While  the  cheers  of  the  victorious 
Whigs  were  still  rii*ing,  he  retired,  entered  hia  private  car- 
riage, and  drove  to  the  White  House* 
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No  election  ever  caused  more  disappomtmeut,  both  to  vic- 
tors and  to  vanquished,  than  that  of  1840.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  doRcril*  tlio  feelini^s  of  the  I>emocmt8.  They  were 
puzzled,  they  were  grieved,  they  were  angry.  They  honestly 
did  not  believe  the  Whigs  capable  of  governing  the  country. 
It  was  almost  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  trust  in  the  fitness  of 
the  people  for  aelf-government  that  confidence  had  been  with- 
drawn from  them.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  with  its  claptrap  of  proceaBJons, 
songs,  emblems,  and  slang,  words  failed  to  express  their  dis- 
gust. They  declared  that  the  victory  had  been  won  by  fraud, 
by  the  momentary  madness  of  the  people,  by  the  power  of 
money,  —  the  first  but  not  the  last  complaint  of  the  sort,— 
by  anything  and  everything  except  the  excellent  influences 
that  had  always  carried  elections  for  the  Democrats.  However 
much  they  might  differ  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
themselves,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defeat,  upon  one  thing  they 
were  resolved,  —  that  tbey  would  bring  A'"an  Buren  forward 
again  and  elect  him.  The  canvass  of  1844  began,  therefore, 
before  Harrison  was  inaugurated.  A  St.  Louis  paper,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  placed  Van 
Buren'a  name  at  the  head  of  its  columns  as  candidate  for  1844, 
and  '^  nailed  its  colors  to  the  mast."  Senator  Benton  there- 
upon wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  commending  his  coursn,  say- 
ing that  twice  before  the  Democratic  party  had  won  a  victory, 
after  its  only  two  national  defeats,  by  adopting  at  once  the 
candidate  in  whose  person  it  had  suffered  a  reverse.  This. 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party.  In  the  three  years 
ensuing,  as  the  Wusliington  "  Globe"  asserted  just  before  the 
convention  of  1844,  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-six  States,  in 
their  state  Democratic  convontions,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Van  Buren,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  conveutiona 
instructed  their  delegates  to  Baltimore  to  support  him. 
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The  disappointment  of  the  Whigs  was  of  &  difiereat  charac- 
ter. It  lay  in  the  "  Tyler  too "  part  of  their  electioa  pro- 
graniDie.  One  month  after  General  Ifarrison  took  the  oath  of 
office  be  died,  and  John  Tyler  became  President.  Conpresa 
fvns  summoned  in  extraordinary  se^^ion  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1841.  Among  the  hrst  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
CongreRS  was  called  by  the  President  was  the  question  what 
should  be  substituted  for  the  sub-tpeaaury  system,  —  a  Bnan- 
ciiil  device  which  had  certainly  been  condemned  by  the  popular 
voice  in  the  recent  elections.  The  'Whigs  took  this  to  mean 
also  the  creation  of  a  bank.  Mr.  Tyler  held  a  different  view. 
His  coursfl  in  Congress  had  never  been  favorable  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  Whig  leaders  supposed  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  given  thum  an  assurance  tliat  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
bank  erected  on  a  proper  ba«a.  Mr.  Tyler  did  not  admit  that 
he  had  done  so.  The  truth  of  the  matter  will  never  be  known. 
When  a  bill  creating  a  bank,  which  the  AVhiga  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  in  accordance  with  his  views,  was  presented 
to  him  for  approval  he  vetoed  it,  and  the  Whig  majority  was 
not  strong  enough  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  A  second  bill  was 
prei^red,  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  submitted  to 
him  after  it  was  drafted  end  approved,  and  then  passed  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  word.  The  President  vetoed  that  bill 
also,  possibly  in  a  fit  of  nataml  anger  at  a  letter  written  by 
John  '^L  Botts,  a  leading  Whig  member  from  Virginia,  —  its 
publication  was  a  breach  of  confidence,  —  in  which  Mr.  Botta 
apoke  with  contempt  of  Mr.  Tyler's  *^  turns  and  twists." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  act  was  received  with  uncon- 
trollable indignation  by  the  Whigs  throughout  the  country. 
All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  n^aigned,  except  Mr.  Webster, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  retained  office  for  reasons  which 
were  approved  by  many  of  the  Whigs,  A  caucus  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  adopted  an 
address  in  which  they  announced  that  all  political  alliance  be- 
tween them  and  John  Tyler  was  at  an  end,  and  that  hence- 
forth "  those  who  brought  the  President  into  power  can  no 
longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  be  justly  held  responsible  or 
blamed  for  tlie  adrainiatratiou  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government."  It  ia  matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Tyler  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  term  to  be  what  his  early  acts  as 
President  had  indicated  that  he  would  be.  In  fact  his  course 
was  what  tiis  whole  political  life  had  indicated  that  it  would 
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be.  He  reli^  throughout  upon  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  thwarted  ilie  measures  of  those  who  had  elected  him.  The 
only  inconsistency  of  which  he  was  guilty  was  in  auppwsing, 
honestly  no  doubt,  that  he  was  '*a  firm  and  decided  Whig," 
when  he  was  oppostjd  to  a  bank,  opposetl  to  u  protective  laritf, 
opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  public  lands, 
opposed  to  internal  improvements,  and  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  "  strict  construction  ''  of  the  Constitution.  The  Whigs 
liad  not,  to  1m?  suro^  formally  professed  ditferent  principles 
from  hiej  in  resolutions  adopted  by  a  national  convention ;  but 
they  were  really  unanimou^^  or  substantitkUy  so,  in  holding 
all  the  views  fn>m  wJiioh  he  dissented. 

Wliatever  part  an  ambition  to  be  reelected,  not  by  the 
Whigs,  but  by  the  Democrats,  had  in  determining  Mr.  Tyler's 
course,  he  di«l  not  pain  new  political  friends  when  he  lost 
old  ones.  The  Democruts  were  glad  enough  that  the  fruits 
of  victory  wlto  snutched  away  from  the  W^higs;  but,  though 
they  tcw)k  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  chance  threw 
in  their  way,  they  made  no  pretence  of  taking  the  President 
np  as  their  own  man.  They  loved  the  sin,  but  hated  the 
sinner.  There  were  some  Democrats  and  Democratic  papers 
slightly  tinctured  with  "Tylerism,"  but  they  were  few  and 
uninflnential.  By  fir  the  large-st  number  of  the  Democrats 
were  zealousand  unwavering  in  their  adherence  to  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Van  Huren.  Yet  it  was  not  thpir  unanimous  senti- 
ment. South  Carolina  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  so 
was  Georgia ;  and  that  gentleman  carried  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety so  far  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Ohio  in  a  semi-public  way,  on  the  ground  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  so  while  his  name  was  Ijeforo  the  country 
as  a  candidate  for  its  highest  ofhce.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnsony 
then  lately  Vice-President,  was  also  advocated  by  the  anti- 
Benton  men  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  by  partisans  in  his  own 
State  of  Kentucky,  He  had  no  such  scruplps  as  those  which 
restraineil  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
North,  as  far  as  lk)ston,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  he  was  not 
belied,  be  aasured  the  people  that  nothing  could  y»revent  the 
election  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844  but  hia  own  candidacy.  Hia 
belief  in  himself  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  early  in  January, 
1844,  wherein  he  said  that  he  had  worn  a  certain  '*  red  vest  " 
"  when  called  upon  t*-*  respond  to  my  third  unanimous  nomi- 
nation for  tbo  presidency  by  the  annual  convention  of  my 
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Qotivc  state."  His  friemlB  always  epoke  of  him  aft  "  tlie  old 
hero  "  uud  •*  oM  Tecumsoh/'  His  willingness  to  be  before 
the  people  was  further  oxeinplitied  iu  a  letter,  written  in  an* 
swer  to  an  inquiry,  in  which  he  B&id  plainly  that  he  would 
accept  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  if  he  did  not  get  the 
Ural.  The  claims  of  (ieneral  Lewis  Cosa  were  urged  by  soma 
of  those  who  diti  not  think  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Kuren 
advisable.  Finally,  in  I'ennsylviinia,  Mr.  James  Buchaiiau 
was  hr»)Ught  forward  aa  a  "  favorite  aon,*' 

In  point  of  fact,  while  a  most  decided  preference  was  shown 
for  Mr.  \'an  liuren  buforo  any  and  all  others,  those  who 
opposed  him  were  bitter  and  determined.  They  decla'jed  that 
lie  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  it  would  be  suicide  for  the 
party  to  nominate  him.  When  the  question  of  a  convention 
was  under  discussion,  South  Carolina  refused  to  send  dele- 
gates ;  and  hot  discusMions  aroee  in  the  Deniocrntic  newspapers 
whether  delegates  should  be  clioseu  by  didtricta  or  by  general 
ticket,  and  whether  Virginia,  whicli  was  for  Van  Buren,  should 
bo  allowed  to  enter  the  convention  with  her  delegation  num- 
bering five  times  the  votes  she  would  be  allowed  to  cast. 

Such  was  the  situation  late  in  1843.  The  Democroti 
seemed  to  be,  and  were,  in  hopeless  discord.  The  Whigs 
counted  upon  an  easy  victory,  for  they  were  absolutely  united 
in  aupporting  Mr.  Clay,  while  the  alleged  trcftcliery  of  Mr. 
Tyler  had  given  them  what  was  better  titan  unanimity  in  re- 
spect of  a  candidate,  —  political  union.  The  next  succeeding 
events  seemed  to  work  in  their  favor,  for  they  were  as  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  were  that 
gentleman's  enemies  in  his  own  party  that  he  could  not  be 
elected.  Mr.  Buchanan  formally  withdrew  his  name  in  De- 
cember, 1843;  and  in  the  following  month  Mr.  Calhoun  pub- 
lished  a  letter  which  wan  at  first  taken  as  a  withdrawal, 
hut  was  afterwards  seen  to  be  only  a  refusal  to  allow  tiia  name 
to  go  before  the  convention.  His  friends  were  thus  left  free  to 
give  him  their  independent  support  if  they  would.  Mean- 
while mHuy  state  conventions  were  instructing  their  delegates 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  his  nomination  seemed  to  be 
inevitable,  A  clear  majority  of  all  the  delegates  could  be 
counted  for  him  beynnd  a  question,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
that  he  would  receive  the  necessary  two  thinls. 

But  the  situation  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  ques- 
tion tff  the  auaexation  of  Texas  loomed  up  suddenly.     An 
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overture  by  Texas  for  abBor])tion  had  been  once  rejected,  years 
before;  a  suggestion  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  auiiexutiun  might  be  acceptable,  Bouie  time  later, 
had  come  to  nothing ;  and  now  Mr.  Tyler  thrust  the  matter 
again  before  the  people  by  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
with  Texas  providing  for  its  annexation  to  the  L'nited  States, 
"^i^aunexatiou''  vtas  the  cry.  Texas  liad  been  exchanged 
for  Florida  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain ;  it  had  in  common  with 
Mexico,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  l)een  eepamted  from  Spain ; 
it  had  been  colonized  by  filibusters  from  the  United  States,  hud 
declared  and  achieved  its  independence  in  a  war  with  Mexico, 
and  was  now  a  republic  by  itself.  But  Mexico  had  only  sus- 
pended, not  ceased,  its  efforts  to  reconquer  Texas,  and  had  not 
»cknowle<lged  the  independence  of  the  republic.  To  annex  it, 
therefore,  was  to  assume  the  obligation  of  a  war  with  Mexico, 
or  to  overawe  her  weakness  by  our  own  strength. 

The  sentiment  of  the  South  was  very  strong  in  favor  of 
"  immediate  re-annexation,"  for  obvious  reasons,  chief  among 
them  being  the  additional  strength  which  would  thereby  be 
acquired  fur  tlio  slavery  interest.  The  question  suddenly 
became  a  political  issue  of  tlie  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Tyler 
sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  April,  1844,  but 
the  fact  that  such  a  treaty  was  under  consideration  was  made 
public  some  weeks  earlier.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  letters 
were  published  frofc  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  in 
which  these  two  gentlemen,  almost  universally  regarded  as  the 
two  prospective  rivals  for  the  presidency,  answered  inquiries  as 
to  their  views  on  the  Texas  question  at  lengtli.  Singularly 
enough,  their  views  were  similar  in  this,  —  that  they  both  fore- 
saw that  annexation  meant  war  ^nth  Mexico ;  that  they  re- 
garded annexation  without  the  consent  of  Mexico  as  dishonor- 
able ;  and  that,  consequently,  both  were  opposed  to  the  pending 
measure.  Mr.  Clay  went  further,  and  expressed  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  annexation  at  all,  for  reasons  partly  finan- 
cial (Texas  having  a  debt  which  must  be  assumed)  and  partly 
political  (the  strong  opposition  that  existed  throughout  New 
England,  and  the  North  generally).  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter, 
perhaps  tlie  most  courageous  act  of  a  pu1:ilic  life  wliich  was  not 
characterized  by  great  courage,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
creditable,  cost  him  the  nomination.  It  was  dated  April  20, 
1844,  and  made  public  a  week  later;  and  the  convention  met 
at  Baltimote  on  May  27.    The  time  was  short,  but  it  was  long 
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enough  to  defeat  him.  The  editor  of  the  Richmond  "En- 
quirer/' who  had  been  as  firm  and  steadfast  a  Van  Buren  man 
as  Senator  Benton  himself,  presided  at  a  meeting  intended  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  instructions  to  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates, wlio  hnd  been  dircctctl  to  support  Van  Buren,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  vote  for  a  candidate  in  favor  of  immediate 
annexation.  8ome  delegates  from  Southern  Stat«s  resigned 
rather  than  obey  tlie  instructions  already  given  them  to  vote 
for  Van  Buren.  Others  declared  that,  although  so  instructed, 
they  knew  that  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  would  be  mod- 
ified by  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Van  Barents  opinions,  and  that 
they  should  support  another  candidate. 

The  convention  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in 
the  country.  The  excitement  among  the  arriving  delegates 
was  intense.  A  great  majority  of  them  came  with  instructions 
to  support  Van  Huren;  but  it  was  known  that  many  of  them 
would  disobey,  and  how  far  the  treachery  —  for  so  the  real 
advocates  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  regarded  it  —  extended  made  men 
suspicious  and  anxious.  Mr.  Clay  had  already  been  nominated, 
and  the  Wliigs  were  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  confident.  Tho 
party  orgati  of  the  Democrats  at  the  capital,  the  Washington 
"  Globe/*  said  truly,  just  before  the  convention  met,  that  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  lost  his  standing  with  the 
people  by  reason  of  his  Texas  letter-  was  not  supported  by 
evidence.  Many  politicians  had  turned  agaiuRt  him,  but  tho 
rank  and  tile  of  the  party  would  be  for  hini  still,  unless  their 
leaders  advised  them  to  desert  him.  The  **  Globe  "  attributed 
the  whole  anti-Vun  Buren  movement  to  Calhoun.  "  It  is  the 
lost  card  of  his  desperate  competitor,  who  has  been  playing  for 
twenty-five  years  for  tho  presidency  with  the  fronzy  of  a  game- 
ster.    It  cannot  win." 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  delegates  appeared  at  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  on  May  27, 1844.  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky only  were  greatly  over-represented.  For  the  most  part, 
the  States  sent  exactly  as  many  delegates  as  tho  electoral  votea 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  South  Carolina  being  nnrepre- 
sentwi,  there  were  206  votes  in  the  convention.  Hendrick 
B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  tlio  temporary  chairman,  and 
was  also  appointed  as  the  pernmiient  president.  As  soon  as 
the  temporary  organization  had  been  effected,  General  Saun- 
dttrs^  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  championed  the  two-thirda 
rule  in  Van  Bureu's  interest  in  the  convention  of  1835,  moved 
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thftt  tho  ru]es  of  the  convention  of  1832  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  thia  convention.  The  signiKcance  of  the  mo* 
tioD  WHS  recognized  at  once.  It  was  a  motion  for  the  two- 
thirds  rnle.  If  it  were  not  adopted,  Van  Burcu  was  sure  to 
he  nominated;  if  it  were  adopted,  he  might  be  defeated.  Con- 
eideration  of  the  motiim  was  postponetl  as  preniuture ;  btit 
General  Saunders  persisted  in  hriuging  it  forward,  and  at  last  it 
was  taken  up.  A  warm  debate  ensued.  The  vote  was  taken 
at  about  noon  of  the  second  day  of  the  convention.  The  rule 
was  adopttiii  b}'  148  votes  against  118.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  Nortliem  vot^  were  in  the  negative ;  six  seventlis  of  the 
Soutiiern  votes  were  in  favor  of  the  rule.  The  Northern  dele- 
gates had  it  in  their  power  to  defeat  tlte  rule,  and  yet,  being 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment handica]>ped  the  candidate  they  professed  to  support,  they 
lent  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  his  opponents.  Tho  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  they  were  willing  that  he  should  be  sao- 
riHct*d,  but  that  they  did  not  quite  venture  to  appear  with 
daf,';;L>r8  in  their  own  hands. 

**  Balloting"  for  a  candidate,  as  it  was  called, — although 
tho  votijig  woa  viva  voce,  —  began  in  the  afternoon.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  Mr.  Van  Bureu  received  a 
majority  of  26  on  the  first  triol.  He  would  have  lacked  but 
ten  votps  of  a  nomination  had  all  those  who  came  to  the  con- 
vention, instructed  for  him,  given  him  their  votes.  He  received 
but  12  votes  of  the  105  from  Soutbem  States ;  from  the  North, 
134  votes  out  of  151.  8even  trials  took  place  before  adjourn- 
ment for  the  day,  resulting  as  follows :  — 


WbolA  nnmber  of  Totas.  .  .  . 
Nec«amry  fnr  n  choice  .... 
Martin  Van  Burton,  New  York  . 
L«wi9i  t'luw.  Miohitrnn  .... 
Rlcli&rd  M.  Juhusoii.  Kentucky  . 
Jaiii«!<fi  BiR-liunHn.  IVnTtsvlvnnin  ■ 
Levi  Woodbury,  New  IlainpAhira 
ConimodoK  Stewart,  PentwylvMiia 
John  C.  Colhouu,  houth  Corotioa 
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Early  in  the  session  on  tho  following  day  an  Ohio  delegate 
moved  a  resolution  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  having  received  a 
majority  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot^  be  declared  the  candidate. 
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It  was  ruled  that  this  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  as 
reaciudiug  an  order  of  the  conveDtiou.  An  angry  and  confused 
debate  took  place  over  the  point  of  parliamentiiry  law,  but  on 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
convention  began  once  more  to  vote  for  a  candidate. 

The  time  had  come  to  spring  the  Ben&ation  carefully  prepared 
in  advance  of  the  convention.  The  States  were  called  in 
geographical  order,  beginning  with  Maine.  When  New  Hamp- 
shire was  called,  tlie  delegates  from  that  State  gave  all  their 
▼otes  to  Jonies  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  A  member  of  the 
Maine  delegation  had  remarked,  just  before  the  voting  began, 
that**  it  was  time  to  draw  the  fire  of  Tennessee."  Seven 
Irlaeeachusetts  delegates,  all  those  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
und  a  few  othei-s,  followed  the  lead  of  New  llunipshire.  The 
result  was  announced  :  Van  Buren,  104  ;  Cass,  114  ;  Polk,  44. 
The  ninth  trial  began  without  great  evidence  of  excitement^ 
until,  upon  the  call  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  that  delega- 
tion asked  permission  to  retire  for  consultation.  Meanwhile 
the  roll-call  procetded.  When  the  New  York  delegation 
returnrd,  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  nmJo  a  spcprh,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Von  liurcn  which  he  had 
received  before  the  convention  met,  authorizing  the  withdrawal 
of  his  name,  if  it  would  conduce  to  harmony.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Butler  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  and  cost  the  entire  vote 
of  New  York  for  Mr.  Pidk.  Then  ensued  a  ''stampede,"  — a 
scene  repented  many  times  since  that  day  in  national  conven- 
tions. Delegation  after  delegation  changed  its  vote,  and  when 
the  result  was  announced  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  had 
every  vote,  and  was  nominated.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued.  A  despatch  M*as  sent  by  telegraph  to  Washington, — 
the  first  line  built  in  the  country  liad  not  long  before  been 
opened  between  the  two  cities,  —  and  a  congratulatory  reply 
was  received  from  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  twenty 
minutes  after  the  nomination. 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  voted  for  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  and  nominated  Silas  Wright,  then  a  Senator 
from  New  York,  almost  unanimously,  by  256  votes.  Nine 
members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  refused  to  vote  for  him, 
and  supported  Tjevi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Wright  was  notified  by  telegraph,  and  declined  the  nomination 
peremptorily.  Although  he  was  requested  to  reconsider,  and 
was  waited  upon  that  night  by  a  committee  of  the  convftition, 
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he  persisted  in  hia  refusal  to  be  a  candidate.  Tliis  is  the  only 
case  in  the  history  of  the  country  where  a  nomination  for  either 
the  first  or  the  second  place  on  a  presidential  ticket,  by  one  of 
the  groat  parties,  has  been  declined  after  it  was  made.  Hr. 
Wright  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  honor,  accept  the  candidacy. 
He  had  been  a  sincere  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren*a  nomina- 
tion. Moreover,  a  few  days  before  the  convention,  he  had 
been  approached  by  some  of  his  own  personal  friends,  who 
suggested  that  the  two-thirds  rule  might  be  adopted,  that  it 
might  result  in  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren,  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  turn  the  convention  in  his  own  favor.  He  rejected 
the  overture,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  be  used  in  case  the  contin- 
gency suggested  were  to  arise.  It  did  arise  when  Now  York 
waa  about  to  withdraw  Van  Buren,  and  the  letter  was  read  at 
the  private  meeting  of  the  delegation.  His  determination  was 
conveyed  explicitly  in  these  words :  "  T  am  not  and  cjinnot 
nnder  any  circumstances  Ixi  a  candidate  before  your  convention 
for  that  office."  The  whole  letter  is  published  in  Hammond's 
"  Life  of  Silas  Wright,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Political  History  of  New  York,"  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Wright*s  sense  of  honor.  He  explained 
afterward  that  he  felt  that  ho  could  not  accept  the  second 
place  and  so  gain  a  protit  from  the  defeat  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Van  Buren. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention  the  members  proceeded 
to  vote  again  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  On  the  first 
trial,  Governor  John  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  had  107  votes ;  Levi 
W^oodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  44;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
39  ;  R.  >L  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  26  ;  Commodore  Stewart,  of 
Pennsylvania,  23;  George  M.  Dallas^  of  Pennsylvania,  13; 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  5.  An  inquiry  was  nmde 
whether  Governor  Fairfield  was  in  favor  of  annexation,  but 
the  question  could  not  lie  answeretl  authoritatively,  and  he 
was  dropped.  The  convention  was  evidently  in  a  less  con- 
ciliatory frame  of  mind  than  when  it  nominated  Mr.  Wright, 
who  shared  the  views  of  Mr.  A^'an  Buren.  On  the  second  vote 
George  M.  Dallas  had  220  voles;  Governor  Fairfield,  30;  Mr. 
Woodbury,  6 ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  nominate*]. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session,  before  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dalian,  the  following  platform  was  reported 
and  adopted.  In  most  of  our  political  text-books  the  plat- 
form appears  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  does  not  contain  the 
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first  resolution,  vfiih  its  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  canvass  of 
1840:  — 

Resolved^  Tbat  the  Americau  Democracy  place  their  tnist,  not 
in  factitious  symbolSf  not  in  displays  and  appeals  insulting  to  the 
judgment  and  subverBive  of  the  intellect  of  the  people,  but  in  a 
clear  reliance  u(K>n  the  intelligence,  patriotiam,  and  the  discrimi- 
uating  juAtioe  of  the  American  people. 

Hv!*ohedt  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
political  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  raaintiiin  before  the  world, 
as  the  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of  governmeut  springing 
from  and  upheld  by  tlie^K>pular  will;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the 
creed  and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form, 
which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  coustitueat,  and  which  cou- 
ceivea  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity. 

Rtaolved^  therefore.  That,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  Union,  through  the  delegates  aasembled  in 
general  convention  of  the  States,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of 
concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  represent- 
ative government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow-citizens  for  the 
rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and  reassert  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  declaration  of  principles  avowed  by  them  on  a  for- 
mer occaaion,  when,  in  general  convention,  they  presented  their 
candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage. 

[Here  follow  all  the  reaolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  1840;  see  p.  199.] 

Remlvtd^  Tliat  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be 
sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  that  we  are  op{>osed  to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to 
any  law,  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  aa 
alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 

Retolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the 
President  the  qualified  veto  pnwer'by  which  he  is  enabled,  under 
restrictions  and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill,  whose  merit^s  cannot 
secure  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentittives,  until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can  be  obtained 
thereon,  and  which  haa  thrice  saved  the  American  people  from 
the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Uank  of  the  Umt«d 
Stotea. 

Retolved^  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon 
is  clear  and  unqueKtionable;  that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought 
to  be  eefled  to  England  or  any  other  power;  and  that  the  r^ 
occupation  of  Oregon  and  tlic  re-annexation  of  Texas  at  the  ear> 
liest  practicable  period  arc  groat  American  mcnsu"i«,  which  this 
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convention  recommonda  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  Union. 

After  a  formal  resolution  naming  Polk  and  Dallas  as  the 
party  candidates,  the  platform  concludes  with  the  following 
resolution:  — 

Reiohed^  That  this  convention  hold  in  the  highest  estimation 
and  regard  tlieir  illustrious  fellow-citizen,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York;  tliat  we  cherish  the  most  grateful  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  ability,  integrity,  and  firmness  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  Statesf,  aud 
especially  of  the  inflexible  fidRlity  with  which  he  maintained  the 
true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  iind  the  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  during  his  trying  and  nobly  arduous  administration  ; 
that  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  184(1  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  great 
principle!*  of  which  he  was  the  worthy  representative,  and  we  revere 
him  as  such ;  and  that  we  hereby  tender  to  him,  in  honorable  re- 
tiix'ment  the  assurance  of  the  deeply  seated  confidence,  affection, 
mod  respect  of  the  American  Democracy. 

In  order  to  present  the  events  of  the  opening  of  the  Demo- 
cratic canvass  without  a  break,  chronological  order  hua  been 
somewhat  disregarded.  Two  conventions  had  already  been 
held  when  that  of  the  Democrats  met.  The  Abolitionists 
had  assembled  at  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  August,  1643,  and  bad 
nominated  James  G.  Biruey,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
Tl)oma8  Morrifl,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-Presidonl.  This  action  was 
to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  ensuing  canvass,  un- 
worthy of  notice  as  the  convention  seemed.  Only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  delegiites  were  present,  from  twelve  States. 
It  mlopted  the  fi)llowing  platform  :  — 

ReMired,  That  human  brotherhood  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
true  democracy,  us  well  as  of  pure  Christianity,  which  spurns  all 
innonsist^nt  limitations;  and  neither  the  political  part^  which 
repudiates  it,  nor  the  political  system  which  is  not  based  upon  it, 
can  be  trtdy  democratic  or  permanent. 

Resolved]  Tl\at  the  Liberty  Party,  placing  it«»lf  upon  this  broad 
•principle,  will  demand  the  absolute  and  unqualified  divorce  of  the 
general  government  from  slavery,  and  also  the  reatoratiou  of  equal- 
ity of  rights  among  men,  in  every  State  where  the  party  exists  or 
may  exist. 

Rtsolved^  That  the  Liberty  Party  has  not  been  orgauized  for  any 
temporary-  purpose  by  interested  politicians,  but  has  arisen  from 
amon)T  the  people  in  consequence  of  a  conviction,  hourly  gaining 
ground,  that  no  otbei  party  in  the  country  represents  the  true 
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principles  of  American  liberty,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Hcsolved,  That  tJie  Liberty  Party  has  not  l«en  organized  merely 
for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Us  first  decided  effort  must  indeed 
be  directed  against  slaveholdiiig  aa  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
moiiiftiAtation  of  despotism,  but  it  will  alfio  carry  out  the  principle 
of  equal  righU  into  all  itji  practical  consequences  aiid  applications, 
and  support  every  just  uieasure  cooducive  to  individual  and  social 
freedom. 

ReMlc€d^  That  the  Liberty  Party  is  not  a  sectional  party,  but  a 
national  party ;  was  not  originated  in  a  desire  to  accomplish  a  single 
object,  but  in  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  great  interest  of  the 
whole  country ;  is  not  a  new  party  nor  a  third  party,  but  is  tlie 
party  of  177R>  reviving  the  principles  of  that  memorable  era,  aud 
striving  to  carry  them  into  practical  application. 

Hesdred^  That  it  was  understood  in  the  times  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  States  was  in  derogation  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty, 
and  a  deep  slain  upon  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  implied 
faith  of  the  States ;  and  the  nation  was  pledged  that  slavery  should 
never  be  extendeti  beyoud  \i»  tlien  existing  limits,  but  should  be 
gradually,  and  yet  at  no  distAnt  day  wholly,  abolished  by  state 
authority. 

Resolfcd,  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  the  nation  thus 
pledged  was  most  nobly  redeemed  by  the  voluntary  abolition  of 
slavery  in  several  of  the  States,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  govertmient  of  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  River  Ohio,  then  the  only  territory  in  tlie  United  States,  and 
consequently  the  only  territory  subject  in  this  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congre-ss,  by  which  ordinance  slavery  was  forever  excluded 
from  the  vast  regions  which  now  ctmipose  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  tlie  Territory*  of  Wisconsin,  and  an 
incapacity  to  bear  up  auy  other  than  free  men  was  impressed  on  the 
soil  itself. 

Re$olved^  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  nation  thus  pledged 
has  beien  shamefully  violated  by  the  omission  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  State.s  to  take  any  measures  whatever  for  the  alx>lJtion  of 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits  ;  by  the  continuance  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida;  by  the  legislation  of  Congress;  by  the  protection 
afforded  by  national  legislation  and  negotiation  to  slaveholding  in 
American  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  employed  in  the  coastwise  slave 
tratfic;  and  by  the  extension  of  slavery  far  beyond  itsi  original 
limits  by  oots  of  Congress  admitting  new  slave  States  into  the 
Union. 
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Resolvtdt  That  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Declaration  'of 
Independence,  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
oertain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pur8uit  of  happine&a,  was  made  Uie  fundamental  law  of  our  national 
government  by  tliat  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  lifoi  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  proceHH  of  law. 

RfMilted,  That  we  recognize  as  sound  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  Blavtiholdiug  jurists,  that  slavery  is  against  natural  rights  and 
strictly  local,  and  tliat  its  existence  and  continuance  rest  on  no 
other  support  than  state  legislation,  and  not  on  any  authority  of 
Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  government  has,  tinder  the  Consti- 
tution, no  power  to  establish  or  continue  slavery  anywhere,  and 
therefore  that  all  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  establishing,  con- 
tinuing, or  favoring  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  or  on  the  high  seas,  are  unconstitutional,  and 
all  attempts  to  hold  men  as  property  within  the  limits  of  exclusive 
national  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  confers  extraordinary  political  powers  on  the  owners 
of  slaves,  and  thereby  constituting  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand slavpholrlflra  in  the  slave  States  a  privilpgrd  aristocracy;  and 
tlie  provision  for  tl»e  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  from  service, 
are  anti-republican  in  their  character,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

Renoived,  That  the  practical  operation  of  the  second  of  these 
provisions  is  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  Congress  respect- 
ing persons  escaping  from  their  masters,  which  act,  if  the  construc- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  be  correct,  nullifies  the  habeas  corpus 
acts  of  all  the  States,  takes  away  the  whole  legal  security  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

Rtxolved,  That  the  peculiar  }>atronage  and  sup]K)rt  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  slavery  and  slavcholding  by  the  general  government 
ought  to  be  immediatel}*  withdrawn,  and  the  example  and  influence 
of  national  authority  ought  to  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
free  labor. 

Resi}lved,  That  the  practice  of  the  general  government,  which 
prevails  in  the  sla\*e  States,  of  employing  slaves  upon  the  pnblio 
works,  instead  of  free  laborers,  and  pa3'ing  aristocratic  masters, 
with  a  view  to  secure  or  reward  political  services,  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Resolved^  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  are  sacred  and 
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inriolable ;  and  that  all  mies,  relations,  and  lavs  in  derogation 
of  either  are  oppressive,  uucoDstitutloiial,  and  not  to  be  endured 
by  free  people. 

Resoived,  That  we  regard  voting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  a 
moral  and  religious  duty,  which,  when  exercised,  should  be  by 
voting  for  those  who  will  do  all  in  their  power  for  immediate 
emancipation. 

Resolred,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty in  all  those  free  States  where  any  inequality  of  rights  and 
privileges  exiats  ou  account  of  color,  to  employ  their  utmost  ener- 
gies to  remove  all  such  remnants  and  effects  of  the  slave  system. 

Whereat,  The  Constitution  of  these  United  States  ia  a  series  of 
agreements,  convenantfl,  or  contracts  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  each  with  all  and  all  with  each  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  principle  of  universal  morality  that  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Creator  ure  paramount  to  all  human  laws;  or,  in  the 
language  of  an  Apostle,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men ;  "  and 

Whereas,  The  principle  of  common  law,  that  any  contract, 
covenant^  or  agreement  to  do  an  act  derogatory  to  natural  righta  is 
vitiated  and  annulled  by  its  inherent  immorality,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  in  a  recent  case  expressly  holds  that  any  "  contract  that 
rests  upon  such  a  basitt  Is  void ;  "  and 

Whereas^  The  third  clause  of  the  sexiond  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  construed  as 
providing  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave,  does  "  rest  upon  such 
a  basis**  in  that  it  is  a  contract  to  rob  a  man  of  a  natural  right, 
namely,  his  natural  right  to  his  own  liberty,  and  is,  thereforoi, 
^»solutely  void ;  therefore 

Resolved,  Tiiat  we  hefeby  give  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
this  nation  and  the  world  that,  as  Abolitionists,  considering  that 
the  strength  of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteousness,  and  our  hope  for 
it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man,  we  owe  it  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  as 
a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  him  in  all  our  civil  relations  and  offices, 
whether  as  private  citizens  or  ivs  public  functionaries  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  regard  and  to  treat 
the  third  climse  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  whenever 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and 
consequently  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  given  to  Congresaby  the  Constitution, 
to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection,  does 
□ot  make  it  the  duty  of  the  goverument  to  maintain  slavery  by 
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military  forc««  much  lesa  does  it  make  it  the  duty  of  the  citi/^ns  ia 
form  a  part  of  such  military  foroe.  When  freemen  mwheathe  the 
sword  it  should  be  to  strike  for  liberty,  not  for  dej<potism. 

Resohed,  That,  to  pre.serve  the  peace  of  the  citizens  and  secure 
the  ble^ings  of  freedom,  the  lefifislature  of  each  of  the  free  States 
ought  to  keep  in  force  Huitable  statutes  rendering  it  penal  for  any 
of  itH  inhabitants  to  transport,  or  aid  in  transporting,  from  such 
State,  any  person  sought  to  be  thus  transported  merely  because 
subject  to  the  slave  laws  of  any  other  State ;  this  remnant  of  in- 
dependence being  accorded  to  the  free  States  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  i*rigg  u.  The  State  of  Tenn- 
sylrauia. 

The  Wliigs,  as  has  been  said  already,  were  enthusiastic  and 
completely  united  in  tlie  support  of  Mr.  Clay.  No  other 
candidate  \vas  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  connection  with  tlm 
nominntion.  The  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  tho 
1st  of  May,  1844-  Every  State  in  tho  Union  was  represented 
by  a  full  delegation.  The  whole  business  of  the  convention 
was  completed  in  a  single  sitting.  Andrew  F.  Hopkins,  of 
Alabama,  was  the  temporary  chairmRn,  and  Ambrose  Spencer, 
of  Now  York,  the  permanent  president.  Henry  Clay  was  nom- 
inated unanimously  by  resolution^  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Four  ballots  were  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
On  the  first,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  had  101 ; 
John  Davis  of  MassachusettvS,  83 ;  Millurd  Fillmore  of  Now 
York,  53;  and  Jolin  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  38.  Mr,  Fre- 
linghuysen gained  on  every  ballot,  and  on  the  fourth  received 
155,  againit  116  for  Fillmore  and  Davis  combined.  After 
numerous  speeches  had  been  made,  in  which  the  candidates 
were  most  highly  commended  and  the  triumph  of  the  party 
was  confidently  predicted,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land moved  the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  :  — 

/Cwo/tvrf,  That,  in  presenting  to  the  country  the  names  of  Henry 
Clay  for  President,  and  of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  this  convention  is  actuated  by  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Whig  party  —  principles 
inseparable  from  the  public  honor  and  prosperity — will  be  main* 
tained  and  advanced  by  these  candidates. 

Rfftolvfdf  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  aa  comprising  : 
A  well-regulated  currency ;  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  government,  and  discriminating  with  special 
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reference  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country ; 
the  distribution  of  tlie  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  Uie  public 
lundit ;  a  single  term  for  the  presidency ;  a  reform  of  executive  uj^ur- 
patioiis;  and  gem^rally  such  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country  as  shall  impart  to  every  bmnch  of  the  public  service 
the  greatest  practical  elhciency,  controlled  by  a  weli-regulated  and 
wise  economy. 

Bisohedf  That  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  needs  no  eulogy.  The 
history  of  the  country  since  his  firtit  appearance  in  public  life  is  \\\a 
history.  Its  brightest  pa^es  of  prosperity  and  success  are  identified 
Mith  the  principles  which  he  has  upheld,  as  its  darkest  and  more 
disastrous  pages  are  with  every  material  departure  in  our  public 
policy  from  those  principles. 

Resolved^  That  in  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  we  present  a  man 
pledged  alike  by  hts  Revolutionary  ancestry  and  his  own  public 
course  to  every  measure  calculate<l  to  sustain  the  honor  and  inter- 
est of  the  country.  Inheriting  the  principles  as  well  as  the  name 
of  a  father  who,  with  Washington  on  the  fields  of  Trenton  and  of 
Monmouth,  perilled  life  in  the  contest  for  liberty,  and  afterwards, 
afi  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  acted  with  Washington  in  estob- 
lisliing  and  perpetuating  that  liberty,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  by 
his  course  as  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey  for  twelve 
years,  and  subsequently  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  always  strenuous  on  the  side  of  law,order,  and  the 
Constitution  ;  while,  as  a  private  man,  his  head,  his  hand,  and  his 
heart  have  been  given  without  stint  to  the  cause  of  morals,  educar 
tioiii  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

The  second  only  of  these  resolutions  is  printed  in  the  politi- 
cal text-books,  nnd  always  with  a  faiilty  punctuation,  —  the 
omission  of  a  colon  after  the  first  phrase,  —  which  makes  uon- 
cenae  of  the  whole  resolution.  The  first  resolution  of  the 
series  is  essential  even  to  nn  understanding  of  the  second, 
which  stated  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party. 

Although  Mr.  Tyler  had  not  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
in  the  Democratic  Convention,  he  hud  friends,  —  chiefly  office- 
hoMera,  it  was  said,  by  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  —  who 
held  a  convention,  also  in  Baltimore,  on  the  Bame  day  that  the 
Democrats  met  there.  It  was  a  mass  convention,  rather  than 
one  of  elected  delegates.  Mr.  Tyler  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  jiresidftncy,  and  accept<»d  the  nomination  ;  but 
the  movement  fell  dead,  and  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  hia  candi- 
dacy in  a  long,  argumentative,  and  somewhat  bitter  letter,  dated 
on  the  ^Oth  of  August. 
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The  Democrats  recovered  tbcmselves  quickly  from  the  Biir- 
prisQ  to  wbicli  their  convention  had  treated  thorn.  Van 
Buren'a  wrongs  were  soon  forgotten.  Immediately  after  his 
overthrow,  Horace  Greeley  wrote  in  the  New  York  *'  Tribune  :  " 
'*  We  can  with  difficulty  realize  that  this  active,  skilful,  in- 
domitable man,  accustomed  to  organise  victories  out  of  the 
ruins  of  defeats  which  to  another  would  seem  annihilating, 
is  to  be  henceforth  a  reminiscence.  Verily,  what  shadows  we 
are,  what  sbadowa  we  pursue!"  The  Democrats  wasted  no 
time  even  in  reminiscenco.  The  canvass  began  immediately, 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  the  campaign  of 
1840,  with  the  dilference  that  this  time  there  were  shouting 
and  enthusiasm  on  both  aides.  Mr.  Clay  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States  ;  but  personal  popu- 
larity did  not  ilecide  the  issue.  The  Democrats  were  much 
in  earnest,  both  about  Ihe  election  and  about  Te:cas.  Mr. 
Polk  was  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  although  he  bad 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ^Representatives.  Ha 
therefore  excited  no  antiigonisms.  He  was  particularly  accept- 
able to  the  South ;  and  the  Northern  Democrats  had  nothing 
against  him.  It  was  believed  and  asserted  that  the  movement 
in  his  favor  in  the  convention  had  not  been  so  spontaneous  as 
its  nmnngors  wished  people  to  suppose,  but  that  the  matter 
bad  been  carefully  canvassed  beforehand,  and  tlmt  tbe  plan,  oa 
carried  out,  was  laid  some  time  before  at  Nashville.  While, 
therefore,  the  Whigs  made  an  enthusiastic  canvass,  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  still 
Democratic,  and  that  the  reverse  of  1840  was  merely  a 
brief  and  half-thoughtless  revulsion  against  certain  abuses 
which  had  crept  in,  which  the  people  did  not  like  at  tbe  time, 
but  to  whjch  they  have  since  reconciled  themselves  most 
bravely.  The  early  elections  gave  indications  here  and  there 
of  a  slight  Whig  gain  from  the  result  in  1842,  when  the  Demo- 
crats bad  been  again  successful  in  carrj'ing  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  these  gains  were  partially'  ofl'set  by  Democratic  sue- 
cesses,  and  were  nowhere  great  enough  to  give  the  Whigs  good 
ground  for  hope  of  a  victory  in  November.  Yet  they  contin* 
ued  to  hope  and  to  fight  to  the  lost. 

The  number  of  States  voting  was  twenty-six,  as  before  ; 
but  owing  to  the  new  apportionment,  by  which  the  number 
of  representatives  was  cut  down  from  242  to  223,  the  number  of 
electors  was  reduced  to  275.     The   popular  and  the  electoral 
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votes  are  included  in  the  same  table^  inosmucli  as  all  the  elec- 
tors voted  for  both  caadidates  of  their  respective  parties:  — 


Btai 


Maine    . 
K«w  Hafflpahira 
Vermont    .     . 
M«auM!buMtts 
Rbodv  Island 
GonneotiGut    . 
Now  York.     . 
New  Jeney    . 
PemuylTania . 
Delaware   .     . 
Maryland  .    • 
Virgrinia     .     . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carulina  * 
Gvar^ia      .     . 
Alabaiaa   .     . 


ippi 


Kentaeky 
TeaiBaMM 

Misioari 
Arkaniaa 
Ohio .    . 
Micbif3n 
Indiana 
niinoia  . 


TotaU 


PoPVX.Aa  T<R& 


45,710 
27,UI0 
18,(M1 
52^6 
4,807 
20^1 

ia7yW8 
37,4l»5 

167^'J5 

32.tna 
40;i70 

44,177 
37.740 
25,126 
13,782 

59^17 

41,360 

9,S40 

]40,117 

27,759 
70,181 
67,920 


1^,343 


»4,H78 
17,866 
2(i,770 
67,418 
7,328 
32,882 

282,482 
88,318 

161.203 

0,278 

35,984 

43.677 

43,233 

42,100 
20,084 
19,206 
18.083 
61,206 
00,080 
81,251 
5,504 
155,067 
24,337 
67.W17 
45,528 


1,290,002 


I 


4,830 

4,161 

3,954 

10,800 

107 

15^13 
131 

8,188 


8,060 
8,032 
2,106 

8,670 


62,300 


Elbctob. 


170 


12 
18 


38 


106 


*  Etecton  kp|niuC«cl  bjr  the  IdgUUture. 

It  was  not  the  closest  election  ever  known  in  the  cmintrj^ 
but  it  was  extremely  close.  There  ^vere  but  four  States  ia 
which  the  plurality  of  Polk  reached  ten  thousand ;  one  State 
only  gave  Clay  so  large  a  plurality  as  that.  Three  Staten  gave 
loss  than  a  thousand  plurality  each.  Although  Mr.  Polk  had 
Go  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  a  change  of  7918  votes, 
carefully  distributed  in  the  States  of  Kew  York,  Pemisylvania, 
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Georgia,  and  Indiana,  would  have  given  Clay  a  mujority  of 
103  electoral  votes.  These  were  not  the  only  peculiar  features 
of  the  election.  The  Abolitionists  defeated  Clay.  The  Wliigs 
were  wroth  against  the  new  political  faction  before  the  eleo- 
tion.  The  New  York  "  Tribune  '*  brought  forward  evidence 
satisfactory  to  itself  that  l^irney  sought  a  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  New  York,  and  tried  to  catch  Democratic  votes.  In  all 
probability  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge,  but  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time.  Had  the  Al>olitionists  voted  for  Clay  ho 
would  have  had  a  i>opulnr  majority  of  24,119;  he  would  have 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  Xew  York,  36,  and  Michigan,  5; 
and  he  would  have  been  elected  by  146  electoral  votes  against 
129  for  Mr.  Polk.  No  doubt  the  Abolitionists  acted  with 
entire  consistency  in  refusing  to  vot«  for  Henry  Clay,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  as  impossible  to  telt  what  might  have  happened  if 
Clay  had  been  elected  as  it  would  be  to  guess  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  history  if  Van  Kurcn  had  not  writton  his 
Texas  letter ;  but  at  all  events  the  election  of  Clay  would  Imve 
postponed  the  anuexation  of  TexaSj  and  possibly  it  would 
have  averted  the  Mexican  war. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  of  the  election  was  what  was 
known  as  the  Plaquemines  fraud.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
above  table  that  the  Polk  majority  in  Louisiana  is  699.  Tho 
parish  of  Plaquemines,  below  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi, 
had  voted  in  previous  years,  aiid  was  returned  as  voting  in 
1844,  as  follows :  — 


Damoont. 

WWi. 

Election  of  1840     ...*.*.*.. 

250 
179 
310 

1,007 

40 

EUfitiini  of  1842 

9a 

Elecdon  of  1843 

36 

ElectioQ  of  1844 

S7 

The  Democratic  vote  was  larger  by  697  than  ever  before,  — 
almost  exactly  the  whole  Democratic  majority  in  the  State. 
The  vote  was  also  BURpicioua  in  this,  that  the  Democratic  vote 
returned  was  greater  in  number  than  the  entire  white  male 
population,  of  all  age«,  in  the  parish  in  1840.  The  explana- 
tion that  wa«  given  by  the  Whigs  was  that  the  steamboat 
Agnes  went  down  from  New  Orleans  with  a  load  of  passengers 
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under  t)ie  charge  of  a  political  magnate  of  Plnqueminefl,  and 
that  these  pagsengnrs  stopped  at  three  tlifierent  places  and  cast 
each  time  u  unanimous  vote  fur  Polk  and  Dallas.  The  stoam- 
hoat  Flanler  took  down  one  hundred  and  forty  others,  who 
also  voted  early  and  often  for  the  same  ticket.  These  asser- 
tions were  not  only  made,  but  sworn  to,  by  many  witnesses, 
including  some  persons,  one  of  them  a  minor,  who  voted  several 
limes  each,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  jndge  who  man- 
aged the  affair.  The  story  bears  all  the  marks  of  truth.  If  it 
is  not  true,  it  is  at  least  singular  that  it  was  ten  years  after 
1844  before  Plaquemines  parish  could  muster  half  as  many 
Democratic  voles  as  it  gave  that  year  to  Polk. 

Though  the  Whig  newspapers  rang  with  the  charges  ot 
fraud,  and  though  the  accusation  was  supported  by  strong  tes- 
timony, nothing  was  done  about  it.  The  election  was  lost, 
and  a  rectification  of  the  fmud  would  not  have  changed  the 
result.  The  Whigs  submitted  quietly ;  and  when  the  electoral 
count  took  place  in  1845,  in  the  usual  manner,  no  objection 
whatever  was  made,  and  Polk  and  Dallas  were  in  due  form 
declared  elected. 

The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  form  which  had  now 
become  usual.  The  President  and  the  President-elect  rode 
together,  this  time,  in  an  open  carriage  ;  and  a  feature  of 
the  procession  was  a  small  hand  of  Revolutionary  veterans  on 
foot.  Inasmuch  as  this  ceremony  took  place  sixty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  political  enthusiasm  of  these 
aged  men  was  as  remarkable  as  was  the  inhumanity  of  the 
managers  who  suifcrcd  thorn  to  take  such  a  part  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  day. 
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The  slavery  question,  which  had  beeu  growing  in  impoN 
tance  fitfully,  as  a  political  issue,  since  the  contest  and  com- 
promise on  the  admission  of  Miosouri  in  1820,  dominated  the 
politics  of  the  country  in  the  election  of  1844,  and  thereafter 
until  it  was  decided  by  secession,  war,  and  emancipation.  Not 
that  parties,  statesmen,  and  politicians  ranged  themselves  as 
advocates  or  opponents  either  of  slavery  as  an  existing  institu> 
tion  or  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  until  the  critical  moment 
of  the  struggle  was  near  at  hand.  But  every  great  measure, 
heginning  with  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  considered  and 
decided  with  chief  reference  to  the  extension,  the  maintenance, 
the  restriction,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  "peculiar  institution" 
of  the  Soutti.  The  opponents  of  slavery  became  holder  and 
more  aggressive ;  ita  defenders  more  vigilant,  more  resentful  of 
attacks  upon  it,  more  rigid  in  their  ostracism  of  public  men  at 
the  North  who  did  not  accept  their  principles,  more  resolute, 
in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  their  "  rights,"  in  their  purpose  to 
seek,  those  rights  by  a  separation  from  the  Union.  As  the 
feeling  grew  more  intense,  and  the  language  of  extreme  parti- 
sans increased  in  violence,  well-meaning  men  tried  to  prolong 
the  peace  by  compromises  and  by  endeavors  to  turn  the  current 
of  political  thought  to  other  subjects.  How  vain  it  was  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilable  things,  to  repress  the  "irre- 
pressible conflict,"  the  history  of  the  next  few  years  shows 
most  phiinly. 

The  South  was  better  prepared  for  the  conflict  when  it  be- 
came acute  than  was  the  North.  It  was  more  united.  It  had 
control  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  it  terrorized  the  other.  It  knew 
what  it  desired,  and  was  ready  to  make  demands  and  to  in- 
sist upon  them,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  consequences. 
Thus  it  won  the  first  victory  of  the  great  campaign,  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  followed  it  up  during  the  next 
administration  by  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  acquisition  of 
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more  territory  available,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  spread  of 
the  slavery  Bystem.  Soon  after  llm  shocking  accident  on  the 
**  Princeton,"  on  Februory  28,  18*44,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Upshur,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, lost  their  lives,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  A-  Wise  asaerte,  in  his  "  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union," 
that  ho  otfered  the  position  to  Mr.  Calhoun  without  authority 
from  the  President,  who  nevei'theless  acquiesced  in  the  selec- 
tion so  irregularly  made  of  the  most  important  member  of  hia 
cabinet.  Mr.  Calhoun  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  active  agent  in  defeating 
the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  who  opposed  the  measure.  The 
Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  16  senators  only  favoring  and  35 
opposing  it.  Subsequently  joint  resolutions  were  olfered,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  providing  for  the 
annexation.  The  resolutions  would  surely  have  failed  in  the 
Senate  but  for  tlie  addition  of  an  amendment  giving  tlie  Pre- 
sident discretionary  power  to  bring  in  Texas  under  a  new 
treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Even  this  could  not 
secure  the  bare  majority  required  until  Mr.  Polk,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, was  known  to  have  pledged  himself  to  act,  not 
under  the  House  resolutions,  but  under  the  Senate  amendments 
Mr.  Tyler  athxed  his  signature  to  the  resolutions  on  March  1, 
1845.  The  same  night  he  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to 
Texas  to  consummate  the  annexation.  Mr.  Polk,  inaugurated 
three  days  afterward,  refused  to  recall  the  messenger.  The 
opponents  of  annexation  regarded  the  proceeding  as  a  case  of 
remarkably  sharp  practice. 

Mr.  Polk  was  not  a  great  man.  Hia  Democratic  supporters, 
and  particularly  the  Southern  men  who  controlled  the  party, 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  either  of  unwillingness  on  his  part 
to  take  the  radical  views  they  entertained  on  questions  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  or  of  lack  of  courage  in  acting  upon 
those  views.  The  Mexican  war,  which  every  one  knew  to  be 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  intrigue  to  annex  Texas,  was 
entered  upon  without  hesitation.  The  Independent  Treaaoiy, 
—  Vnn  Buren'a  pet  measure,  —  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Whigs,  was  reestablished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Roltert  J.  Walker,  was  given  a  free  hand  in  drafting  a 
tariff  bill,  and  Congress  passed  it,  —  the  famous  tariff  of  184C, 
framed  in  the  most  strict  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Southern  Democrats.    In  the  platform  of  the  party  the  title  of 
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the  United  Slatea  to  "  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  "  wa« 
assurted  to  be  *•  clear  and  unquestionable  ;  "  and  the  "  reoccu- 
pation "  of  Oregon  was  linked  with  the  "  reannexation "  of 
Texas,  as  "great  American  measures."  The  whole  of  Oregon, 
as  spoken  of  in  those  times,  meant  the  territory  lying  north 
of  Dakota^  Montana,  Idaho^  and  Washington,  to  the  lino  of 
54*"  40'  north  lalitudo.  '*  Fifty -four  forty,  or  tight,"  was  a 
Democratic  rallying  cry  in  the  North,  as  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  was  in  the  South.  After  the  election  there  was  no  en- 
thnsiasm  on  the  Oregon  question ;  an  agreement  was  made, 
without  a  murmur  of  Democratic  dissatisfaction,  upon  the  line 
of  49'. 

On  every  one  of  the  three  questions  the  Wliigs  were  de- 
cidedly against  t)ie  administration.  They  deprecated  the 
Mexican  war ;  they  opposed  the  sub-treasury  and  the  ad  va- 
lorem low  tariff  of  1846;  they  jeered  at  the  government  for 
the  meekness  shown  in  accepting  the  northern  boundary  line 
offered  by  Great  Britain.  Yet  slavery  was  to  decide  the  can- 
vass of  1848,  not  as  a  direct  issue  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties, but  by  dividing  one  of  them  and  so  giving  the  victory  to* 
the  other.  The  op[x)rtuDity  of  the  anti-slavery  men  came  to 
them  from  a  peculiar  situation  developed  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  It  would  be  almost  true  to  say  that 
tl>ere  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  Democrats  of  Kew 
York  have  not  been  divided  into  at  least  two  factions.  Tltey 
have  exhibited  a  remarkable  power  of  getting  together  on  elec- 
tion day,  but  at  all  other  times  they  have  been  at  war  with 
each  other.  Some  of  their  dissensions  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the  contests  were 
largely  personal  dtruggles  between  rival  leaders,  —  }Surr,  the 
Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons.  During  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Jackson  a  largo  faction  waa  formed,  professing  ex- 
tremely radical' views,  which  called  itself  the  Ki{\\H\  Rights 
party,  but  was  termed  by  its  adversaries  the  Loco-foco  party. 
The  name  originated  in  an  incident  that  occurred  in  New 
York  city  jnst  before  the  election  in  1835.*  It  was  the 
custom  to  submit  nominations  to  a  general  meeting  of  Demo- 
cratic citizens.  The  Kquul  Rights  men,  detenuined  to  oppose 
the  Tammany  nominations,  appeared  in  large  numbers  at  thu 
meeting  called  in  Tammany  Hall.     A  scone  of  great  confusion 
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between  the  two  factions  cnBued.  At  last  the  Tammany  men 
withdrew,  and  as  they  left  the  hall  extinguished  the  gaslights. 
The  radicaU,  anticipating  this,  had  provided  thcmselvea  with 
candlea  and  the  then  new  "  loco-fnco  "  matches,  by  means  of 
which  the  hall  wae  relighted  and  the  meeting  proceeded.  Some 
years  later  the  Whiga  called  all  Democrats  *'  Loco-focoB." 

The  division  of  the  party  contiuuetl,  with  some  changes  in 
the  caufies  of  diaRension^  as  well  as  changes  in  their  designa- 
tions. During  Polk's  administration  they  were  known  as 
**  Hankers  "  and  "  Barnburners,"  —  Hunkers,  because  they 
"  hunkered  '*  for  office ;  Barnburners,  because  they  were  so 
much  in  earnest  for  the  reforms  they  advocated  that,  aa  one 
of  their  orators  put  it,  they  were  willing  to  imitate  the  Dutch- 
man who  burned  his  barn  in  order  to  destroy  the  rat«  which 
infested  it 

It  was  narrated  in  the  last  chapter  that  Silas  Wright  re- 
fused to  proHt  by  the  intrigue  that  defeated  his  friend  V'ou 
Buren'a  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Nevertheless,  aa  a 
good  party  man,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  Polk 
and  Dallas  ticket,  and  at  the  solicitutioa  of  the  Democrats 
accepted  reluctantly  a  nomination  as  governor  of  New  Ynrk. 
He  was  elected  by  about  twice  the  majority  given  to  Mr.  Pulk. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  every  step  of  the  adminibtration 
was  hostile  to  the  faction  represented  by  Governor  Wright 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  favor  of  the  Hunkers.  Governor 
Marcy,  a  leader  of  the  Hunkers,  was  Secretary  of  War;  all 
the  federal  othce-holders  appointed  were  of  the  same  faction. 
Silas  Wright  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  can- 
didates for  the  nomination  in  1S48 ;  and  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  prevent  his  success,  it  could 
not  have  employed  more  effectual  measures  than  it  did.  When 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1S46,  he  was  de- 
feated. His  friends  all  believed  that  his  defeat  was  the  act 
of  the  President  and  his  friends,  although  at  tlie  last  moment 
a  great  show  was  made  of  anxiety  for  liis  election.  Indeed, 
ft  circular  was  sent  to  all  office-holders  in  New  York  forbid- 
ding them,  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  to  vote  against  Gov- 
ernor Wright. 

This  long  explanation  of  the  situation  in  New  York  has 
been  necessary  because  the  Democratic  division  in  that  State 
Inst  the  election  of  1848.  It  not  only  deprived  the  Democrats 
of  electoral  votes  which  would   have  changed  the  result^  but 
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it  gave  to  the  anti-slavery  wing  of  the  party  in  other  Statei 
au  opportunity  to  rally  for  their  cause.  Mr.  Wright  died 
suddenly  in  August,  1847 ;  but  his  death,  instead  of  bringing 
the  serious  party  disaension  to  a  close,  aggravated  it.  As  the 
war  with  Mexico  drew  to  a  close,  the  contest,  minuB  its  per- 
sonal olenients,  extended  into  other  States.  David  Wilmot, 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania,  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  placing 
three  million  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  extending  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  a  proviso  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  any  territory 
so  acquiretl.  The  "  AVilroot  Proviso  "  played  a  great  part  in 
the  debates  of  Congresa,  in  the  general  struggle  over  tlio  slavery 
question,  and  especially  in  the  ensuing  election  of   1848. 

Meanwhile  all  was  not  union  and  harmony  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Henry  Clay  was  still  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
party;  but  there  was  gradually  springing  up  a  feeling  that, 
after  his  repeated  defeats,  and  in  the  face  of  the  uncompro- 
mising objections  to  him  in  anli-elavory  quarters  in  the  North, 
he  could  not  be  elected.  Moreover  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  he  should  not  have  a  permanent  mortgage  on 
the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Webster  had  strong  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  urge  his  pretensions.  Judge  McLean,  General 
Scott,  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
were  also  put  forward.  But  the  movement  in  favor  of  General 
Taylor  was  of  a  character  to  disarrange  all  the  calculations  of 
the  politicians.  The  campaign  in  his  favor  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1848,  when  a  state  convention  of  Louisiana,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  thirty-six  parishes  (counties),  elected 
in  primary  meetings  "  without  regard  to  party  distinction," 
brought  forward  General  Taylor,  and  *'  decreed  "  in  the  name 
of  their  constitiients  that  they  nominat«d  him  as  a  candidate 
for  President.  Shortly  afterward  a  mass  meeting  in  Alubamai 
and  the  Whig  meml^rs  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  nomi- 
nated General  Taylor,  and  recommended  that  the  Whigs  of 
Alabama  should  not  send  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. A  non-partisan  mass  meeting  in  Taylor's  interest  was 
also  held  in  Baltimore.  These  movements  creat-ed  a  serious 
situation.  Apparently  the  nomination  was  to  bo  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  party.  Taylor^s  supporters  threatened  to 
run  him  nn  a  candidate  whatever  the  Whig  convention  might 
do.     It  became  important  to  know  how  far  General  Tsylor 
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lent  himself  to  this  feature  of  the  canvass  in  his  favor.  Let- 
ters wore  addressed  to  hitn  to  ascertain  his  purpose.  Two  of 
his  replica  were  made  public.  In  the  iirat  (April  20)  he 
said  that  if  nominated  by  the  Whigs  he  "  should  not  refuse 
acceptance,"  provided  he  were  left  free  of  all  pledges,  and  per- 
mitted to  maintain  hia  independence  of  parties ;  that  he  did 
not  design  to  withdraw  his  name  if  Mr,  Clay  should  be  nomi- 
natedj  nor  in  fact,  "  whoever  may  be  the  Wliig  or  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  ;  "  and  —  denying  certain  charges  made  against 
him  —  that  he  never  said  he  wna  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
or  of  the  sub-treasury ;  nor  had  he  asserted  that  he  originated 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  that,  if  elected,  he  should  select  his 
cabinet  from  both  parties.  In  the  second  letter  (April  22) 
he  said  that  he  was  **  a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig ; "  and 
"on  the  subjects  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  great  highways,  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  representatives  in  Congress  ought  to  be  respected  and 
carried  out  by  the  executive." 

All  this  was  highly  unsatiafoctory  to  many  of  the  Whigs. 
They  had  principles,  —  they  had  not  all  the  same  principles, 
to  be  sure,  —  and  Geneml  Taylor  apparently  had  none.  Hia 
election  would  mean  nothing.  They  could  not  bo  sure  that 
their  President  would  favor  one  of  their  measures.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  would  not  mean 
much.  He  was  identilied  with  contests  over  questions  that 
had  Ijeen  decided.  Where  would  he  stand  when  the  new 
questions  came  to  the  front  ?  Texas  had  been  annexed  ;  the 
eub-treasury  waa  reestablished  ;  the  tariff  of  1846,  though 
soon  to  develop  defects,  was  working  well ;  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion was  settled ;  and  on  tlie  new  issue  then  becoming  promi- 
nent, Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  "conscience 
Whigs."  AM  these  considerations,  and  others  which  have  not 
been  mentioned,  each  in  its  own  way,  worked  in  favor  of  the 
Taylor  movement  ;  and  hia  nomination  was  assured,  although 
not  conceded,  before  the  ^NHiig  convention  met. 

The  first  convention  preliminary  to  the  canvaaa  of  1848 
•was  that  of  the  Kative  Americans, — a  party  which  had 
some  strength  in  the  Middle  States,  and  whicli  for  some 
years  past  had  even  elected  a  few  representatives  in  Congress 
from  New  York  snd  Pennsylvania.  The  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1847,  and  nominated  General 
Henry  A.   S.  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President. 
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It  recommendedf  but  did  not  fonnally  nominate,  General 
Zachary  Taylor  for  President. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Liberty,  or  Abolition, 
party  met  at  New  York,  and  nominated  for  PrcBidont  John  P. 
Ilale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  Vice-PresiJent  Leicester 
King,  of  Ohio.  After  the  Barnburners'  convention,  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  Mr,  Hale  withdrew  from  the  canvass.  It  was 
given  out  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Van  Burcn  was  a  ^ood  enougli 
Abolitionist  for  this  party,  though  he  **  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  perfect  embodiment  of  their  principles."  The  "  Liberty 
League,'*  another  Abolition  body,  held  a  convention  at  Koches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1848,  and  nominated  Gerritt 
Smith,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and  the  Kev.  Charles  E. 
Foote,  of  Michigan,  for  Vice-President.  An  '*  Industrial  Con- 
gress "  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  13,  1S4S,  and  nominated 
Gerritt  Smith  for  the  first  place,  and  William  S.  Waitt,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  second  place  on  tbo  ticket.  So  far  ae  is 
known,  no  votes  were  cast  for  any  of  these  minor  candidates  in 
any  State. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Riltimore  on  ^lay  22, 
1848.  Judge  J.  S.  Bryce,  of  Louisiana,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  the  permanent 
president.  All  the  States  were  represented,  most  of  them 
folly,  aome  by  double  or  triple  delegations.  South  Carolina 
had  but  one  delegate,  who  was  chosen  at  a  little  local  gather- 
ing, numbering  only  eight  or  ton  persons.  There  was  not  a 
little  discussion  whether  or  not  he  should  be  permitted  to  cast 
the  nine  votes  of  South  Carolina ;  he  was  finally  allowed  to  do 
so,  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  convention.  Before  the  session 
closed,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  208  to  41,  that  in  future  con- 
ventions each  State  should  be  entitled  tu  as  many  delegates 
only  as  the  number  of  its  electoral  votes.  This  convention 
also  directed  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee  of  one 
member  from  each  StAte  to  take  general  charge  of  the  canvass 
and  of  the  party's  interests.  This  was  the  first  national  com- 
mittee ever  organized. 

The  great  question,  which  dominated  all  others,  which 
raised  before  the  convention  the  spectre  of  defeat,  was  that  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  There  had  been  two  state  conven- 
tions, and  two  full  sets  of  delegates ;  thirty-six  "  Hunkers  " 
and  thirty-six  **  Barnburners  '^  presented  themselves,  and  each 
delegation  demanded  not  only  recognition  as  representing  the 
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N«w  York  Democrats,  but  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other 
fact  inn. 

The  wrangling  began  as  aoon  as  the  opening  prayer  luul 
been  offered,  —  over  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials. Notliing  waa  done  on  tlio  tirst  day  beyond  8utt]iii^  the 
membership  of  the  convention,  save  as  to  the  New  York  delu- 
gations  and  eit'ecting  a  permanent  orgauiziition.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  tbe  second  day  the  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted,  after 
Jong  delmte,  by  175  votes  against  78.  From  that  time  imtil 
the  evening  of  the  2f  th  of  May  the  convention  devoted  itself 
wholly  to  New  York.  On  a  resolution  to  admit  the  *'  Hun- 
ker "  delegation,  an  amendment  was  oflered  to  admit  both 
delegatioady  tlie  two  combined  to  have  only  the  vote  to  which 
New  York  was  entitled.  This  was  carried  by  two  majority, 
-^126  to  124.  t)f  the  aflRrmalive  vot4?a,  IH)  came  from  North- 
em  8tat«?,  and  the  other  27  from  Maryland,  DBlaware^  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  The  North  gave  only 
33  ni'gativo  vote*.  Although  this  was,  so  far  as  it  was  a  victory 
for  either  side^  a  triumph  for  tlie  ''  liarnhurncrs,''  they  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  did  also  the  "Hunkers/' 
The  "Barnburners'*  openly  wjthdrt'W  from  tlie  convention. 

As  soon  oa  the  New  York  question  was  decided,  balloting 
for  a  candidate  for  President  began.  Four  trials  were  uecea- 
Bftry,  the  result  of  which  was  as  follows :  — 


lat. 

9d. 

Sd. 

lib. 

Whole  nnmber  of  Tot«s       .     . 

2.-11 

258 

254 

25.3 

NMfiMftrr  for  a  choiee    .    .    . 

168 

lfi8 

IftO 

ino 

Lewis  Can,  Hioh 

12& 

18H 

I.Vt 

179 

James  Bochaoiui,  Penn,      .     . 

55 

54 

40 

83 

Levi  W.>odhur\.  N.  H.    ,    .    . 

53 

60 

53 

88 

Qffor^f^  M.  Dalhu,  Penn.     .    . 

3 

8 

- 

W.  .r.  Worth,  Tenn 

6 

(t 

5 

1 

John  C.  Calhoun.  &  C.    .     .     . 

9 

- 

- 

- 

W.  0.  BatJttr.  Ky.      .... 

— 

— 

— 

8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Polk  received  no  votes.  Like 
other  Presidenta,  he  had  declared  Iwforo  his  election  his  pur- 
pose not  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term  ;  but,  unlike  som« 
others,  he  hod  found,  after  a  little  nian<£uvring  for  a  nomina- 
tion,  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  had  therefore  reiterated 
his  original  intention. 
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The  vote  for  General  Cafis  was  at  first  almost  exclusively 

from  Western  aud  Southern  States,  but  there  was  little 
aignificance  in  this  fact.  All  the  candidates  were  against  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  —  they  were  all  claased  as  "  Northern  men 
with  Southern  principles,"  — and  the  preferences  of  delegates 
were  personal  rather  than  poUticaL  The  nomination  was 
made  unanimous  with  enthuaiasm.  In  the  evening  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
On  the  finsb  trial,  General  AVilliam  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky  had 
114;  General  John  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi  had  74;  John 
Y.  Mawjn  of  Virginia,  24 ;  William  B.  King  of  Alabama,  25 ; 
James  J,  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  13 ;  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  1.  As  169  were  necessary  for  a  choice,  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  vote  a  second  time.  General  William  O. 
Butler  was  nominated,  receiving  169  votes  to  62  for  Quitman 
and  22  for  all  others.  This  nomination  was  also  made  unani- 
mous. 

On  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  the  convention,  the  platform 
was  reported.  The  resolutions  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  re- 
petition of  those  of  1S44,  The  first  was  modified  to  read  aa 
follows  :  — 

Reftolvedy  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  tnist  in  the 
intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of 
the  American  people. 

Then  followed  the  resolutions  adopted  in  1840  and  1844,  aa 
arranged  in  the  platform  of  1844,  except  that  to  the  fifth 
resolution  (see  p,  200)  are  appended  the  words:  "And  for 
the  gradual  hut  certain  extinction  of  the  debt  created  by  the 
prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  after  peaceful  rela- 
tions slmll  have  been  restored.'*  The  convention  added  to  an 
already  ample  platform  the  following  new  resolutions :  — 

Betohedf  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  provoked  on  her  part  by 
years  of  insult  and  injury,  was  commenced  by  her  army  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande,  attacking  the  American  troops,  and  invading  our 
sister  State  of  Texas ;  and  that,  upon  all  the  principles  of  patriotism 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  a  just  and  necessary  war  upon  our 
part,  in  which  every  American  citizen  should  have  shown  liimself 
on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by 
word  or  deed»  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

KesoIvcJ,  That  we  should  be  rejoiced  at  the  assurance  of  a  peace 
with  Mexico  founded  on  the  just  principles  of  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  j  but  that,  while  the  ratification  of 
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the  liberal  treaty  offered  to  Mexico  remuus  in  doubt,  it  is  the  duty 
of  tlie  country  to  siuitaiii  the  adiuinislratiou  in  every  measure 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  should 
that  treaty  be  rejected- 

Hesolved,  That  the  ofhcers  and  soldiers  who  have  carried  the 
arms  of  tlieir  country  into  Mexico  have  crowned  it  with  imper- 
ishable glory.  Their  uncomjuerable  counige,  their  daring  enter- 
prise,  their  unfaltering  perseverance  and  fortitudo  when  assailed  on 
all  sides  by  innumerable  foes*  — and  that  more  formidable  enemy, 
the  diseases  of  the  climatOt  —  exalt  their  devoted  patrioiism  into 
the  highest  heroism,  and  give  them  a  right  to  the  profound  grati- 
tude of  their  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Resolcfd^  That  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  thirty 
States,  composing  the  American  Republic,  tender  their  fraternal 
cougrstulations  to  Uie  National  Convention  of  the  Kepublic  of 
France,  now  assembled  as  the  free  suffrage  representatives  of  the 
sovereignty  of  thirty-five  millions  of  republicans,  to  establish  gov- 
ernments on  those  eternal  principles  of  equal  rights  for  which 
their  Lafayette  and  our  Washington  fought  side  by  side  in  their 
struggle  for  our  national  independence ;  and  we  would  especially 
convey  to  them  and  to  the  whole  people  of  Franca  our  earnest 
wUhes  for  the  consolidation  of  their  liberties,  through  the  wisdom 
that  shall  guide  tlieir  cuunsels,  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  con- 
stitution, not  derived  from  the  grants  or  concessions  of  kings  or 
dynasties,  but  originating  from  the  only  true  source  of  political 
power  recognized  iu  the  States  of  this  Union,  — the  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  of  tlie  iM^plo,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to 
make  and  to  amend  their  furrns  of  government  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  require. 

iicsttUtd,  That  with  the  recent  development  of  this  grand  poUti- 
cal  truth,  —  of  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  jieople  and  their  capacity  and 
power  for  self-government,  which  is  proutruling  thrones  and  erect- 
ing republics  on  the  ruins  of  despotism  iu  the  Old  World,  —  we 
feel  tluit  a  high  and  sacred  duty  in  devolved,  with  increased  rcKpon- 
nbility,  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  tliis  country,  as  tlie  party  of 
the  people,  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us  constitutional  lil>crty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  nionopolie* 
and  exclusive  leginUtion  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  aod  oomttant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad 
eisough  and  strong  enough  to  «*mbrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it 
was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  fuU 
expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progre^- 
nve  people. 

Bt$olted,  Thai  a  copy  of  then  reaolatioiis  be  fbnru^edy  through 
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the  American  minlHter  at  ParU,  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Republic  of  Fraiiop.. 

Resohedy  That  the  Cruit«  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1&44, 
wtiich  elected  Jamca  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  bo[ieR  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union  iu  defeating  the  declared  purj^oftes  of  their 
opponents  to  create  a  national  bank ;  iu  preventing  the  corrupt 
and  uncon.Htituiional  diAlrihution  of  the  land  proceeds,  from  the 
common  U^aHury  of  the  Union,  for  local  purposee;  in  protecting 
the  currency  and  labor  of  the  country  from  ruinouB  fluctuations, 
and  guarding  the  money  of  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  people; 
by  the  establishment  of  the  conBtitutioual  treasiin*;  in  the  noblo 
impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tjirilf 
of  1842, and  the  creation  of  the  more  et^ual,  honest,  and  productivo 
tariff  of  1S40;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  a  political  organization  by  which  these 
great  reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  tliem  in  the  hands  of 
Uieir  known  adversaries,  with  whatever  deluHive  appeals  they  may 
solicit  our  surrender  of  that  vigilance  wliich  is  tlie  only  safeguard 
of  liberty. 

Iteioli'tdy  That  the  confidence  of  llie  Democracy  of  the  Union  in 
the  principles,  capacity,  firmne.'is,  and  integrity  of  James  K,  Polk, 
manifested  by  his  nomination  and  election  in  1844,  has  been  sig- 
nally justitled  by  the  strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  by  the  purity  of  purj>o8e,  the  energy  and  ability, 
which  have  characterized  his  adminiittration  In  all  our  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad;  that  wo  tender  to  him  our  cordial  congratula^ 
tions  UjKin  the  brilliant  success  which  has  hitherto  crowned  his 
patriotic  efforts,  and  assure  IiItu  in  advance  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  presidential  term,  he  will  carry  with  him  to  his  retirement 
the  esteem,  rejtpect,  and  a<imirHtion  of  a  grateful  country. 

Rrfiolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  a«  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  President,  and  William  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  as  the  candidate  of  tha  Democratic  party  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alal>amn,  offered  the  following  resolution  aa 
an  addition  to  the  platform  :  — 

Hesolvefi,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  portion  of  tlie  people  of  this  confederacy,  be 
it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  par. 
tics  interested  in  them,  is  tlie  true  reimblican  doctrine  recognized 
by  thia  body. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeoej  36 ;  nays, 
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216.  All  the  niHrmulive  vot«8  were  giveu  by  dologatea  from, 
the  slave  8Utes.  It  is  uu  illustratiuu  of  the  benifKiriziiig  char- 
acter of  the  politics  of  the  time  that  some  of  the  Southera 
Democrats  cxpluined  their  vote  against  the  resolution  by  say- 
ing that  they  duemed  it  uuiieccbsary,  because  the  &aiue  doctrine 
was  otherwise  expressed  iu  the  platform.  This  expluimtioa 
would  do  for  Southera  cousumption ;  meanwhile  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Northern  members  of  the  party  could  be  held  to  their 
allegiance  by  having  it  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  extrernisU 
were  defeated  iu  their  purpose  to  commit  the  party  to  the 
Southern  view  of  "the  rights  of  property." 

Tlje  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
7th  of  Juna  John  A.  Collier,  of  New  York,  was  the  tempo- 
rary chairman^  and  ex-Governor  John  M.  Morebead,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  the  permanent  president.  All  the  States  were 
represented  fully,  save  two.  South  Carolina  had  a  partial 
delegation ;  Texas  sent  no  delegates,  but  its  state  convention 
authorized  tlie  delegates  from  Louisiana  to  cast  the  vote  of 
Texas.  Inasmuch  as  the  Louisiana  delegation  was  strongly  iu 
favor  of  Taylor,  the  question  whether  the  proxy-voting  should 
be  pomiitt^d  was  made  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  general ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  the  request  of  Teams  was  granted 
without  a  division.  The  convention  reached  the  point  of  voting 
for  candidates  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Four  ballota 
were  taken  on  that  and  the  following  day,  when  General  Tay- 
lor was  nominated.  Before  the  voting  began,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Taylor,  in  which  ho  said  that  his  friends  would  withdraw 
liis  name  if  the  choice  of  the  convention  should  fail  upon. some 
one  else.     The  result  of  the  four  votes  was  as  follows :  -~ 


Whole  aambor  of  votes     .    . 
Ni  nriiniT  for  a  choice  .     .    . 
Zifccbary  Yaylor.  Louiaiaaa  .    . 
Ht*nry  Clny,  Kentucky    .     .    * 
Winfield  Scott.  New  Joney 
Diuiiel  Webster,  Maasaebowtta 
John  McLean,  Ohio    .... 
John  M.  Clayton,  Delaware 
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14 


The  vote  for  General  Taylor  on  the  first  ballot  came  from 
all  ports  of  the  country.     There  were  only  eight  of  the  thirty 
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States  then  in  the  Union  from  which  he  received  no  voteA. 
The  New  England  States,  except  Maine,  supported  either  Mr. 
Webster  or  Mr.  Clay,  and  gave  Taylor  but  six  votes.  Maine 
had  a  f^riovance  against  Mr.  Webster  in  that  he  had  nego- 
tiated the  Ashburtou  Treaty,  by  which  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary question  was  settled,  involving  the  lo&s  of  a  large  slice 
of  territory  to  which  Maine  had  oaserted  a  claim,  and  had 
defended  it  in  what  is  still  known  as  the  **  Aroostook  War," 
The  speech  nominating  General  Taylor  was  made  by  ex-Gov- 
emor  Edward  Kent,  of  Maine.  On  the  final  vote  Taylor  had 
at  Ifiast  one  vote  from  every  State.  The  convention,  after 
giving  itself  up  for  a  time  to  enthusiasm,  proceeded  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  A  large  number  of  nomina- 
tions was  made.  On  the  first  ballot,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  had  115 ;  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  100 ;  and 
51  votes  were  divided  among  ten  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  vote  Fillmore  had  173 ;  Lawrence,  87 ;  and  all  others, 
6.  Mr.  Fillmore's  nomination  was  then  declared,  and,  after  a 
season  of  speech-making,  the  convention  adjourned.  No  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  appointed,  and  the  convention  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  whatever.  Its  attitude  of  non- 
committalism  was  by  no  means  approved  by  a  large  section  of 
the  party ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  canvass,  when  some  addi- 
tional letters  from  General  Taylor  had  been  published,  giving 
assurance  that  he  really  sympathized  —  mildly,  at  least  —  with 
the  purposes  of  the  party,  before  some  of  the  prominent  Whig 
leaders  came  cordially  to  his  support.  Daniel  Webster,  indeed, 
had  promptly  pronounced  the  nomination  one  ''not  fit  to  be 
made." 

The  "  Barnburners,"  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Balti- 
more convention  with  a  frank  avowal  of  their  purpose  not  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  Geneml  Cass,  took  active  measures  to 
oppose  his  candidacy.  They  held  a  state  convention  at  Utica 
on  June  22  and  23,  in  which  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  participated,  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Henry  Dodge,  of  Wis- 
consin, for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, although  with  evident  reluctance.  Senator  Dodge 
declined,  and  supported  General  Cass.  Also  on  June  22  an 
Ohio  state  convention  of  persons  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
nominations  recommended  and  called  a  national  convention, 
which  was  held  at  Buffalo,  August  9.     Charles  Francia  Adams, 
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of  Massachusetts,  vras  made  permanent  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  couUUied  representatives  of  seveuteen  Slates,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  membership  of  afjbut  300.  On  a  hallot 
for  a  candidate  for  President,  Martin  Van  Burcn  had  1^9  votes, 
and  Johu  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  129.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
Vice-President.  The  convention  adopted  the  following  reaolu- 
lions :  — 

WhereaSf  "We  have  assembled  in  convention,  as  a  union  of  freo- 
men  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  forgetting  all  past  political  differ- 
ences, in  common  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  slave  ^lower,  and  to  secure  free  soil  for  a  free 
people;  and 

Wh^reaSt  The  political  conventions  recently  assembled  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  the  one  stifling  the  voice  of  a  great  con- 
stituency entitled  to  be  heaixl  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  other 
abandoning  its  distinctive  priticiplpa  for  mere  aviiilability,  have 
dissolved  the  national  party  organizations  heretofore  existing,  by 
nominating  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  slaveholding  dictation,  candidates  neither  of  whom  can  be 
supported  by  tlie  opponents  of  slavery  extension,  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  consistency,  duty,  and  self-respect ;  and 

Whereiu^  These  nominations  so  made  furnish  the  occasion  and 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  people  under  the 
banner  of  free  democracy^  in  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of 
their  independence  of  the  slave  power,  and  of  their  fixed  determi- 
nation to  rescue  the  federal  government  from  its  control, — 

ReHolved,  therefore,  that  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  remem- 
bering the  example  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Dcclan^ 
tion  of  Independence,  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of 
our  cause,  and  invoking  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors  to  advance 
it,  do  tiow  plant  ourselves  upon  the  national  platform  of  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  sectional  platform  of  slavery. 

Jlesoiced,  That  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  which 
recognize  its  existence  depends  upon  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  federal  government,  and  for  which 
laws  that  government  is  not  reaponsible.  We  therefore  propose 
no  interference  by  Cougre^s  with  slavery  within  the  limits  of  any 
State. 

HuAolved,  That  the  proviso  of  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  slavery  after  IBOO  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
southern  and  northern ;  tlie  votes  of  six  States  and  sixteen  dele- 
gates, in  the  Congress  of  1784  for  the  proviso,  to  three  States  and 
seven  delegates  against  it ;  the  actual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
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Northwestern  Territory  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  unanimously 
a<loiited  by  tli«  iSUit«H  in  Congress;  and  (lie  entire  history  of  that 
period,  —  clearly  show  tliat  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  uatioii 
not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and 
dLscoiirage  slavery ;  and  to  this  i>olicy,  whioli  shotdd  never  have 
been  departed  from,  the  governuient  ought  to  return, 

RrjuUrtrtl^  That  our  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  order,  among  other  great  national  objects,  to 
establish  justice,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  but  exjrireasly  denied  to  the  federal  government, 
which  they  created,  all  con:»titutioual  power  to  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  legal  process. 

Hfsolved,  That,  in  the  juilgmcnt  of  this  convention,  Cougress 
has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king;  no  mora 
power  to  ini^titute  or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or  establiKh 
a  monarchy.  No  suc)»  power  can  be  found  among  those  specifically 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived  by  any  just  implication 
from  them. 

Uexolv^df  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  relieve 
itself  from  all  resjxmsibility  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of 
slavery  wherever  the  government  possesses  constitutional  authority 
to  legislate  on  that  subject,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  exist- 
ence. 

Jienoived.  That  the  true  and  in  the  judgment  of  this  conven- 
tion the  only  safe  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  territory  now  free  is  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  all  such  terri- 
tory by  an  act  of  Congress. 

liesoiced.  That  we  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 
forced  upon  us;  and  to  their  demand  for  more  slave  States  and 
more  slave  territory  onr  calm  but  final  answer  is.  no  more  slave 
States  and  no  more  slave  territory.  I^t  the  soil  of  our  exteusive 
domains  be  ever  kept  free  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land, 
and  the  oppressed  and  banished  of  other  lands  seeking  homes  of 
comfort  and  fieUls  of  enterprise  in  the  New  World. 

Resolvedy  That  the  bill  lately  reported  by  the  committee  of  eight 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  St^ites  was  no  compromise,  but  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  no n-al a ve holders  of  all  the 
States;  and  while  we  rejoice  to  know  that  a  measure  which,  while 
opening  the  door  for  the  inti'odiiction  of  slavery  into  territories  now 
free,  woidd  also  hnvc  opened  the  door  to  litigation  and  strife  among 
the  future  inhabitants  thereof,  to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  pro- 
B|>erity,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  its  passage 
in  hot  haste,  by  a  majority  embracing  several  senators  who  voted 
in  open  violation  of  the  known  will  of  their  constituents,  should 
warn  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  their  representatives  be  not 
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Buffer*'(l  to  betray  them.  There  must  be  no  more  compromifles 
with  shiver}';  if  niiulo,  they  must  be  repealed. 

ReAulvtitiy  That  we  demand  freedom  and  p-stiiblished  institutions 
for  our  brethren  in  Oregon,  now  exjiosed  to  hjirdjihi|i8,  peril,  aud 
tna88acre  by  the  reckless  hostility  of  the  slave  j>ower  to  the  estiib- 
lishment  of  free  government  for  free  territory,  and  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  our  new  brethren  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

And  whervait.  It  h  due  not  only  to  thia  occo-sion,  but  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  Stutej^,  that  we  should  declare  ourselves  on 
certain  other  questions  of  national  policy;  Uierefore 

Hefoived,  That  we  demand  cheap  postage  for  the  people ;  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  expennes  and  patronage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; the  abolition  of  alt  unneceasary  offices  and  salarieii;  and  the 
election  by  the  people  of  all  civil  officers  in  the  ser^-ice  of  the  gov- 
ernment, BO  far  as  the  »ame  may  be  practicable. 

liesoU^d^  That  river  and  harbor  improvements,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  several  States,  are  objects  of  national  coo- 
cem;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  ita 
conRtttutionnl  powers,  to  provide  therefor, 

ReMoUrd,  That  the  free  grant  to  actual  settlers,  in  consideratioQ 
of  the  exficnscs  they  incur  in  making  Hettleinents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  are  usually  fully  equal  to  their  actual  cost,  and  of  the 
public  benefit8  resulting  therefrom,  of  reasonable  portions  of 
the  public  lauds,  under  suitable  limitatioas,  u  a  wise  and  just 
measure  of  public  policy  which  will  promote,  in  various  ways,  the 
interests  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union;  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  ronnideration  of  the  American  people. 

Remlvol^  That  the  obligation;!  of  honor  and  patriotism  require 
the  earlie-st  practicable  payment  of  the  national  deltt;  and  we  are, 
therefnre,  in  fuvor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue 
adequate'  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  pay  annual  instalments  of  our  debt,  and  the  interest 
thereon. 

RtmAved^  That  wo  inscribe  on  our  banner,  "  Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  and  under  it  will  fight  on, 
and  fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  ex- 
ertions. 


There  was  much  in  this  platform  which  must  have  made 
Martin  Van  l^urcn  wince  when  he  rend  it.  No  doubt  his 
camliducy  of  a  party  professing  such  principles  was  gMte^ue. 
8p«*aking  of  the  Free  Soil  campaign  of  184$,  William  AUen 
Butler  says :  "  Mr.  Van  Buren's  name  was  in  it,  but  not  hia 
head  nor  his  heart.    Great  words  were  inscribed  on  its  banners : 
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*  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men.'  But 
they  were  words  of  advanr^i  and  not  of  strategy,  and  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  waa  too  deeply  intrenched  in  hie  old  political  notions 
to  utter  them  in  eanieet." 

Nevertheless  his  vote  in  New  York  exceeded  that  for  Casa, 
and  the  divi>tion  which  his  candirlacy  caused  defeated  the 
Democratic  uindidatc,  as  it  waa  intended  to  do.  The  can- 
vass was  short.  On  the  part  of  the  Whigs  it  was  spirited 
and  confident^  while  on  the  Democratic  side  it  was  conducted 
with  little  hope  of  success.  The  early  elections  showed  that 
the  Whiga  must  carry  the  country.  The  number  of  States 
which  took  part  in  this  election  waa  thirty.  Florida  had 
been  admitted  ns  a  State  on  March  3,  1845;  Texas  on  De- 
cember 29,  1845;  Iowa  on  December  28,  1S46;  and  Wis- 
consin on  May  29,  1848,  For  the  first  time  all  the  electors, 
except  those  from  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  on  one  day. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in  1845,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  party  measure,  and  debated  in  Congress  in  an 
intensely  partisan  spirit.     The  act  was  us  follows  :  — 

Be  it  enacted^  e/c,  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Preai- 

deut  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
Arat  Monday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they 
arw  to  be  appointed : 

Provided^  That  each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  filling  of 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  iU  college  of  ele^ 
tors  when  such  college  m«!et8  to  give  Ka  electoral  vote  : 

And  provided  atso^  When  any  State  shall  have  held  an  elec- 
tion for  tlie  purpose  of  choosing  electors,  and  shall  fail  to  make 
a  choice  on  the  day  aforosaiil,  then  the  electors  may  be  appointed 
on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  manner  as  the  State  may  by  law  pro- 
vide. 

In  all  the  States  except  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts, a  plurality  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  choice.  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  a  majority  to  Cass  over  both  the  others.  In 
Massachusetts  there  was  no  choice,  and  the  legislature  met 
and  chose  the  Taylor  electors.  The  apgregate  vote  at  this 
election  was  2,871,9()C  against  2.098,005, —  an  increase  of 
173.301  over  that  of  1844.  But  of  these  additional  voles 
83,60t)  were  cnst  in  the.  four  new  States,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  old  States  was  but  89,692,  or  barely  three  per  cent,  in 
four  years.  This  fact  proves,  not  that  slight  interest  was 
token  in  the  election,  but  that  the  result  was  foreseen,  and 
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^B      that  in  many  States  less  effort  than  usual  to  poll  n  full  vote 

^H      was  put  forth.     Thu  count  of  electoral  vutca  proceeded  in  the 

^H      cuual  manner,  and  was  devoid  of  incident. 

^H          The  popular  and  electoral  votes  ia  1848  were  as  follows:  — 
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Now  .leney     . 

40,015 

36,901 

829 

7 

N«w  York      . 

218.603 

114..*^  18 

120,510 

36. 

^^H 

43,550 

34,8<'.» 

- 

11 

^^^1 

Ohio.     .     .     . 

13S,3flO 

154,775 

35,354 

- 

^M 

Ponruiflvama, 

185,513 

171,170 

ll,'2tH 

26 

Khode  lidADd 

e,77» 

a,G46 
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4 

^^H 

South  Carolina* 

. 

— 

— 

— 

^1 

1               TvnnewM  .     . 

64.705 

58,410 

- 

13 

;              Texas    .    .    . 

4.500 

]0.i)68 

- 

- 

^1 

Vermont    .    . 

23,122 

10,M8 

13,837 

0 

Vippnia     .    . 

45.11'4 

46J588 

» 

- 

^1 

13,747 

15.001 

10,418 

~ 

■ 

Total 

1,300,099 

1,220,544 

291,263 
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^H 

•1 

OMton  »ppo4Dt«d  by  tbe  lagia 

Utura.                                                        ^^B 
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To  a  large  number  of  Whigs^  the  result  of  their  second 
Tictory  wns  almost  as  disappointing  as  was  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Tyler.  Tliroughout  the  Nortli  the  Wliig  party 
was  anti-slavery,  —  not  abolitionist,  not  even  unaniraoiialy 
against  slavery  extension,  but  ahnoat  everywhere  controlled 
by  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Genend  Taylor  was  a  Vir- 
ginian by  birth,  and  a  slnvebolder.  The  Boutlieru  Whigs 
8Upi>orted  liim  willingly  ;  the  Northern  contingent  of  the  party 
gave  him  its  vote  with  misgivings,  and  with  the  expectation 
that  he  would  do  nothing  to  resist  "  the  aggresaiona  of 
slavery.'^  Fillmore,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  consistent 
record  as  an  Anti-Slavery  man,  and  was  expected  to  be  firm 
and  unyielding,  should  the  circumstances  which  did  occur 
place  him  in  the  position  of  reRponsibility.  Taylor  lived 
long  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  slavery  as  a  political 
force  coul^  nob  rely  upon  him  to  assist  it  in  its  Btruggle  with 
Northern  aentiment;  Fillmore,  on  his  accession,  became  an  ac- 
tive agent  in  promoting  the  ''compromise"  measures  which 
the  Anti-Slavery  men  abhorred. 

To  say  that  the  slavery  question  dominated  the  politics  of 
the  country,  from  the  inauguration  of  Taylor  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  AVar,  is  to  put  the  case  mihlly.  It  sub- 
stantially excluded  all  other  topics  from  consideration.  The 
sketch  of  the  len<Iing  events  of  the  time  which  can  l>e  given  in 
this  place  is  necessarily  of  the  most  meagre  and  barren  char- 
acter. Much  that  excited  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  country  must  be  omitted  altogether,  and 
those  events  only  can  be  selected  which  had  a  certain  direct 
bearing  upon  our  main  topic,  the  presidency.  By  far  the 
beat  account  hitherto  written  of  the  political  events  from  the 
election  of  Harrison  until  secession  is  to  be  found  in  Khodes's 
History. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  was  a  memora- 
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ble  one.  Tfc  witncassd  the  luA  appearance  in  tlie  senatorial 
arena  of  the  three  iiitt^llfi^tual  giants,  —  Clay,  Calhoun^  and 
Webstvr.  They  had  tillered  iVnj^it'sa  almost  together,  two  in 
1811,  and  the  other  in  1.S13  ;  each  had  been  Secretary  of  Stat€, 
one  had  been  Vice-President  j  all  had  had  most  promising  aa- 
pipfttiona  to  the  presidency  j  none  had  rwichoti  the  goal.  Clay 
introduced  the  compromise  ruM^lutiuns ;  Webster  supported 
them  ;  C'alhoun  opposed  them.  Calhoun  died  before  the  ses- 
sion closed,  and  Clay  and  Webster  retired  from  the  Senate  for- 
ever, the  one  to  engage  in  a  combat  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise, —  with  incurable  disease,  —  the  other  to  take  the  chief 
place  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet.  It  was  not  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  great  stage  of  national  public  life  that  gave  the 
signal  for  the  stem  and  strenuous  contest  which  compronxiae 
had  long  ]>ostponed ;  but  it  was  well  for  Clay  and  WeKster 
that  they  did  nut  see  the  failure  of  the  plans  which  their  love 
for  the  Union  persuaded  them  would  restore  peaco  to  the 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  theadminiKtmtion,  a  problem  confronted 
CongresB  and  the  President  which  conn>eIled  u  c«umideration 
of  the  slavery  qnefition.  A  vast  territory  had  been  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  it  waa  necessary  to  organize  a  government 
over  it.  Mt*xican  Uw  excluded  Hhivery,  but  the  territory  had 
been  olitaine<l  for  the  express  puriwse  of  extending  the  area  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Clay,  in  January^  1850,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  s*eries  of  eight  resolutiftns,  embracing  tho  fnllowing  pro- 
positions: the  arlmissinn  of  C^alifornia  n»  a  free  State;  the 
new  Territorie.s  to  l)e  organized  witlumt  restriction  as  to  plavery ; 
the  boundary  to  Iw  cstablishetl  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  the  United  Stat*?B  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  Texas; 
slavery  not  to  be  altolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
slave  trade  to  hn  abi»Ii«hed  in  the  DiRtrirt ;  a  fugitive  slave 
law  to  be  [Missed  ;  Cohgreiss  tti  iledare  tliiit  it  liud  no  power  to 
interfere  with  tltc  sluve  trade  between  the  Sbites,  All  the 
gru.it  ftenntors  debited  these  resolutions.  Weltster  supported 
Ihrm  in  his  famous  Seventh  of  March  fipp<*ch,  whicli  cost  him 
the  favor  of  tho  anti-slavery  Whigs  of  the  North,  and  gave 
him  no  perceptible  additional  f^tren^'th  in  the  South.  No  act 
of  any  American  public  man  is  worthy  of  more  careful  histori- 
cal study  than  the  atand  Wel»stt/r  tt>ok  on  this  occasion.  That 
itdestroyeil  the  last  change  for  the  noniinntion  and  election  of 
the  great  man  is  all  that  can  bo  said  of  it  hero. 
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The  resolutions  were  discussed  until  the  18th  of  Aprils  when 
they  wore  referred  to  a  coinniittee  of  thirteen  senatorR,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  woa  chairman.  .  The  committee  reported  bills 
covering  all  the  points  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  Three 
of  the  recommendations  were  combined  in  a  single  measure, 
which  the  President  called  an  '*  omnibus  bill.''  By  successive 
amendments  it  was  pared  down  to  a  measure  for  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Utahj  its  opponents,  in  derision,  declared 
that  the  omnibus  was  upset.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  event- 
ually paseed  all  the  measures  in  separate  bills.  A  most  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  is  given  by  Rhodes.' 
Some  of  the  bills  had  the  support  of  the  slave  States  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Northern  senators  j  others  were  supported  chiefly 
by  Northern  men.  Four  senators  only  voted  for  nil  the  bills ; 
yet  the  closest  division  was  a  vote  of  two  to  one  on  the  ad- 
mission of  ('alifomia.  During  the  debate,  which  dragged  on 
for  nearly  four  months,  President  Taylor  died  and  Mr,  Fill- 
more succeeded  him.  The  policy  of  the  administration  was 
reversed.  General  Taylor  had  been  opposed  to  the  compro- 
mise; the  new  President  favored  it  strongly.  The  House  of 
Bepresentatives  devoted  little  time  to  dJBCUssion.  In  less  than 
a  month  the  whole  series  of  bills  had  been  passed  ;  and  they 
were  signed  promptly  by  President  Fillmore, 

Those  who  are  curious  in  searching  for  the  small  and 
seemingly  insigniticant  causes  of  great  events,  ascribe  Mr.  Fill- 
more's attitude  on  this  important  series  of  measures  to  the 
personal  relations  between  him  and  Governor  Seward.  Offices 
have  always  played  a  great  part  tn  New  York  politics,  what- 
ever party  was  in  power.  Seward  became  a  senotor  when 
Fillmore  became  Vice-President.  Who  was  to  have  the  distri- 
bution of  the  patronage  in  New  York  ?  A  division  seemed 
the  natural  solution  of  the  problem.  But  Seward  early  ob- 
tained a  great  hold  upon  President  Taylor,  and  was  regarded 
ns  the  most  influential  of  his  advinurp.  He  suggested  the  posi- 
tion which  the  President  sliould  take  upon  public  questions, 
and,  incidentally,  he  took  all  the  New  York  oflices.  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  driven  into  an  attitude  of  almost  open  liostility  to 
the  administration,  and,  when  he  became  President,  took  the 
co\irse,  both  on  the  great  public  questions  and  incidentally 
with  reference  to  the  oUices,  most  distasteful  to  Mr.  Seward. 

The  compromise  measures  became  law.     Those  who  carried 

IHiitonr.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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them  through  Congresfl,  and  those  who  supported  them  on  the 
stump  and  in  the  press,  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  a  finality  ;  that  they  took  away  all  matters  of  differ- 
ence, or  ut  least  established  tlie  principles  upon  which  all 
future  questions  arising  out  of  them  were  to  be  decided ;  and 
that  the  people  would  regard  a  reopening  of  the  agitation  as 
meddlesome  and  unpatriotic. 

Acquiescence  in  the  eettlement  was  really  quite  general  in 
the  Democratic  party.  The  two  wings  of  the  party  reunited, 
and  carried  most  of  the  elections,  as  against  the  Whigs,  who 
lost  the  unswerving  Alwlition  and  Anti-Slavery  vote.  It  waa 
evident  that  the  Democrats  would  ^o  into  the  election  of  1852 
a  united  party,  provided  a  candidate  unobjectionable  to  both 
wings  could  be  found.  It  was  equally  evident  that  anything 
like  a  hearty  union  of  Whigs  was  out  of  the  question. 

There  was  much  preparation,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  intrigue,  in  each  party,  months  before  the  time 
of  nomination.  The  leading  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side 
was  General  Cass,  who  had  been  defeated  four  ycai-s  before, 
^Ir.  James  Buchanan  also  was  strongly  supported  j  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  William  L.  Marcy  each  had  many 
friends.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confidently  antici- 
pated that  either  of  these  gentlemen  would  succeed  in  securing 
the  necessary  two  thirtls,  and  the  experience  of  1844  was  fre- 
quently in  men's  minds. 

The  Whigs  were  in  a  worse  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  the 
greatest  of  their  statesmen,  but  after  liis  Seventh  of  March 
speech  he  was  impossible  as  a  candidate  to  that  wing  of  the 
purty  which  reganjcd  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  with 
abhorrence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  members  of  the 
pnrty  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  accept  any  candidate  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  those  measures.  Mr.  Fillmore,  although 
an  accidental  President,  had  stootl  by  them,  and  they  were 
in  favor  of  nominating  him  for  reijlection.  But  qs  General 
Taylor  huil  loomed  up  four  years  before  as  a  colorless  and 
nou-committul  candidate,  .«o  now  there  whs  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favor  of  General  Winfield  Scott.  No  one  knew  what 
was  his  position  on  the  subject  of  the  "  compromises,"  and 
there  was  a  careful  and  successful  effort  to  keep  the  Whig 
public  in  the  dark.  But,  as  has  happene<l  before  and  since 
that  time,  the  most  energetic  movements  in  favor  of  the  can- 
didate who  was  eventually  to  be  nominated  came  from  States 
which  could  not  be  expected  to  give  him  an  electoral  vote. 
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Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  course;  couUl  have  been  takea 
to  avert  the  ftite  which  awaited  the  Whi^K  in  185-.  Had  a 
candidate  Iwen  choaon  who  was  identified  with  the  compro- 
mise of  1S50,  like  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Fillmore,  ho  would 
have  been  »luugliter«d  remor»eleftsly  in  the  North  ;  had  an 
opponent  of  these  meusuree  been  wlected,  he  would  have 
failed  to  secure  an  electoral  vote  in  the  South ;  and  no  other 
non-committal  candidate  would  have  succeeded  better  than 
General  Scott  did. 

The  Democratic  national  convention,  the  first  to  be  held, 
met  at  BaUimore  on  June  1,  1852.  Although  it«  session  was 
protracted  until  the  6th,  it  was  not  an  interustinR  convention. 
John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  was  the  permanent  president. 
Two  days  were  occupiud  in  organizing,  and  in  adopting  the 
two-thirds  nilo,  which  was  agreed  t<>  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  after  a  short  debate.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
contest  over  principles,  it  was  agreed  lo  make  the  nomina* 
tiona  bf  fore  considering  the  platform  ;  and  on  the  third  day 
Toting  for  candidates  l>egan.  On  the  first  ballot  General 
Cass  had  116;  James  Huchanan,  9;H;  William  L.  Marcy,  27; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  20;  Joseph  Lane,  l.'-l ;  Samuel  Houston, 
8;  and  there  were  4  scattering.  The  numljer  net:e6**ary  for  a 
choice  was  188.  In  the  succeeding  liallots  the  vote  for  Mr. 
CasM  fell  off,  while  the  number  of  delegates  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Douglas  steadily  increased,  until,  on  the  twenty-ninth  trial,  the 
Totea  were:  for  Cass,  27  ;  for  Huchanan,  i)3 ;  for  Douglas,  91 ;  and 
no  other  candidate  had  more  than  26.  At  thi.s  point  Cass  began 
to  recover  his  strength,  and  reached  his  largest  number  on  the 
thirty-fifth  trial,  namely,  1.31.  On  that  same  Ivillot,  Virginia 
gave  15  votes  to  Fmnklin  Pierce.  Mr.  Pierce  gained  16  more 
votes  on  the  thirty-sixth  trial ;  but  at  that  point  his  increase 
c<*ased,  and  was  then  slowly  resumed,  as  the  weary  repetition 
of  Isdloting  without  effect  went  on.  The  forty-eighth  trial 
rt*Piilted  as  follows:  for  (?ass,  73 1  for  Buchanan,  28;  for 
Douglas,  X^i  for  Marcy,  IM) ;  for  Pierce,  55;  for  all  others, 
8.  The  forty-ninth  trial  was  the  last.  There  was  a  '^stam- 
pede "  for  Pierce,  and  he  received  282  votes  to  6  for  all  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nomination  of  Genernl  Pierce  was 
carefully  phmned  before  the  convention  met.  The  originator 
of  the  Bcliemu  was  James  W.  Brad1»ury,  then  a  nenatur  from 
Maine, ^  a  college  mate  and  lifelong  friend  of  Pierce. 

1  In  189S  he  still  «urvivtrB,  the  only  veuatorial  contemporary  of  Clny  ind 
Webster. 
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Ten  persons  received  votes  in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
{or  Vice-President,  —  William  R.  King  of  Alahnma  had  126; 
S.  U.  Downs  of  Louisiana,  30;  John  B.  Weller  of  California, 
28;  William  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  27;  Gideon  J.  Pillow 
of  Tennessee,  25;  David  R.  Atchison  of  Miaaouri,  25}  Rohert 
Strange  of  North  Carolina,  23;  T.  J.  Rusk  of  Texas,  12; 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Misuiasippi,  2 ;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia, 
2.  On  the  second  btiUot,  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  wai 
unanimously  nominated. 

The  platform  adopted  was  made  up  of  the  previous  plat- 
forms of  the  party,  with  some  additions.  It  was  identical 
with  that  of  1848,  up  to  and  including  tlie  resolution  re- 
specting slavery,  numbered  seven  in  the  platform  of  1840 
(p.  200),  following  which  are  these  tivo  resolutions :  — 

Rcsolctd^  That  the  foregoing  projH)s5tiou  covers,  and  is  intended 
to  embrare,  the  TR-holo  subject  of  slavery  agitated  in  Congress ;  and 
therefore  tlie  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  na- 
tional platfonn,  will  abide  by,  and  arlhere  to,  a  faithfid  execution 
of  the  acts  known  as  the  ** compromise**  moasm'es  settled  by  the 
lost  Congress,  ^  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor  included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express 
provision  of  ttie  Constitution,  cannot  with  Bdelity  thereto  be  re- 
pealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency, 

Hcaolctd,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  tlie  agitation  of  tlie  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

Then  follow  the  resolutions  in  former  platforms  respecting  the 
distribution  of  t!io  proceeds  of  land  sales,  that  rcspcjcting  the  veto 
power,  and  these  additions  :  — 

litfolvcdy  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and 
uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1700;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  constituting 
one  uf  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved 
to  carry  them  out  in  tlicir  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

Resolved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  upon  all  the  principles  of 
patriotism  and  Uie  law  of  nations,  was  a  just  and  necessary  war  on 
onr.part,  in  which  no  American  citizen  should  have  «hown  himself 
opposed  to  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by  word 
or  deed,  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Rf  mired  J  That  we  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
with  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  and  earnestly  desire  for  her 
ftll  the  blessings  and  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  under  republican 
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institutions ;  and  we  congratulate  the  American  people  on  the  re- 
sult'^ of  that  war^  which  hare  80  manifestly  justified  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  insured  to  the  United  States 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 

Jie9oived,  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  jiopular  institutions 
in  the  Old  World,  a  high  and  sacred  duty  ia  devolved,  with  in- 
ercaAcd  reaponsibility,  upon  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  as  the 
party-  of  the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  right*  of  erery 
State,  and  tliereby  the  union  of  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  tlicm  constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  mo- 
nopolies and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
ex|M.m»e  of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to 
tliose  principles  and  compromiftes  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union 
as  it  i.H,  and  the  Union  as  it  should  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
enerj[ies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

The  platform  was  adopted  with  but  a  few  dissenting  voices. 
The  resolution  relating  to  the  compromise  mcasurea  set  the  con- 
vention  wild  with  delight.  A  re-reading  of  it  was  demanded, 
and  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received  was  vociferous 
and  prolongod. 

The  Whig  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  16lh  of  June. 
All  the  States  were  represented.  John  G.  Chapman,  of  Mary- 
land^ was  the  permanent  president.  The  convention  was^  from 
the  beginning,  a  theatre  of  intrigue.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  the  Southern  delegates  held  a  caucus  and  adopted  a 
platform,  thus  forestalling  the  action  of  the  cnnvention.  It 
is  said  that  the  platform  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  accepted  by  them.  Mr.  Fillmore 
M'as  the  candidate  preferred  by  the  Southerners ;  General  Scott 
was  the  favorite  in  the  North  ;  Mr.  Webster  had  the  greater 
part  of  New  England,  but  no  votes  from  Maine,  where  his 
negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  still  treasured  up 
against  him.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  secret  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  platform  drawn  up  by  the  Southern  raucua 
should  be  accepted  by  the  convention,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Southern  delegate's  would  go  over  to  Scott  and  nominate  him. 
But  there  was  still  another  scheme.  A  careful  canvass  was 
made  by  the  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  was^be- 
lieved  that  when  Fillmore  —  for  whom  many  of  the  South- 
erners were  instmcted  —  should  be  abandoned,  twenty-two  of 
them  would  probably  go  for  Scott,  but  that  one  hundred  and 
six  could  be  counted  for  Webster.     If  then  the  Northern  men 
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eould  secure  forty-one  delegates,  there  would  be  enough  to 
nominate  him.  The  necessary  number  could  not  be  found. 
Two  Massachusetts  men  held  out  against  Webeter:  not  one 
vote  would  Maine  give  him.* 

To  return  to  tlie  record  of  the  convention.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Fillmore  had  133 ; 
General  Scott,  131 ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  29.  The  convention 
voted  fifty  limes  before  any  material  change  took  place.  At 
no  time,  in  the  first  forty-nine  votes,  did  General  Scott  fall 
below  his  origiaal  131,  or  receive  more  than  139.  Mr.  Fill- 
more did  not  once  receive  more  than  133  or  fewer  than  122.  Mr. 
Webster's  highest  vote  was  32,  his  lowest  28.  But  from  the 
fiftieth  vote  on  to  the  fifty-third,  General  Scott  drew  ahead 
with  142,  142,  14t>,  and  159,  which  last  number  was  12  more 
than  was  necessary  to  a  choice.  William  A.  Graham  of  North 
Carolina  was  nominated  for  Vice-l*reaident  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  platform,  altliough  reported  by  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions almost  unanimously,  was  not  adopted  without  a  struggle. 
It  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  ad- 
hering to  the  great  conservative  principles  by  which  they  are  con- 
trolled and  governed,  and  now,  as  ever,  relying  uiK>n  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people,  with  an  abiding  confidence  in  their 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Conslitu- 
tion  and  the  Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the  pnlitical 
sentimenta  and  determination  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  which  their  national  organization  as  a  party  was 
effected :  — 

Fint,  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  limited  char- 
tMier,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  projjer  lor 
carrying  the  granted  powers  into  ful!  execution,  and  that  powers 
not  granted  or  necessarily  implied  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively and  to  the  people. 

Second.  Tlie  state  governments  should  be  held  secure  to  their 
leserved  rights,  and  the  general  government  sustained  on  its  con- 
btitulional  [wwers,  and  that  the  Union  should  be  revered  and 
watrlied  ovnr  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Third.  That  while  struggling  freedom  e\t?rywhere  enlists  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  thfl  Whig  party,  we  still  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Father  of  his  Countr}',  as  announced  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  of  keeping  ourselves  free  from  all  entangling  alliances 

2  Se«  Bhodes'ft  tlivtorr,  vol.  i.  p.  309 
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-with  foreign  countries,  and  of  never  quitting  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground ;  that  our  mission  as  a  republic  is  not  to  prc^ 
pagate  our  opinions,  or  impose  on  other  countries  our  forms  of  gov- 
ernment by  artifice  or  force;  but  to  teach  by  cxamplo,  and  show 
by  our  success,  moderation  and  justice,  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  advantage  of  freu  institutions. 

Fourth.  That,  as  the  people  moke  and  control  the  government, 
they  should  ol^y  its  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  as  they  would 
retain  their  self-ruspect  and  the  respect  which  they  claim  and  will 
enforce  from  foreign  powers. 

Fifth.  That  the  government  should  be  conducted  on  principles 
of  the  strictest  economy ;  and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  mainly  derived  from  a  duty 
on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxes;  and  in  laying  such  duties 
sound  ix)licy  requires  a  just  discrimination,  and  protection  from 
fraud  by  specilic  duties,  when  practicable,  whereby  suitable  encour- 
agement may  be  afforded  to  American  industry,  equally  to  all 
classes  and  to  all  i>ortiou8  of  the  country. 

^Vx/A.  The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  open  and 
repair  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navigable  rivers, 
whenever  such  imjuoveinents  are  neoegsar)'  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  for  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  States, — said  improvements  being  in  every 
instance  national  and  general  in  their  character. 

Setrcnth.  The  federal  and  state  governments  are  parts  of  one 
system,  alike  necessary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and 
security,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  alike  witli  a  cordial,  habitual, 
and  immovable  attachment.  Rc'Sjtect  for  the  authority  of  each, 
ami  acquiescence  in  the  just  constitutional  measures  of  each,  ara 
duties  required  by  the  plainest  considerations  of  national,  state, 
and  individual  welfare. 

Kifjhth,  That  tlie  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress, 
th6  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  includetl,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settle- 
ment in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
questions  which  they  embrace;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
we  will  maintain  them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement, 
until  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  abuso  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing 
their  pi-esenl  eiliciency;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of 
the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  will  dis- 
countenance all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  when- 
ever, wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made;  and  we  will 
maintiiin  this  system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig 
party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
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The  objection  was,  of  course,  to  the  last  resohition  of  the 
series.  It  waa  strongly  opposed,  but  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
212  to  5*0.  The  negative  vote  was  given  exclusively  by 
Xorthem  delegates,  and  by  supporters  of  Scott  as  against  Fill- 
niore  and  Webster. 

The  nomination  of  Pitrce  was  well  received  by  the  Pemo- 
cratB ;  that  of  Scott  had  a  cold  reception  in  niiiny  parts  of  the 
Xorth,  and  was.  nowhere  welcomed  in  a  spirit  which  gave 
promise  of  victory.  The  action  of  the  Whig  convention  was 
criticised  by  many  of  the  party  papers.  The  platform  was 
distasteful  to  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party,  and  the  can- 
didate excited  no  enthusiasm  anywhere.  He  was  esteemed 
as  A  gallant  soldier,  but  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  statesman, 
and  his  views  wore  too  little  known  to  inspire  either  section 
with  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pierce,  if  not  a  very 
prominent  man^  was  known  to  have  opinions  in  accordance  with 
the  Democratic  platform,  upon  which  the  party  was  subetan- 
tially  nnit(Hl. 

The  Anti-Slavery  organization,  the  Free  Soil  Democrats, 
though  a  much  has  important  political  factor  than  they  bad 
been  four  years  earlier,  held  thoir  convention  in  Pittsburg  on 
August  11.  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  presided.  John 
F.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana  for  Vice-President,  and  the  fol- 
lowing platform  was  adopted  :  — 

Having  assembled  in  national  convention  as  the  Democracy  of 
the  United  States;  united  by  a  common  resolve  to  maintain  right 
against  wrong  and  freedom  against  slavery ;  conHding  in  the  inteU 
ligence,  paLriutism,  and  disoriniiiiating  justice  of  the  American 
people;  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
and  invoking  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors  fro  advance  it, — we 
now  submit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  all  men  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  ni(*a.sures  :  — 

1.  That  govemnienta  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  to  all 
those  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Iiappi- 
ness  with  which  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  of  which 
noue  can  l>e  deprived  l)y  valid  legislation,  except  for  crime. 

2.  That  tlie  true  mission  of  American  Democracy  is  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  the  impartial  application  to  publio 
affairs,  without  sectional  discriminations,  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  strict  justice,  and  an  ecoitomical  adminis 
tratiou. 
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8.  That  the  federal  goverDmeot  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  therein  ought 
to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departmentjj  and  agents  of  the 
government,  and  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doub^ 
ful  constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ordained  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  to  eJ*tAbH«li  juMtice,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  lit»er!y,  expressly  denies  to  the  general  government  all  power  to 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  wtthout  due  process 
of  law;  and,  therefore,  the  government,  having  no  more  power  to 
make  a.  slave  than  to  make  a  king,  and  no  more  {xjwer  to  establish 
slavery  than  to  establish  a  monarchy,  should  at  once  proceed  to 
relieve  itself  from  all  responsihUity  for  the  existence  of  slavery 
wherever  it  poaBesaes  oonstltutional  power  to  legislate  for  its  ex- 
tinction. 

5.  Thatf  to  the  persevering  and  importunate  demand  of  the 
slave  power  for  more  slave  States,  new  slave  Territories,  and  the 
nationalization  of  slaver}-,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is ;  No 
more  slave  States,  no  slave  Territory,  no  nationalized  slavery,  and 
no  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves. 

6.  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  crime  against  man, 
which  no  human  enactment  or  usage  can  make  right;  and  that 
Christianity,  humanity,  and  patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

7.  That  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850  is  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity^  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
therefore  deny  its  binding  force  npon  the  American  people,  and 
demand  its  immediate  and  total  repeal. 

8.  That  the  doctrine  that  any  human  law  is  a  finality,  and  not 
subject  to  modification  or  repeal,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
crceji  of  the  founders  of  our  government,  and  is  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

9.  That  the  acta  of  Congress  known  as  the  "  compromise " 
measures  of  1850,  —  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign  State 
contingent  u[K)n  the  adoption  of  other  measures  demanded  by  the 
special  interest  of  slavery;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee  freedom 
in  the  free  Territories ;  by  their  attempt  to  impose  unconstitutional 
limitations  on  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  admit  new 
States;  by  their  proWsions  for  the  as-sumption  of  five  millions  of 
the  state  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  payment  of  five  milliooa 
more,  and  the  cession  of  a  largo  territory  to  the  same  State  under 
menace,  OS  an  inducement  to  the  relinquishment  of  a  groundless 
claim  ;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  fugitive  slave  law,  —  are  proved 
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io  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  and  mftxims  of  Demo 
crac,T)  and  wholly  in'.ulequat«  to  tlm  betUemeut  of  the  questions  of 
which  they  are  claimed  to  be  an  adjustnnent. 

10.  That  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  csn 
be  looked  for  except  in  the  practical  reco^ition  of  the  truth  that 
slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national ;  by  the  total  separation 
of  the  general  government  from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  and  constitutional  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom; 
and  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole  subject  of  slaver)-  and  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service. 

11.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil; 
and  that,  as  the  use  of  the  soil  is  indispensable  to  life,  the  right  of 
all  men  to  the  soil  is  as  sacred  as  their  right  to  life  itself. 

1:^.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  cor- 
porations, but  should  be  held  aa  a  sacred  trust  for  the  Iteneiit  of 
the  people,  aod  should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of 
cost,  to  landless  settlers. 

13.  That  a  due  regard  for  the  federal  Constitution  and  a  sound 
administrative  policy  demands  that  the  funds  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment bo  kept  separate  from  banking  institutions;  that  inland 
and  ocean  postage  should  be  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  possible  point; 
that  no  more  revenue  should  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray 
the  strictly  necessary  expenses  of  the  public  service,  and  to  pay  off 
the  public  debt;  and  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  diminished,  by  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary 
offices,  salaries,  and  privileges,  and  by  the  election,  by  the  people, 
of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic buHinoss. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvementa,  when  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  several  States,  are  objects  of  national  concern ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exorcise  of  its  constitutional  powers,  to 
provide  for  tlie  same. 

13.  That  emigrants  and  enlea  from  the  Old  World  should  find 
a  cordial  welcome  to  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in 
tha  New;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  their  privilege  of  becoming 
citir^ns  and  owners  of  soil  among  us  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
inflexible  determination. 

16.  That  evvry  nation  has  a  clear  right  to  alter  or  change  its 
own  government,  and  to  mlminister  its  own  concerns,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  Iwst  sectu'e  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  foreign  interference  with  that  right  is  a  dangerous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  against  which  all  independent 
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governments  should  protest,  anil  endeavor  by  all  proper  zneaoA  to 
prevent ;  and  es^^ecially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  American  government, 
representing  the  chief  republic  of  the  world,  to  protest  against,  and 
by  all  proper  means  to  prevent,  the  intervention  of  kings  and 
emperors  against  nations  seeking  to  establish  for  themselves  repulv 
lican  or  constitutional  governments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti  ought  to  be  reooguueed  by 
our  dfovernnient,  and  our  commercial  relations  with  it  placed  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

18.  Tliat  as,  by  tlie  Constitution,  the  "citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
,the  aeveral  State;},"  the  practice  of  imprisoning  colored  seamen  of 
other  State*,  while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  lie  in  port, 
and  refusing  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  bring  such  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  legality  of  such 
proceedings,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  utterly  incon* 
sisteni  with  the  professions  mode  by  the  slaveholders,  that  they 
wish  the  provisions  of  the  Couatilution  faithfully  observed  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

19.  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  all  treaties  her^ 
after  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,  of  some  provision  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties by  a  resort  to  decisive  arbitration. 

2().  That  tlie  Free  Democratic  party  is  not  organized  to  aid 
either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  wing  of  the  great  slave-com- 
promi»o  party  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat  them  both  ;  and  that, 
repudiating  and  renouncing  both  as  hopelessly  corrupt  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  tlie  purpose  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cr.ocy  is  to  take  possession  of  the  federal  government,  and  ad- 
minister it  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  whole  people. 

21.  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner, "  Free  soil,  free  speech,  free 
labor,  and  free  men  1 "  and  under  it  will  fight  on  and  fight  ever 
until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

2*2.  That  u(K>n  this  platform  the  convention  presents  to  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pi\?«ident  of  the 
Unit^l  StateSt  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hamfishire,  and  as  a  candi- 
drtt*  for  tlie  office  of  Vice- 1  Resident  of  the  United  States,  George 
W.  Julian  of  Indiana,  and  earnestly  commends  them  to  tlie  au{^ 
port  of  all  free  men  and  all  parties. 

The  canvass  was  not  a  spirited  one.  All  the  early  autumn 
elections  were  favorable  to  the  Democrats,  and  the  result  in 
November  was  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Whigs  in  the  popular 
vote  and  one  still  more  decisive  in  the  electoral  vote.     Tbirtjr- 
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ono  States  took  part  in  the  election,  California  having  been 
otlmittoil  Uy  the  Union  Septemljer  9,  1850.  A  new  apportion- 
inent,  bused  on  the  censuH  of  I80O,  changed  the  number  of 
electoral  votsH  of  many  of  tlie  States.  The  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  were  as  follows  :  — 


Al»bani»  . 
Arkiiiiiuui  . 
Ciilifomia  . 
Oomiectieat 
DeUwaro  . 
Florid* .  . 
Georgia*  . 
lUiiioui  •  • 
Indiaoa  . 
lo 

KentQoky  .  . 
Lfouuiuut  •  • 
Maino  .  .  . 
Marylaiul  .    . 

Michigan    .     . 
Miasiasippi 
Miawiuri     .     . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jeniuy     . 
New  York 
North  CarolioA 
Ohio      .     .     . 
PeniutylTania  . 
Rhode  Island 
(South  Caroliiia  t 
TenDe«e«  .    . 
Texas    .     .     . 
VemiCFnt    .    * 
Yirynnia     .     . 
WiHonain  *    . 

Total      .     . 


XX 

THE  NEW  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  election  of  1852  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  Whig  party, 
Th&t  organization  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  one  vital  issue  of  the  day,  that  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  The  Democratic  party  was  controlled  by 
its  Southern  contingent;  the  Whig  by  its  Northern  mem- 
bers. Koth  parties  declared  that  the  queation  was  decided  by 
the  compromises  of  1850,  and  was  eliminated  from  politics. 
Although  the  extremists  of  the  South  had  opposed  the  mea- 
Bares^  they  speedily  began  to  assume  that  the  settlement  was 
a  concession  of  their  own  contention,  and  to  bring  forward 
propositions  which  would  make  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories  easy  and  its  exclusion  therefrom  impossible. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  they  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  sus- 
tained by  tlie  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  who,  while  they 
resisted  the  new  measures  and  declared  them  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  agreement,  continued  to  denounce  the  acte  of  1850  aa  a 
surrender  to  the  slaveholders.  The  Southern  leaders  put  forth 
the  proposition  that  the  natural  right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen permitted  him  to  settle  in  any  Territory,  with  his  property 
of  every  kind,  including  slaves,  and  entitled  him  to  protection 
of  that  property ;  tliat  i:o  power  was  or  could  be  given  to  a 
territorial  government  to  exclude  slavery  ;  and  that  only  when 
the  people  came  together  to  form  a  state  constitution  could  the 
power  originate  to  decide  whether  slavery  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist.  Events  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  led 
ultimately  to  a  division  of  the  Democratic  party.  Senator 
Douglas  held  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery.  This  was  his  doctrine  of  **  popular  sover- 
eignty," or  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  as  ita  opponents  called  it. 
In  one  or  the  otlier  form  the  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party,  although  it  was  rejected  in  both  forms  by 
a  great  body  of  its  Northern  members.  The  Northern  AVhig 
party  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  extension  of  slavery. 
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bat  it  could  not  bo  declare  itself  vitbout  self-destruction.  To 
do  60  wuuld  at  oneu  drive  out  of  tlie  party  ulinotit  all  its  South- 
ern Aupporten  ;  it  would  alienate  a  great  many  Northern  men 
whom  an  apprehension  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  seo- 
tional  issue  rendered  timid  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
draw  into  the  pJirty  neither  the  anti-slavery  l)emocrats,  who 
diflfered  from  the  "Wliigs  on  every  question  save  this,  nor  the 
Abolitionists,  who  went  much  further  in  opposition  to  slavery 
than  either  AVliiga  or  Democrats  could  go. 

The  only  course  left  open  for  the  Whig  party  was  to  delude 
itself  and  to  attempt  to  delude  the  country  by  ossertitig  that 
the  slavery  issue  was  decided.  This  was  merely  to  live  in 
the  post,  to  abandon  the  true  function  of  an  opposition.  Tlie 
government  was  controlled  by  a  party  which,  in  spite  of  its 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  supported  the  aggrce«ion  of  the 
slave  interest.  The  Whig  party  fulled  in  the  South  because  it 
roade  tlje  contest  on  an  issue  in  which  the  people  were  not  in- 
terested ;  in  the  North  because  it  had  not  the  courage  to  avow 
opinions  wliich  a  large  mnjority  of  the  party  held.  But  the 
Whig  pretence,  that  the  slavery  que^^tion  was  settled  by  tho 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  was  kept  up  for  some  years 
longer,  until  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  practise  self- 
decoption. 

The  delusion  soon  after  the  election  of  1852  took  a  new 
phase.  Native  Americanism  had  been  a  favorite  doctrine  in 
certain  parts  of  the  North  for  many  years,  and  of  Uto  it  had 
])ecn  a  growing  sentiment.  It  was  confined  to  no  party  ;  and 
the  political  method  of  those  who  Iwlieved  in  the  principle 
that  "  Americans  must  rule  America,"  and  who  were  animated 
by  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  to  choose 
between  candidates  already  nominated.  Occasionally,  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they  nominated  candi- 
dates of  their  own,  and  succeeded  in  electing  them  to  local 
offices.  The  membership  was  carefully  guarded  ;  for  the  so- 
cioties  wore  secret,  and  the  initiated  were  bound  by  oaths. 
The  order  which  existed  before  1850  was  superseded,  early  in 
Piorce*s  administration,  by  a  new  one,  the  Order  of  United 
Amerirans,  which  became  popularly  known  as  the  Know- 
Nothing  Order,  from  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  association,  which  was  professed  by  all  its  members. 
A  large  number  of  the  Whigs,  hoping  to  transfer  the  political 
issue  from  slavery  to  Native  Americanism,  joined  the  order. 
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which  for  some  years  had  extraordinary  success  in  ataU  eleo* 
tious ;  but,  as  Horace  Greeley  predicted  at  the  time  when  it 
was  at  the  heiglit  of  its  power^  it  was  destined  *'  to  rtm  ita 
career  rapidly,  aud  vaui^jh  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  It  may 
last  through  the  uext  presidential  canvass ;  but  hardly  longer 
than  tliat.  .  .  *.  It  would  seem  as  devoid  of  the  elements  of 
persistence  as  an  anti-cholera  or  an  anti-potato-rot  party  would 
be.*'  It  was  chiefly  conliued  to  the  Kast  at  fir^t ;  later  it  ex- 
tended to  the  South,  even  as  far  as  Texas,  where  it  became 
strong  enough  to  carry  one  election ;  but  it  never  had  much 
Buccesa,  nor  an  organization,  in  the  Northwest. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  sigbL 
Mr.  Pierce  congratulated  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  that  the  agitation  bad  ceased,  and  both  parties 
were  pledged  to  trojit  &  revival  of  the  controversy  as  an  un- 
patriotic act ;  but  it  was  revived  at  once  by  the  proposition  to 
organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  in  which  was 
a  declaration  that  the  compromises  of  I80O  superseded  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  was  accordingly  no  longer  opera* 
live.  The  bill  was  referred  to  by  anti-slavery  oratora  and 
journals  as  a  '*  repeal ''  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  it 
stirred  popular  sentiment  at  the  North  most  profoundly.  It 
virtually  created  three  factions  in  the  Democratic  party ;  for 
beside  the  Southern  extremists  there  was  now  a  new  clement, 
the  memljers  of  which  became  known  as  "  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats,''  and  another  which  tried  to  stand  between  the 
two,  headed  by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Territories,  and 
assumed  a  position  of  extraordinary  prominence  in  the  politica 
of  tlie  country.  The  struggle  between  the  pro-slavery  and  the 
anti-slavery  factions  over  Kansas,  both  within  and  without 
the  Territory,  was  one  of  unexampled  bitterness  and  violence; 
but  during  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Pierce's  term  the  opponents 
of  the  admiaistratiou  were  without  effective  organization. 

Tlie  Hopublicau  party  originated  iu  the  West.  A  mass 
roeeling  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  early  in  1854,  followed  soon  after- 
wiird  by  a  mass  state  convention  at  Jackson,  Michigan  ;  and 
state  conventions  iu  July  in  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  brought  the  new  party  into  being,  with  its  present 
name,  and  with  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  as  the 
one  issue  that  united  its  mcm)>erB.  Past  differences  were  for- 
gotten ;  the  jealousies  that  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  tho 
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eelection  of  candidates  on  account  of  those  differences,  wero 
strikingly  absent.  A  Republicjin  organization  was  not  effected 
in  many  States  of  the  North  in  1854,  but  the  Anti-Nebraska 
|)arty,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  «ndor  many  names  and  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  fusion,  had  many  successes  at  the  poUs.^ 

A  fresh  example  of  the  determination  of  the  Soutliem  lead- 
ers to  force  the  fighting  and  to  obtain  additional  territory  for 
the  extension  of  slavery  was  given  in  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto." 
At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  ministers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  Mr.  John  Y. 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Souh!',  was  held  to  consider  the  Vela- 
tion  of  tliQ  island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  They  came 
together  at  Osteud.  I^lgium,  and  drew  up  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  Cuba  was  territorially  a  part  of  tlie  United  States,  that  ita 
possession  by  a  foreign  power  was  detrimental  to  our  interest, 
that  on  offer  should  be  made  to  S[>ain  to  purchase  it,  and  that 
in  case  Spain  were  to  refuse  to  sell,  '*  by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if 
we  possess  the  power."  The  "Ostend  Sfanifcsto"  is  referred 
to  repeatedly  in  the  state  and  national  platforms  of  the  Be- 
pnblican  party. 

At  the  close  of  1855  the  situation  was  extremely  compli- 
cated. In  the  Eastern  States  there  were  four  parties,  —  the 
Democrats,  the  AMiigs,  the  Know-Nothings,  and  the  Republi- 
caus.  Tho  Democrats  and  Whigs  were  inclined  to  coalesce  in 
order  to  withstand  the  common  enemy,  the  Kepuhlicans,  whose 
party  was  acquiring  gigantic  strength.  The  days  of  the  Know- 
Nothing,  or  American,  party  were  numbered,  and  most  of  the 
members  had  fallen  away  to  the  Republican  party.  In  the 
West, — -except  in  Ohio,  where  a  remnant  of  the  Whig  party 
survived,  —  the  parties  were  two  only,  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican.  In  the  South  the  American  party  was  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  success,  having  absorbctl  most  of  tho  Whig 
strength.  Although  tho  Whig  party  had  not  formally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  really  only  a 
memory,  and  the  members  merely  accepted  and  voted  for  the 
candidates  of  tho  Know-Nothings. 

The  first  conventiou  preliminary  to  tho  election  of  1856 
was  that  of  the  Americans.     It  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 

1  For  ft  full  and  ndminble  snalysis  of  the  elections  of  1854,  see  BhodtiU  Bi^ 
tory,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58  et  Mg, 
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Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1856.  But  already  the 
"  National  Council  "  of  the  order  had  been  in  seseion  three 
days,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  and  had  adopted 
the  platform  of  the  party.     This  platform  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  An  humbla  nckiiowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  for  Hii 
protecting  care  vouchsafed  to  our  fathers  in  their  succesaful  revoln- 
tionary  struggle,  and  hitherto  manifested  to  us,  their  descendants, 
In  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  the  independence  and  the 
union  of  these  States. 

2.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Federal  Union  and  Constitution,  as 
the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  the  only  sure 
bulwark  of  American  independence. 

3.  Americans  must  rule  America;  and  to  tliia  end  native-bom 
citizens  should  be  selected  for  all  state,  federal,  and  municipal 
offices  of  government  employment,  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Nevertheless, 

4.  Persons  born  of  American  parents  residing  temporarily  abroad 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  native-born  citizena. 

6,  No  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station  (whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth)  who  recognizes  any  allegiance  or  obligation 
of  any  description  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power,  or 
who  refuses  to  recognize  the  federal  and  state  Constitutions  (each 
within  its  sphere)  as  paramount  to  all  other  laws  as  rules  of  politi- 
cal action. 

6.  The  unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  several  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and 
fraternal  good  will  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and, 
to  this  end,  non-interference  by  Congress  with  questions  apper- 
taining solely  to  the  individual  States,  and  non-intervention  by 
each  State  with  the  affairs  of  any  other  State. 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native-bom  and  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  permanently  residinf;  in  any  Terri- 
tory thereof,  to  frame  their  constitution  and  laws,  and  to  regulate 
their  domestic  and  social  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  subject  only  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  privilege  of 
admission  into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the  requisite  popu- 
lation for  one  representative  in  Congress ;  providtd^  alwatfs^  that 
none  but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  thereof,  and  who  have  a  fixed  residence 
in  any  such  Territory,  ought  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  or  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  said  Territory  or 
State. 

8.  An  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  no  State  or  Territory 
ought  to  admit  others  than  citizens  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  df 
holding  political  offices  of  the  United  States. 
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d.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  a  contanued 
residence  of  twenty-one  years,  of  aU  not  heretofore  provided  for, 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  citizenship  hereafter,  and  excluding 
aU  paupers  and  persons  convicted  of  crime  from  lauding  upon  our 
shores ;  but  no  interference  with  the  vested  rights  of  foreigners. 

10.  Opposition  to  any  union  between  Church  and  State;  no 
interference  with  religious  faith  or  worship,  and  no  test  oaths  for 
office. 

11.  Free  and  thorough  investigation  into  any  and  all  alleged 
abases  of  public  functionaries,  and  a  strict  economy  in  publio 
expenditures. 

12.  The  maintenance)  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  constitutionally 
enacted,  until  said  laws  shall  be  repealed  or  shall  be  declared  null 
and  void  by  competent  judicial  authority. 

13.  Opposition  to  the  reckleiifl  and  unwise  policy  of  the  preaent 
Administration  in  the  general  managemeut  of  our  national  affairs, 
and  more  especially  as  shown  in  removing  »'  Americans"  (by 
designation)  and  conservatives  in  principle  from  office,  and  placing 
foreigners  and  ultraists  in  their  places ;  as  shown  in  a  truckling 
aabserviuncytothe  stronger,  and  an  insolent  and  cowardly  bravado 
toward  the  weaker  powers;  as  shown  in  reopening  sectional 
agitation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  as  shown 
in  granting  to  unnaturalized  foreigners  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Kanimn  and  Nebraska;  aa  shown  in  its  vacillatiug  course  on  the 
Kansas  and  Xebrnska  question ;  as  shown  in  the  corruptions  whiub 
perrade  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government;  as  shown  in 
disgracing  meritorious  naval  officers  through  prejudice  or  caprice; 
and  as  shown  in  the  blundering  mismanagemf  nt  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

14.  Therefore^  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  consequences  otherwise  resulting  therefrom,  we  would 
build  up  the  **  American  Party  "  upon  the  principles  liereinbefore 
stated. 

15.  Tha^  each  State  Council  shall  have  authority  to  amend 
their  several  oonstitntions,  so  as  to  abolish  the  several  decrees,  and 
substitute  a  pledge  of  honor,  instead  of  other  obligations,  for 
fellowship  and  admission  into  the  party. 

IH.  A  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  political  principles  em- 
braced in  our  platform. 

The  convention,  which  met  on  the  22d,  consisted  of  227 
delegates  from  27  States  of  the  Union,  —  all  except  Maine, 
Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Having  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Ephraim  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey,  as  President,  and 
having  decided  cases  of  contested  seals,  the  convention  became 
involved  in  a  long  and  angry  discussion  of  the  right  of  the 
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National  Council  to  make  tbe  platform  of  Iho  party.     A  reeo 
lutioa  was  presented  :  — 

Th»t  the  National  Council  htm  no  authority  to  prescribe  a  plat- 
form of  principles  for  this  nominating  convention,  and  that  no 
candidate)  for  President  and  Vice-I*re»ident  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  slavery  in  territory  north  of  ^Q°  30',  by  congres- 
Bional  action,  shall  be  nominated  by  thb  Convention. 

A  motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table  was  accepted 
as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party.  The 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  141  to  59.  A  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  was  successful,  151 
to  51-  Thereupon  nearly  nil  the  delegates  from  New  England 
and  Ohio^  and  a  [»art  of  those  from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  witlulrow  from  the  convention.  An  informal  ballot 
gave  Millar-J  Fillmore  71  votes;  George  Law,  of  New  York,  27; 
Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  13;  and  32  votes  were  given  to 
seven  other  candidates,  from  one  to  eight  each.  On  the  formal 
vote  Mr.  Fillmore  had  171);  Mr.  Law  1^4;  Kenneth  Kaynor,  of 
North  Carolina,  14;  Judge  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  13;  Garrett 
Davis  10;  and  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas,  3.  Mr.  Fillmore 
had  a  majority  and  was  nominated.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Andrew  J.  Donelaon,  of  Tennes- 
secj  had  181 ;  Henry  J.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  12;  Kenneth 
Kaynor  8;  and  Percey  Walker,  of  Alabama,  8.  Mr.  Donelsoa 
was  declared  nominated  ;  and  the  convention  ndjonrnod.  Soon 
after  tliis  the  seceding  delegates  met  and  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent Colonel  John  C.  Frt^mout,  of  California,  and  for  Vice- 
President  ex-Governor  William  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  was 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  A  great  many  mem- 
bers still  adhered  to  the  party,  who  were  not  disposal  to  yield 
to  what  the  general  drift  of  sentiment  in  the  Northern  States 
regarded  as  the  arrogant  and  tinrcasonable  demands  of  the  slave 
interest.  The  divi.«>ion  of  the  party  was  most  serious  in  New 
Y^ork,  where  the  two  factions  were  now  known  as  the  *'  hards" 
and  the  *'  softs."  ^Ir.  Pierce  wa.**  in  high  favor  ^vith  the  South- 
em  delegates  and  with  the  Southern  people;  the  Northern  and 
more  moderate  wing  of  the  party  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
wlule  Mr.  Douglns  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  heart, 
and  was  repanled  as  the  most  natural  successor  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
strength,  Rhould  that  gentleman's  nomination  become  impos- 
sible-    The  excitement  at  Cincinnati^  where  the  convention  was 
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to  Beelf  nn  high  on  the  dan  bdan  Iha  wwrinn  hegfta,  and 
it  wn  freelj  aid  tint  the  Northcni  dgrtrgitm  woald  bolt  if 
Mr.  BoefanoMi  aboold  ht  defaitwi  Tba  pveLtBinaz^  intiiguiig 
hftfl  protMbly  nercr  beea  greater  in  anj  mtiwMil  soviiMtiiig 

conveotioo  than  it  wba  ftt  th«t  time. 

The  coareatMCi  net  on  the  2d  of  JaneL  All  the  States 
were  fallj  lepveaeated,  and  two  aeU  of  delegates  appeared 
from  each  of  the  Stat««  of  Xcw  Yocfc  and  Mueouri.  The 
opponents  of  Senator  Benton  were  the  *'  regulars  "  from  Mia- 
souri.  The  conLestante  signalized  their  advent  by  knocking 
down  the  door-keeper,  who  endearored  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  hall.  The  scene  was  an  incipient  riot.  When 
order  bed  been  restored,  the  presiding  officer  administenvi  to 
the  intruders  snch  a  stinging  rebuke  for  their  lawless  conduct 
that  they  retiretl,  and,  as  the  committee  on  credentials  reported 
against  their  claim,  they  were  seen  no  more.  The  "  bards  '*  and 
^'  softs  *'  of  New  York  were  quite  as  biitor  in  their  quarrel  as 
the  more  turbulent  Mtssourians;  but  they  waited  peaceably, 
and  finally  both  delegations  were  admitted,  each  delegate  to  bava 
half  a  vote.  The  permanent  chairman  was  John  E.  AYard,  of 
Georgia.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  two-thirds  rule.  On 
the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President.  James  Buchanan 
bad  135;  Franklin  Pierce  122;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  33;  and 
Lewis  Cass  -S.  The  Southern  States  gave  on  this  vote  72 
to  Mr.  Pierce ;  29  to  Mr,  Buclianan ;  and  14  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
The  North  gave  106  to  Buchanan;  50  to  Pierce;  19  to 
DougliiH ;  and  5  to  Cass.  On  the  second  and  siidHM^diug 
votes  Mr.  Buchanan's  strength  incroaseil  very  slowly  but  .stead- 
ily ;  Mr.  Pierce's  fell  olf  rapidly,  and  the  most  of  his  loss 
was  Mr.  Douglas's  gain ;  on  the  sixteenth  trial  the  result  was, 
for  Mr.  Buchanan  168 ;  for  Mr.  Pierce  none ;  for  Mr.  Douglas 
131 ;  and  for  Creneral  Cass  6.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  had  n  ma- 
jority on  the  tenth  vote»  and  ho  now  lacked  but  eighleon  of 
two  thirds.  On  the  seventeenth  vote  the  delegations  began 
changing  in  bis  favor,  he  received  all  the  votes,  2%,  and  was 
declared  nominated.  Ten  candidates  were  vot«d  for  as  can- 
didates for  Vice-President  on  the  first  trial.  The  loader  was 
John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  with  59  votes,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  John  C.  Breclcinridge,  of  Kentucky,  with  55.  Linn 
Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  had  ^;  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
31;  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  31;  Aaron  V.  Hrown, 
of  Tennessee,  29;  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  North  CaroLiutii   13; 
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Benjamin  Fitzpntrick,  of  Alabama,  11 ;  Trusten  Polk,  of  Mi» 
soiiri,  5  ;  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  of  Toxns,  2.  On  the  second 
Tot«  tlm  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimously  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  opposition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  subsequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lauds;  against  a  national  bank;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  the^e  the 
following  were  added  :  — 

And  ichereaSf  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  convention,  an  adverse 
political  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  to  bo  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  tha 
American  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  it«  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  socie- 
ties, by  wliatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

Remlved,  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States  having 
been  laid  iu,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  in  matters  o£ 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birtli,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  conati- 
tutional,  or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  organization  upon  religioiu  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  Stat^  of  America,  against  Catholica 
and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justitied  by  the  past  history  or  future 
proepecta  of  the  country,  nor  in  uni-K^u  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguiahes  the 
American  system  of  popular  goveniment. 

Renolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  sec- 
tional issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  right* 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  instiLulions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  arfi  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  tho 
Constitution;  that  all  ofTort«of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calciilated  to  lead  to  the  most 
aUu-raing  and  dangerous  conaequences,  and  that  all  such  efforta  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  dluiinish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
-whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congreas;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acU 
known  as  the  **  compromise  "  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850.  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  8er^•ice  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
OT  so  changed  us  to  destroy  or  impair  its  elhciency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798,  uud  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madiaun  to  theV'irgiuiti  legislature  In 
1709 :  that  it  adopts  these  prlncipU's  as  cunstitutitig  one  of  the  tuain 
foundations  of  iu  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  thum  out 
in  their  obvious  metiniug  and  Import 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subuisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union, — 

1.  liesotved,  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  Uie  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose,  if  consummatedi 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  thu  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  sa  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  sale  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  ct>untry 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservatiou  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  ISM. 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama^  11 ;  Trusten  Polk,  of  Mi» 
aouri,  5 ;  and  Thoruaa  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  eecood 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  ^Ir.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimously  nominated. 

The  platform,  wliich  was  adopted  without  opposition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1S44,  and  repeated 
in  aubeequcut  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  18-10,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  knds ;  against  a  national  bank ;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added  :  — 

And  whereas.  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  couveiitiou,  an  adverse 
political  and  ivligious  test  ha«  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  tliat  the 
American  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  socie- 
ties, by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

J^esotvedy  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  in  matters  of 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  Ameriran  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  organization  upon  religioiLs  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  (he  Tnited  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-born,  is  neitber  juetitied  by  the  past  history  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiaily  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Resolvedo  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  see* 
tional  issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  moat 
alarming  and  danj^eroufl  cnnaRquence8,  and  that  all  8Uch  eflfort^  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminifth  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  tho 
whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acta 
known  aa  the  *•  compromiae  "  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1B50,  tlie  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  laltor 
included ;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealedt 
or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  l>o  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  la  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutlona  of 
I70d»  and  [n  the  report  of  Mr.  Madisun  to  the  Virginia  legislature  In 
1799  :  that  it  adopt<i  these  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  its  political  crt;ed.  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out 
in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people.  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  — 

1.  Rfisolivd,  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  tho  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  the  Territoriea,  and  whoso  avowed  purpose,  if  consuinmatedi 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  I^emocracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Xebra^ka  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organizatiou  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  11;  Trusten  Folk,  of  Mift 
Bouri,  5 ;  anJ  Tlioraaa  J.  Kusk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  second 
vot«  tho  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  othet 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  waa 
unanimously  nominate<l. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  opposition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  aubflequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  oixler,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands;  against  a  national  bank;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  tho  jirivilegcf;  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added  :  — ■ 

And  whereas.  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  prc'<ieces8ors  in  national  convention,  an  adverse 
political  and  religions  test  has  been  socretly  organized  by  a  party 
olainiiiig  to  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
Americun  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  IheretOf 
and  declare  it^  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  soci&> 
ties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

ReAolvcdf  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  Stat<»8  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  m  matters  of 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birtb,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  baae-s 
its  exclusive  orgauization  upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justified  by  the  past  history  or  futiire 
prospects  of  thp  country,  nor  in  uni.son  with  tlie  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

liemtved^  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  ujwn  the  sec- 
tional issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
State»,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  Bteps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alamiinK  and  dangerou.s  consequencea,  and  that  all  such  efforta  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  atabllity  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  Rubject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "compromise"  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850,  the  act  fur  reclaituing  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  Ix^ing  designed  to  carry  out  an  exprefw  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  flo  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginta  resolutions  of 
1793,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madisdu  tu  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1790  :  that  it  atlopts  these  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  Ihem  out 
in  their  obvious  mcaniDg  and  import 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people.  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union, — 

1.  Rrxohfd^  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  p>aramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  tlic  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purj^se,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  soimd  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  coufirnied 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  11 ;  TniBtcn  Polk,  of  Mi» 
eouri,  5  ;  and  Thomoa  J.  Ku^k,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  second 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimoualy  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  opposition,  he- 
gins  with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
iu  subsequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lauds;  against  a  national  bonk;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added  :  — 

And  whereas^  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  nniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  convention,  an  adverse 
poUlical  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
olaiming  to  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
American  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  socie- 
ties, by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

Renolved^  That  the  foundation  of  this  Uniou  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  in  matters  of 
religious  cpucernment,  and  no  respect  of  peraona  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  organization  upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  Aud  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justitied  by  the  past  history  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  nninon  witli  the  spirit  of  tolerar 
Uon  and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Refolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  doolaraiions  nf  former  conventions  ujwn  the  sec- 
tional isaue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  tlie  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
aiarraing  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  have 
on  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  tlie  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  i»ermanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
tlie  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form,  will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "compromise"  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850,  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provi- 
sion  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  BO  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficipncy. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whotever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  l>e  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  In  tbc  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1704.  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  ^Madison  to  the  Vlrginhi  Icglalalore  in 
1709  ;  tlmt  it  adopts  these  principlt-s  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  lis  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out 
in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  whicli  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  — 

1.  Re$oU^(If  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  cunceruicig  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treaiton  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  |>eople  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  ite  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interfprence  of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
ty  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  iu  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama^  11 ;  TruBten  Polk,  of  Mis 
souri,  5  J  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  second 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  wcro  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimously  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  oppoaition,  bo- 
gins  with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  subsequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  18^10,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands ;  against  a  national  bank ;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  llie  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added :  — 

And  where^n^  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  convention,  an  adverse 
political  and  religions  teat  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  to  Iw  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
American  D<?mocracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  iti  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  socie- 
ties, by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

Resolt^Mj  Tliat  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  i^n  matters  of 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persona  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  const!- 
tational,  or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  basea 
its  exclusive  organization  upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justified  by  the  past  history  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  fieeduni  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Henulved,  That  we  reiferate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  sec- 
tional issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  arfl  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  api)ertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibitwl  by  the 
Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alaniiiug  aud  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforta  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanoed  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "  compromise  "  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850,  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provi. 
sion  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  etBciency. 

3.  That  tlie  I>emocratic  party  Mrill  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  afiptation  of  the  slavery  question^ 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  th» 
principles  laid  duwu  ia  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798.  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  legislature  In 
1799  ;  tliat  it  adopts  these  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  nf  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out 
in  their  obvious  meaning  and  Import 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  & 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  Ihu  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union, — 

1.  Rtttolvtd,  Tliat,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  puqjose,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  tlie  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  C-ongress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  18i>0,  confirmed 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 


2M  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  11 ;  Truaten  Polk,  of  Mia 
aouri,  5 }  and  Thomas  J.  Kusk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  second 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimously  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  oppoaition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  subsequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  Oi  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands ;  again&t  a  national  bank ;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  the«e  the 
following  were  added :  — 

And  whereon.  Since  tlie  foregoing  declaration  was  uniformly 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  conventioo,  an  adverse 
political  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  U)  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proj>er  that  the 
Amei'icun  Deniocnicy  should  dourly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  soci&> 
ties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 

Resolped,  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  i^n  matters  of 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  juatly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  organization  ujx)n  religious  o]iinionH  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  cnisa^le  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-born,  is  neither  justified  by  the  past  history  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  [>eculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Rt$ohed,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  seo- 
tional  issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere Tuith  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  proliibited  by  the 
Constitution  ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Alvolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
lUorming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  eflforta  hare 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminUh  the  happine^of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
Dot  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  inatitutions. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "  compromiHe  "  measures,  settled  hy  the  Congress 
of  1850,  the  act  for  reclaiining  fugitives  from  sen'ice  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it^  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  dowu  in  tlie  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798.  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madi»on  to  the  Virginia  legislature  In 
1790 ;  tliat  it  adopts  these  principles  as  coustituting  one  of  tho  main 
foundations  of  its  political  iTetxl.  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out 
in  their  obvious  mcuuiug  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  — 

1.  Rfi»olced^  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platformN  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
Iftw  in  the  Territories,  and  whase  avowed  purpose,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracjf 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  tho  organic  laws 
eatablishiDg  tlie  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Cohimbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
both  the  Democratic  and  ^\liig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and  rightly  applied 

U)  the  organization  of  the  Territories  In  1854. 
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Beujamin  FitzpHtrick,  of  Alabama,  11 ;  Trusten  Polk,  of  Mift 
ftourif  5 ;  and  Thomas  J.  Kusk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  second 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
unanimuusly  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  waa  adopted  without  opposition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  subttequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  nameiy,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands;  against  a  national  bank;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasury;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added :  — 

And  wheretUj  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  waa  nniformly 

adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  conveution,  an  adverse 
political  and  n^ligious  test  has  been  secretly  organisied  by  a  porty 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
American  Democracy  should  ciearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret  political  sooie- 
ties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  l»e  called, 

ResoliKd,  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  andpreeraLoent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  ^n  matters  of 
religious  cpncernraeut,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  organization  upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  iti  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-horn,  is  neither  justitied  by  the  past  liistory  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiai'ly  distinguishes  the 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Henolved,  That  we  reit<*rate  with  renewed  energy  of  yturpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  sec- 
tional issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  llie  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Alwlitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take 
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incipient  gtef  m  wkliBW,  tl— ■io,  are  oaJml^t^  to  lead  to  the  most 
alanuiDg  and  dnogHvvs  cooMqaMMM,  aad  thai  all  soch  efforts  hftre 
ap  JnaTtraMn  jeadeocy  to  ttimrniah  thb  hanteeaaof  the  people  and 
eadaager  the  atabilitf  and  pfTMantnfy  of  tke  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  bj  any  friend  of  our  political  iuatitutiona. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  oarers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  aUvery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democralic  party  of  the  Union^  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  bj  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "compromise"  measures, settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850>  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
included;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  oat  an  express  provi- 
BioD  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  tho 
principles  laid  down  tn  tbc  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1796,  and  in  xlw  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  legislature  In 
1799 :  that  it  ailopts  these  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  U  resolved  to  carry  them  out 
in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  tet^t  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitntion  and  the  Union, — 

1.  Reioli^d,  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  eo- 
operation  of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platformH  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistanoe  to 
faw  in  the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purjHise,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Demooraoy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
estalrlishingthe  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  U]v)n 
which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  ita  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  !uin- 
interference  of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850|  confirmed 
ty  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1B52,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854. 
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3.  That  by  the  nniform  application  of  the  Democratic  principle 
to  the  orgaiiiiatiou  of  Territories,  aiid  the  admission  of  new  SttttM 
with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  as  they  may  elect,  the  equal  rights  > 
of  all  tlie  States  will  be  preserved  intact,  the  original  compacts  of 
the  ConKtiiutioii  maiiitaine<J  inviolate,  and  the  fwrjwtuity  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Union  Insnred  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  embracing, 
in  peace  and  harmony,  every  future  American  State  that  may  be 
constituted  or  annexed  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 

Jirsotvedy  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Xebraska,  acting  through  the 
legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  actual  resi- 
dents, and  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it, 
to  form  a  constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  States. 

Resolved,  Finally,  that  in  view  of  the  condition  of  popular  in- 
stitutions in  the  Old  World  (and  the  dangerous  tendencies  uf  seo 
tional  agitation,  combined  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  civil  and 
religious  disabilities  against  the  rights  of  acquiring  and  enjoying 
citizenship  in  our  own  land],  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved, 
with  increased  responsibility,  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
country,  as  the  party  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby  the  Union  of  the  States;  and  to 
sustain  and  advance  among  us  concttitutional  liberty,  by  continu- 
ing to  resist  all  monopolies  nnd  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  nt  the  expense  of  the  many  ;  and  by  a  Hgilant  and  con- 
stant adlierence  to  those  principles  and  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this 
groat  and  progressive  people. 

1.  RexotvetJ,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  ques- 
tion whatever.  The  lime  has  come  for  the  j«ople  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  progressive 
free  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  by  solemn  manifestations  to 
place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful  example. 

2.  Resoh'fd,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with 
reference  to  the  other  states  of  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce  and  the  deveIoj)mcnt  of  our  growing  power, 
requires  that  we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Their  bearing  and  import  admit  of  no  miscon- 
struction, and  should  be  applied  with  unbending  rigidity. 

8.  Resolved^  That  the  great  highway,  which  nature  ns\  well  as 
the  asseut  of  states  most  immediately  interested  in  its  maiutenanc« 
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hfts  marked  out  for  free  comtnunication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  constitutes  oufl  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments realized  by  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  in  the  unconquerable 
energj'  of  our  p<»ople ;  and  that  result  would  be  secured  by  a  timely 
and  etficient  exertion  of  the  control  which  we  have  the  right  to 
claim  over  it ;  and  no  power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  imx>ede 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with  relations  that  it  may 
Buit  our  policy  to  establish  between  our  government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  within  whose  dominions  it  lies.  We  can, 
under  no  circnmstancefl,  surrender  our  preponderance  in  the  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  arising  ont  of  it 

4.  Re^olvedj  That,  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  regen- 
erate that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  aoroas 
the  inter-occanic  isthmus. 

5.  liesoh'ed.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next 
administration  that  every  propter  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  permanent 
protection  to  the  great  outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil  and  the  commodities 
created  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our  Western  valleys  ai^l  of 
the  Union  at  large. 

Reiclfedy  That  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  has  been 
true  to  Democratic  principles,  and  therefore  true  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  In  the  face  of  violent  opposition  he  has  main- 
tained the  laws  at  home,  and  indicated  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  abroad ;  and  therefore  we  proclaim  our  unqualified  admi- 
ration of  his  measures  and  policy. 

The  first  Republican  national  convention  was  the  outcomo 
of  B  preliminary  convention  held  at  Pittsburg  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  February  22,  1856.  The  Pittsburg  meeting  was 
called  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Republican  atate  committeea 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Now  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  There  were  repre*- 
seutativea  of  twenty-three  States  in  attendance.  A  long  ad- 
dress "  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  wag  adopted  ;  and 
it  was  voted  to  call  a  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-Prefiident,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill, 

The  convention  met  on  the  day  named.  The  delegates 
were  too  enthusiastic  and  united  in  their  purpose  to  bo  care- 
ful about  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  States,  or  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  credentials  of  their  fellow-members.     All 
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the  Northern  Slates  were  represented,  as  were  also  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  Territories  of  Minn«- 
Bota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  reported  that  more  than  one  thonsand  delegates  were  in 
attendance,  but  the  vote  for  candidates  disclosed  less  than  six 
hundred.  New  York  cast  9G  votes,  Pennsylvania  81,  and 
Ohio  69 ;  but  many  of  the  more  remote  State*  wore  under- 
represented.  Kobert  Emmet,  of  New  York^  formerly  a  Demo- 
crat, was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Colonel  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  the  {>erinauent  president.  The  eiithusiaan 
and  the  hopefulness  of  the  delegates  were  unbounded.  For 
the  first  time  they  found  themselves  in  a  party  united  by 
what  they  deemed  a  great  moral  purpose,  and  not  by  conaider*- 
tions  of  temporary  expediency.  The  convention  gave  itself  up 
to  a  season  of  Bpeech-nmking  of  the  most  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic character.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  new  party, 
barely  two  years  old,  seemed  to  justify  them  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  national  victory. 

Much  depended,  for  suclt  a  party  even  more  than  for  an  old 
and  establiblied  party,  upon  the  quality  of  the  candidate. 
William  11.  Seward,  of  New  York,  no  doubt  represented  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  party  on  public  questions  better 
and  more  prominently  than  any  otht^r  public  man  ;  but  he  had 
seen  the  formation  of  the  purty  with  reluctance,  and,  not  being 
80  optimistic  as  to  expect  an  election,  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date. The  next  choice  might  have  l>een  Senator  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio ;  but  he  had  been  so  fully  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party  that  his  ability  to  carry  Ohio  was  doubtful, 
and  he  withdrew.  John  McLean,  also  of  Ohio,  Postmaster^ 
Qeneral  under  Monroe  and  Adnms,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  1820,  was  regarded  as  a  strong  candidate, 
but  las  name  was  also  withdrawn.  The  only  remaining  can- 
didate who  had  been  prominently  mentioned  was  Colonel  John 
C.  Fremont,  whose  political  experience  was  limited  to  a  brief 
service  as  senator  from  California,  and  whoso  political  opin- 
ions were  almost  unknown.  U|>on  an  urgent  representaliou 
that  Fremont  would  be  unable  to  carry  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
McLean  was  again  brought  forward  as  a  candidate.  On  as 
informal  ballot  Fremont  received  359  votes,  Judge  McLean 
196,  Charles  Sumner,  of  MasBnchumilts,  2,  and  William  H. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  1.  Colonel  Fremont  was  thereupon 
unanimously  nominated.     An   informal   ballot  was   likewiao 
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taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  Willinm  L.  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey,  had  259;  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  110; 
Kathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  4G ;  and  twelve  other 
candidates  received  some  votes  each.  Mr.  Dayton  was  then 
tinanimoualy  nominated.  The  selection  of  Fremont  was  duo 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  tliat  he  had  already  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  seceding  Know-Kothings,  and  a  communication 
from  the  officers  of  the  convention  which  placed  him  in  nomi- 
nation was  fre(iuently  referred  to,  but  was  not  read.  Gov- 
ernor Jolmston,  who  was  nominated  by  the  seceding  Americana 
for  Vice-President,  received  two  votes  only  in  the  Republican 
convention. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  :  — 

Tills  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  call 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States^  without  regard  to 
past  political  difiereuees  or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istratioi),  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory ;  in  favor  of 
admitting  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  of  restoring  the  action  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson ; 
and  who  purpose  to  unite  in  presenting  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  anrl  Vice-President,  do  resolve  as  follows  ;  — 

Retolvetl,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal 
Constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Republican 
institutions,  and  that  tlie  federal  CouKtitution,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  shall  be  preserved. 

Resolved^  That  with  our  republican  fathers  we  hold  it  to  l>e  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
primary  object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  federal  government 
were  to  secure  these  rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction ;  that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive 
legistalioti  prohibiting  its  existence  or  extenRion  therein;  that  we 
deny  the  authority  of  Congit'ss,  of  a  territorial  lepiMlature,  of  any 
individual  or  association  of  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
slavery  in  any  Territory'  of  the  United  States,  while  the  present 
Constitution  sliall  W  muintaiued. 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  SOVOT' 
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eign  power  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  for  their 
gOTerninetit,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  TcrritoHes  thoee 
twin  relice  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery. 

Resolved^  That  while  the  CooBtitution  of  the  United  States  waa 
ordained  and  e9t4ib]i9hed  by  the  people  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  jiu>tice,  ensure  domestic  trauquiUily,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  and  secure  the  blesBings  of  libeHy^ 
and  contains  ample  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  citizen,  the  dearest  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently  and  Tiolenlly  taken 
&om  them;  their  territory  has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force; 
Apnrious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  oflloera 
have  been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by 
the  military  power  of  the  government,  t^Tannical  and  unconstitu* 
tiona]  laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced;  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  have  been  infringed;  test  oaths  of 
an  extraordinary  and  entangling  nature  have  been  imposed  ae  a 
condition  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office ; 
tlie  right  of  on  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  has  been  deuied;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  jHsrsona,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  has  been  violated ;  they  hare  been 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  proiwrty  without  due  process  of  law ; 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  p^cf^s  has  been  abridged ;  the 
right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect ; 
murders,  robberies,  and  arsons  have  been  instigated  and  encour- 
aged, and  the  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished;  — 
that  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge,  sanction, 
and  procurement  of  the  present  administration ;  and  that  for  this 
high  crime  against  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  humanity, 
we  arraign  the  administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  agents, 
supporters,  apologists,  and  accessories,  either  before  or  after  the 
fact,  before  the  country  and  before  the  world,  and  that  it  is  our 
fixed  purpose  to  bring  the  actunl  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious 
outrages,  and  their  accomplices,  to  a  sure  and  condign  punishment 
hereafter. 

i?<r.io/iyrf.  That  Kansas  should  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  with  her  present  free  Countitution,  as  at  once 
the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  to  wliich  they  are  entitled,  and  of 
ending  the  civil  strife  now  raging  in  her  territory. 

Rexolvtdt  That  the  highwayman's  plea,  that  "might  makes 
right,"  embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring  sbajne  and 
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dishonor  upon  any  ^oremment  or  people  that  gave  it  their  tano- 
tion. 

Hetolufd^  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  most 
central  and  practicable  route,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  vrhole  country,  and  that  the  Federal  government 
ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction  ; 
and,  as  an  auxiliaiy  thereto,  tlie  immediate  couatruetion  of  an 
emigrant  route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Beaaivedt  That  a[ipropriation9  by  C-ongress  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  authoi^ 
ized  by  the  Constitution,  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  ita  citizens. 

Sesolwd,  That  we  invite  the  affiliation  and  cooperation  of  the  men 
of  all  parties,  however  difToring  from  us  in  other  respects,  in  Bup- 
port  of  the  principles  herein  declared  ;  and  believing  that  the  spirit 
of  our  Institutions  as  well  as  tlie  Constitution  of  our  couutry  gutirua- 
tees  liberty  of  conscience  and  I'quiility  of  rights  amoug  citizens,  we 
oppose  all  legislation  impairing  their  security. 

One  other  convention  was  held,  that  of  the  Whigs,  at  Baiti* 
more,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  there  was  a  more  or 
less  full  representation  of  twenty-six  States.  Ko  delegates 
were  present  from  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  or  Cali- 
fornia. Edwurd  Bates,  of  Missouri,  was  the  president.  The 
proceedings  were  brief  and  uninteresting.  The  nominations  of 
Fillmore  and  Donelson  were  accepted  by  resolution,  and  the 
following  platform  was  adoptod  :  — 

Resolvtd^  That  the  WTiigs  of  the  United  States,  now  here  as- 
sembled, hereby  declare  their  reverence  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  national  Union, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  do  all  in  their  jiowor  to  preserve  them 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  have  no  new  principles  to 
announce,  no  new  platform  to  establish,  but  are  content  to  broadly 
rest  —  where  tlieir  fathers  rested  —  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wishing  no  safer  guide,  no  higher  law. 

ReMtvedj  That  we  regard  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety 
the  present  disordered  condition  of  our  national  affairs,  —  a  portion 
of  the  country  ravaged  by  civil  war,  large  sections  of  our  popula- 
tion embittered  by  mutual  recriminations ;  and  we  distinctly  trace 
these  lalamities  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  duty  by  the  present 
national  administration. 

Resolved^  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
Dy  the  conjunction  in  political  unity  of  widespread  geographical 
sections,  materially  differing  not  only  in  climate  and  products,  but 
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in  social  and  domestic  institutions;  and  that  any  cause  that  shall 
permanently  array  Die  different  sections  of  the  Union  in  political 
hostility  and  orfranized  parties,  founded  only  on  geographical  dis- 
tinctions, must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  a  continuance  of  the 
national  Union. 

ReitotveU,  That  the  \Miigs  of  the  United  States  declare,  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  political  faith,  an  absolute  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing geographical  parties.  The  danger  so  clearly  disoerned  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country  has  now  l>ecome  fearfully  apparent  in 
the  agitation  now  convulsing  the  nation^  and  must  be  arrested  at 
once  if  we  would  preserve  our  Constitution  and  our  Union  from 
dismemberment,  and  the  name  of  America  from  being  blotted 
out  from  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

Regolvttlf  That  all  who  revere  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
must  look  with  alarm  at  the  jmrties  in  the  field  in  the  present 
presidential  campaign,  —  one  claiming  only  to  represent  sixteen 
Northern  States,  and  the  other  appealing  mainly  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  Southern  States;  that  tlie  success  of  either 
faction  must  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  now  threatens  to  wrap 
our  dearest  interests  in  a  common  ruin. 

Reitolvedy  That  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil  so  appalling  is  to 
support  a  candidate  pledged  to  neither  of  the  geographical  sections 
now  arrayed  in  political  antagonism,  but  holding  both  in  a  just  and 
e<]ual  regard.  \Ve congratulate  the  ftiendsof  the  Union  that  such 
a  candidate  exists  in  Millard  Fillmore. 

Resolved,  That,  without  adopting  or  referring  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  party  which  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a 
candidate,  we  look  to  him  as  a  well-tried  and  faitliful  friend  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  eminent  alike  for  hia  wisdom  and 
firmness;  for  his  justice  and  moderation  in  our  foreign  relations; 
for  his  calm  and  paciHc  temperament,  so  well  l>ecoming  the  head 
of  a  great  nation ;  for  his  devotion  to  the  Constitutiou  in  its  true 
spirit;  his  inflexibility  in  executing  the  laws;  but,  beyond  all 
these  attributes,  in  possessing  the  one  transcendent  merit  of  being 
a  representative  of  neither  of  the  two  sectional  parties  now  strug- 
gling for  political  supremacy. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  present  exigency  of  political  affairs,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  subordinate  questions  of  admin- 
istration  in  the  exercising  of  the  constitntional  powers  of  the  gov< 
ernmeiit.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  civil  Mar  is  raging,  and  that 
the  Union  is  imperilled ;  and  we  proclaim  the  conviction  that  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  presidency  will  furnish  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  an  extraordinary  one.  It 
was  sluggish  enough  in  the  South,  where  the  only  candidates 
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were  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Fillraore ;  for  Mr.  Budianon  had 
the  support  of  the  entire  slaveholding  interest,  and  of  all  who 
were  cunctmed  for  the  mainteuftnce  of  the  political  power  of 
the  slavery  system.  But  in  the  North  the  Kepublicana  con- 
ducted a  canvasa  rivalling  that  of  1840  in  enthusiasm,  and 
having  behind  it  what  the  "  hard  cider  "  campaign  lacked,  — a 
definite  moral  purpose  and  a  clearly  understood  policy.  Great 
jmlilical  clubs  were  organized,  wliich  murchod  from  place  to 
place  visiting  each  other,  uniformed  and  bearing  torches.  Im- 
mense public  meetingA  were  held,  and  the  Northern  heart  was 
fired  as  it  had  never  been  before.  Nevertheless  the  Kepubli- 
can  canvass  was  destined  to  end  in  defeat,  although  the  earlier 
elections  of  the  autumn  indicated  a  Kepuhlican  victory.  In 
Vermont  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  voles  were  Republican; 
and  Maine,  which  had  been  carried  in  1855  by  a  fusion  party 
of  Democrats  and  "straight"  Whigs,  was  now  carried  by  the 
Bepublicans  by  almost  18,000  majority.  But  the  October 
elections  were  unfavorable  ;  for,  while  Ohio  gave  a  Rppublican 
majority.  Indiana  was  lust,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  on  the  state  ticket  a  majority  over  the  Re- 
publican and  Whig  vote  combined.  "The  Quakers  did  not 
come  out,"  it  was  said  ;  but  all  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
time  knew  that  the  election  was  loat  for  the  Republicans. 

Thirty-one  States  participated  in  the  election.  The  popular 
and  electoral  votes  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  was  enlivened  by  a  scene 
unlike  any  which  had  ever  occurred.  The  usual  resolution 
for  counting  the  votes  was  adopted.  If  it  was  known  in 
advance  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  the  certificate 
of  any  State,  it  does  not  so  appear  from  the  record ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  electors  for  Wisconsin  had  not  met  on  the 
day  fixed  by  law,  which  day,  says  the  Constitution  itself, 
'*  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States,'*  but  on 
the  next  day  after.  A  severe  snowstorm  had  prevented  the 
electors  from  reaching  the  capital  of  the  State  in  season  to  give 
their  votes  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  they  had  met  and 
vottid  on  the  4th. 

When  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  were  presented  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  HnuaeB,  an  objection  was  made  to  coun^ 
ing  them.  The  pre-sidcnt,  jtm  tcmpftre  of  the  Senate,  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Manon,  of  Virginia,  ruled  that  debate  was 
not  in  order  while  the  tellers  were  counting  the  votes.     The 
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count  having  been  conclude<i,  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Virginin,  of  tlie 
House  of  Representjitives,  inquired  if  it  would  then  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  votes  of  WiBconsin  be  exclude<].  The 
president  ruled  tliat  it  was  not  in  order.  Senator  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  asked  if  the  chair  decided  "  that  Congre£5|  in 
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no  form,  haH  power  to  decide  upon  tho  validity  or  invalidity 
of  a  vote."  The  president,  having  dieclaimcd  the  intention 
to  make  any  such  decision,  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  votes, 
giving  Bvichanan  and  T^rockinridge  174  each,  and  FrOmont  and 
Dayton  114  each  (which  included  the  votes  of  Wisconsin), 
and  to  declare  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidates.  Pro- 
tests vfevc  raised  on  all  sidea^  from  both  parties  and  by  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the 
presiding  otiicer  that  no  debate  was  in  order,  a  long  and 
rambling  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  most  diverse  viewa 
were  ailvanced.  The  discussion  was  at  last  cut  short  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Senate.  The  matter  was  immediately  re- 
sumed in  each  House,  and  discussion  was  continued  for  two 
days.  The  debates  on  that  occasion  are  the  most  valuable 
for  the  student  of  political  history,  as  to  this  c^siis  omissus 
of  the  Constitution,  that  have  ever  taken  place,  because  the 
question  was  considered  without  a  spirit  of  partisanship.  The 
vote  of  Wisconsin  would  not  affect  the  result,  whether  counted 
or  rejected.  There  was  much  ignorance  of  the  Constitution 
displayed  by  many  of  the  speakers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  discussed  the  question  with  profound  learning 
and  with  great  ability. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  most  iutereat- 
ing  debate.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  summarise 
some  of  tho  views  advanced.  On  the  main  question,  Repub- 
licans generally  thought  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
counted;  Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  took  the  contrary  view. 
Upon  the  question  who,  under  the  Constitution,  should  count, 
that  is,  who  decide  what  were  votes,  tho  divergonco  of  opinion 
was  amazing.  Some  contented  themselves  with  asserting  that 
the  power  was  in  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  votes, 
leaving  tho  method  of  exercising  the  power  to  be  detennined 
by  law.  But  it  was  maintained  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Kentucky,  that  the  "  votes  are  to  be  returned  to  ua, 
and  counted  by  uttf  and  the  House  of  Represeut^itives  are  ad- 
mitted to  bo  present  at  the  count  to  prevent  a  combination,  a 
clandestine  operation,  a  secret  session,  a  coup  (Tdtat,  .  .  .  The 
votes  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  counted  by  the 
S«mate."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of 
Kentucky,  maintained  in  the  House  that  that  body  was  the 
sole  judge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  took 
tho  same  view.     The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
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for  the  House  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  into  an  election 
of  President. 

There  was  still  another  point  on  which  the  difference  of 
opinion  was  decided.  The  president  of  the  Senate  stoutly 
affirmed  that  he  had  neither  counted  nor  rejected  the  votes, 
although  he  had  said  ^  "The  state  of  the  votes  as  delivered 
by  the  tellers  is  .  .  .  for  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  114 
votcfl."  Many  senators  sustAined  the  aasertion  of  Mr.  Mason 
that  he  had  not  counted  the  votes,  while  others  declared  that 
be  bad  counted  them.  Numerous  resolutions  were  offered  in 
each  branch,  but  the  delKite  produced  nothing  more  than  a 
resolution  of  formal  notification  to  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge  that  they  had  been  elected.  The  opinion  that 
the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  considered,  and 
the  doubtful  points  determined  by  laAv,  was  generally  ex- 
pressed ;  but^  as  soon  as  the  matter  in  hand  was  disposed  of, 
the  subject  was  dropjicd.  The  Congress  was  then  in  the  last 
month  of  its  term,  and  it  was  too  busy  to  take  further  notice 
of  a  danger  [Mst  which  might  never  return.  Consequently  the 
disputed  point  was  left  for  a  Republican  Congress  to  decide, 
according  to  the  political  exigency  of  the  hour,  in  the  midst 
ttf  a  civil  war. 


THE  LAST  STRUGGLE  OF  SLAVERY 


BuRrN'a  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administpation  the 
country  waa  driXting  steadily  towarti  civil  war.  The  issue 
between  slavery  and  unti-elavery  waa  joined  at  all  points. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision,  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
■oon  after  the  new  President  waa  inatigiirated,  sustained  the 
Siiuthernera'  contention  aa  to  their  rights  of  property  so  fully 
nif  to  justify  the  bitter  comment  upon  it  that  it  made  "  Slavery 
national,  Freedom  sectional."  The  Republicans  would  not 
accept  the  dictum  as  final.  If  the  Constitution  must  be  takea 
to  support  the  vfuw  taken  by  the  court,  they  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  Constitution  aud  follow  the  "  higher  law  "  proclaimed 
by  Seward. 

The  struggle  over  Kansas,  which  had  begun  in  the  first  year 
of  Pierce's  administration,  continued  under  his  aucceasor  until 
early  in  1861,  after  secession  had  begun,  when  the  State  was 
admitted  without  slavery.  The  story  of  the  contest  fills  one 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  American  political  history.  It  is  a 
record  of  perfidy  and  violence.  The  attempt  to  force  the 
Locompton  constitution  upon  the  people,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  waa 
matched  in  baseness  by  the  offer  by  Congress  of  a  bribe  to 
the  people  if  they  wo\ild  accept  it.  The  South,  struggling 
as  it  was  to  ninintain  the  political  power  of  the  section  and 
of  its  social  system,  and  backed  by  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity in  the  laml,  had  a  technical  justification  for  every  claim 
which  it  put  forth  to  the  possession  of  Kansas  as  a  field  for 
the  extension  of  slavery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
seuse  of  the  Northern  people  waa  outraged  by  the  effort  to 
force  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people,  and  by  the  repeated 
violations  of  good  faitli  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  the  attempt  successful.  Kansas  had  seven  governors 
in  five  years.  One  of  them  was  removed  because  he  would 
not  be  made  the  tool  of  the  pro-slavery  party.     Another,  a 
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Mississippian,  an  ex-«eDator,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  whole  of  Polk's  admiiUBtration,  resigned  because 
tho  President  would  not  keep  ofHcially  the  pledge  which  he 
had  mode  verbally  to  the  govemor^  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  whole  Lecomptou  consti- 
tution. 

The  line  which  separated  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  was  brood ;  but  tliere  was  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  within  the  ranks  of  each  \mviy.  Kveu  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  beginning  to  tbiuk  that  an  organization  had 
been  formed  which  they  could  join  with  consistency,  one 
from  which  they  might  hope  great  things.  There  was  a 
wide  dilTerence,  nevertheless,  between  them  and  the  most 
conservative  Kepublicans,  who  would  not  go  beyond  a  firm 
and  decided  conviction  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  any 
Territory  in  opposition  either  to  the  will  of  Congress  or  to 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  But  while  tho  Kepub- 
licans^  being  a  party  in  opposition^  could  and  did  act  together, 
tho  Democrats  were  split  into  two  factions.  "Senator  Douglas, 
who  had  been  a  leader  for  the  South  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  revolted  against  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Lecompton  constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  Korth  was  so  strong  as  to  carry  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  section  with  him.  In 
tlie  South  he  had  some  followers,  and  in  the  North  many 
Democrats  opposed  his  "popular  sovereignty"  doctrine  and 
accepted  the  Southern  view.  The  office-holders  stood  by  the 
administration,  which  opposed  Douglas,  with  a  reasonable  ap- 
prehenfiion  of  the  consequences  of  taking  another  course.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  men  at  the  North  who  were  int-ellec- 
tually  convinced  that  the  constitutional  position  assumed  in 
defence  of  slavery  extension  was  correct ;  while  others  were 
with  the  administration  because  it  was  the  administration,  and 
favored  the  Southern  view  because  the  ascendency  of  slavery 
OS  a  political  power,  if  secured  by  their  assistance,  would  give 
them  of&ce  and  standing  in  the  j>arty. 

Since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  personal  qualities  of 
tho  President  had  had  little  influence  \i\ion  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events.  But  now  tho  weakness  of  Mr.  Buchanan  encour- 
aged the  Southern  extremists  to  press  their  advantage ;  it  made 
possible  the  formation  of  a  strong  Northern  faction  in  open 
revolt  against  administration   measure?,  and  it  rendered  the 
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Republicans  more  resolute  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery.  Before  the  President  was  inaugurated,  many 
of  his  moderate  Northern  supporters  had  hoped  tliat  he  would 
incline  toward  a  conservative  policy,  and  resist' the  extremists 
of  both  sections.  They  saw  him  resign  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  slavery  propagandists  and  work  their  will.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  after  the  event,  thut  the  conflict,  which  assumed  the  form  of 
open  war  soon  after  his  term  closed,  was  really  irrepressible, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  have  come  to  that,  no  matter 
who  had  hccn  President.  Yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
Buchanan's  lack  of  force  hastened  the  war  by  sustaining  one 
party  in  its  greatest  pretensions,  and  by  goading  the  other  party 
to  more  desperate  resistance. 

Douglas  won  the  applause  of  the  Republicans  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  programme  in  Kansas,  but  he 
soon  showed  that  his  course  was  not  promi)ted  by  hostility 
to  slavery.  lie  adhered  to  his  "  popular  sovereignty  "  theories, 
and  admitted  that  he  did  not  aire  whether  slavery  "  was  voted 
up  or  voted  down."  The  great  scries  of  debates  between  him 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  canvass  of  1858,  each  of  the  dis- 
putants being  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Illinois  sena- 
lorsliip,  brought  out  in  the  clearest  possible  light  the  wide 
difference  between  even  Douglas's  l^mocracy  and  the  conserv- 
ative Republicanism  of  Lincoln.  Incidentally,  while  it  strength- 
ened Douglas  as  the  favorite  of  the  Northern  Democrats  for 
the  presidency,  it  disclosed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Repub- 
licans a  leader  worthy  in  take  rank  with  the  foremost. 

The  four  years*  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  filled  with  most 
important  events,  which  tended  to  embitter  politics  and  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  great  civil  conllict  that  was  impending.  He- 
side  those  already  mentioned,  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  the  most  startling.  The  tragic  death  of 
Senator  Broderick,  of  California,  a  supporter  of  Douglas,  in  a 
duel  with  an  adlierent  of  the  administration,  stirred  the  people 
of  the  North  profoundly.  These  occurrences  and  many  otliers 
which  cannot  even  be  mentioned  kept  the  popular  pulse  beat- 
ing fast,  and  indicated  l^  those  who  cotild  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  profound  crisis  in  the  health  of  the  body  politic 
which  was  soon  to  come.  Tliere  were  large  numliers  of  men, 
North  and  South,  who  oWrved  the  growing  strife  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  with  almost  agonized  sorrow.  Be- 
side the  old  AVhigs,  whom  time  in  its  rapid  Hight  had  left 
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behind  the  age,  and  the  Native  Americans  of  the  South,  \vho 
hated  tlte  Dfuiocratn,  and  yet  could  not  join  the  Republican 
party,  there  were  hosts  of  well-meaning  men,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  feared  that  the  bitter  conftict  would  end  in  war.  They 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  Union  to  endeavor  to  restore  harmony. 
lu  the  Korth  they  feared  disunion  more  Hum  they  feared 
slavery ;  in  the  South  thoy  hated  disunion  almost  as  much  as 
they  hated  ab<tlition.  The  several  elements  mentioned  above 
became  temporarily  united  in  the  Constitutional  Union  party, 
as  imtriotic  a  party  as  was  ever  organized,  but  one  which  could 
not  succeed  in  its  mission  because  the  time  had  come  when  the 
hclf-preaervation  of  the  South,  as  a  political  power,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  Nortli,  demanded  that  the  pending  question 
be  settled  finally  and  forever. 

A  series  of  momentous  conventions  began  when  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Democratic  party  assembled  at  Charleston,  South. 
Carolina,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1860.  There  was  a  full  delega- 
tion from  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  and  contesting  delegations 
appearetl  from  >tew  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York  tlie 
**  hards,"  led  by  Fernando  Woo^i,  had  been  elected  by  dietrictfi; 
while  the  "softs,"  who  were  favorable  to  Senator  Douglas, 
were  chosen  by  a  state  convention,  which  met  at  Syracuse  in 
the  autumn  of  1859.  The  two  Illinois  delegations  were 
respectively  for  and  against  Mr.  Douglas.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  bad  taken  the  chair  as  tem- 
porary presiding  officer  of  the  convention,  an  angry  delate 
began  upon  the  contested  seats,  for  the  national  committee  had 
given  tickets  of  admission,  in  each  case,  to  the  Douglas  dele- 
gates, and  had  shut  out  their  opponents 

On  the  first  day  of  the  convention  nothing  was  done  except 
to  appoint  committees.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing, 
of  Maesachusetta,  was  made  the  permanent  presiding  othcer;  a 
committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed ;  and  it  was  vot«d  not 
to  vote  for  candidates  of  the  party  \intil  a  platform  had  been 
adopted.  The  third  day  was  occupied  in  deciding  the  contests 
for  seats,  —  in  favor  of  the  New  York  '*  softs,"  and  the  Doug- 
las men  from  Illinois.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  April,  the 
fifth  day  of  the  convention,  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
reported  to  the  assembly  a  majority  and  two  or  three  minority 
sets  of  resolutions.  Two  days  of  fierce  debate,  and  of  numcrr 
ous  propositions  to  amend,  followed ;  and,  on  the  2Sth,  a  motion 
was  carried  to  recommit  the  whole  subject  to  the  committee. 
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Later  on  the  same  day  the  committee  reported  back  a  seties 
of  re&olutioiiH,  asserting,  as  the  previuus  majority  report  bad 
done,  the  extreme  Southera  view  uf  the  quefltion  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  Those  resolutions  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  tlie  convention  of  seoeders  some  months  later,  and  will  be 
found  on  page  'JST.  A  minority  report  was  presented,  which, 
although  signed  by  leas  than  one  half  of  tlie  members  of  the 
platform  committee,  represented  more  than  one  half  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  whole  country.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, of  MaKsachusotts,  who  throughout  the  convention  occupied 
an  attitude  peculiar  to  himself,  presented  a  second  minority 
report,  which  consisted  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1S/J6, 
without  any  change  whatever.  Much  debate,  and  a  determined 
effort  to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  substitution  of  the  minority 
reports,  followed  ;  but  on  Monday,  the  30th,  a  vote  was  reached, 
.General  Butler's  platform  was  rejected,  by  yeas  105,  nays  19S. 
The  minority  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
were  then  substituted  for  those  of  the  majority,  by  166  to  133. 
These  resolutions  were  in  the  following  terms:  — 

1.  ResoU^df  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1856,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature  when 
applied  to  the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recommend  as  the 
Only  further  resolutions  the  following :  — 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party 
fts  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislft- 
tiire,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitutiou  of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Territories, — 

2.  Jiesolcedf  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of 
constitutional  law. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  afford 
ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

4.  Resohedj  Tliat  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  military, 
commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States;  and  the  Democratic  party 
pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period. 
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5.  Resolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terma  aa  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  ami  just  to  Spain. 

6.  RcAoived.  That  the  enactments  of  state  legialatures  to  defeat 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  hostile  in  chaz^ 
octer,  subversive  of  the  Coustitutiou,  and  revolutionary  in  their 
effects. 

This  series  having  been  substituted  for  the  majority  set.  the 
several  resolutions  were  then  considered  singly^  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  numbered  two,  which  was  rejected,  they 
were  adopted  by  an  almost  nnanimous  vote.  Thiu  action  was 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  the  Southern 
delegates.  Alabama  led  off  with  a  formal  protest.  The  dele- 
gation had  been  instructed  not  to  waive  the  issue,  and,  as  the 
convention  had  decided  against  the  Bouthem  view,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  withdraw.  Mississippi,  Florida,  and. 
Texas  followed,  with  their  entire  delegations ;  and  all  but  two 
of  those  from  Louisiana,  all  but  three  from  South  CaroHnai 
three  from  Arkansas,  and  two  from  Delaware  joined  the  seced- 
CTS.  On  the  next  day,  May  1st,  1*8  of  the  3*5  dwh'j^'utes  who 
cast  the  10  votes  of  Georgia  also  withdrew.  This  made  a  loss 
of  about  45  votes  out  of  303. 

The  convention,  after  listening  to  some  remarkable  speeches 
by  Southern  men  who  did  not  secede,  voted  that  two  thirds 
of  n  full  convention,  that  is,  202  votes,  should  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  nomination.     The  first  vote  for  President  resulted  :  — 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois H5( 

R.  M.  T.  Tlnnter,  of  Virginia 42 

James  Guthne,  of  Kentucky 35 

Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee 12 

Daniel  S.  Dickinsou,  of  New  York 7 

Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon 8 

Isaac  Tonrey,  of  Connecticut 2^ 

Jefferson  Davis,  of  MissiHsipf)! 1^ 

James  A.  Tearce,  of  Maryland '   .  1 

The  convention  took,  on  that  and  the  following  day,  57 
votes.  Mr.  Douglases  etrcnj^th  rose  slowly  to  152^.  on  tl»e 
32d  trial,  tlten  drop[)ed  to  151},  aud  remaiitftl  at  the  same 
pTiint  from  the  3Cth  to  the  5"th  vote.  Mr.  Hunlt-r  dr6pi>d 
slowly  to  10  votes,  wliich  was  hia  alnmst  uniform  number  dur- 
ing the  hist  twenty  triala.  Mr.  GuMirie,  who  gained  most  of 
the  TotcB  lost  by  ^Ir.  Hunter,  reached  GG^  on  the  8^th  trials 
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and  had  65^  on  the  5Tth.  The  strength  of  no  other  candidate 
readied  21  votes  on  any  one  of  the  57  contesta.  The  Inst 
vote  of  this  Beries  was  :  for  Douglas,  151J  ;  Guthrie,  65  j  ; 
Hunter,  10  ;  Lane,  14  ;   Dickinson,  4  ;  Davis,  1. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  tenth  day  of  the  convention,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  Baltimore  ou  the 
ISth  of  June,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  Democrats  to  fill 
tlie  vuconciea  made  by  the  withdrawal  of  delegates.  Thia  ro- 
eolution  was  carried  by  195  votes  to  5&,  The  only  Southern 
votes  given,  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  were :  Maryland, 
8  ;  Virginia,  15 ;  North  Carolina,  14  ;  Kentucky,  2  ;  Tenuea- 
Beo,  12;  Missouri,  9;  Arkansas,  1;  total  61,  of  the  120  to 
which  the  South  was  entitled. 

Meantime  the  secedera  from  the  regular  convention  had  met 
in  another  hall  in  Charleston,  organized  by  the  choice  of  Sena* 
tor  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  as  president,  and  aflopted  as 
a  platform  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  of  the  national  convention  (see  page 
287).  After  a  session  of  four  days  they  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Kichmond,  Va.,  on  the  11th  of  June.  On  reassembling 
at  that  time  and  place,  Mr.  John  Krwin,  of  Alabama,  was 
made  president,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  adjourn  again 
until  the  21st  of  the  month.  At  the  adjourned  session  nothing- 
was  done  until  the  23d,  when  what  was  left  of  the  body 
adopted  the  nominations  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  made  by 
the  seccders  at  Baltimore,  and  adjourned  without  day. 

The  regular  convention  reassembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June,  The  president,  Caleb  Gushing,  on  taking  the 
chair,  made  a  long  address,  in  which  he  stated  the  condition  of 
business,  the  significant  part  of  which  was  on  intimation  that 
the  adoption  of  the  platform  was  subject  to  reconsideration. 
The  first  business  in  order  was  the  admission  of  delegates  from 
those  States  whose  representatives  had  withdrawn  at  Charles- 
ton. Three  whole  days  wore  occupietl  in  tlie  Bettlument  of 
these  questions ;  .for  in  some  cases  the  original  delegates  had 
presented  them-^lves  for  readniission,  and  in  other  cases' there 
were  contesting  delegations.  The  action  of  the  convention  was 
in  most  inatancua  in  favor  of  th6  delegates  pledged  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  accordingly,  as  Koon  as  the  memlfership  of  the  con- 
vention was  fully  decided,  a  jwrlion  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
set  the  example  of  a  second  secession.  They  were  followed  by 
most  of  the  remaining  members  from  the  Southern  States^  and 
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by  a  few  from  the  North  ;  and  Mr.  Gushing,  the  president,  ditto 
>¥ithJrL'w  and  resigned  thu  chair,  which  was  tukeii  by  Governor 
Tod,  of  Ohio.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  vote  again 
for  a  candidate  for  President.  On  the  first  vote  Douglas  re- 
ceived 173.1  votes;  Guthrio  10;  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  5, 
and  three  votes  were  divided  among  four  other  candidates. 
All  the  Southern  States  combined  cast  but  So  votes,  and  15 
of  these  were  given  by  the  contesting  delegates  just  admitted 
to  the  convention.  On  the  announcement  of  the  result,  Mr. 
Sanford  £.  Church,  of  Now  York,  moved  a  resolution  that,  aa 
Mr.  Douglas  haul  received  two  thirds  of  the  vote  given  in  this 
convention,  he  be  declared  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party. 
The  objection  was  raised  that  the  resolution  indirectly  rescinded 
the  rule  requiring  two  thirds  of  a  full  convention  to  eti'ect  a 
nomination  ;  but  the  resolution  was  declared  in  order,  and  a 
long  debate  took  place  upon  it.  Finally  it  was  withdrawn  to 
allow  another  vote  to  be  taken,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Douglas 
receiving  181^;  Mr.  Breckinridge  7J  ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  6J- 
votes.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Church  was  then  taken  up  and 
passed.  Benjamin  Fltzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  vote,  with  almost  complete  unanim- 
ity. The  following  resolution,  proposed  from  the  floor,  was 
adopted  with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  as  an  addition  to  the 
platform  :  — 

Rexotited^  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cinciimuti  platform,  that,  during  the  exitftenoe  of  the  Territorial 
governments,  the  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  over  the  subject  of  the  domestic  relations,  as  the  same 
has  lieen,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be  respected  by  all  good  citi- 
Kcus,  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by  every  branch 
of  Ihe  general  government. 

This  finished  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  declined  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  and  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson,  of  Greorgio,  was  nominated  by  the  National 
Committee. 

Upon  leaving  the  convention  hall  the  secedera  proceeded  to 
organize  a  rival  convention.  They  were  joined  by  some  dele- 
gates who  had  withdrawn  from  the  convention  at  Charleston, 
and  by  the  excluded  contesting  delegates.  Mr.  Gushing  pre- 
sided over  the  convention.     Tweuty-one  States  were  wholly  or 
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pArtiolly  ropresentcd,  but  no  delegates  were  present  from  the 
Slates  of  Muino,  New  Hampshire,  Khude  iKliind,  Counccticut, 
llew  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The  convention  made  short  work.  It 
adopted  the  platform  reported  by  the  m^ority  of  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions  of  the  Cliarleston  convention,  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  fur  President,  and  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President,  both  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  adjourned.     The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party 
at  Cincinnati  be  affi.rmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  resolu- 
tions ;  —  « 

1.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  is  provisional  and  temporary;  and,  during  its  existence, 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with 
their  property  in  tlie  Territory,  witliout  their  rights,  either  of  per- 
Bon  or  of  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  oongreasional 
legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  in  all  its  dB> 
partmeuts,  to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever  else  its  constitutional 
authority  extends. 

3.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory^  having  an  adequate 
popidation,  form  a  state  constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  com- 
mences, and,  being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union, 
they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States;  and 
the  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  federal 
Union,  whether  its  Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

5.  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  fngitive  slave  law  are  hostile  in  character,  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  Ujiited  Statps  recognize  it  as  the 
imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizt^n  in  all  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  lauds,  to 
the  same  extent  as  its  native-bom  citizens. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  politi- 
cal, coniratfrcial,  postal,  and  military  point  of  view,  la  a  speedy 
communication  betwean  the  Pacihc  and  Atlantic  coaats,  — 

TheTefore  be  it  rf»olvtd^  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  use  every  meaaa  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
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passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  anthoHty 
of  Congretuit  fur  thn  couMructioti  uf  a  Pacilic  railruiid  from  the 
MisfiisBippi  River  to  the  I'aclfia  Ocean,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

This  brief  and  meagre  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democrats  gives  no  idea  of  the  intense  excitement  that  attended 
the  BuseionB  of  the  convention,  nor  of  the  brcatbleits  interest 
with  which  tlie  country  watched  its  proceedings.  The  "  irre- 
pressib^.e  conflict  '*  existed  even  in  the  party  which  had  upheld 
the  Southern  cause,  altlioiigh  that  party  had  been  already  more 
than  decimated  in  the  North  by  secession  to  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  two-thirds  rule  had  wrecked  the  convention.  The 
party  had  two  sets  of  candidates,  neither  of  which  could  claim 
reguhirity  of  nomination  according  to  ordinary  Democratic 
usage ;  and  two  platforms,  the  one  supported  by  a  majority 
as  represented  in  the  original  convention,  the  other  expressing 
the  views  of  a  great  majority  of  those  who  could  give  electoral 
votes  to  Democratic  candidates.  It  was  evident  to  every  one 
that,  unless  the  two  factions  could  get  together  on  election  day, 
prohahly  even  if  they  were  able  to  |>fttch  up  their  differences, 
the  c^iuse  was  lost  and  a  Republican  triumph  was  assured. 
The  Republicans  themselves  were  delighted  at  a  situation 
which  gave  them  such  an  opportunity.  The  southern  Demo- 
crats sent  forth  emphatic  warning  of  the  course  they  would 
pursvie  should  a  Republican  President  be  chosen,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  the  grim  struggle,  Douglas's  followers  maintained 
their  ground.  They  had  gone  as  far  as  they  would  go  in  con- 
cession to  tike  South. 

Soon  after  the  Charleston  convention  adjourned,  to  reassem- 
ble in  Baltimore,  the  Constitutional  Union  party  held  its  first 
and  only  general  convention,  at  Biiltimore,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
Most  of  the  States  were  represanleil,  though  not  in  all  cases 
by  deh'gales  duly  elected  in  primary  meetings  and  conventions. 
Young  as  it  was,  the  party  was  dividexJ  into  two  wings.  The 
Southerners,  mostly  representatives  of  the  btill  surviving  Na- 
tive American  sentiment,  desired  to  nominate  General  Sam 
Houston,  of  Texas.  The  old  Whigs  of  the  North  did  not 
ralish  such  a  candidacy.  Tliey  were  adjured  not  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  gentility,  but  to  take  a  candidate  who, 
rou^h  as  be  might  lie,  would  carry  many  of  the  southern 
States.  Although  the  party  was,  by  its  very  name,  one  of 
union,  it  had  no  sooner  organized,  by  the  choice  of  Washington 
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Hunt,  of  N"ew  York,  as  president,  than  it  fell  into  a  bitter 
debate  aa  to  the  manner  of  voting,  and  as  to  the  number 
of  votee  which  delegations  might  cast.  The  Houston  party 
was  present  in  great  force,  and  it  was  feared  that,  unless  a 
strict  rule  were  adopted,  that  candidate  might  be  thrust 
upon  the  convention.  When  this  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted, the  committee  on  resolutions  made  a  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following  platform  was  ac- 
cepted :  — 

WhereaSt  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  platforms  adopted 
by  the  partisan  conventions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect  to 
mi.slend  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the 
political  divisions  of  the  country  by  the  creation  and  encourage- 
ment of  f;t'oj37"aphical  and  sectional  parties,  therefore,  — 

Resolved^  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  to 
recognize  nn  [K)Uiical  principle  other  than  the  CoustiUition  of  the 
country,  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  tiiat,  as  representatives  of  the  Constitutional  Union  men  of  the 
ooiintry  in  national  convention  assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly, 
these  great  principles  of  public  liberty  and  national  safety,  against 
all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  believing  that  thereby  peace  may 
once  more  be  restored  to  tlie  country,  the  rights  of  the  [jeople  and 
of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the  government  again  placed  in 
that  condition  of  justice,  fraternity,  and  equality  which,  under  the 
example  and  Constitution  of  our  fatliers,  has  solemnly  bound  every 
citizen  of  the  ITiiited  States  t^  maintain  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 

Two  votes  only  were  necessary  to  effect  a  nomination  of  a 
canditlate  for  President.     They  resulted  as  follows:  — 

First.  Second. 

John  Bell,  of  Tennessee SSJ  1U8J 

Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas 57  68 

John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky  ....  28  8| 

Kdward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts    ...  25  ^\ 

John  McUan,  of  Ohio 22  — 

William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina    .  22  IftJ 

William  C.  Rivea,  of  Virginia 13  — 

John  M.  Botts,  of  Virginia ^  5| 

William  L.  Sharkey,  of  Mississippi  ...  0  5 

,        William  L.  Goggin,  of  Virginia  ....  3  — 
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The  number  necessary  for  a  choice  on  the  second  vote 
was  127,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  accordingly  nominated.  Edward 
Everett,  of  Masaachusette,  was  the  only  person  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  Vice-l^resident,  aud  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated. Kot  a  little  enthusiasm  was  manifested  over  the  two 
nominations,  which,  if  they  did  not  insure  a  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  of  the  diiy,  did  certainly  represent  the 
de&ire  of  the  convention  tliat  the  country  should  have  union 
and  peace. 

All  the  political  interest  of  the  country  was  now  concen- 
trated upon  the  Republican  convention  called  to  meet  at 
Chicago  on  the  lOth  of  May.  While  the  Democrats  were 
divided  and  discordant,  and  were  evidently  unable  to  unite 
upon  a  platform  or  a  candidate,  the  Republicans  were  con- 
fident. They  had  been  8uc<;e8aful  in  every  Northern  State 
in  which  an  election  was  held,  in  1859,  save  four :  California ; 
Oregon,  where  the  adverse  majority  was  only  59;  New  York, 
where  the  combined  vote  of  the  Democrats  and  third  party 
men  was  less  than  2000  more  than  that  of  the  Republicans ;  and 
Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  defeated  by  a  fusion  of  all 
the  opposition.  Mr.  Seward  was  the  leading  candidate.  A 
large,  influential,  and  well-organized  body  of  delegates  went 
to  Chicago  with  a  determination  to  eflect  his  nomination. 
But  the  party  wus  far  from  being  united  in  his  sup]>ort.  He 
had  the  bitter  liostility  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  "  Tribune  " 
was  the  moat  powerful  newspaper  organ  of  Republican  opin- 
ion }  but  that  opposition  did  nut  count  for  so  much  as  did 
the  calmer  and  less  virulent  objection  of  a  large  section  of 
the  party  which,  though  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Seward,  and 
though  grateful  for  \nn  services,  qucHtioned  the  wisdom  of 
putting  in  the  field  a  candidute  whose  views  were  so  pro- 
nounced, and  who.se  attitude  might  alienate  some  elements 
which  needed  to  be  conciliated. 

The  political  conditions  were  so  favorable  that  the  list  of 
willing  candidates  was  a  long  one.  Senator  Chuse  was  hardly 
less  prominent  in  politics  than  Mr.  Seward,  although  his  anj*- 
port  was  neither  so  large  nor  no  general  as  that  of  the  New 
York  candidate.  Mr.  Greeley  supported  Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri. Pennsylvania  presented  the  name  of  Simon  Cameron, 
for  trading  purposes.  But  it  was  seen  early  in  the  preliminary 
canvass  that  the  only  man  who  could  be  pitted  against  Seward 
with  hope  of  success  was  the  rugged  '*  rail-splitter  "  of  Illiuoisy 
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the  champion  who  had  not  hesitated  to  match  himeelf  Against 
the  foremost  debater  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  emerged 
from  the  logical  conflict  with  &  reputation  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  antagonist,  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Wlien  the  convention  assembled  there  were  delegates  present 
from  all  the  free  States,  also  from  Delaware^  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  from  the  Terri- 
tories of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  George  Ashmun,  of  Massacbuaetta,  the  perniauent  presi- 
dent. There  was  a  contest  over  the  standing  of  the  delegatea 
from  some  of  the  Southern  States,  owing  to  a  strong  suspicion 
that  they  represented  nobody  but  themselves,  and  were  Re- 
publicans of  the  States  which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  for 
convention  purposes  only.  The  convention  took  a  liberal  view, 
and  allowed  the  delegates  to  retain  their  seats  with  a  somewliat 
diminished  voting  strength  in  some  cases. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  debate  over  the  question 
whether  a  mujority  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates,  were 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  fully  represented,  or  only  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  votings  should  l)e  necessary  to  nominate. 
The  tirst  proposition,  which  would  have  been  almost  equivalent 
to  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Democrats,  was  rejected  by  331 
vot«a  to  130. 

The  platform  waa  reported,  amended,  and  adopted  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Re»olv€df  That  we,  the  deleg:ated  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lican electors  of  the  United  States,  iu  convention  assembled,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  conatitueuta  and  our  country, 
unite  in  the  following  declarations:  — 

1.  That  the  hiistory  of  the  nation,  during  the  last  four  yearn,  has 
fully  efttablished  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organiBation 
and  jierpetimtion  of  the  Kepubliam  party,  and  that  the  onuses 
which  culled  it  into  existence  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  l>efore,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tioniil  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  pHnoiples  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indf'pendence  and  emViodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. —  "  that  all  men  are  created  e<pml ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
lire  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  tliese 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
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powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  "  —  U  essential  to  the 
j^re^n'ation  of  our  repul^licjui  iubtUutiuiifi ;  and  that  tlic  fedcxol 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States 
must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  uiiioii  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  unpre- 
cedented increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of 
material  resources,  its  rapid  augmeutatiou  of  wealth,  its  happiness 
at  home,  and  its  honor  abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may;  and 
we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Republican  meni1)er  of  Con- 
gress has  uttered  or  countenanced  the  threats  of  disunion  so  often 
made  by  Duinocratic  members,  without  rebuke  and  with  applause 
from  their  political  associates;  and  we  denounce  those  threats 
of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascendency, 
u  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  government^  and  as  an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  Imperative  duty 
of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  rebuke  aud  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  to  that  balanco  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de{)ends;  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  administration  has  far  exceeded 
our  worst  apprehensions*  in  ita  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  de- 
sperate exertions  to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  constitution 
upon  the  protesting  (leople  of  Kansas;  in  construing  the  personal 
relation  l)etween  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unquolitied 
property  in  person;  in  its  attemptetl  enforcement,  everywhere,  on 
land  aud  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  inter- 
est; and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance which  i«rvade8  every  department  of  tlie  federal  government ; 
that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  indispensable 
to  arrest  the  systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored 
partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  fraurls  and 
corruptions  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an  entire  change 
of  adminLstratiun  is  itni>eratively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  Uuiled  States, 
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is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  pro- 
visions of  that  iiistruiucnt  itself,  with  contemporaneous  exinwition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  jwace  aud  harrnvny  of  the  country. 

*S.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  Uuit^^d 
States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when 
tliey  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territorj*,  ordained 
that  no  person  shoufd  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  witli- 
out  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  when- 
ever itnch  legislation  in  neceAaary,  to  maintain  thi.s  provision  of 
the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and  we  deny 
the  authority  of  Congre&a,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any 
individual,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

0.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power^  oa  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame 
to  our  country  and  age ;  and  we  call  ujkhi  Congress  to  tnke  prompt 
and  edicieni  measures  for  tlie  total  aud  tiiial  suppression  of  that 
execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  federal  governors,  of  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Xebraskm  prohibiting  slavery 
in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted 
Democratic  principle  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty, 
emlxxlied  in  the  Kansas-Xcbraska  Bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should  of  riglit  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
Stat*"  under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That,  while  proWding  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general 
government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an 
adjustment  of  tliese  impfists  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
industrial  intereals  of  the  whole  country;  and  wo  commend  that 
policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingmen 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
mamifacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  nation  oommerciiil  proai>evity  and  inde[»eudeno(!. 

13.  That  WM  protest  agiiinst  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of 
the  public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free-homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  sup- 
pliants for  public  bounty;  and  we  demand  the  paaaage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Republican  parly  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalixatiun  lawK,  or  any  btate  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
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citizenflfaip  hitherto  accorded  to  imraigranta  from  foreign  lands 
shall  be  abridged  or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and 
elficieut  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  cliusea  of  citixeua,  whether 
native  or  naturalized,  hotli  ut  home  and  abroiul. 

16.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements of  a  iiatiomU  character,  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitulioii,  and  justified  by  the  obligations  of  goverumeut  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country;  that  the  federal  govern* 
ment  ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  constmc- 
tiou;  and  that,  as  prelimiuaiy  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail 
should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive  principles  and 
views,  we  iuvite  the  cobiieratiou  of  all  citizens,  however  diifering 
on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirm- 
auce  and  support. 

The  second  resokilion  na  originally  reported  did  not  contain 
the  passage  from  tho  IX'claration  of  Independence  therein 
quoted.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshua  R,  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  to  insert  it  in  the  form  of  a  separate  resolution,  '*  that 
we  solemnly  reassert  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  men/^  etc ; 
but  tho  motion  was  defeated.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  of 
l^ew  York,  afterward  moved  to  insert  the  passage  in  its  present 
place,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  On  the  third  day  of  the  con- 
vention the  names  of  candidates  for  President  were  formally 
presented,  but  no  speeches  were  allowed  to  be  made  by  those 
who  nominated  the  candidates.  Three  votes  were  taken  amid 
increasing  excitement,  with  the  following  result:  — 


Whole  namber  of  votes  .  .  .  • 
Neoemry  for  a  choice  .  .  .  <  . 
William  H.  Seward,  uf  New  York 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  .  , 
Simon  Cameron,  of  Peniuylvania  . 
Kalmon  P.  Chose,  of  Ohio  .  .  . 
Edward  B&teB,  of  Muaonri  .  .  . 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jeraey 

John  Mclean,  of  Ohio 

Jaiwb  C'ollanier,  of  Venooot      .    . 
Scattering 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  within  one  and  a  half  votes  of  a  nomina- 
tion when  the  roU-CAll  was  completed.  Ohio  quickly  trans- 
ferred four  votes  to  him,  and  then  delegation  after  delegation 
changed  in  his  favor  until  ho  had  354  in  all.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  seconded  by  Mr,  John  A. 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  the  nomination  was  made  unani- 
mous with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

At  a  later  session  on  the  same  day  the  convention  voted 
twice  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  with  this  result:  — 

Fini.     SkdoJ. 

Huuiibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine UH  3tM 

CawiuB  M.  Chiy,  of  Kentucky 101+  86 

John  Hickman,  of  PennsTlvania 68  13 

Aodrvw  H.  Ro«der,  of  rnnnsylvania 5t  - 

Nathaniel  P.  Bonks,  of  Maauobasetta 38+ 

bciLtteriug' 15  - 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamlin  having  bocn  made  \xnani- 
mous,  the  convention  closed  its  proceedings  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  i-esoiution,  otfered  by  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio :  — 

Resolved^  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  those  men  who  have 
been  driven,  some  from  their  native  States  and  others  from  the 
fitatea  of  their  adoption,  nnd  are  now  exiled  from  their  homes  on 
account  of  their  opinions;  and  we  hold  the  Democratic  party 
responsible  for  the  gross  violaUou  of  that  clause  of  tlie  Coniititu- 
tion  which  declares  that  citizens  of  each  Statfi  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

The  canvass  which  ensued  after  these  several  nominations 
had  been  made  was  Herce  and  exciting.  On  the  part  of  the 
Kepublicans  there  was  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  they 
were  to  be  victorious.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  like 
that  of  General  Harrison  twenty  years  l>efore,  waa  exceedingly 
popular  with  young  men ;  although,  of  course,  the  remark  is 
true  in  the  later  case  of  the  young  men  in  the  Northern  half 
of  the  country  only.  The  tactic*  which  had  been  so  efficacious 
in  the  successful  Whig  campaigns  were  again  resorted  to,  and 
the  Northern  States  were  alive  with  processions,  torch-light 
parades,  and  ma&s-uieetinga.  In  tlie  South  there  was  a  grim 
determination  to  win  the  victory  if  possible,  but  in  no  event 
to  submit  to  defeat.  The  muttcringa  of  secession  and  war, 
should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  elected,  were  frequently  heard;  the 
supporters  of  the  Republican  party  refused  to  believe  that  the 
South  would  be  guilty  of  such  madness.  In  the  Northern  seo- 
tiou  of  the  Democratic  party  there  was  an  earnest  effort  to  fusa 
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all  the  eleinenta  in  support  of  a  union  ticket  of  electors^  with 
the  implied,  nnd  in  si^nie  c&sen  the  cxpres^d,  agreement  that 
ill  cafte  the  tickot  should  command  a  migority  the  electoral 
votes  Bhould  be  given  to  that  candidate  who  should  como  the 
nearest  to  an  election.  This  course  waa  pursued  in  the  close 
States  only.  Where  there  was  no  hope  that  fusion  would  give 
the  Dpraocrats  a  majority,  the  two  wings  of  the  party  had  each 
it«  own  electoral  ticket.  All  the  planning  was  without  avaiL 
Had  there  been  complete  fusion  in  every  State,  the  KepubU* 
cans  would  hare  lost  no  electoral  vot«8  save  those  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  The  early  elections  in  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  say  nothing  of  other  States  where  the 
contest  was  not  so  close,  foreshadowed  tlie  certnio  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  result  in  November  more  than  justified 
the  deductions  from  the  September  and  October  elections. 
Every  Northern  State  except  New  Jersey  was  carried  by  the 
Republicans,  and  even  that  State  gave  a  dirided  electoral  vote. 
The  decision  was  hardly  made  by  the  people  of  the  country 
before  the  South  began  to  carry  out  the  threats  which  had 
heen  only  muttered  before  the  election ;  and  the  new  l^si- 
dent  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  a  government  which 
was  to  fight  for  its  very  existence. 

Thirty-three  States  took  part  in  this  election,  Minnesota 
had  been  admitted  to  ihe  Union  on  the  11th  of  May,  1858, 
and  Oregon  on  the  12th  of  February,  185!)..  Tlie  popular  and 
electoral  vote,  together  with  the  details  of  fusion,  ore  given  on 
the  next  page. 

The  official  record  of  the  electoral  count  contains  nothing  of 
interest.  The  proceedings  were  in  strict  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent. Nevertheless  a  single  remark  made  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  the  count  was  over  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  nifairs  at  the  time.  Some  trouble  had 
been  feared  on  the  occasion  of  the  count  of  votes,  and  no  doubt 
precautions  were  taken  against  violence  at  any  time,  and  paiN* 
ticularly  at  that  time.  At  ull  evcnt^t,  the  Southerners  scented 
hostile  pn'parattone;  and  Mr.  Hindman,  of  ArkanBns,  suggested 
that  the  committee  to  wait  on  the  President-elect  *'  be  directed 
to  inform  General  Scott  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  his 
janir^ries  aliout  the  (^ipitol,  the  votes  being  counted  and  the 
result  proclaimed.''  The  only  attention  paid  to  the  sneer  was 
in  a  retort  from  Mr.  Grow,  of  Penusylvania,  that  **  gentlemen 
seem  to  trouble  themselves  a  good  deal  about  General  Scott 
on  all  occasions."     The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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LINCOLN  RE-ELECTED 

Seven  of  the  Southern  States  had  taken  the  etep  of  secea- 
eion  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  A  futile 
attempt  to  save  the  Union  was  made  by  the  Fcaco  Convention 
wliich  met  in  Washington  on  February  4,  1801,  at  the  call  of 
Virginia.  Within  six  weeks  after  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Virginia  and  three  other  *' Border"  Statea  had  joined 
their  more  Southern  Bisters.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  almost 
obliterated  parties.  The  South  was  elimiuatetl  from  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats 
eagerly  adopted  the  view  expressed  by  Douglas,  '^  There  can  be 
no  neutrals  in  this  war,  —  only  patriots  and  traitors.*'  Many 
of  the  War  Democrats  became  merged  in  the  Kepublican  party ; 
others  retained  their  political  independence,  but  cordially  sup- 
ported all  the  war  measures  of  the  administration,  and  furnished 
to  the  army  their  due  share  of  officers  and  men.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  many  Democrats  who  offered  a  persistent  and  un- 
relenting opposition  to  the  war,  and  were  querulous  critics  of 
the  method  of  its  prosecution.  Not  all  who  were  denounced 
as  **  Southern  sympathizers  "  were  really  desirous  of  the  auo- 
ce*^  of  disunion;  but  the  Northern  temper  was  naturally  in- 
tolerant, and,  exaggerating  the  offence  of  those  who  opposed 
the  administration,  classed  them  all  as  "traitors."  The  fa- 
vorite term  of  opprobrium  was  "  Copperhead,"  the  name  of  a 
venomous  reptile.  As  the  war  proceede<l,  the  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  conduct  of  affairs  diminbhcd  greatly,  and  a  strong 
political  opposition  developed.  The  effective  prosecution  of  a 
civil  war  necessarily  involved  the  use  of  harsh  and  summary 
measures  flgninst  men  who  were  suspected  of  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy.  Neverthelesa  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hnheaa 
corjms,  and  the  arbitrary  arrests  of  citizens,  drove  into  opposi- 
tion many  men  whoso  loyalty  could  not  be  suspected.  It  was 
their  misfortune  that  they  were  forced  to  make  a  political  alli- 
ance with  the  more  virulent  enemies  of  the  administration,  not 
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a  few  of  whom  rendered  theraselvea  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic 
by  rejoicing  openly  over  defeata  of  the  Union  armies.  The 
opposition  waa  also  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  generala 
•who  for  any  cause  fell  into  disfavor  at  TVashiugtou.  TUia 
was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  General  McClellan,  who 
became  more  and  more  a  favorite  with  Democrats  as  the  real 
or  fancied  wrongs  which  he  sufiTerod  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent iacreaaed.  In  1862  the  Kepuhlican  party  met  with  many 
reverses,  the  most  important  of  which  gave  the  great  State  of 
Ifow  York  to  the  Democrats. 

The  President's  trials  did  not  come  from  those  alone  who 
regarded  h'm  acts,  and  those  of  his  officers  and  agents,  as  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical.  He  was  beset  also  by  an  active  minority 
of  his  own  party,  who  chafed  at  his  conservatism  and  his  ua- 
willingness  to  adopt  the  radical  measures  which  they  were  per- 
fluadod  would  hasten  the  succesa  of  the  Union  arms.  Tliey 
urged  the  enrollment  of  colored  troops  and  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  slowly,  because 
public  sentiment  was  slower  still.  The  people  at  large  learned 
to  tru»t  his  calmness  and  good  sense.  If  they  did  not  approve 
all  his  acts,  they  were  sure  of  his  high  purpose,  and  they  par- 
doned much  to  the  terrible  exigency  tliat  forced  him  to  sanc- 
tion doubtful  or  objectionable  measures.  The  firmness  with 
which  he  withstood  the  demand  for  emancipation/  when  it  was 
clamorously  urged  upon  Iiiin,  made  them  all  the  more  ready  to 
accept  his  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  when  at  last 
and  with  deliberation  he  proclaimed  that  all  the  slaves  within 
the  territory  held  by  the  Confedemcy  were  thenceforth  free. 
His  wisdom  and  strength  commended  him  to  thoughtful  men, 
and  his  quaint  shrewdness  in  word  and  act  brought  him  near 
to  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  neither  obtrusively  urged  himself  as  a  candidate 
f&r  reelection  nor  made  any  coy  professions  of  unwillingness  to 
be  chosen  again.  He  was  simply  and  frankly  a  candidate. 
Ho  believed  that  it  was  beet  for  the  country,  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  he  should  he  continued  in  ofhce,  It  was  not  good 
policy,  he  said,  —  and  the  phrase  made  the  one  argument  which 
in  any  case  would  have  turned  the  wale  in  his  favor,  —  "to 
swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream.*' 

The  certainty  that  the  Bepublican  conventiun  —  which  was 
called  on  February  22,  1864,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  7th 
of  June  —  would  nominate  Mr.  Lincoln    led  certain  radical 
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opi>onenl8  of  hu  administration  in  various  parts  of  the  cotintiy 
to  attempt  to  forestall  its  action  by  caUiiig  a  conveiiLiun  to 
meet  on  an  earlier  day  at  Cleveland.  Several  calls  Avere  pub- 
lished, all  of  them  inviting  the  people  to  meet  in  mass  conven- 
tion in  that  city  on  the  3l8t  of  May.  Among  the  signers 
of  these  calls  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever,  of  Kew 
York,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  Lucius  Robinson,  of  New 
York,  and  other  gentlemen  then  or  since  prominent  in  public 
affairs.  Wendell  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  others 
sent  letters  approving  the  objects  of  the  convention. 

In  answer  to  these  calls,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons met  in  Cleveland  on  the  appointed  day.  General  John 
Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  made  president.  A  platfonn  was 
adopted  as  follows :  — 

First.  That  the  Federal  Union  shall  be  preserred. 

Second.  That  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
most  be  observed  and  ol»eyed. 

Third.  That  the  rebeUiou  must  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arma» 
and  without  compromise. 

Fourth.  That  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  habeas 
corpus  be  held  inviolate,  save  in  districta  where  martial  law  has 
been  proclaimed. 

FijU.  Xliat  tlie  relwUion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  its  recstablishmcnt, 
and  to  secure  to  all  men  absolute  equality  before  the  law. 

SLrth.  That  integrity  and  economy  are  demanded  at  all  times  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  in  time  of  war  the 
want  of  them  is  criminal. 

Seventh.  That  the  right  of  asylum,  except  for  crime  and  subject 
to  law,  is  A  recognized  principle  of  American  liberty;  that  any 
violation  of  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  must  not  go  unrebuked. 

Eighth.  That  the  national  policy  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  has  become  a  recognized  principle,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  anti-repuhlicjin  government  on  this  continent  by  any 
foreign  power  cannot  he  tolerated. 

Ninth.  That  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  are  due  to 
the  faithful  soldiers  and  the  '•ariiest  leaders  of  the  Union  army  and 
navy  for  their  heroic  achievements  of  deathless  valor  in  defence  of 
our  imperilled  country  and  civil  liberty. 

Tenth.  That  the  one-term  policy  for  the  presidency  adopt/nl  by 
the  people  is  strengthened  by  the  force  of  the  existing  crisis,  and 
should  be  maintained  by  coiistitntional  amendments. 

Eleventh*  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  that  the 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 
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TtMl/th.  That  tite  question  of  the  reconstructioa  of  the  rebel- 
lioua  States  belongs  to  the  people,  through  their  represontatires  in 
Congress,  and  not  to  the  executive. 

TkirUienth,  That  the  oonfiacatioii  of  the  hiads  of  the  rebels,  and 
their  distribution  among  the  soldiers  and  actual  settlers,  is  a  me^ 
sure  of  justice. 

General  John  C  Fremont  -wna  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
President,  and  General  John  Cochrane,  a  few  dissenting,  for 
Vice-President.  In  letters  dated  at  New  York,  June  4,  both  gen- 
tlemen accepted  these  nominations.  As  a  manifestation  of  one 
phase  of  the  oppomtion  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  these  proceedings  and 
those  which  followed  are  interesting  ;  but  the  candidacy  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont  came  to  nothing.  On  August  20  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  by  citizens  of  Boston,  asking  him  if,  '*  in  case 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  withdraw,  you  will  do  so,"  and  •*  unite  the 
thorough  and  earnest  friends  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie 
war  in  a  new  convention."  Tlie  ultimate  result  of  this  move- 
ment, although  Mr.  Lincoln  did  nothing  to  promote  it,  was  the 
withdrawal  of  l>nth  General  Fremont  and  General  Cochrane 
on  the  21st  of  Septeml»er,  and  the  union  of  the  Republican 
party  iu  support  of  its  regular  candidates. 

The  call  for  the  Republican  national  convention  was  worded, 
M  the  calls  for  many  of  \\ie  state  conventions  had  been,  so  as 
to  include  in  the  invitation  to  participate  in  it  all,  of  whatever 
former  party  relations,  who  would  stand  by  the  administration 
and  its  measures.  It  was  addressed  to  those  *'  who  desire  the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution,  and  tlie  complete  suppression  of  the  existing 
rebellion^  with  the  cause  thereof,  by  vigorous  war,  and  all  apt 
and  efficient  means."  The  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June 
7,  1S64,  and  was  presided  over  temporarily  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and,  as  permanent  pre- 
sident, by  ex-Governor  William  Dcnnison,  of  Ohio.  The  plat- 
form was  reported  by  Mr,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York, 
and  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows  :  — 

L  Reaolred,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citi- 
zen to  maintain  against  all  their  enemies  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  the  permanent  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Stntofl*.  and  that,  laying  aside  all  diifcrcnccs  of  political 
upinion,  we  pledge  ourselves  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon sentiment  and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  aid  the  gorerument  in  quelling  by  force  of  arms 
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the  rebellion  now  ra^n^  against  its  authority,  and  in  bringing  to 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebeU  and  traitors  arrayed 
Against  it. 

2.  Reitolved,  That  we  approTC  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment of  th«  United  States  not  to  compromi8e  with  rebels,  or  to 
offer  them  any  terms  of  |>euce  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their 
just  allegiance  tu  the  Constitution  and  law»  of  the  L'nited  States  ; 
and  that  we  call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  this  (xiisition, 
and  U>  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to  the 
complete  fiuppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance  ui>on  the 
■elf-aacrificing  patriotism,  tlie  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devo- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

8.  Resoli'edt  That,  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes 
the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be,  always  and  every- 
wJiere,  hostile  to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  justice 
and  the  national  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation 
from  the  soil  of  the  republic ;  and  that,  wliile  we  uphold  and 
maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the  government,  in 
its  own  dufenoe,  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  this  gigantic  evil,  we 
are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
to  be  made  by  the  jieople  in  vonforniity  with  its  provisions,  as  shall 
terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the 
limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Rpsnlvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  perilled 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  th6 
honor  of  its  flag;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent 
recognition  of  their  potriotigm  and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  per- 
manent provision  for  those  of  their  survivors  who  have  received 
disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the  service  of  the  country;  and 
that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defence  shall  be 
held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

5.  Rftmh'rd^  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom, 
the  unseltish  patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled difficulty,  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  presiden- 
tial office :  that  we  approve  and  indorse,  as  demanded  by  the  emer- 
gency and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation  and  as  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  measures  and  acts  which  he 
has  mlopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open  and  secret  foes  ; 
that  we  approve,  especially,  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  and 
the  emplovment  as  Union  sokiiers  of  men  heretofore  held  in 
ilftvery ;  and  that  wo  hare  fuU  oonfidenoe  in  his  detenainaUoa  to 
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carry  these  ftnd  all  other  constitutional  measures  essential  to  the 
solriLtiou  of  the  country  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

6.  Remhed,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  sliould  prevail  in  the  uational  councils,  and  we  re- 
gard as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only 
who  cordially  indorse  tlie  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolu- 
tions, and  which  should  characterize  the  adioinistratioQ  of  ttie 
government 

7.  Rewieed,  That  the  government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in 
its  armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protec- 
tion of  tlte  laws  of  war;  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now 
in  arms,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  foreign  immij^ation,  which  in  the  past  has 
added  ao  much  to  the  wealth,  devulopmt^nt  of  resources,  and  ia- 
oreaae  of  power  to  this  nation,  —  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  —  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and 
joat  policy. 

9.  Rasoloed^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the 
railroad  to  the  Faci6c  coast 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  thia 
purpose  we  recommend  economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the 
public  expenditures,  and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit 
and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

11.  Re*oivedj  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with 
indifference  the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by 
force,  or  to  supplant  by  frauil,  tlie  institutions  of  any  republican 
government  on  the  Western  Continent;  and  that  they  will  view 
with  extreme  jealoiujy,  as  menacing  to  the  peace  and  independence 
of  their  own  country,  the  efforts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new 
footholds  for  monarchical  governments,  sustained  by  foreign  Diili- 
taiy  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

On  a  formal  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  all  the  votes  of  every  State,  except  those  of  Missouri, 
which  were  cast,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  for  General 
U.  3.  Grant.  The  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  received  200;  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  150;  Daniel  8.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  108;  and 
seven  otlier  candidates  an  aggregate  of  01.  Before  the  vot« 
waa  dociarod,  a  great  many  changes  took  place,  and  the  final 
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result  was :  for  Jolinson,  494  votes ;  for  DickinBon,  17 ;  for 
HaniLin,  D.     Mr.  Johnson  was  declnred  the  candidate. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  on  August  29,  at  Chicago. 
Ex-Grovornor  William  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temjx>- 
rary  president,  and  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
the  permanent  presiiU^it.  Th»i  platform  was  reported  by  Mr. 
James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  as  follows:  — 

Resoiivd,  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  adhere  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  us  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  our  strength,  security,  aud  happiness  as  a  people, 
and  as  a  framework  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare aud  prosperity  pf  all  the  States,  Loth  Northern  and  Southern. 

ReHolvedf  That  this  convention  docs  explicitly  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  American  {leople,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to 
restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  militarj'  necf«sity,  or  war  pjower  higher  than  the 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  il.S4;lf  has  l>een  disregarded  in  every 
part,  and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  impaired, — 
justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  domaud  that 
immediate  efTorts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  au  ultimate  convention  of  the  .States,  or  other  jwaccablo 
means,  to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  Union  of  the  States. 

Resolved^  That  the'  direct  Interference  of  the  mi!ita.ry  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware  wiis  a  shameful  violation  of  tho 
Constitution  ;  and  a  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  approaching  eleo 
tiou  will  he  held  as  revolutionary,  and  resisted  with  all  the  means 
and  power  under  our  control. 

licKulced,  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
presene  the  federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  St^ites  unimpaired  ; 
and  they  hereby  declare  that  they  consider  that  the  a4lmiui»trative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution;  the  subversion  of  the  ci\nl  by  military  law  in 
States  not  in  in-iurrection;  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States  where 
civil  law  exists  in  full  force :  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  pre«8 ;  the  denial  of  the  riglU  of  asylum ;  the  open  and 
avowed  disregard  of  state  rights;  the  employment  of  unusual  teat 
oaths;  and  the  interference  with  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence,  —  are  calculated  to  prevent  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government 
deriving  it«  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
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TteioJved^  That  the  Bhameful  disregard  of  the  AdminiBtration  of 
ita  duty  in  resfMct  to  our  fellow-citizeiis  who  are  uow,  and  long  have 
been,  prisoners  of  war  and  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the 
Kererest  reprobation,  ou  the  score  alike  of  public  policy  and  com- 
mon humanity. 

Itesohedt  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heart- 
ily and  earnestly  extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our  oiiny  and  the  sail- 
ors of  our  navy,  wlio  are  and  hare  been,  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea, 
under  the  Ha^  of  our  country ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  attaining 
power,  they  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection,  and  regard  that 
the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  have  so  nobly 
earned. 


On  tho  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President,  General 
George  B.  McClellau  was  nominated.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  eonnection  with  the  uomiimtion  for  many  mouths, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Democratic  party  were  conceu- 
tiBted  in  his  favor  long  before  the  convention  met.  The  vote 
as  first  taken  resulted  in  174  votea  for  ]V[cCleUan ;  38  for 
Thomas  H.  *Seyniour,  of  Connecticut;  V2  for  Horntio  Seymour, 
of  New  York  ;  |  vote  fur  Charles  *.TConor,  of  New  York  ;  and 
1^  votcH  blank.  Hut  Iteiore  the  result  was  announced  several 
changes  wore  made,  and  tho  announcement  was:  for  McClel* 
Ian,  202i  votes;  for  Thomas  H-  Seymour,  28 J.  All  the  votes 
for  Mr.  Seymour  were  given  by  delegates  from  Ohio,  Indinna, 
and  the  "  border  States."  The  nomination  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  made  unanimous,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Yallandigham 
of  Ohio. 

Tho  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  resultocl 
AS  follows:  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  65.^;  George  H, 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  65| ;  Lazanis  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
32J ;  George  W.  Cass,  of  Pennsylvania,  26 ;  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  13;  John  D.  Caton,  of  Illinois,  16; 
Augustus  0.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  9;  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri, 
8;  blank,  i  vote.  On  the  second  trial,  Mr.  Guthrie's  name 
having  been  withdrawn,  tho  friends  of  all  the  other  candidates, 
except  tlioso  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  withdrew  their  names  also,  and 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  unanimously  nominated. 

The  canvass  that  followed  was  one  of  great  spirit.  The 
Attention  of  the  country  wtt.s,  it  is  true,  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  it  could  not  be  greatly  or  for  a 
long  time  diverted  to  a  political  contest;  but  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Kepublicans  as 
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one  of  the  important  campaigns  of  the  war  ;  and  they  held  that 
those  who  were  not  with  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
ohject  were  against  the  Union.  They  denounced  the  Democratic 
platform  as  a  base  and  cowardly  surrender  to  the  enemy,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  those  in  arms  against  the  old  flag  to 
persevere  in  their  hostilities  until  the  peace  party  should  he  in 
a  position  to  make  terms  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceable 
Beoession.  The  liepublicans  had  called  their  convention  as 
one  of  Union  men.  War  Oemocmts  U>uk  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  and  one  of  them  wns  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. They  called  upon  all  Union  men  to  support  the  armies 
in  the  field  by  voting  down  the  party  which  would  make  a 
disgraceful  peace. 

The  Democratic  platform,  unpopular  from  its  first  promulga- 
tion, l>ecame  more  so  as  the  canvass  proceeded.  General  Mc- 
Clcllan  repudiated  its  obvious  meaning  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. Where  the  convention  had  demanded  "  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States/' 
the  candidate  expressed  the  belief  that  so  '*  soon  as  it  is  clear, 
or  even  probable,  that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the 
resources  of  statesmanship  ...  to  secure  such  peace."  The 
convention  had  proclaimed  "four years  uf  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war ;  "  General  McClellan  wrote : 
''I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles, 
and  tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacritice  of  so  many  of 
our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had  been  in  vain ;  that  we 
had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  we  have  eo  often  perilled 
our  lives."  The  convention  said :  Peace  first,  and  Union 
afterward,  if  it  can  be  had.  General  McClellan  said :  The 
Union  first,  and  then  peace ;  **  no  peace  can  be  permanent 
without  union."  The  convention  said  that  the  war  had  been 
a  failure  ;  General  McClellan  could  not  look  his  old  comrades 
in  the  face  and  say  that. 

His  open  repudiation  of  the  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
party  saved  to  General  McClellan  many  of  the  votes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  But 
although  the  party  held  its  forces  together  much  more  goner- 
ally  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  people  taught  them  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  candidate 
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similar  provisions  before  the  election  took  place.  The.  army 
votes  for  Pi-esident  in  1$G4,  which  were  counted  iu  canvassing 
the  retnnis  for  electors,  ore,  in  the  table  on  tiie  preceding  page, 
separated  from  the  homo  vote.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  no  case 
does  the  addition  of  the  two  change  the  result. 

The  total  vote  connted^  incUidiug  both  the  home  and  the 
army  votes,  was  4,160,537,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  plurality  was 
404,667.  The  army  votes  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  which 
arrived  too  lute  to  be  counted,  and  certain  votes  rejected  for 
informality  iu  Wisconsin,  would  have  brought  up  the  tot^il  to 
about  4,175^000,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  majority  to  a  number  in 
excess  of  half  a  million. 

This  waa  the  first  election  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution at  which  any  Slate  had  deliberately  neglected  to  appoint 
•lectors.  In  1804  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
nied in,  and  complete  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  regular 
governments  of,  eleven  States.  But  in  Aome  of  them  there 
had  been  set  up  rival  govoraments,  asserting  their  own  loyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  claiming  the  recognition  of  Congress  as  the 
true  government  of  those  States.  Li  one  case^  at  least,  the  ques- 
tion presented  was  a  puzzling  one.  The  consent  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  the  erection  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  within 
its  territory  —  consent  which  was  required  by  tlio  terms  of 
the  Constitution  —  was  given  by  one  of  these  mnshroom  gov- 
ernments. After  the  creation  of  that  new  State,  however, 
the  territory  and  the  population  which  admitted  the  authority 
of  this  government  of  Virginia  were  so  small  that  Congress  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  claims  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
as  senators  and  representatives. 

Nevertheless,  pretended  elections  had  been  held  in  Louis- 
iana and  Tennessee,  and  the  question  was  evidently  to  be 
pressed  upon  Congress  whether  or  not  the  electoral  votes  cast 
in  those  States  by  a  handful  of  men,  many  of  them  mere  ad- 
venturers, were  to  be  received.  No  such  question  had  ever 
arisen  before.  Never  had  there  been  offered,  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  a  certificate  of  elec- 
toral votes  which  it  was  clearly  the  thity  of  Congress  to  reject, 
if  Congress  had  any  power  to  reject.  In  most  such  cases  a 
decision  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  disputed  votes 
should  be  counted  had  been  evaded ;  but  in  all  these  instances 
B  determination  cither  way  could  not  affect  the  result.  Nor 
would  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  the  Southern  votes  in 
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1864  change  the  result.  But  if  the  votes  were  allowed,  the 
act  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaratiou  that  the  governments 
by  whose  authority  they  were  given  were  valid  and  regular, 
and  such  a  declaration  might  make  trouble  whea  the  time  for 
reconstruction  should  come. 

lu  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
seceded  States  until  their  governments  had  been  duly  reoon- 
structed  by  Congress,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  in  January,  1865.     It  was  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Whereas,  The  Inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama,  MisRisaippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  re- 
belted  against  the  govenuDent  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in 
such  condition  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-l*re8ident  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof,  was  held 
therein  on  said  day;  therefore  — 

Be  it  resolrtd.  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  joint  resolution  are  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1865,  and  no  electoral  votes 
shall  be  received  or  counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice 
of  President  and  Vice-l'resideut  for  said  term  of  office. 

The  President  was  committed  to  the  validity  and  regularity 
of  the  governments  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  A  state 
government  was  in  full  cp^e^ation  in  Louisiana,  with  Governor 
Hahn  at  its  head,  and  the  election  in  Tennessee  hud  been 
ordered  by  Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  Mr.  Lincoln's  asso- 
ciate on  the  ticket.  Accordingly,  the  President  was  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  resolution  just  recited,  which  virtually  declared 
the  invalidity  of  government*  which  he  recognized,  although 
Congress  did  not.  But  the  Republicans  in  Congress  were 
resolved  that  the  votes  should  not  Iw  counted,  and  they  de- 
termined that  if  they  could  not  exclude  Louisiana  and  Ten- 
nessee by  law,  they  would  do  so  by  joint  action  of  the  two 
Houses  in  counting  the  vote.  Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  sign  the  joint  resolution,  the  "twenty-second 
joint  rule,"  which  played  an  important  part  during  the  six- 
teen years  it  was  in  force,  was  hastily  drawn  and  as  hastily 
adopted  by  both  branches.     At  the  same  time  great  pressure 
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was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  approve  the  joial 
resolution.  He  finally  yielded  on  the  day  the  count  was  to  take 
place,  February  8,  but  not  in  time  formally  to  notify  Congrew 
that  he  had  done  bo.  The  joint  rule,  which  would  have  been 
uunccessary  if  he  had  signed  the  reeolutiou  promptly,  and 
which  was  to  make  much  mischief  in  after  years^  served  the 
same  purpose.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

The  two  Houses  shall  as9embl&  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  iu  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of  theeleotors 
of  President  and  Vicfi-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  bo  their  presiding  officer.  One  teller 
shall  bo  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senates  and  two  on  the  |>art 
of  the  House  of  Representatit'e.s,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the 
electoral  votes;  and  said  tellers,  having  read  the  same  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hf^aring  of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make 
a  Hat  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  ap])etU'  from  the  said  certificates ; 
and  the  votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Fresideut  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
elected ;  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

If,  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the  tellers,  any 
question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certi- 
fied, the  same  having  Iwen  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  thercui>on  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  that  body  for  itti  decinion ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  said  question  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be 
decided  atlirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  ex- 
cept by  the  concurrent  rotes  of  the  two  Houses,  which  being 
obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  imme^liately  reassemble,  aud  the 
presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted,  and  ujwn  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in 
either  House;  and  any  other  question  p(*rtiuent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  bouses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  deter- 
mined in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall  be  provided 
as  follows :  for  the  President  of  tiie  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair ;  for 
the  Speaker,  a  chair  immediately  upon  his  left;  for  the  aeuatorB,in 
the  body  of  the  halt,  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  the 
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representatires,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  not  occupied  by  the  sen»- 
tora ;  Cor  the  tellers,  Secretary  of  the  .Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House 
•  .i  Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk;  for  the  other  officers  of  the 
two  ilouscA,  in  &ont  of  the  Clerks  desk,  and  upon  either  side  of 
the  S^ieoker's  platform. 

Such  joint  meetinj^  shall  not  be  di»Bolved  until  the  electoral 
votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared ;  and  no  reoeas  shall 
bo  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting 
any  of  such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  prorided, 
to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond  the  next  day  at  tlie  hour  of  one 
o'clock  p.  u. 

The  power  assumed  by  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  has  frequently  been  assailed  as  an  invention 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  as  a  power  never  before  asserted. 
But  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  Congress  in  the  year 
1800  (p.  64  et  se^.)t  it  will  be  seen  that  a  bill  making  per- 
manent provision  for  counting  the  electoral  vote  failed  only 
because  the  Senate  then  insisted  that  either  branch  of  Congress 
might  reject  a  vote,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  main- 
tained that  it  should  be  rejected  only  by  a  concurrent  vote. 
The  act  of  1S87,  which  is  now  in  force,  permits  the  rejection 
of  the  vote  of  a  State  by  concurrent  action  of  both  branches. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  joint  meeting  was  held.  The 
Vicc-Presidentj  Mr.  Hamlin,  presided.  The  votes  were  opened 
by  him  and  read  by  the  tellers.  When  all  the  returns  had 
been  read,  and  the  result  was  about  to  be  deckred,  Senator 
Cowan  of  Pennsylvania  inquired  if  there  were  any  more  re- 
turns to  be  counted,  and  if  so,  "  why  they  are  not  submitted 
to  this  1>ody  in  joint  convention,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
determining  whether  they  should  be  counted  or  nof  The 
Vice-President  replied :  — 

The  chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana and  Tennessee,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
chair  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Senator  Cowan  thereupon  asked  if  the  joint  resolution  had 
become  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  to  which  the 
Vice-President  responded  that  it  had  been  signed,  but  there 
had  been  no  official  notification  of  the  act.  A  debate  ensued 
upon  the  question  whether  the  proceedings  should  have  been 
had  under  the  joint  resolution  or  under  the  joint  rule.     The 
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Vice-Preflident  ultimately  acted  irnder  tbe  lesolutioa,  and  did 
not  present  the  doubtful  votes.  The  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Ulinoia,  as  President,  and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  as  Vice-President,  for  the  term  commencing  March 
4,  1865,  was  then  proclaimed,  and  the  joint  convention  was 
dissolved. 
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EvEXTs  moved  rapidly  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln^!) 
electiou  and  that  of  hiB  entering  upon  his  second  term.  Tho 
South  was  exbausUKl  bj  the  struggle,  and  its  army  vras  hummed 
in  on  all  sides.  Although,  in  his  second  inaugumr address,  "  no 
prediction  is  ventured  "  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  it  wa«  be- 
lieved that  tho  civil  war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  already 
plans  of  **  reconstruction  "  were  much  discussed.  No  one  was 
in  favor  of  restoring  to  power,  or  of  leaving  in  power,  those 
who  had  governed  tho  States  while  they  were  in  insurrection. 
Nevertheless  there  was  room  for  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
OB  to  the  extent  to  which  the  dififranchisemeut  of  the  former 
voters  in  those  States  should  be  carried.  Mr.  Lincoln^s  own 
views  were  much  more  liberal  than  those  of  most  of  tho 
Northern  statesmen.  There  was  even  some  apprehension  of 
a  poUtiml  ccmllirt  between  him  and  Congress.  Six  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  tho  Fresiitent  was  assassinated,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  bocamo  President,  A  man  could  not  have 
been  found  less  fitted  than  he  to  enter  into  the  plana  of  those 
who,  having  determined  the  policy  of  the  country  during  the 
war,  were  resolved  that  the  fruits  of  tho  war  should  bo  se- 
cured, Cunipliunce  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  lacked  that 
characteristic  of  greatness  which  enables  strong  popular  leaders 
to  persuade  their  followers  to  support  measures  which  their 
judgment  does  not  approve.  Jackson  dragged  his  party  after 
him  iu  his  attack  on  the  Bank,  and  ultimately  inspireit  tbcru 
with  such  zeal  for  the  war  that  his  conduct  in  that  affair  has 
been  held  up  fttr  popular  applauRC  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  conflict  ended.  Yet  it  was  not  praiftoworthy 
in  its  motive,  in  its  conduct,  or  in  its  results.  Lincoln  would 
probably  have  carried  his  liberal  policy,  in  spito  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Senator  Ben  Wade,  and  all  the  radicals,  because  the 
people  believed  in  Lincoln,  in  his  motives,  nnd  in  his  wis- 
dom.   They  saw,  and  history  sees,  in  President  Johnson  much 
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obfitinacy,  little  wisdom,  and  no  tact.  But  a  combination  of 
circumstances  alienated  him,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  from  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  election,  and 
made  him  a  more  strenuous  opponent  of  the  conditions  d^ 
vised  by  their  leaders  for  the  readmission  of  the  southern 
States  than  Mr.  Lincoln  could  ever  have  l^een. 

The  four  years  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  were  a 
peiiod  scarcely  less  agitated  than  the  four  years  which  pre- 
ceded Becesflion.  Civil  war  between  the  two  sections,  North 
and  South,  was  succeeded  by  war,  bloodless  but  severe,  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, itr.  Johnson's  training  had  been  that  of  a  southern 
Btate-righta  Democrat ;  and  although  his  patriotism  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  loyal  when  Tennessee  voted  herself  out  of 
the  Union,  no  sooner  was  the  military  conquest  of  tlie  Southern 
Confederacy  accomplished  than  his  former  principles  reasserted 
themselves.  The  more  radical  Kepublicans  of  the  North, 
remembering  the  experience  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Tyler, 
-were  only  too  ready  to  see  evidence  that  he  was  to  betray  the 
party  in  all  that  Mr.  Johnson  did.  They  began  to  suspect 
him  and  to  criticise  him  unpleasantly  upon  the  appearance  of 
his  first  proclamations.  They  feared  the  worst  when  be  made 
known  his  selection  of  provisional  governors  of  the  seceded 
States.  Little  by  little  his  adiierence  to  his  lifelong  political 
principles,  and  the  unnecessarily  persistent  and  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  radical  Republicans,  widened  the  breach ;  and  at 
last  he  found  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  between  President  and 
Congress  was  the  extra-constitutional  position  in  which  the 
seceded  States  were  left  when  armed  hostility  to  the  Union 
was  extinguished.  War  had  been  waged  against  thorn,  or 
rather  against  their  inhabitants,  upon  the  theory  that  a  State 
had  no  right  to  secede.  The  logical  sequence  of  this  proposi- 
tion was  that,  since  no  State  had  seceded,  the  "  States  lately 
in  rebellion,"  as  the  phrase  ran,  were  still  membora  of  the 
Union  ;  and  that  their  laws  and  acts,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  in  full 
force.  Under  this  view  of  the  case  the  white  men  of  the 
South,  and  they  alone,  would  be  entitled  to  reestablish  rela- 
tions with  the  other  States,  to  send  senators  and  members  to 
Congress,  and,  in  short,  to  resume  the  position  which  they  had 
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abandoned  in  1861,  suifering  no  political  penalty  'whatever  for 
their  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

It  neeii  not  be  said  that  not  even  the  most  moderate  Hepub- 
licans  allowed  the  theory  of  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
Union  to  overcome  the  practical  necessity  of  imposing  condi- 
tions to  the  reinstatement  of  the  South  in  that  Union.  The 
President's  views,  to  which  he  referred  as  "  my  policy,"  were 
that  the  States  were  already  restored  to  their  old  position 
when  they  chose  to  exercise  their  right  by  the  election  of 
senators  and  members.  Congress  rejected  this  policy  abso- 
lutely, and,  by  a  series  of  measures  known  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts,  required  the  southern  States  to  abjure  all  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  had  contended  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
States  were  placed  under  military  governors  until  they  should 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  readmission.  Thorough 
revision  of  the  state  constitutiona  was  required  ;  the  assent  of 
the  States  to  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  also  a  necessary  preliminary  to  restoration.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  negroes,  and  the  disfranchisement  of 
those  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Union,  depnve<l  the 
former  niling  class  of  its  privileges.  These  measures  and 
others,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  made  nlmost  ewery  southern 
State  Republican  by  the  simple  expedient  of  excluding  the 
Democrats  who  had  partici[)aied  in  the  war  against  the  Union 
from  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Congress  carried  through  its  measures  of  reconstruction  only 
by  overcoming  a  succession  of  vetoes.  The  President  expressed 
his  constitutional  views,  which  were  shared  by  no  Republicans, 
in  returning  the  billa  :  "  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  rebel  Slutoa,"  to  establish  the  Frecdmen'a  Bureau, 
to  secure  civil  rights,  to  admit  Colorado  and  Nebraska  to  the 
Union,  and  many  others.  He  tried  to  reinove  Republicans 
from  office,  and  to  fiU'  their  places  with  Democrats;  and  Con- 
gresa  retorted  upon  him  with  the  tenure-of-offico  bill,  which 
Mr.  JohnRon  returned  without  his  signature,  and  which  Con- 
gress promptly  passed  over  the  veto.  By  this  act  the  power 
of  removal,  always  previously  conceded  to  the  President,  was 
denied,  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  removal  was 
required.  The  savage  contest  with  Secretary  Stanton^  whom 
the  President  was  resolved  to  remove  from  the  war  office  and 
from  the  cabicet,  his  correspondence  with  General  Grant,  the 
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disrespectful  manner  in  wbicb  he  spoke  of  Congress  in 
"  siviiipinp  round  tho  circle,"  —  nil  these  events  aggravated  a 
content  which  culmmated  in  the  impeachment  of  tho  President 
by  the  Houra  of  Kepresentativea  and  his  trial  by  the  Senate, 
During  all  this  time  the  Kepublicans  in  Congress  were  strongly 
supported  in  the  North,  which  then,  constitutionally  or  not, 
governed  the  country  without  assistance  from  the  South.  The 
resolution  that  the  lung  struggle  against  rebellion  should  not  be 
fruitless  was  firm  and  unchangeable,  and  the  Republicans  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  nil  their  measures  adopted,  ineffectual 
as  some  of  them  have  since  proved  to  bo. 

During  this  period  another  set  of  questions  b^;an  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  some  of  them  were  to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  party 
and  of  a  new  school  of  politicians,  and  to  form  the  issue  on 
which  future  elections  were  to  be  decided.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  a  great  debt  had  been  created,  and  a  part  of  this, 
debt  consisted  of  treasury  notes,  made  a  legal  tender  for  all 
public  and  private  debts,  except  duties  on  imports  and  the 
interest  of  tho  public  debt.  An  attempt  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  term  to  reduce  the  amount  of  legaKtender  notes, 
or  greenbacks,  ouUitAnding,  had  resulted  in  a  temporary  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market,  and  had  led  to  action  by  Congress 
which  forbade  a  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war,  the  high  pre- 
mium on  gold,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  government 
bonds  which  were  drawing  gold  interest,  induced  some  }>oIitician8 
to  propose  a  variety  of  schemes  which  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  taxpayer  at  the  cost  of  a  virtual  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  One  of  tho  propositions  was  the  taxa- 
tion of  bonds,  which  were  by  their  terms  expressly  exempted 
from  state  and  municipal  taxation.  Taxation  of  them  by 
national  authority  would  have  been  the  8ame  thing  as  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest  which  had  been  promised  upon  them.  The 
most  popular  form  of  attack  upon  tho  bondholders  was  a 
pru{X)sition  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  bonds  in  greenbacks. 
The  letter  of  the  law  did  not  forbid  this,  but  the  Republicans 
maintained  that  the  spiiit  of  the  law  was  against  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  virtual  repudiation.  A  large  number  of  Demo- 
craU,  particularly  in  the  West,  took  up  this  proposition  with 
great  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  prominent  among  them 
was  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  General  McGlel- 
lan'S  associate  on  the  national  ticket  in  1864,  and  was  now 
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regarded  as  the  leading  candidate  for  the  first  place  in  1868. 
\\'hile  this  view  of  public  policy  was  most  prevalent  among 
Democrats,  there  were  many  Kepublicans  also  who  shared 
it.  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
dissent  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  i>arty,  yet  even  he 
finally  voted  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  strengtlien  the  public  credit, 
which  President  Johnson  defeated  by  a  "  pocket  veto."  It 
was  in  the  canvass  preliminary  to  the  election  of  1868  that 
the  Democrats  first  manifested  that  preference  for  the  green- 
back currency  which  continued  to  bo  a  principle  of  the  con- 
tTolling  wing  of  the  party  until  it  transferred  its  affections  to 
iilver. 

A  great  many  circumstances  united  to  make  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  the  natural  and  inevitable  choice  of  the  Kepublicans 
for  a  candidate  for  President.  The  chief  of  these  reasons  wera 
bis  military  success,  and  the  conspicuous  position  into  which  he 
was  thrust  by  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Johnson.  But  added 
to  these  recommendations  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  men ;  and  the  fact  that  ho  was  no 
politician  incroased  not  a  little  his  popularity  with  the  people, 
who  were  tired  of  the  wrangles  of  the  past  few  years.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  it  was  ^vell  known,  bad  never  voted  for  Republi- 
can candidates  in  his  life.  There  were  many  persons  who 
feared  that  the  risk  was  too  great  in  taking  for  the  leader  of 
the  party,  at  such  a  time,  a  man  whose  political  principles  were 
thought  not  to  be  well  defined,  and  that  the  Republicans  might 
be  atwut  to  repieat  their  own  mistake  of  18(>4.  Hut  nothing 
could  stay  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  General  Grant's 
favor,  and  the  warnings  of  the  dissentients  were  drowned 
in  the  nearly  universal  demand  that  he  should  be  selected. 
The  wisest  and  most  cautious  men  of  the  party  convinced 
themselves  by  General  Grant's  letters  and  private  conversation 
that  he  was  fully  to  be  trusted,  and  their  confidence  was  not 
misplaced. 

The  question  of  the  candidacy  for  the  first  place  being  fully 
decided  by  the  action  of  the  state  and  district  conventions,  as 
well  as  by  popular  soutiment,  all  tlie  interest  in  the  Republi- 
can conveution  was  concentrated  upon  the  vice-presidency  and 
the  platform.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment 
of  the  President  had  been  taken  the  week  before  the  conven- 
tion met.  Inasmuch  as  several  Republican  senators  had  voted 
for  acquittal  ou  the  eleventh  article,  which  had  been  taken  for 
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ft  test,  tome  of  the  more  radical  and  impulsive  delegates  were 
in  favor  of  expressing  decided  condemnation  of  tho  act  which 
had  rendered  the  removal  of  the  President  impossible.  In 
spite  of  the  vehemence  of  the  more  hot-headed  members  of 
the  party,  the  proposed  action  was  defeated,  and  the  conven- 
tion contcitted  itself  with  expressing  the  opinion  that  those 
who  voted  for  conviction  wore  in  the  right. 

There  was  a  long  Uni  of  candidates  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President,  including  Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had  been  left  off 
the  ticket  four  years  before  in  order  to  give  n  repreaentation  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  South ;  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  senator 
from  Ohio,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate  during  a  part  of 
the  time  that  the  war  between  the  President  and  Congress  was 
waging  ;  Mr.  Colfax,  the  Speaker  of  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  Senators  Fenton,  of  New  York,  and  Wilson,  of  Masaa- 
ehu8ett«,  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  candi- 
dates of  less  prominence. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
Republicans,  a  convention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  held  at 
Chicago.  It  was  presided  over  by  General  John  A.  Logan,  and 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  General  Grant.  The  Republican 
convention  met  on  May  20  at  Chicago,  and  completed  its  work 
in  two  days.  General  Carl  Scluirz  was  the  temporary  pre- 
siding officer,  and  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
was  made  i.>ern]aneut  president.  The  first  day  was  occupied 
with  preliminaries.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 
committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  platform,  which  waa 
adopted.  Two  additional  resolutions  were  afterwards  appended 
to  tho  platform,  having  been  moved  from  the  floor  by  Mr, 
Schurt,  and  unanimously  approved.  The  platform  in  full  wai 
as  follows ;  — 

The  National  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
in  national  convention  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  May,  ltJ68,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 

1.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  assured  success  of  tlie 
reconstruction  policy  of  Congn^aa,  as  evinced  by  the  adoption,  in 
the  majority  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  of  confititiitiona 
securing  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  Bustain  those  institutions,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  of  such  States  from  being  remitted  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 

2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men 
at  the  South  was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public  safety, 
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of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  must  be  maintained;  while  the 
queation  of  suffrage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  belongs  to  the 
people  of  those  States. 

3.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  cnme; 
and  the  national  honor  require*  the  payment  of  the  public  indebt- 
eilncsi)  in  the  utlemiust  good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
under  which  it  was  contracted. 

i.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  should  be 
equalised,  and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  permit. 

5.  The  national  debt,  contracted  as  it  has  beeu  for  the  preserr»- 
tion  of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  uliould  be  extended  over  a 
fair  period  for  redemption;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  thereon  whenever  it  cau  be  honestly 
done. 

6.  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  so  to 
improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek  to  loan  us  money  at 
lower  rates  of  interest  than  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  payi 
so  long  as  repudiation,  partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threat- 
ened or  suspected. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  administered 
with  the  striotcBt  economy;  and  the  corruptions  which  have  beea 
so  shamefully  nursed  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly 
for  radical  reform. 

8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untimely  and  tragie  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  has  acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who 
elected  him  and  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  support;  who  has 
usurped  high  legislative  and  judicial  functions :  who  has  refused 
to  execute  the  laws;  who  has  used  his  high  office  to  induce  other 
officers  to  ignore  and  violate  the  laws;  who  has  employed  his  ex- 
ecutive powers  to  render  insecure  the  property,  the  peace,  the 
liberty  and  life  of  the  citizen;  who  has  abused  the  pardoning 
power;  who  has  denounced  the  national  legislature  as  unconstitu- 
tioual ;  who  has  persistently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  every  proper  attempt  at  Uie  reconstruction  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion;  who  has  perverted  the  public  patronage 
into  an  engine  of  wholenale  corruption ;  and  who  has  been  justly 
impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  properly  pro* 
nounced  guilty  thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  senators. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers, 
that  because  a  man  is  once  a  subject  he  is  always  bo,  must  be 
resisted  at  every  hazai'd  by  the  United  States  as  a  relic  of  feudal 
times,  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our 
national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled 
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to  protectiou  in  all  their  rights  of  citizenship,  as  though  thej  were 
native  born ;  and  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nniive  or  natural- 
ized, must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  foreign 
power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country;  and,  if  so 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf. 

10.  Of  all  who  wero  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war,  there 
were  none  entitled  to  more  special  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers 
and  seamen  who  endured  the  hardshi|)S  of  campaign  and  cruise, 
and  im|)crilled  their  lives  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  country ;  the  boun- 
ties and  pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  these  brave  defenders  of 
the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten;  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  (>eople,  —  a  sacred 
legacy  beijueathed  to  the  nation's  protecting  care. 

11.  Foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much 
to  the  wealth,  development,  and  resources,  and  increase  of  power 
to  this  republic,  —  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, — 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

V2.  This  convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  all  oppressed 
peoples  struggling  for  their  rights. 

13.  We  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance with  which  men  who  have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  who 
now  frankly  and  honestly  codperato  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  reconstructing  the  southern  state  governments 
upon  the  ba.sis  of  impartial  justice  and  equal  rights,  are  received 
back  into  the  communion  of  the  loyal  people ;  and  we  favor  the 
removal  of  the  difK^ualifications  and  restnctions  imposed  upon  the 
late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  will  die 
out,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people. 

14.  We  recognize  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  tnie  foundation  of  democratic 
government ;  and  we  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward  mak- 
ing these  principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  American 
soil. 

When  the  convention  wna  ready  to  proceed  with  its  nomina- 
tions, General  Logan  presented  the  name  of  General  Grant  in 
a  brief  but  stirring  speech,  and,  the  roll  of  the  States  being 
called,  every  vote  —  650  in  all  —  was  given  to  him.  While 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  couTention  was  at  its  height,  a  large 
portrait  of  General  Grant  was  uncovered  behind  the  president's 
chair,  and  the  delegates  again  went  wild  with  cheering.  Five 
votes  were  necessary  to  effect  a  nomination  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  result  of  the  several  votes  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  :  — 
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Tho  nomination  of  Mr.  Colfax,  the  youngest  candidate  of 
all,  was  mado  unanimouB,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  Democratic  convention  waa  called  to  meet  at  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July.  Democratic  soldiers 
and  sailors  wore  invited  to  meet  on  the  same  day,  also  in  New 
York.  The  interest  centred  wholly  in  tlie  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  it  was  from  the  first  a  contest  of 
**  the  field  "against  Mr.  Pendleton,  Other  candidates  had  strong 
supporters.  The  sentiment  in  the  soldiers'  convention  was 
all  in  favor  of  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  who  commended 
himself  to  those  who  had  favored  the  war  by  his  own  gallant 
services,  and  to  Democrats  by  his  action  as  military  commander 
at  New  Orleans  during  Mr.  Johnson's  administration.  The 
Southern  delegations  were  at  least  outwardly  for  Mr.  Johnson 
himself.  There  was  an  undercurrent  in  favor  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase.  Moat  of  the  delegates  from  the  Eastern  States  were 
not  bound  by  instructions,  and  were  prepared  to  support  any 
candidate  —  except  perhaps  Mr.  Pendleton  —  who  seemed  to 
have  a  chance  of  success. 

Meantime,  the  Northwest  was  strong  for  Mr.  Pendleton, 
though,  as  tho  event  proved,  the  feeling  was  not  deep.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  convention  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men  —  the  "  Penilleton  Escort"  —  arrived  from  Ohio,  and 
marched  through  New  York,  each  man  wearing,  pinned  to 
his  breast,  a  flag  on  which  was  a  representation  of  a  five-dollar 
greenback,  and  an  inscription  demanding  the  payment  of  the 
tive-twenly  bonds  in  that  currency. 

The  fourth  of  July  fell  on  Satunlay.  The  convention 
organized  Ly  the  choice  of  Henry  S.  Palmer,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
tem|H)rury  chairman.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Now 
York;  was  pcrmaueut  president.     The  convention  was  from  the 
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firat  extremely  auspicious  of  the  Pendleton  men.  A  motion 
that  the  rules  of  the  national  House  of  Keprcscntatives  be  the 
rulea  of  the  convention  waa  offered,  and  voted  down  because 
it  was  proposed  by  an  Ohio  man,  and  because  of  a  fear  that  it 
might  mean  an  abrogation  of  the  two-thirda  rule.  The  two- 
thirtls  rule  was  adopted  without  opposition.  On  the  first  day 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Pendleton  were  in  favor  of  prompt  work, 
that  a  ballot  might  bo  taken  before  their  opponents  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  concentrate;  but  they  were  defeated, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  until  Monday.  Afterward  the 
Pendleton  men  were  in  favor  of  all  }>osbible  delay,  and  oa 
Monday  they  "  filibustered  *'  to  retard  the  progress  of  business. 
It  was  not  until  Tuesday  that  the  committee  on  resniutions 
was  ready  to  report.  The  platform  waa  unanimously  reported 
and  unanimously  adopted^  as  follows  :  — 

Tlie  Democratic  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  repo»* 
ing  its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  discriminating  ju»- 
tico  of  the  people,  standing  upon  the  Constitution  as  tlie  foundation 
and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  aud  theguarautoe 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  recognizing  the  questions  of  sIop 
very  and  secession  as  having  been  settled,  for  all  time  to  come,  by 
the  war,  or  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Southern  States  in  consti- 
tutional conventions  assembled,  and  never  to  be  renewed  or  re- 
agitated,  do,  with  the  return  of  peace,  demand,  — > 

1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  rights  in  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of  civil  government  to  the 
American  people.  J 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise  iu  the  States  by  their  citizens. 

3.  Payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  aa  rapidly 
as  practicable ;  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  people  by  taxation, 
except  so  much  as  is  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, economically  administered,  being  honestly  applie<i  to  such 
payment,  aud  where  the  obligations  of  the  government  do  not 
expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they  were 
issued  does  not  provide,  that  tliey  shall  be  paid  iucoin,  th^y  ought, 
in  right  and  iu  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according  to  its 
real  value,  including  government  bonds  and  other  public  securities. 

5.  One  currency  for  the  government  and  tlie  people,  the  laborer 
aud  the  office-holder,  the  peuaioner  aiul  the  soldier,  the  producer  aud 
the  bondholder. 

6.  Economy  In  the  administration  of  the  government ;  the  r& 
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ductiou  of  the  standing  army  and  navy ;  the  abolition  of  the  freed- 
men's  bureau,  and  atl  pr»litica1  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure 
negro  eupreiuocy ;  simplitieatioii  uf  the  system,  and  discontinuance 
of  inquisitorial  modes  of  aAsessiug  and  collecting  internal  revenue, 
AO  that  tlie  burden  of  taxation  may  be  equalized  and  lessened;  the 
credit  of  the  goveninieiit  and  the  currency  made  good;  the  re|)eal 
of  all  enactments  for  enrolling  the  atate  militia  into  national  forcea 
in  time  of  pefice;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports, 
and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will 
afford  iucident:Ll  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and  as  will, 
witliout  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon,  and 
best  promote  and  encourage,  the  great  iudufltrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

7.  Keform  of  abuses  in  the  administration,  the  expulsion  of  cor- 
rupt men  from  office,  the  abrogation  of  useless  offices,  the  re8t<v 
ration  of  rightful  authority  to,  and  the  independence  of,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departmcuta  of  the  government,  the  subordination 
of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that  the  usurpationt 
of  Congress  atid  the  despotism  of  the  sword  may  cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  nativfr-bom 
citizens,  at  home  and  abroad;  the  assertion  of  American  national- 
ity which  shall  command  the  res[)ect  of  foreign  powers,  and  fnp- 
nish  an  example  and  encouragement  to  peoples  struggling  for 
national  integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual  rights, 
and  the  maiutenance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  against 
the  absolute  doctrine  of  immutable  allegiance,  and  the  claims  of 
foreign  powers  to  pnnish  them  for  alleged  crime  committed  bcs 
yond  their  jurisdiction. 

In  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms,  we  arraign  the  Radical 
party  for  its  disregard  of  right,  and  the  unparalleled  oppression  and 
tyranny  which  have  marked  its  career. 

After  tlifl  most  solemn  and  unanimous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  prosecute  the  war  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  repeatedly  violated  that  most  sacred  pledge  under 
which  alone  was  rallied  that  noble  volunteer  army  which  carried 
our  (log  to  victory.  Instead  of  restoring  the  Union  it  has,  so  far  as 
in  its  power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  States,  in  the  time  of 
profound  peace,  to  military  despotism  and  uegro supremacy.  It  has 
nullified  there  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  it  haa  abolished  the  halteoM 
corpus,  that  most  sacred  WTVt  of  liberty ;  it  has  overthrown  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  ;  it  has  substituted  arbitrary  seizures 
and  arre^its.  and  military  trials  and  secret  star-chamber  inquisi- 
tions, for  the  constitutional  tribunals;  it  has  disregarded,  in  time 
of  peace^  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and  scis- 
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ores ;  it  has  entered  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  even  tba 
private  rooms  of  indiridnals,  and  seized  their  private  papers  and 
letters  without  any  specific  charge  or  notice  or  affidavit,  as  required 
by  the  orgauic  Law;  it  hiis  cuuverted  the  American  Capitol  into  a 
bastille ;  it  haa  e^tablislied  a  system  of  spies  and  official  espionage 
to  which  no  constitutional  monarchy  of  Euroi*  would  now  dare  to 
report;  it  has  abolished  tlie  right  of  appeal,  on  important  consti- 
tutional questions,  to  the  supremo  judicial  tribunals,  and  threat- 
ened to  curtail  or  destroy  its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is  irre- 
vocably vested  by  tlie  Constitution ;  while  the  learned  chief  ju»tioe 
has  been  subjected  to  the  moat  atrocious  calumnies,  merely  becauae 
he  would  not  prostitute  his  high  office  to  the  support  of  the  false 
and  partisan  charges  preferred  against  the  President.  Its  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance  have  exceeded  anything  known  in  liistory, 
and,  by  its  frauds  and  monopolies,  it  lias  nearly  doubled  the  burden 
of  the  debt  created  by  the  war.  It  has  stripped  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  i>ower  of  appointment,  even  of  his  own  cabinet 
Under  its  repeated  assaults  the  pillars  of  the  government  are  rock- 
ing on  their  base,  and  should  it  succeed  in  Novend>er  next,  and 
inaugurate  its  President,  we  will  meet,  as  a  subjected  and  con- 
quered people,  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty  and  the  scattered  frag- 
xneaLs  of  the  Constitution. 

And  wo  do  declare  and  resolve  that,  ever  since  the  people  of  tho 
tJnited  States  threw  off  all  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  the 
privilege  and  trust  of  suffrage  have  belonged  to  the  several  States, 
and  have  been  granted,  regulated,  and  controlled  exclusi^'ely  by  the 
political  power  of  each  State  respectively,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  deprive  any  State  of  this 
right,  or  interfere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
power,  which  can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  government,  and  can 
only  end  in  a  single  centralized  and  consolidated  government,  in 
which  the  separate  existence  of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  unqualitled  despotism  be  established  in  place  of  a  federal  Union 
of  coequal  States.  And  that  wo  regard  thu  reconstruction  acts  (so 
called)  of  CiJUgress,  as  such,  as  usurpations,  and  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  country 
to  victory  iigalnst  a  most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be 
gratefully  rememlvered,  and  all  the  guarantees  given  in  their  favor 
miLKt  l>e  faithfully  carried  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  laws,  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
to  none  but  actual  occupaata,  at  the  minimum  price  estnbiifihed  by 
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ttie  government.  MTien  grants  of  the  public  lands  may  be  allowed, 
neceasary  for  tlie  eucouragexiient  of  important  public  improvements, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  laAda,  and  not  tho  lands  them.selrea, 
alioiild  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
exercising  the  powera  of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  aggressions 
of  Congress  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people^  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  we  tender  him  our  thanks 
for  hia  patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform  tho  Democratic  party  appeal  to  every  patriot^ 
including  all  the  consenrattve  element  and  all  who  desire  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  de- 
ferences of  opinion^  to  unite  with  us  in  the  ])resent  great  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  tlie  people ;  and  that  to  all  such,  to  whatever 
party  tliey  may  have  heretofore  belonged,  we  extend  the  right 
hand  ot  fellowship,  and  hail  all  such  cooperating  with  us  as 
friends  and  brethren. 

To  this  platform  two  additional  resolutions  were  subsequently 
appended,  on  motion,  as  follows:  — 

Re»olved^  That  this  convention  sympathir^  cordially  with  tho 
workingmcn  of  tho  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  tho  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

Resolvedy  That  Uie  tlianks  of  tho  convention  are  tendered  to 
Chief  .Tnsticio  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  the  justice,  dignity,  and  im- 
partiality with  which  he  presided  over  the  court  of  impeachment 
on  the  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

Voting  for  a  ciindidate  then  began,  and  continued  until 
Thursday.  The  whole  number  of  votes  —  each  delegate  hav- 
ing one  half  a  vote  —  was  317 ;  and  212,  two  thirds  of  the 
vrhole,  were  necessary  for  a  choice.  A  few  only  of  the  twenty- 
two  separate  trials  are  necessary  to  show  the  incroaso  and  de- 
crease of  strength  of  the  respective  candidates :  — 


O«orfe  H.  PflDcneton,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Andrew  JohruMii,  Teiui«uett  .  . 
Wtiifttld  &.  Huicock,  PoniuylTaaU 
Sanford  K.  Church,  yew  York  .  . 
Ajk  pBckar,  PptmsylrinU  .  .  . 
Jo«l  Pwker,  Nnw  Jeraoy  .... 
Jmdm  K.  RnRlUb,  ContHWHwit 
JuDM  R.  I>oolltUo,  Wlaeoorin  .  . 
TboiBu  A.  Hmdrldu.  iDdlan* 
■•taDMi  P.  Ctaua,  Ohio  .... 
iUotkna 
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Qreat  excitement  had  prevailed  during  the  voting.  Ob 
several  occasions^  delegates  from  States  which  had  instructed 
their  members  to  vote  **a8  a  unit,"  insisted  upon  their  right 
to  a  record  of  their  individual  votes,  but  it  was  uniformly  de- 
cided that  the  delegations  as  a  whole  were  empowered  to  decide 
how  the  votes  should  be  cast,  and  that  only  one  spokesman  from 
a  State  could  be  heard.  There  was  much  intriguing  during 
the  three  days  of  voting.  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
delegations,  with  a  combined  vote  of  59,  assisted  by  the  dele- 
gations from  other  Eastern  States,  prevented  a  nomination 
more  than  once  by  abandoning  candidates,  whose  strength  was 
increasing,  when  they  were  becoming  too  dangerous.  On  the 
twenty-first  vote  the  contest  was  apparently  narrowed  down  to 
Hancock  and  Hendricks,  neither  of  whom  was  acceptable  to 
New  York,  At  this  point  a  sensation  was  created.  When 
the  votes  of  a  few  States  had  been  recorded  at  the  twenty. 
second  trial,  some  votes  were  given  to  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
president  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Se^Tnour  promptly  refused 
to  be  a  cauilidate,  but  there  was  a  hurried  consultation,  and 
the  vote  was  persisted  in.  More  votes  were  given  to  Seymour, 
and  a  '*  stampede"  began.  Mr.  Seymour  withdrew  from  the 
chair,  and  the  changes  of  votes  went  on,  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  until  ho  was  made  the  nominee  of 
the  convention  by  317  votes,  —  a  full  convention.  It  was 
asserted  then,  as  it  has  been  on  every  other  occasion  of  a  nomi- 
nation suddenly  made  after  a  long  contest,  from  that  of  Mr. 
Polk  in  1844  to  that  of  General  Garfield  in  1880,  that  the 
whole  affair  was  carefully  planned  and  rehearsed  beforehand. 
In  some  cases  the  assertion  was  true.  But  if  it  was  &o  in 
1868,  and  not  a  line  of  evidence  was  over  adduced  to  prove  it^ 
a  few  persons  only  could  have  been  in  the  secret,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  delegates  was  genuine  and  Bincere.  Indeed, 
the  convention  had  selected  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
party. 

General  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  was  nominated 
unanimously  for  Vice-President  at  the  first  trial.  Mr.  Blair 
had  just  brought  himself  into  prominence  by  a  violent,  not  to 
say  a  revolutionary  letter,  addressed  to  Colonel  J.  0.  Brodhead, 
dated  a  few  days  before  the  convention  met.  The  nomination 
seemed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  a  result  of  that  letter. 

The  canvass  was  shorter  than  usual,  and,  although  one-sided^ 
was  decidedly  intereatiug.     The  fame  of  General  Grant,  and 
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Iho  high  rpganl  in  which  he  was  held,  did  not  allow  the  result 
«o  be  doubtful ;  but  there  were  already  some  noteworthy  de- 
fections from  the  Republican  party  at  the  North  on  account 
of  the  radical  cbanicter  of  its  Southern  legislation ;  and  a 
new  element  of  discord  in  politica  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
Ihe  movement,  already  mentioned,  to  pay  the  five-twenty  bonds 
in  greenbacks.  It  wus  never  seriously  believed  that  Governor 
Seymour  was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  yet  he  '*  stood  upon 
the  platform,"  and  declared,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  that 
the  resolutions  "are  in  accord  with  my  views."  The  Repub- 
licans made  much  of  the  virtual  repudiation  which  such  a 
financial  policy  as  the  resolutions  demanded  would  effect,  and, 
while  they  lost  some  votes  of  a  certain  class,  they  gained  many 
others  which  were  better  worth  having,  even  if  they  did  not 
count  any  more.  Toward  the  end  of  the  canvasa  there  was  a 
strong  movement  by  business  men  to  defeat  the  Democrats, 
which  contriljuted  not  a  little  to  the  overwhelming  success  of 
General  Grant, 

The  South  woa  secure  for  the  Republicans.  Reconstruc- 
tion with  negro  suffrage,  protected  by  the  general  government, 
and  with  extensive  disfranchisement  of  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  rebellion,  made  the  triumjih  of  the  Republican  electoral 
ticket  a  certainty.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Louis- 
iana only,  of  all  the  Southern  States,  gave  Governor  Seymour 
a  majority ;  but  some  of  the  States  were  not,  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  cottse- 
quently  not  to  electoral  votes.  The  votes  of  thirty-three 
States  were  counted ;  that  of  Georgia  was  treated  as  the  vote 
of  Missouri  had  been  in  1820.  Nebraska  Imving  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  —  the  proclamation  declaring  it«  admission 
was  dated  March  1,  1867,  —  the  number  of  States  became 
thirty -seven.  All  the  Southern  States,  except  Virginia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas,  had  been  readmitted  to  representation  in 
Congress,  and  to  the  right  to  choose  electors.  The  position  of 
Georgia  was  in  doubt.  In  the  reorganization  of  South  Caro- 
lina the  practice  of  a  choice  of  electors  by  the  legislature  was 
abandoned  ;  but  Florida  adopted  the  discarded  system,  and 
accordingly  there  was  not  as  yet  complete  uniformity.  The 
electoral  and  popular  votes  of  the  States,  including  Georgia, 
were  as  follows  :  — 
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AlaKamA  .  . 
Arkansas  .  , 
CulifomiA  .  , 
Connectioat  • 
Delftwars  .  . 
Florida  *  .  . 
Georgia  .  .  . 
Illinoui  .  .  , 
Indi&DA .  .  . 
Iowa .... 
Kanaaa  .  .  . 
KflBfcuoky  .  . 
Ix>niaiaiui  .  . 
Vaiae  .  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
BlaMachuMtts . 
Iliohigan  .  . 
FlliniiMota  .  . 
Munanppi  t  . 
Hiaaoon  .  . 
Mebraaka  .  . 
Nevada  .  .  . 
New  Hampahira 
Nmw  Jersey 
Nfw  York  .  . 
North  Carolina 
Ohio  .... 
Om^on  .  . 
Pnnnnylvnnia  . 
Rhndo  Ifitand  . 
Soutii  CArolina 
TenneaBM  .  . 
Teuul  .  .  . 
Vermont  .  . 
Virginia  t  .  , 
"Wt'st  Virginia 
Wiscouain  .    . 


Total 


22,152 
54,5tf2 

fi7,134 
250,20:i 
176^2 


81,040 
89,6efl 

70.420 

30,438 

130,477 

128,550 

43,542 

85,071 

0.720 

6.480 

88,101 

80,121 

419,883 
06,2-2fl 

280,128 
104^1 

342,280 
12,993 
62,301 
5fl,757 


44,167 

29,025 
1083&7 


3,012,833 


72,086 
10,078 
54,078 
47,600 
10,060 

102,822 

190,143 

166,060 

74,040 

14,010 

115388 

80,225 

42,806 

62,357 

50,406 

07,060 

28/n3 

68,788 

6,430 

6.218 

31.224 

83,001 

420..*^3 

84,000 

238,700 

11,126 

313,882 

6,548 

45^237 

26,311 

12,545 

2n;}(W 

84,710 


2,703,340 


0 

21 

26 

4 

6 

10 


214 


7 
88 


80 
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There  were  many  charges  of  gross  fraud  in  the  election. 
Aside  from  tho  irregularities  alleged  in  thn  Sotithem  States, 
the  most  famous  case  was  that  of  Xew  York.  At  the  time 
the  election  took  place,  the  "  Tweed  Ring  "  was  in  full  power; 
and  some  telegrams  which  the  Kepuhlicana  regarded  as  hij»hly 
suspicious  ^MiAsed  hetween  members  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Coramitteo  and  certain  prominent  iwliticians.  It  %vill 
be  obs4^rved  that  the  vote  as  c^iuvassed  gave  a  majority  of  ex- 
actly ten  thousand  to  Mr.  Seymour.  This  result,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  persons,  was  brought  about  intentionally,  with 
a  view  to  saving  certain  large  wagers  ujiou  the  Democratic 
majority  in  New  York- 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  southpm  Stftt<*s  were,  while  others  according  to  the  legis- 
lation of  (longrces  were  not,  entitled  to  vote  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President.  Congress  had  passed  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  that  no  Stnto  of  those  lately  in  rebel- 
lion should  be  entitled  to  electoral  votes  unle^,  at  the  time 
prescril)ed  for  tlie  election,  such  State  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion since  the  4th  of  March,  1S67,  under  which  a  state  govern- 
ment had  l>eeii  organLced ;  unless  the  election  was  held  under 
the  authority  of  that  government;  and  unless  the  State  had 
become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  under  the  recon- 
struction laws.  President  Jolinson  vetoed  the  resolution  on 
July  20,  1868.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  it  over  hia 
veto,  the  Senate  by  45  to  8,  -and  tlie  House  of  Itepresentativea 
by  134  to  36,  and  it  was  proclaimed  a  law.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion, Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  were  excluded  absolutely 
from  the  election.  All  tho  other  seceded  States,  except 
Georgia,  had  been  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  and 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  President.  The  question  whetlter  or 
not  Georgia  bad  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing a  representation  of  that  State  in  Congress  was  in  dispute. 
Accordingly,  on  the  (>tli  of  February,  1869,  two  days  before  the 
count  of  electoral  votes  was  to  take  place,  Mr.  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont,  introduce*!  in  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  does  not  require  Uie  approval  of  the  President,  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

Whereas^  The  question  whether  the  State  of  Georgia  has  become 
and  is  entitled  to  rtipreseutatiou  in  the  two  Hutues  of  Congress  id 
now  pending  and  undetermined;  and  whereas  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  pasiied  July  20,  1808,  entitled  ''  resolution  exclud- 
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iug  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of  States  lately  in  rebellion 
v?hich  shall  not  have  been  reorganized,"  it  was  provided  that  no 
electonkl  votes  from  any  of  the  States  lately  iii  rebellion  should 
l>e  received  or  counted  for  President  or  Vioe-Presideut  of  the 
I*nitod  StAtes  until,  among  other  things,  such  State  should  have 
become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress  in  that  behalf ;  tlierefore 

Resolved,  That,  on  the  assembling  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869,  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by 
law  and  the  joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the 
electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result,  in  that  case  they 
shall  be  reported  by  the  IVesident  of  Uie  Senate  in  the  following 
manner :  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 

he  counted,   the  result  would   be,  for for   President  of  the 

United  States votes  ;  if  not  counted,  for for  President  of 

the  L'nited  States — — ^ votes;  but,  in  either  case, is  elected 

President  of  the  Uuited  States;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  the  only  wnator  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debate  against  this  resolution ;  although 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
}ye  best  to  count  the  voto  of  Georgia  and  aay  nothing  about  it, 
and  finally  voted — alone  among  the  Bepublicans  —  against 
the  resolution.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day  uuder  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  is 
%vorth  noting  that  thrco  of  the  candidutea  on  presidential 
tickets  in  1884  —  Messrs.  Blaine,  Logan,  and  Hullnr  —  voted 
in  the  athrmative  in  the  House  on  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, while  a  fourth  —  Mr,  Hendricks  —  voted  against  it  in 
the  Senate. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
February.  It  proceeded  regularly  until  the  votes  of  Louisiana 
were  presented,  when  a  iriember  from  Tennessee  objected  to 
them,  under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  (see  page  310),  and 
the  two  Houses  separateil  to  consider  the  matter.  Although 
no  debate  was  in  order,  much  time  was  consumed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  agreeing  upon  a  form  in  which  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion should  l)e  put.  In  the  end  the  Senate  voted  to  admit 
the  votes  by  51  to  7.  The  House  promptly  decided  the  ques- 
tion the  same  way  by  137  to  63.  The  count  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  uU  tlie  votes  were  opened  and  rccordod,  except 
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titose  of  Georgia.  Oa  the  presentation  of  the  votes  of  that 
State,  (reneral  Butler,  of  Bfassachnsetts,  arose  and  objected 
ill  writing  to  them  ou  four  distinct  ^rouiida :  first,  that  the 
votes  were  not  given  ou  the  day  fixed  by  law,  —  the  electoral 
college  of  Georgia  had  met  on  the  0th  inatead  of  the  2d  of 
December,  1868  ;  secondly,  because  at  the  date  of  the  election 
Georgia  had  not  Ix^eu  admitted  to  repre^ientation  in  Congress; 
thirdly,  because  Georgia  had  not  complied  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  ;  and,  fourthly,  because  the  election  had  not  been 
fair  and  free.  The  question  arose  at  once  whether  the  con- 
current reaoIutii>n  of  tlie  Senate  and  House,  directing  how  the 
vote  of  Georgia  should  be  treated,  or  the  joint  rule,  waa  to 
govern.  The  presiding  officer.  Senator  Wade,  of  Oliio,  woe  at 
jirst  inclined  to  hold  the  two  Houses  to  the  concurrent  reao- 
lution ;  but,  as  the  situation  became  complicated,  he  led  tli« 
Senate  back  to  its  chamber. 

The  House  of  Repreaentattves  quickly  decided,  without 
debate,  — 150  to  41,  —  that  tlie  vote  of  Georgia  should  not 
be  counted.  In  the  Senate  there  wae  a  long  and  soiuewliat 
ungovenied  discussion.  Mr,  Wade  explained  that  the  reason 
why  he  had  yielded  his  first  position  in  the  joint  meeting  was 
that  two  of  Mr.  Butler^s  objections  were  not  of  the  kind  con- 
templated by  the  concurrent  resolution  directing  how  tlie  votes 
of  Georgia  should  be  declared.  Many  propositions  were  made ; 
and  at  last  the  Senate  voted,  by  28  votes  against  25,  **  that, 
under  the  special  order  of  the  two  Housea  respecting  the  elec^ 
toral  vote  from  the  State  of  Greorgia,  the  objections  made  to 
the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
are  not  in  order.*'  The  action  of  each  House  having  been 
communicated  to  the  other,  the  Senate  returned  to  the  Bepre- 
aentativea'  Hall.  Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  disgraceful  scenes  ever  enacted  in  Congress.  Mr.  Wade, 
on  taking  the  cliair,  remarked  that  the  objections  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  had  been  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  vote  would  be  announced  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  concurrent  resolution.  General  Butler  said  that  the 
House  liad  sustained  the  objections,  and  proposed  to  offer  a 
resolution,  remarking,  "  I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  to  be 
overruled  by  the  Senate  in  that  way."  The  President  of  the 
Senate  refused  to  entertain  the  resolution,  and  General  Butler 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  The  President 
declined  to  entertain  the  appeal.  A  scene  of  indescribable 
disorder  and  confusion  followed,  several  members  speaking  at 
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ouoe,  Mr.  Butler  distinguishing  himself  by  the  violence  of  hi» 
language,  and,  as  General  Garfield  said  in  tho  debate  which 
followed  tUu  joint  meeting,  by  *' a  maaner  and  bearing  of  un- 
paralleled inftolence.*'  Some  of  bis  reniarlcs  were  omitted  in  the 
revised  version,  which  appeera  in  the  *'  Congressional  Globe ;  " 
but  they  were  referred  to  in  the  debate  just  mentioned.  His 
lnjAi  remark,  as  revised,  is  thus  reported  :  — 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Mtuisachusetts  :  I  move  that  this  convention  now 
be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Senate  hav(*  leave  to  retire.  [Continued 
cries  of  •*  Order  !  '*  "  Order !  "]  And  on  that  motion  I  demand  a 
vote.  [Cries  of  •*  Order  I"  **  Order  t  "  from  vnjitiiis  parts  of  the 
hall.]     VV'e  certainly  hare  the  right  to  clear  the  hall  of  interlopers. 

The  presiding  officer,  not  noticing  these  interruptions,  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  up  the  result,  as  directed  by  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  declared  Grant  and  Colfax  elected.  The 
Senate  then  retired. 

As  soon  as  the  House  was  by  itself,  Mr.  Butler  rose  to  a 
question  of  privilege,  and  offered  a  resolution  that  *'  the  House 
protest  that  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order 
of  the  Vice-President  pro  tempore  was  a  gro»eact  of  oppression 
and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Houseu" 
Upon  this  retiolution  a  long  and  most  acrimonious  debate  took 
place,  which  lasted  three  days.  It  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  settlement  of  tho  constitutional  questions  thnt  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  count  of  votes.  The  position  of  affairs 
was  quite  novel,  and  tho  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  seemed,  without  exception,  to  give  busty  impressions 
rather  than  the  result  of  careful  study.  The  only  point  which 
was  made  clear  was  that  tho  Constitution  and  tlie  action  of 
Congre-sR  left  room  for  a  variety  of  views,  and  that  no  member 
need  t>e  nt  a  lo8>3  for  prece^lents  to  sustain  his  own  opinion. 
General  Butler  changed  his  resolution  several  titaes  before  a 
vote  was  teken,  In  one  of  ita  forme  it  jiropoacd  to  abrogate 
the  twenty-semnd  joint  rule,  —  a  propofiilion  wbitih  was  re- 
ceived witli  derision  by  m;my  Republican  tnembure,  who 
declared  that  it  was  not  possible  for  one  House  to  rescind  a 
joint  rule.  Nevertheless,  eight  years  later  the  Senate  rescinded 
the  same  rule,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  although  the 
House  was  then  in  favor  of  acting  under  it.  General  Butler's 
resolution,  greatly  toned  down,  and  providing  for  the  reference 
of  the  subject  to  a  select  committee,  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
vote,  on  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  waa  carried  by 
130  to  55,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
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Ths  recozuttruction  of  the  southern  States  had  been  mx}^ 
■faiwtiaUy  ooDiplet«il  before  the  tenn  of  Geaenl  Gnni  u  Pre- 
Lt  began.  It  remained  for  three  States  only  to  comply 
'^th  the  oonditioas  already  established.  This  they  did  aooa 
afterward,  and  the  legislation  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  waa 
laccompIisheiJ,  with  every  State  in  the  Union  fully  repreaented. 
tut  the  Southern  question  was  not  yet  settled.     The  constitu* 

>na  of   the  re-admitted   States  contained  guaranties  of    the 

;ht  of  the  people  to  vota  without  distinction  on  account  of 
1,  color,  or  previoua  condition  of  servitude;  but,  in  effi'ct, 
^th  the  political  and  social  rights  of  the  colored  people  wera 
much  restricted.  A  state  of  terrorism  existed  in  some  parta  ol 
the  South,  where  a  secret  organization  known  as  the  Ku-Klux* 
Kian  committed  outrages  upon  the  colored  people,  iuUjtided  to 
intimi'late  them  and  to  prevent  them  from  voting.  To  defeat 
the  bchemes  of  those  who  endeavored  by  lawloas  acta  to  render 
the  legislation  of  Congress  nugatory,  the  act  for  the  enforc<H 
mont  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  tlio  Cou^titution,  com- 
Tiionly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  was  passed.  Thiii  meosurOt 
although  it  seemed  necesaory  at  tlie  time,  giive  tlie  Democrata 
au  opixjrtunity,  wliicb  they  were  not  slow  to  improve,  to  sneer 
at  the  iuefficiency  of  a  party  which,  with  unlimited  power, 
had  not  Wn  able  in  five  years  since  the  war  closed  to  finish 
its  work  with  the  South.  Military  force  was  constantly  necos- 
aary  to  uphold  the  southern  state  govcniments,  and  tlio  iut4)nial 
condition  of  fH>me  districts  was  sadly  disturbed. 

lieside  the  Southern  question,  there  were  others  whicli  now 
began  to  apsume  political  importance.  The  6rst  act  signed  by 
President  Grant  pledged  the  faith  of  the  government  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in 
coin,  and  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  For  tha 
time  being,  the  Qp[>o&ition  contined  their  attacks  upon  the  finaii- 
ciid  Byslem  to  the  national  bonks.     The  annexation  of  Sanlu 
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Domingo  to  the  United  States  "was  a  favorite  schema  irith  the 
President,  and  be  did  all  lliat  was  in  his  )>o\vcr,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  course  of  his  negotia- 
tions to  that  end,  and  by  other  measures,  he  alienated  the 
support  of  Mr,  Sumner  and  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  standing 
as  Republicans  and  as  public  men  was  almost  unique,  and 
who8«  adhesion  to  the  opposition  in  the  ensuing  canvass  was 
deemed  at  the  time  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  Kepubiicane. 

There  was  another  issue,  which  had  its  origin  at  this  time, 
which  has  since  played  an  important  part  in  congressional  and 
presidential  elections.  The  principle  tersely  expressed  by  Mr. 
Marcy  to  justify  the  wholesale  removals  from  office  practised 
by  General  Jackson,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,"  had  been  adopted  by  every  Democmtic  and  oppo- 
sition administration  which  followed  that  of  Jackson.  On  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Democratic  officers  were  driven 
out  and  Republicans  took  their  places,  in  every  department  of 
the  government,  from  the  foreign  minister  to  the  country  poet- 
mastor.  Mr.  Jolinson  had  been  restrained  from  substituting 
Democrats  for  them  all  by  the  teuureHiif-offioe  act.  General 
Grant  found  few  Democrats  to  expel  from  public  poeitions ;  but 
an  evil  which  had  grown  up  with  that  of  a  partisan  civil 
service  now  took  on  alarming  proportions.  Certain  gentle- 
men, usually  one  for  each  State,  became  practically  recognized 
OS  dispensers  of  patronage  within  those  States,  and,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  which  the  virtual  right  to  dismiss  and 
appoint  to  olBce  gave  them,  made  themselves  *'  bosses  ^'  and 
dictators  of  Republican  politics  in  their  respective  States. 
Tlie  heads  of  tjie  custom-houses,  the  pest-offices,  and  other 
government  offices  were  in  many  cases  the  servants  of  these 
bosses,  ami  were  forced  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  personal 
fortunes  of  their  protectors,  and  to  employ  the  subordinates 
under  thcra  to  promote  the  mme  object, — all  under  the  pen- 
alty of  removal.  Manipulation  of  the  offices  for  private  pur- 
poses developed  a  demand  for  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and 
emphasized  the  objections  of  many  who  had  been  sturdy  Re- 
publicans to  the  administration  of  General  Grant. 

Tlie  supporters  of  the  administration  were,  however,  neither 
few  nor  inactive.  In  addition  to  those  who  cordially  approved 
the  public  acta  of  Grant,  there  were  many  others  who  were 
not  prepared  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  its  mistakes.  They 
set  down  some  of  the  President's  errors  to  his  inexperience  in 
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civil  life ;  and  while  other  errors  oouUl  not  be  bo  explained, 
the  Republicans  generally  h«ld  tliat  for  certiiia  tflsks  which 
they  thought  remained  to  be  done  before  the  South  could  be 
safely  loft  to  itself  General  Grant  was  the  best  executive  the 
country  oonld  have.  \Vhile,  therefore,  the  elcmenta  existed 
for  an  unusually  powerful  opposition  to  the  Kepublicon  party^ 
the  leaders  of  that  party  had  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  carry 
the  election  of  1872. 

The  beginning  of  a  united  opposition  waa  made  in  Missouri 
in  1870,  when  a  part  of  the  Republicaus  uuitod  with  the 
Democrats  in  a  "  liberal "  movement,  and  carried  the  state 
election.  It  was  further  developed  the  next  year.  Meetings 
were  held  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  in  the  spring,  in  which 
opposition  to  the  reiilection  of  General  Grant  was  freely  ex- 
pressed ;  for  even  then  it  waa  assumed  that  he  would  expect 
to  be  nominated  for  reelection.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  identified  with  the  most 
extreme  form  of  Democratic  opposition  to  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  had  been  equally  radical  in  his  condemnation  of 
Republican  reconstruction  and  treatment  of  the  South,  pre- 
sented and  flupported  in  a  local  caucus  in  Ohio  a  series  of  r^ 
solutions  lo^^king  to  a  union  of  all  elements  of  opposition  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war,  the 
legislation  already  enacted,  and  the  three  amendments  made  to 
the  Constitution.  Finally,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Liberal 
Republicans  of  Missouri,  held  at  Jefferson  City  in  January, 
1872,  in  which  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State  were  rcpre- 
sentod,  it  waa  voted  to  cull  a  national  convention  of  Liberal 
Republicans,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  first  conventions  for  making  nominations  for  the  pr^ 
aidency  were  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February.  The 
Labor  Reformers  met  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  with  repre- 
sentatives present  from  seventeen  States.  The  party  had  its 
origin  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  trade  union  of  shoemakers, 
who  took  the  name  of  Knighta  of  St  Crispin,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  Labor  Reform  party.  The  reference  in  the  sixth 
resolution  of  the  platform  which  follows,  indicates  this  origin. 
A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  who  had  trouble  with  hifl 
"  Crispin  '*  hands  brought  a  car-load  of  Chinese  from  Califor- 
nia to  opcmto  his  nuichinery.  Mr.  K.  M.  r)hnro1>crlin,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  the  i>ermanent  president  of  the  con- 
vention, had  been  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  governor. 
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Tlie  conveution  was  io  session  two  days,  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing platform :  — 

We  hold  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
free  government  is  foundod  on  their  authority  and  establi^lied  for 
their  benefit;  that  all  ciltxens  are  equal  in  political  rights, entitled 
to  the  largest  religious  and  political  libeity  compatible  with  the 
gond  order  of  society,  as  also  to  the  u»e  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  t&lent«;  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  is  entitled  to 
excJusive  Heparable  endowments  and  privileges,  or  immunities  from 
the  government,  but  iu  consideration  of  public  services ;  and  any 
laws  destructive  of  these  fundamental  principles  ore  without  moral 
binding  force,  and  should  l>e  rejM»aled.  And  believing  that  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  ujijust  leginlation  novv  altecting  the  industrial 
classes  can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  contained 
in  the  following  declaration,  therefore, 

Tlesolredf  That  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  government  to  establish  a  just 
standard  of  distribntion  of  capital  and  lal>or  by  providing  a  purely 
national  ciixulating  medium,  V>a8ed  on  the  faith  and  resources  of 
the  nation,  issued  directly  to  the  people  without  tlie  inter\'ention 
of  any  system  of  banking  corporations;  which  money  shall  be 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
interchangeable  at  the  option  of  the  holder  for  government  bonds 
Itearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  «).65  per  cent.,  subject  to 
future  legislation  by  Congress. 

2.  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  good  faith,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  contract,  at  the  earliest  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  mortgaging  the  property  of  tiie  people  or  the  future 
earnings  of  lalwr,  to  enrich  a  few  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad. 

3-  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  government  should 
he  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  classes,  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  government  bonds  bearing  extortionate  rates 
of  interest  is  a  violation  of  all  just  principles  of  revenue  laws. 

4.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  tha 
people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  cor- 
porations, but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benelit  of 
the  people,  and  should  be  granted  to  landless  settlers  only,  iu 
amounts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

5.  That  Congress  should  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to  admit  free 
such  articles  of  common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce  nor  grow, 
and  lay  duties  for  revenue  maiuly  upon  articles  of  luxury  and  upon 
such  articles  of  manufacture  as  vd\U  we  having  the  raw  materials 
in  abundance,  assist  in  further  developing  the  resources  of  tho 
count  17. 

fl.  That  the  presence  in  our  country  of  Chinese  laborere,  im- 
ported by  capitalists  in  large  numbers  for  servile  use,  is  an  evil. 
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ikoaild  1»  iroaubned  bj  fepi- 


Aaft  WB  Mk  Cor  Oe  iMMiwirt  of  » law  by  viudi  aO 
mi  4sf4ihoicts  MBfioyed  bj  or  on  bebalf  of  tbo 
dbveU/  or  i»fii«ctiy,  llao^gh  p«noai»  inn,  or 
iOrtdmg  vitk  tfe  StoAe,  Aan  eslim  to  Um  redaeeil 
«<  caght  boon  »  daj.  noenUf  aJmittd  by  Congreas  Cor 
latinna]  enqdoreest  aad  abo  lor  hi  aaHBiteeat  to  tbe  acta  of 
inootporatiott  Cor  citiea  aad  Iovm^  by  vbiok.  aU  laborers  and 
liailiBiiin  enplojed  ai  tbeir  ezpoDM  iliaD  ooaCarm  to  the  saoo 
nnnberof  hoin 

&  That  the  anlJ^teDed  sptrit  of  Um  a^  dmanda  tbe  aboHtion 
of  tba  tjttem  of  contract  hbor  in  onr  friwia  aad  other  ref orma- 
tory  hulitiitiona. 

9.  ^hat  tiie  protection  of  life,  Ubertr.  and  ptiipeity  are  tbe  three 
cardinal  principlet  of  gorernxnent,  and  the  first  two  ar»  more 
aacied  than  the  latter;  therefore  money  needed  for  proeecating 
wars  ahoald*  as  it  is  required,  be  aneaaed  and  oolleeted  from  tbe 
wealth  td  the  ooantrr,  and  not  entailed  as  a  burden  upon  poatex^ 

%• 

10.  That  it  w  the  duty  of  the  gonerament  to  exercijie  its  power 
orer  railroads  and  lelegraj^h  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  iu  any 
eoK  be  pririleged  to  ex^ct  such  rates  of  freigbt,  transportation,  or 
cbargec,  by  whatever  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or  unequally  upon 
the  producer  or  consumer. 

1 1.  That  there  should  be  9Qch  a  reform  in  the  dri]  aerrioe  of  the 
national  goremment  a«  will  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan  inflti- 
once,  and  place  it  in  the  charge  and  under  the  direction  of  intelU- 
ICent  and  competent  business  men. 

12.  That  OS  both  history  and  experience  teach  us  that  power 
%ver  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself  by  every  and  all  meana*  and  that  Ita 
prolonged  possession  in  the  hands  of  one  ]ter«on  is  always  dangvr^ 
oua  to  the  interests  of  a  free  people,  and  believing  that  the  s^nrit 
of  our  organic  laws  and  the  stability  and  safety  of  our  free  institn- 
tiona  are  best  obeyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  securfd  on  the  otlier, 
by  a  regular  constitutional  change  in  the  cliief  of  the  country  at 
each  election ;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  Ujuiting  Uie  occupancy 
of  the  presidential  chair  to  one  term. 

13.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  general  amnesty  and  restor- 
ing the  Union  at  once  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  all,  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  being  the  only 
true  bond  of  union  to  bind  the  States  together  and  restore  the 
government  of  tbe  people. 

H.  That  we  demand  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the  ctvil 
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^H               Buthorities,  nnd  the  confinemGnt  of  itn  operations  to  national  poi^ 

^^B                pOF^?s  nlone. 

^^M                    15.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Congress  to  snper^nse  tho 

^^m               patent  laws,  ao  as  to  give  labor  more  fully  the  benefit  of  its  own 

^^H                ideas  nnd  inventions. 

^H                   16.  That  fitnem,  and  not  political  or  personal  considerations, 

^^H               should  be  the  only  recoimncndution  to  public  office,  either  appoint- 

^^H                ive  or  elective,  and  any  and  all  laws  looking  to  the  establisbment 

^^H                of  this  principle  are  heartily  approved. 

^^B                   One  informal  and  three  formal  ballots  were  required  to  effect 
^H              the  nomination  of  a  caudidato  for  rresident.     Theee  aevetal 
^H              votes  were  as  follows :  — 

1 

iBlomui 

lit. 

ad. 

^    1 

^^H                  John  W.  Geary,  Penntvlvania  .     . 
^H                 Horace  n.  Day.  New  tork      .     . 

^H                 Wendell  Hhillips.  MfiMaahiuwtts  , 
^^H                  J.  M.  raliuvr.  illimils      .... 
^^H                  J(wl  Parker.  New  Jenoy     .     .     . 
^^H                  George  W.  Juliau,  Indiana  .     .     . 
^^H                 U.  Gratz  Brown,  Muuourl    .    .    . 
^H                  Uonwe  Greeley.  New  York      .     . 
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^H                    On  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vic^Preai dent,  E.  M, 
^H               Chamberlin,  of  Massachusetts,  hod  72;  Joel  Parker,  of  New 
^H              Jersey,  70  ;  Alanson  M.  West,  of  Missiaaippi,  18  ;  Thomas 
^H              Ewiiig,  of  Ohio,  31 ;  and  W.  G.  Bryan,  of  Tennessee,  10.     On 
^H              the  second  trial,  Parker  had  112,  ChamberUn  57,  and  Ewing 

^H                   The  candidates  were  men  of  eminent  ability  and  of  high 
^^m              standing,  and   would   have   dignified  almost  any   convention 
^^M               that  might  put  them  in  nomination.      But  the  Labor  Reform 
^^M               convention,   although   some  of   its  members  were   able  men, 
^^H               was  for  the  most  part   made   up  of  trade  union  bosses  and 
^^^               political  adventurers.     Its  platform   seomed   at  the  time   the 
^^H               ntterance  of  madmen ;  yet  it   is  far  loss  radical   than   other 
^^H               platforms    since   adopted    by   much   more   important  political 
^H               bodies.     But  no  other  convention  -would  hove  failed  to  per- 
^H               ceive  that  when  it  resolved  that  the  money  needed  for  war 
^H               purposes  should  not  \»  **  entailed  na  a  burden  upon  poster- 
^H              ity,"  poaterity  might  be  more  than  willing  to  bear  the  burden ; 
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or  would  have  spoken  of  a  "  bond  of  union  to  bind  tbe  States 

together ;  '*  or  would  have  asked  Congress  to  "  supervise  "  the 
patent  laws,  instead  of  asking  it  to  revise  them.  Hut  if  the 
convcutiuu  went  mad  in  its  platform,  it  was  evidently  directed 
by  skilful  tacticians  in  making  ita  nominations.  Judge  Davis 
WB8  popularly  credited  with  having  political  aspirations,  and 
was  known  to  bo  no  longer  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  seems  to  have  been  hoped  that  the  united 
opposition  would  adopt  tliis  ticket.  Judge  Davis  sent  a 
non-committal  dispatch  to  the  convention,  thanking  it  for  the 
lionor  without  accepting  the  nomination.  In  June  both  he 
and  Judge  Parker  formally  declined.  The  convention  was 
called  together  again,  but  only  a  small  number  of  delegates 
attended.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  no  nomination  was  made  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket. 

Another  ptirty,  destined  to  have  a  long  life,  although  the 
part  it  has  played  in  national  politics  has  not  been  an  impor* 
tant  one,  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  canvass.  The  advo- 
ciites  of  ll»e  prohibitioQ  of  the  sole  of  intoxicating  liquor  had 
formed  a  more  or  lesa  distinct  group  in  the  politics  af  many 
States  since  the  "Maine  law"  agitation  in  the  early  fifties. 
During  the  civil  war,  all  olber  issues  save  that  of  the  Union 
were  thrust  aside,  But  now  the  agitation  was  renewed,  and 
the  Prohibition  party  met  in  national  convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  February  22.  One  hundreil  and  ninety-four  delegates 
were  present,  fr«)m  nine  States.  Samuel  Chase,  of  Ohio,  waa 
the  president.  A  very  long  platform  was  reported  ond  adopted 
by  thft  convention,  of  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  give  but 
a  brief  abstract.  In  addition  to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
main  principle  of  the  party, —  the  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  —  the  resolutions  declare  that 
sobriety  is  one  of  the  main  qiuilifications  for  a  public  officer; 
that  otiir.ern  shonhl  not  l>e  rcmovi^d  for  political  reasons ;  that 
puhliu  servants  slionld  be  paid  fixed  eahiriea,  and  not  by  fees; 
tiittt  all  (K>Rsil)le  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption in  the  guvcrnment;  tliat  Congress  should  pass  laws 
which  will  secure  a  sound  national  currency  convertible  at  the 
will  of  the  holder  into  gold  and  silver  coin;  that  the  rates  of 
inland  and  ocean  postage,  and  the  cliarges  for  transportation 
by  railway  and  water  conveyances,  and  for  communication  hy 
telegntph,  should  bo  as  low  as  possible ;  that  there  should  be 
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no  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  against  labor ;  that  mo- 
nopoly and  class  legislation  are  evils;  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  bo  coufurred  witliuut  regard  to  sex;  that  tlie  comiuon- 
school  system  should  be  fostered;  and  that  all  judicious  means 
should  be  employed  to  promote  immigration. 

The  names  of  «Iame8  HIack,  of  PennBylvaiiia,  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  and  of  John  liussoU,  of  ^lichigan,  for  Vice-Preai- 
dent,  were  presented  by  a  committee  on  nominations,  and  ao- 
cepted  by  acclamation  by  the  convention. 

The  Lil)eml  Republican  convention  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  caused  not  a  little  uneaainvss  in  advance  among  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  It  was  evident  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  ready  to  take  up  with  any  good  candidates  whom 
the  dissatisfied  Republicans  might  nominate.  Suggestions  were 
numerous,  but  unity  of  purpose  there  was  not.  Some  of  the 
most  intluentiul  politicians  and  ne\vspa|iers  which  supported 
the  movement  were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  free-trad©  policy  j 
Mr.  Greeley  and  his  "Tribune"  being  almost  the  only  con- 
apicnous  exceptions.  Of  candidates  there  was  a  full  supply, 
Illinois  furnished  no  less  than  three,  —  Judge  David  Davis, 
Governor  John  M.  Palmer,  and  Senator  Lymnn  Trumbull. 
Missouri  brought  forwani  her  favorite  son,  B.  Gratz  Urown. 
Ohio  suggested  ex-Sc'cretary  Jacob  D,  Cox,  and  Chief  Ju.stice 
Chase  was  not  forgotten.  The  candidate  most  spoken  of  at 
the  East  was  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  aspirations  of  Mr.  Greeley  were  well  known,  but,  even 
when  the  convention  met,  tlie  idea  of  nominating  him  was 
treated  almost  as  a  joke. 

Just  before  soiling  for  Europe,  as  arbitrator  at  Geneva  on 
the  Alabama  Claims,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr, 
David  A.  Wells,  which  was  made  public  a  day  or  two  bofore 
the  convention.  Tiie  writer  expressed  his  indifference  in  re- 
gard to  the  nominntion,  and  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
authorize  any  one  to  speak  fur  him,  except  that,  if  he  was 
expected  to  give  any  pledges  or  nssumnces  of  his  own  honesty, 
"  you  will  please  to  drnw  me  out  of  that  crowd."  In  spite  of 
the  cautious  way  in  which  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  commit  him- 
Belf  to  the  mnvenient,  which  alienated  many  who  might  have 
supported  him,  his  nomination  was  urgently  pressed  by  his 
friencU  upon  the  members  of  the  convention  as  they  arrived. 
On  tiio  other  hand  some  of  the  most  influential  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  elsewbere  sent  word  that,  should  Mr.  Adams  be 
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Boniinated^  they  would  oppose  the  Aoi-opUiio«  of  ihn  <'inrin> 
Dati  ticket  by  the  IVniormtii':  CMiivciitiuti.  An  iUu  IMmnni 
B<tpublicana  felt  contidciil  Uul,  with  ihii  oJuUUiu'.ti  nf  IhH 
Democrats,  victory  was  oHsuretlf  tho  Hnvomt  rlii|ii«tii  riimUi 
great  exertions  to  secure  the  nomiuatiuiiN  for  their  rvttpHiitlra 
favorites. 

The  convention  wa«  a  xnaiut  me«tin{{.  Except  In  k  few 
places  tho  Liberal  R(?piiblicans  hnd  no  orgHhi/iitioii,  iinil  tlui 
members  were  all  voluuteom.  Mr.  Stauloy  Mntthuwii,  of  MhiOf 
iras  made  temporary  chjiirmao.  Tho  quofttiou  of  iri«iiilwriihip 
was  a  puzzling  one,  certain  States  having  hut  a  »nM,  ami 
others  a  large,  number  of  repreaentativcn,  whiU  in  tloi  vjum 
ci  New  York  there  went  two  distinct  and  ojrpaaing  fa£iiima» 
It  was  finally  determined  tlut  the  mrmtjemhip  ahoald  Im  on 
the  basis  of  two  delegates  for  eurli  M*tuitor  and  reprVMWtelHw 
to  which  a  State  was  entitled ;  (hat  if  a  wnalJcr  iMlMlMr  of 
members  were  present  from  any  HUte,  they  ahouM  he  allr/v«d 
to  oat  the  full  vot«  of  the  HUt«  ^  and  thai  d^U^ffUkum  Urn 
BUOMtotts  should  meet  and  (S«sigiiftU  tba  Mfpim,  TIm 
Xew  York  qoaire]  was  cotn^omtL  Die  or^nlmtkm  wm 
pl«t«d  by  th«  thok*  of  Gml  iJaH  ftckuix,  i4  MkmmH,  §i 
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nical  arrogance  in  the  political  affurs  of  States  and  municipal- 
ities. 

He  has  rewarded  with  influential  and  lucrative  offices  men  who 
bad  acquired  hb  favur  by  valuable  preseuts,  thus  stuiiulating  the 
demoralizAtiou  of  our  polilical  life  by  his  couepicuous  example. 

He  has  shown  himself  deplorably  unequal  to  tlie  task  imposed 
upou  blm  by  tlie  ueoessities  of  the  couutry,  aud  culpably  careleaa 
of  the  responsibilities  of  liis  high  office. 

The  partisums  of  the  administration,  assuming  to  be  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  controlling  its  organization,  hare  attempted  to 
justify  Buch  wrongs  and  palliate  such  abuses  to  the  end  of  main- 
taining ]>&rtisau  ascendency. 

They  have  stood  in  the  way  of  necessary  investigations  and  India- 
pBQSable  reforms,  pretending  that  no  serious  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  present  admiuistration  of  public  affairs,  thus  seeking  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

They  have  kept  alive  the  passions  and  resentments  of  the  lata 
civil  war,  to  use  them  for  their  own  advantage ;  they  have  resorted 
to  arbitrary  measures  iu  direct  conflict  with  the  organic  law,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  the  better  iiifttincts  and  latent  patriotism  of 
the  Southern  people  by  restoring  to  them  those  rights  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  which  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  administration  of 
their  local  affairs,  aud  would  tend  to  revive  a  patriotic  and  hop^ 
ful  national  feeling. 

They  have  degraded  themselves  and  the  name  of  their  party, 
once  justly  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  by  a  base  syco- 
phancy to  the  dispenser  of  executive  power  and  patronage,  un- 
worthy of  repulJican  freemen;  they  have  sought  to  silence  the 
voice  of  just  criticism,  and  stifle  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and 
to  subjugate  public  opinion  by  tyrannical  party  discipline. 

They  are  striving  to  maintain  themselves  in  authority  for  eeliiflh 
ends  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  power  which  riglitfully  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  should  be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  tlie 
country. 

Believing  that  an  organization  thus  led  and  controlled  can  no 
longer  be  of  service  to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic,  we  havo 
resolved  to  moke  an  independent  appe^-il  to  the  sober  judgmeut, 
conscience,  and  patriotism  of  tlie  American  people. 

We,  tlie  Liberal  ReputiUcaus  of  the  United  States,  in  national 
convention  assembled  at  Cinciimati,  proclaim  the  following  priik- 
ciples  as  essential  to  just  government:  — 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity^ 
race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 
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3.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  Stat^ 
emancipation,  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening 
of  the  questions  settled  by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolnte  removal  of  all  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally 
subdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  Vill 
result  in  complete  pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

i.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will  guard 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power. 
The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  authority,  and  the  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corptui.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the 
largest  liberty  consistent  with  public  order,  for  the  State  self-gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and 
the  constitutional  limitations  of  power. 

6.  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
BelUsh  greed.  It  is  a  scaudal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions, 
and  breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government  We  therefore  regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
civil  servioe  as  one  of  the  moi«t  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour; 
that  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims 
to  public  employment ;  that  the  offices  of  the  government  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  patronage  and  that  public 
station  shall  become  again  a  post  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is 
imperatively  required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  federal  taxation  which  shall  notim- 
neceasarily  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which 
shall  provide  the  means  necssary  to  pay  the  ex|)enses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, economically  administered,  the  pensions,  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  rexiuction  annually  of  the  princi- 
pal thereof ;  antl,  recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest 
but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respect- 
ive systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  congressional  districts  and  the 
decision  of  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interfer- 
ence or  dictation. 

7.  Tlie  public  credit  miwt  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we  de- 
nounce repudiation  in  every  form  and  giiisu. 

8.  A  speedy  reliwu  to  si:>ecie  payments  is  demanded  alike  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  govern- 
ment. 

&.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and  Bacrifices  of  the 
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soldiers  and  sailors  of  tlie  republic,  and  no  act  of  ours  shall  erer 
detract  from  their  jutttly  earned  fame  orthe  full  rewards  of  their 
patriotism. 

10.  AVe  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  or 
other  corporations.  The  public  domain  should  bo  held  sacred  to 
actual  settlers. 

IT.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  to  cultivate  tlie  friendships  of  peace  by 
treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dis- 
honorable to  demand  what  U  not  right  or  submit  to  what  is 
wrong. 

12.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of  these  vital  princi])le8,  and 
the  support  of  the  candidaU*^  nominated  by  this  convention,  we 
invite  and  cordially  welcome  the  cooperation  of  all  patriotic  citi- 
zens, without  regard  to  previous  political  afliliatious. 

Mr.  Qreeley  Avas  nominated  for  President  on  the  sixth  vote. 
The  several  votes  were  as  follows :  — 


Gluu-lfla  Fnnclfl  A<iimi,  MuuchUMtto 
Honct  Oreelcty,  New  York  .... 
Ltihui  Tnimbutl.  IUIdoji      .... 
B.  Onto  Brown,  MImouH      .... 
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Andraw  0.  Ourtln,  Peiitiiylruii*  .     . 
SalmOQ  P.  ChmWf  Ohio     ..... 
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pefore  the  result  of  the  sixth  trial  was  announced,  mem- 
bers began  tu  change  their  votes.  When  the  chouges  had  been 
made  the  result  stood,  for  Greeley  482,  for  Adams  187.  Oa 
a  motion  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  be  made  unani- 
mous, the  negative  votes  were  numerous.  Two  votes  only 
were  required  to  effect  a  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice* 
President,     They  were  as  follows :  — 


Ut. 

3d. 

D.  Gnti  Brmm.  Mluouri  ■..••..■ .. 

2S7 
1S8 

455 

Lyman  TrumlMiil,  Tllinolt '.    . 

176 

Gilbert.  C.  W»lkiT.  VIri{iiiU 

76 

CAMltiB  H.  ClAT.  Kentucky 

Jacob  I>.  C4X,  Ohio 

John  yL  Scorllle,  Nt>w  Jensj 

TtioiuAt  W.  TIptof),  Ndinaka 

8 

Jolin  M.  ralDjer  UUooU 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown  was  then  made  unanimous, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  Its  work  was  received  by 
Republicans  throughout  the  country  with  a  shout  of  durision. 
Greatly  as  Mr.  Greeley  was  esteemed  for  his  sincerity  and 
respected  for  his  ability^  he  had  always  been  regarded  as  an 
erratic  man,  and  there  were  few  persons  who  credited  him  with 
the  cool  judgment  and  tact  needed  in  a  President.  But  the 
cry  of  **  anybody  to  beat  Grant-'  liad  been  ratted;  and  al- 
though many  members  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  were  cha^ 
grined  at  the  failure  to  present  acceptable  candidates,  and 
although  many  Democnits  did  not  conceal  their  disappoint- 
ment, it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Democratic  convention 
would  adopt  both  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  con- 
Tcntion.  The  Tennessee  Democratic  convention,  held  the 
week  after  Greeley  and  Brown  had  been  nominated,  instructed 
its  delegates  to  the  I^timore  convention  to  support  that  ticket. 
The  New  Vork  Democnits  did  the  same  thing  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  sixteen  other  Democratic  state  conventions  held  in 
June  followed  the  example.  Accordingly  it  was  not  doubtful, 
Hben  the  Democratic  convention  met,  what  its  action  would  be, 

Tho  interest  in  the  Republican  convention  was  contined  to 
tue  question  of  the  vice-presidency.  The  renomination  of 
General  Grant  by  a  unanimous  vote  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Q'here  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Colfax  as  Vice-President. 
He  hatl  been  most  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  tho  few  duties 
of  his  office^  and  had  given  general  satisfaction  as  prettiding 
ofticer  of  the  Senate.  The  scandal  which  involved  him  and 
others  at  a  later  date  had  not  then  been  whispered.  But  Mr. 
Colfax  had  given  offence  to  certain  of  the  fraternity  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  and  they  determined  to  use  all  their 
power  to  prevent  his  nomination.  They  were  assisted  in  their 
work  by  tlte  presentation  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  as 
a  candidate  by  the  Repuhlirans  of  Massachusetts.  Consider- 
ing the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  the  convention,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  W^ilson  owed  hia  nomination  to  these 
correspondents. 

The  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  5,  and  did  ita 
work  with  promptness  and  harmony.  Mr.  Morton  McMichael, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Judge 
Tkomss  Settle,  of  North  Carolina,  the  permanent  president  of 
the  convention.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the 
following  platform,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 
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The  Bepublicau  party  of  the  Uuited  States,  assembled  in  ns- 
tional  convention  in  tlic  city  of  Philiuielphia  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  June,  1S72,  again  declares  its  faith,  appeals  to  its  history, 
and  announces  its  position  upon  the  questions  t>efare  the  country. 
1.  During  eleven  years  of  supremacy  it  haa  accepted  irith  grand 
eonrage  the  solemn  duties  of  the  time.  It  suppressed  a  gigantlo 
rebellion,  emancipated  four  miUiona  of  slaves,  decreed  the  equal 
citizenship  of  all,  and  established  universal  suffn^.  Exliibiting 
unparalleled  magnanimity,  it  criminally  punished  no  man  for 
political  offences,  and  warraly  welcomed  all  who  proved  loyalty  by 
obeying  Uie  laws  and  dealing  justly  with  their  neighbors.  It  has 
steadily  decreased  with  firm  hand  the  resultant  disorders  of  a  great 
war,  and  initiated  a  wise  and  Immune  policy  toward  the  Indians. 
The  PociHo  Railroad  and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been  gener- 
ously aided  and  successfully  conducted,  the  public  lauds  freely 
given  to  actual  settlers,  immigration  protected  and  encouraged, 
and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  naturalized  citizens'  rights 
secured  from  European  powers.  A  uniform  national  currency  has 
been  provided,  repudiation  frowned  down,  the  national  credit  sua- 
taiued  under  the  most  extraordinary  burdens,  and  new  bonds 
negotiated  at  lower  rates.  The  revenues  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected and  honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  large  reductions  of 
the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  during 
General  Grant's  presidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a 
year.  Great  financial  crises  have  been  avoided,  and  peace  and 
plenty  prevail  throughout  the  land.  Menacing  foreign  difficulties 
have  been  peacefully  and  honorably  compospd,  and  the  honor  and 
power  of  tlie  nation  kept  in  high  respect  throughout  the  world. 
This  glorious  n^cord  of  the  past  is  the  party's  best  pledge  for  tha 
future.  We  believe  the  people  will  not  entrust  the  government  to 
any  party  or  combination  of  men  composed  chiefly  of  those  who 
have  resisted  every  step  of  this  beneficent  progress. 

2.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  national  Constitution  should 
be  Connolly  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated 
because  they  are  law,  and  shoidd  be  carried  out  according  to  their 
spirit  by  ajipropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which  can 
aafely  be  entrusted  only  to  the  party  that  secured  these  amend- 
ments. 

;J.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
civil,  political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effecto- 
ally  maintained  throughout  tlie  Union  by  efficient  and  appropriate 
state  and  federal  legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  adminis- 
tration should  admit  any  discrimination  in  respect  of  citir/'ns  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  national  go^'e^ument  should  seek  to  maintain  honorable 
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peace  ^bh  all  nations,  protecting  its  citizens  everprhere,  and  sytn- 
pathi2ing  with  all  peoples  who  strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  s}'»*teTn  of  the  civil  service  under  which  the  subordiaata 
positions  of  the  povennnent  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  jiarty 
zeal  is  fatally  deinorali:iingf  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the 
Bystem  by  laws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  patronage  and 
make  honesty,  efficiency,  and  fidelity  the  essential  qualiiications 
for  publi^c  positions,  without  practically  creating  a  life-tenur«  of 
office.    ' 

6.  We  ore  opposed  to  farther  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  ooi^ 
poratioQB  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain 
be  set  apart  for  free  homes  for  the  people. 

7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current  expenditures,  pen- 
sions, and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moder- 
ate balance  for  tlie  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that  revenue, 
except  so  much  as  may  bo  derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and 
liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon  importations,  the  details 
of  which  should  be  so  adjusted  aa  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative 
wages  to  tabor,  and  promote  the  industries,  prosperity,  and  growth 
of  the  whole  country, 

d.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose 
valor  saved  the  Union.  Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the 
nation,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their 
country  ore  entitled  to  the  care  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people. 
We  favor  such  additional  legislation  as  will  extend  the  bounty  of 
the  government  to  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  who,  in  the  line  of  duty,  became  disabled,  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  service  or  cause  of  such  discharge. 

fl.  Tlio  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers 
concerning  allegianee — "Once  a  subject  always  a  8ul>ject "  — 
having  at  last,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ucpublican  party,  been 
abandoned,  and  the  American  idea  of  the  individual  right  to  transfer 
allegiance  having  been  accepted  by  European  nations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  government  to  guard  with  jealous  care  the  rights  of  adopted 
citizens  against  the  assumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their 
former  governments,  and  we  urge  continued  careful  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration. 

10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  aboliiihed,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  a  speedy  reduction  in  the  rataa  of  postage. 

11.  Among  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  is  that  which 
concerns  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  Republican 
party  recognizes  the  duty  of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full 
protection  and  tlie  amplest  Held  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the  creator 
of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a  just  shore  of  the  mutual 
profits  of  these  two  great  serranta  of  civilization. 
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13.  Wti  hold  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  only  fulfilled 
sn  imperative  duty  in  their  meaaures  for  the  8uppr«i««ion  of  violent 
and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  lately  rebellious  regions, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box ;  and  therefore  thoy  are 
entitled  to  the  thank.s  of  the  nation. 

ly.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in  any  form  or 
disguise,  as  a  national  crime.  We  witness  with  pride  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  interest  upK)n  the 
balance,  and  con6dently  ex])ect  that  our  excellent  natioiuJ^irrency 
■will  lie  perfected  by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payro^nji.  f'  . 

14.  The  Republican  party  is  mindfiU  of  itit  obligations  ti^i  the 
loyal  women  of  America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  till  eausa 
of  freedom.  Their  admission  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  is 
viewed  with  satitifaction  ;  and  the  honest  demand  of  any  class  of 
citizens  for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  respectful 
consideration. 

15.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress  in  extending 
amnesty  to  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth  of 
peace  and  fraternal  feeling  throughout  the  land. 

16.  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  resptfct  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers  delegated  by 
them  to  tht?  States  and  to  the  federal  goverument.  It  disapproves 
of  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  pur{)osc  of  remoWng 
evils  by  interference  with  the  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  either  the  state  or  the  national  government. 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  tend  to  encourage  and  restore  American  commeroe 
and  ship-building, 

18.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  purpose, 
the  sound  judgment,  the  practical  wifidom,  the  incorruptible  integ- 
rity, and  the  iUnstrious  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  have  com- 
mended him  to  the  heart  of  the  American  jieople,  and  with  him  at 
our  head  we  start  to-day  upon  a  new  march  to  victory. 

10.  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency,  known 
to  the  whole  laiul  from  the  early  days  of  the  great  struggle  for 
liberty  as  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  all  campaigns,  an  incorrup- 
tible legislator,  and  repre»ent;itive  man  of  American  institutions,  is 
worthy  to  associate  with  our  great  leader  and  share  the  honors 
which  we  pledge  our  best  eftorts  to  bestow  upon  them. 


General  Grant  was  nominated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  delegates,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  A  single  trial  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  nomination  as  Vice-President  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  received  3G4^  votes,  to  321 J  for  Mr.  Colfax. 

In  Bpite  of  their  apparent  unanimity,  the  Democrata  were 
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not  really  united  in  the  movement  for  Greeley  and  Brown, 
Nevertheless  most  of  the  leaders  believed  that  nothing  better 
remained  to  \wi  done  than  to  adopt  the  principles  and  the  can- 
didates  of  the  Liberal  Hepublicans,  and  they  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede.  The  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  July  9.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jetferson  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and   ex-Senator  Jaroe-s  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 


the  jn^^icnt  president.  The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
po^^^^ACincinnHti  platform  without  cliange.  lt«  accepU 
ai^^^^Hlrongly  opposed  by  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of 
D^B^^but  the  platform  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  670 
to  62.  It  was  decided  not  to  nominate  candidates  by  acclo^ 
mation,  bnt  to  take  the  vote  as  usual.  Mr.  Greeley  received 
686  votes  ;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  21;  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  16;  William  S.  Groeabeck,  of  Ohio,  2;  and 
7  votes  were  cast  blank.  Mr.  Greeley  was  thus  nominated  by 
much  more  than  the  necessary  two  tlurds.  On  a  vote  for  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Brown  received  713;  John 
W.  Stephenson,  of  Kentucky,  6;  and  13  votes  were  blank. 

Although  this  result  of  the  convention  had  been  universally 
expected,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  it  in  many  Demo- 
cratic circles.  Some  members  of  the  party  were  outspoken  in 
their  objection  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  cowardly  surrender 
of  principle  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  victory.  Others  said 
Little,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  had  not  much  heart 
in  the  *'  now  departure,"  and  would  not  cordially  support  Mr. 
Greeley,  even  if  they  should  so  far  overcome  their  repugnance 
as  to  vote  the  ticket.  The  open  opposition  to  the  Greeley 
movement  found  expression  in  a  call  for  a  straight  Democratic 
convention,  which  was  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  James  Lyon,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  president.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

WkereaSf  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles,  and  eternal 
vigilance  against  abuses,  are  the  wisest  provisions  for  liberty, 
which  is  the  source  of  progress,  and  fidelity  to  our  constitutional 
system  Ls  the  only  protection  for  either;  therefore. 

Re$ohed^  That  the  original  basis  of  our  whole  political  struct 
ture  is  a  consent  in  every  part  thereof.  The  people  of  each  State 
voluntarily  created  tlieir  State,  and  the  States  voluntarily  formed 
the  Union ;  and  each  State  has  provided,  by  its  written  Constitu- 
tion, for  everything  a  State  should  do  for  the  protection  of  life. 
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liberty,  and  property  within  it ;  and  each  State,  jointly  with  the 
others,  provided  a  Federal  Union  Cor  foreign  and  inter-«tate  r^ 
lations. 

Resolved,  That  all  government  powers,  whether  state  or  federal, 
are  trtu^L  powers  coining  from  tlie  jKople  of  each  State ;  and  that 
they  arc  limited  to  the  written  letter  of  tlie  Constitution  and  tho 
laws  pfuised  in  pursuance  of  it,  which  powers  must  be  exerciiied 
in  tlie  utmo8t  good  faith,  the  Constitution  iUelf  proridijioJn  what 
raaiiner  they  may  l»e  altered  and  anieiidfid. 

HcHolvtfi^  TImt  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  »h\ 
permitted  to  conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  by  judi 
lation.  ^Vl1ile  snch  a  conflict  continuea,  labor,  which  is 
of  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 

Resolved,  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  principle  is  to  be 
preferred  to  power;  that  the  Democratic  party  ia  held  together  by 
the  cohesion  of  time-honored  principles  which  they  will  ne\*er  sur- 
render in  exchange  for  all  the  offices  which  presidents  can  confer. 
The  pangs  of  the  minorities  ore  doubtless  excruciating;  but  we 
welcome  un  eternal  minority  under  tho  banner  inscribed  with  our 
principles,  nither  than  an  almighty  and  everhwting  majority  pur- 
chased by  their  abaadonmeut. 

Reiolved,  Tliat,  having  been  betrayed  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
creed  and  a  false  leader8liip  by  the  convention,  we  repudiate  both, 
and  apfieal  to  the  people  to  approve  our  platform  and  to  rally  to 
the  polls  and  support  the  true  platform,  and  the  candidates  who 
embody  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  giving  public  lands  to  corpora 
tJons,  and  favor  their  disposal  to  actiml  settlers  only. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  judicious  tariff  for  revenue  purposes 
only,  and  that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  class  legislation 
which  enriches  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  under  tho  plea 
of  protection. 

The  convention  nominated  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  for  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Yice- 
PrcsiJont.  Mr.  Adams  had  written  a  letter,  in  which  he 
eaid  thnt,  while  he  did  not  wish  for  the  nomination,  he  would 
not  refuse  it  if  Mr.  0*Conor  should  head  the  ticket.  Mr. 
O'Conor,  on  being  notitied  by  telegraph  of  his  nomination, 
declined  peremptorily.  The  convention  then  hastily  passed 
a  vote  nominating  Mr.  Lyon,  the  president  of  the  convention, 
iu  his  place;  but  Mr.  Lyon  wi»^Iy  declined.  Mr.  Adams  also 
refused  to  take  any  but  the  second  place,  and  not  even  that, 
unless  Mr.  O'C-onor  were  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Under  these  circumstanco8|  the  convention  returned  to  Mr. 
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O'Conor,  and  left  the  ticket  as  tt  had  been  originally  arranged^ 
wliether  its  candidates  would  accept  or  decline. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  was  at  no  time  in  doubt.  Some 
of  the  Democrats  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  Mr.  Greeley,  and  that  gentleman  departed 
from  the  usual  custom  of  candidates  by  going  "on  the  stump." 
The  early  elections  showed  clearly  the  drift  of  public  opinion ; 
Grant  wjis  elected  by  a  larger  majority  than  he 
kd  at  his  first  election.  As  in  1808^  thirty-seven 
led  the  Union ;  and  on  this  occasion,  for  the  Erst 
le  history  of  the  government,  all  the  States  choea 
electors  by  a  popular  vote.  The  apportionment  which  fol- 
lowed the  census  of  ISVO  enlarged  the  number  of  electors. 
Mr.  Greeley  died  a  few  days  after  the  choice  of  electors  had 
been  made,  and  the  Democratic  electors  cast  their  votes  with- 
out serious  attempt  at  concentration.  The  popular  vote  is 
given  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  popular  vote  of  Louisiana  is 
given  in  two  forms.  Political  affairs  in  the  State  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  both  then  and  subsequently.  The  gov- 
ernor, Henry  C.  "NVarmoth,  had  been  elected  as  a  Republican, 
but  had  joined  the  Greeley  movement,  and  was  disposed  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  give  the  vote  of  the  State  to  the 
Democratic  candidates.  The  vote.«j  of  the  State  were  at  that 
time  canvassed  by  a  "  returning  board,"  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  two  others. 
The  lieutenant-governor  and  one  of  the  unofficial  members 
became  disqualified  by  being  candidates  for  office.  The  gov- 
ernor then  removed  the  secretary  of  state  and  appointed  an- 
other man  in  his  place  ;  and  he,  with  this  new  secretary,  pro- 
ceeded to  till  up  the  vacancies  in  the  returning  board.  But 
the  old  secretary  of  state,  before  his  removal,  and  the  re- 
maining unofficial  member  of  the  board,  had  previously  tilled 
the  vacancies.  Accordingly  there  were  two  returning  boards. 
The  official  returns  were  canvassed  by  that  board  only  of  which 
the  governor  was  the  head ;  the  other  board  made  up  returns 
from  the  best  sources  of  information  it  could  command.  Each 
board  ?ecms  to  have  manipulated  the  figures  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result.  This  is  a  very  brief  account  of  a  long 
and  complicated  controversy,  full  particulars  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  in  official  documents  of  the 
time.     Two  sets  of  electors  met,  voted,  and  forwarded  their 
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Alabama  .  . 
Arluuujia  .  . 
CalifornU  .  . 
Coanectiont  . 
DeUwiu«  .  . 
FluricU  .  .  . 
Georgia  .  . 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Indiaaa .  .  . 
Iowa .  .  *  * 
Kaniai  .  .  * 
Kentouky  .  . 
Lootaiana  * 
Loaisiana  t 
Btaioe  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
MaouohuaettB 
Michigao  .  . 
Minnesota  .  . 
Mianvippi .  . 
Miasoori  .  . 
Kebnuka  .  . 
Nevada  .  .  . 
Kev  HampelliM 
Kev  Jenej  . 
New  York.  . 
North  Caroliua 
Ohio  .... 
Oreg-on  -  .  . 
Pcinnsylrania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
Tenneuea  .  . 
TincM  .  .  . 
Vormtint  .  . 
Virginia  .  , 
West  V^trginia 
Wisoonun   .     . 
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retams  to  Wuhington  ;  but  the  vote  of  the  SUto  wasexcluded^ 
u  will  be  noticed  io  the  report  of'tlie  electoral  count,  Tba 
votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  as  actually  oast,  induding  both 
the  vot«s  of  Louisiana,  are  given  below.  These  and  all 
others  which  were  rejected  by  Congress  are  marked  with  aa 
asterisk:  — 
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Many  qitestions  arose  during  the  count  of  electoral  Totea, 
which  took  pluce  un  February  12,  1873,  was  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  and  occupied  seven 
hours.  The  firet  objection  waa  made  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Maasa- 
chu8ettS|  to  counting  the  three  votes  cast  in  Georgia  for  Horace 
Greeley,  on  the  ground  thtit  Mr.  Greeley  was  dead  at  the  time 
the  votes  were  given.  This  raised  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress might  take  cognizance  of  the  ineligibility  of  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  otlice.  The  next  objuctiun  wa|  roiKd  by 
Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  to  the  vote  of  Mi66isi<]^|)i,  hn.  the 
ground  that  the  certiticates  did  not  state  that  the  electora  vested 
by  ballot.  Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  also  objected  especially 
to  one  vote  of  Mississippi,  cast  by  an  elector  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  the  choice  of  whom  was  certified  only  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Mississippi,  and  by  him  only  upon  information 
and  not  of  his  own  knowledge.  Upon  these  three  objections 
the  two  Houses  separated.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  reject  the  Greeley  votes  in  Georgia;  the  Senate  voted 
to  accept  them ;  under  the  joint  rule  they  were  cast  out  and 
not  counted.  Each  House  overruled  both  objections  to  the 
yote  of  Mississippi,  and  it  was  counted.  Upon  the  resumption 
of  the  count,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  was  reached,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Brown  both 
as  President  and  as  Vice-President,  but  the  objection  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  electort 
shall  vote  for  two  persona,  **  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves,"  was 
obviated  by  reading  the  concluding  port  of  the  certificate,  that 
no  person  who  voted  for  Mr.  Brown  as  President  also  voted 
for  him  as  Vice-President.  The  vote  of  Texas  was  next 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  was 
certified  to  only  by  the  acting  secretary  of  state,  and  not,  as 
the  law  required,  by  the  governor.  A  second  objection  waa 
made  on  the  ground  that  four  of  the  eight  electors  (not  a  ma- 
jority) had  met  and  filled  vacancies.  Both  objections  were 
overruled  by  each  House,  and  the  vote  of  Texas  was  counted. 

The  count  then  proceeded  until  the  only  votes  remaining  to 
be  counted  were  those  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  votes 
of  both  States  were  objected  to.  The  returns  for  Arkansas 
wore  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  only,  and  his  office 
seal  was  the  only  one  which  the  papers  bore.  Both  sets  of 
electora  foi   Louifliana  were  objected  to.     The  two  Housea 
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haying  separated,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  the  votes 
of  Arkansas  should  not  be  counted ;  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  agreed  to  admit  them.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  a 
consequence  of  the  bad  rule  that  no  debate  should  be  allowed. 
In  fact  the  only  seal  in  use  in  the  State  was  that  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  vote  was  a  hasty  act 
upon  the  most  frivolous  of  pretexts.  Both  Houses  voted  not  to 
count  any  votes  from  Louisiana.  The  result  of  this  action, 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  was  that  the  votes  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  were  excluded.  The  joint  session  of 
Congress  was  then  resumed,  and  the  result  of  tixe  election 
declared. 
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When  slavery  had  been  overthrown  by  the  convulsion  of 
war,  and  when  the  fruits  of  victory  bad  been  secured,  so  far 
as  legislation  could  secure  them,  the  original  mission  of  the 
Republican  party  was  accomplinhed.  The  more  or  less  success- 
ful solution  of  the  gnwit  moral  and  political  problems  which 
caused  the  party  to  couie  into  being  was  followed  by  several 
changes  that  must  be  noticed  briefly,  since  they  explain  the 
political  reverses  that  began  during  General  Grant's  second 
term. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  revival  of  old  issues,  the  tariff, 
for  example,  to  send  buck  into  the  Domucratic  party  men  who 
had  seceded  from  it  when  slavery  became  the  predominant 
question  before  the  people.  That  change  was  to  come  later. 
Many  **  war  Democrats "  who  had  acted  with  the  "Republi- 
cans now  felt  that  the  reconstruction  measures  were  too  radi- 
cal,  and  many  of  them  returned  to  their  old  party  allegiance. 
But  in  the  main  the  personnel  of  the  Republican  party  re- 
mained unchanged.  There  was,  nevertheless,  an  internal  modi* 
ftcation  that  was  to  work  mischief  in  the  ftilure.  The  long 
possession  of  (tower  increased  the  appetite  for  power,  and  led 
some  of  the  politicians  to  employ  objectionable  means  for  re- 
taining it,  —  means  that  were  possibly  justified  when  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  its  future  well-being  seemed  to  depend  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  Republican  policy,  but  which  were 
reprehensible  when  no  such  necessity  existed.  All  this  implied 
an  alteration  which  is  perhaps  too  harshly  described  as  moral 
degeneration.  The  demoralization  did  not  affect  the  body  of 
the  party,  save  that  the  change  was  reganled  with  too  much 
toleration  ;  but  the  leaders  became  overbearing  and  reckless. 
The  party  suffered  greatly,  also,  by  reason  of  the  character  of 
its  membership  in  the  South.  The  great  body  of  tl^e  party  in 
that  section  consisted  of  the  newly  enfranchised  blacks,  —  not 
too  well  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  —  who  were 
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p«miilted  by  the  white  men  to  vote  when  and  where  only 
their  votes  would  not  cbangu  the  result  of  an  election.  The 
whito  coutingent  of  the  party,  a  handful  only,  was  made  up 
of  '*  carpet-baggers  "  and  **  scallawags."  Carpet-baggers  wore 
l^orthern  men  who  had  removed  —  with  hand-luggage  only,  it 
was  sarcastically  asserted  by  the  Democrats  —  to  the  South  in 
order  to  get  elected  to  office  by  negro  votes.  Scallawags  were 
Southern-bom  men  who  had  braved  the  social  ostracism  that 
followed  their  non-conformity  to  the  formula  that  *'  this  is  a 
white  man's  government,*'  for  the  same  purpose  of  obtaining 
office. 

The  overturn  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
House  of  Kepresentaiives  in  1874  was  by  no  means  caused. 
wholly  by  the  changes  just  noted.  A  much  more  direct  cause 
was  the  great  financial  panic  of  1873.  There  had  been  no 
serious  effort  to  reform  the  disordered  currency,  the  excessive 
volume  of  which  produced  an  era  of  speculation  and  extension 
of  credit.  When  tlie  crash  came,  there  was  widespread  disaster 
and  insolvency.  A  season  of  hard  times  set  in  ;  and,  as  is  usu* 
ally  the  case,  the  party  in  power  was  held  responsible  for  the 
evil.  It  was  then  that  a  party  sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  West,  which  held  that  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  was  not  too  much  but  too  little  paper  money  ; 
and  it  urged  not  merely  the  retention  of  the  greenbacks  as  the 
permanent  money  of  the  country,  but  a  large  —  even  an  on* 
limited  —  increase  of  the  amount. 

As  if  the  Republican  party  had  even  then  not  enough  to 
bear,  the  startling  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
service  wliich  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  complicity  of  high  officers  in  the  ''whiskey 
ring"  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  and  the  acts  of  General  Bel- 
knap, the  Secretary  of  War,  —  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
as  the  true  history  of  the  affair  shows,  —  were  scandals  of  a  most 
serious  character.  The  people  began,  too,  to  bo  somewhat 
wptxry  nf  the  Southern  question,  —  of  *'  waving  the  bloody 
shirt,"  as  it  was  called,  —  and  no  longer  responded  eagerly  to 
demands  upon  their  loyalty  to  support  further  legislation,  in 
order  that  the  blood  spilled  in  the  war  might  not  be  wasted. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Southern  States  themselves  had  become  almost 
"  solid  '*  already  in  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  it 
required  but  a  slight  change  in  the  Korth  to  give  a  majority 
to  the  opposition. 
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Before  entering  upon  a  chronicle  of  the  events  of  1876,  it  ii 
advisable  to  record  the  cfforta  made  in  CongresR  to  modify  tbu 
electoral  Bystem  and  to  regulato  the  count  of  votes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1874—5,  Senator  Oliver 
P.  Morton  called  up^  and  endeavored  to  secure  action  upon, 
several  propositions  which  had  for  their  object  to  remedy  the 
constitutional  defects  which  ninety  years  of  oxperionoo  hod  de- 
veloped. The  iirst  of  these  was  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  the  origin  of  which  was  this  :  Under  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Morton  in  March,  1873,  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was 
directed  to  examine  and  report  at  the  next  session  upon  the 
best  and  most  practicable  mode  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  providing  a  tribunal  to  adjust  and  decide 
all  contested  questions  connected  therewith.  The  committee 
reported,  May  1^8,  1874,  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  following  new  article :  — 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  manner  following :  Each  State  shall 
be  divided  into  districta,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  whicli  the  State  may  be  entitled  iu  ttie  Congress,  to 
be  compo.sed  of  contiguous  territory,  an<l  to  be  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  may  be;  and  the  person  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  each  district  for  President  slmll  receive  the  vote  of  that 
district,  which  shall  count  one  presidential  vote. 

2.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  President 
in  a  State  shall  receive  two  presidential  votes  from  the  State  at 
large. 

3.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  presidential  votes 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  President, 

4.  If  two  persons  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it 
being  the  highest  number,  they  shall  receive  each  one  presiden- 
tial vote  from  the  State  at  large ;  and  if  more  than  two  persons 
shall  have  each  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it  being 
the  highest  number,  no  presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from  the 
State  at  large.  If  more  persons  than  one  shall  have  the  some 
number  of  votes,  it  being  the  highest  niLmber  in  any  district,  no 
presidential  voU^  shall  be  counted  from  that  district. 

6.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  election  of  Vice- 
President. 

6.  The  Congress  shall  hare  the  power  to  provide  for  holding  and 
conducting  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  to 
establish  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  such  elections  as  may  ba 
contested. 
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7.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  districts  by  the  legislatures 
thereof^  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
the  same. 

The  report  which  nccompanied  this  proposition  was  one  of 
great  ability  and  thoroughness.  It  was  the  work  of  Senator 
Morton  himself,  who  probably  devoted  more  time  and  thoughi 
to  thia  part  of  the  Constitution  than  have  been  given  to  it  by 
any  other  statesman  of  any  period  in  our  history.  The  leso* 
lutiou  uf  amendment  was  called  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1875,  and  Mr.  Morton  made  a  long  speccli  in  favor 
of  it,  pointing  out  once  more  in  forcible  language  what  be  re- 
garded as  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  existing  system.  He 
maintained  that  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  was  grossly  un- 
constitutional. Senators  Thurman,  Conkling,  and  Anthony 
followed.  They  all  agreed  that  some  change  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  general  judgment  was  that  the  greatest 
danger  lay  in  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count.  Mr.  Antliony 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  all  the  machinery  of  the  existing 
Bystem  is  absurd.''  But  notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  in  the  opinion  that  some  measure 
should  be  passed,  the  resolution  was  loid  aside  and  debate 
upon  it  was  never  resumed. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  Senate  began  a  discussion  of 
B  resolution,  also  submitted  by  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  be  repealed.  Subsequently  he  modified  this 
resolution.  He  proposed  to  amend,  not  to  repeal  the  rule^ 
and  to  make  on  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses  necessary  for 
the  rejection  of  an  electoral  vftte.  A  long  deliato  took  place 
upon  this  proposition  \  and  the  resolution  was  finally  referred 
to  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  The  committee 
reported  speedily  a  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  would  take  the 
place  of  the  joint  rule.  For  the  most  part  it  followed  tlic 
language  uf  that  rule,  but  with  these  exceptions :  no  vote  could 
be  rejected  except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses ; 
if  more  than  one  return  should  be  presented  from  a  State,  that 
one  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two  Houses  acting  separately 
•hould  determine  to  bti  the  true  ri»turn ;  and  when  the  Houses 
sepnmted  to  decide  upon  any  objection,  debate  was  to  be  allowed, 
each  member  being  permitted  to  speak  for  ten  minutes,  once 
Dnly.  When  the  debate  had  lasted  two  hours  the  House  was  to 
have  the  right,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  order  the  main  quuetiou 
to  be  put.    Thia  bill  was  fully  debated.    Numerous  ameiidmenta 
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were  offered,  but  none  were  adopted,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  language.  The  only  imporUnt  suggestion  of 
anieudnient  was  made  by  Mr.  Etlmunds,  of  Vermont,  who  pro- 
posed to  Buljstitute  for  the  whole  bill  a  plan  for  a  joint  com- 
mittee, resembling  the  grand  committee  provided  for  in  the 
bill  of  the  year  1800  (see  p.  64  ct  seq.).  The  bill  was  paeeed 
by  a  vote  uf  28  to  20.  All  the  atlirmativc  votee  were  given 
by  Republicans,  but  six  members  of  that  party,  including  Sen- 
ators Carpenter,  Conkling,  Edmunds,  and  VVindom,  voteil 
Rgainftt  the  bill.  It  was  never  taken  up  in  the  House  of  B^ 
prcGentativca. 

Mr.  Morton  was  greatly  in  earnest  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress  —  it  was  a  new 
Congress,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  was  Democratic  — 
he  again  introduced  the  bill.  It  was  referral  and  reported 
back,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1876,  a  debate  began  which 
occupied  a  large  part  of  nearly  every  daily  session  until  the 
24th  of  the  month,  when  it  was  passed,  32  to  26.  Although 
this  was  nearly  a  party  vote,  Mr.  Thurman  supported  the  bill. 
But  ho  had  an  objection  to  one  feature  of  it,  and  therefore 
moved  that  the  vote  passing  it  be  reconsidered  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  late  in  April,  and 
the  bill  was  then  laid  aside.  It  was  again  taken  up,  just  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  in  August,  bat  no  action  was  had  upon 
the  bill,  and  of  course  it  failed. 

It  began  to  be  rumored  in  1875  that  General  Grant  would 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  Since  the  time  of  AVashington 
it  had  been  an  unwritten  law  that  eight  years  should  be  the 
limit  of  any  man'a  service  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The 
idea  that  the  rule  established  by  the  Father  of  hie  Country 
was  to  be  broken  was  highly  displeasing  to  a  large  body  of 
Bepublicans,  and  still  more  so  to  all  Democrats.  There  was 
much  public  and  private  discussion  on  the  subject.  The 
President  himself  allowwl  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
dispoRed  tor^use  a  thinl  term  if  it  should  be  ottered  him.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  General  Harry  White^of  Pennflvlvonia,  he 
expressed  himself  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  Republican  sUte  convention,  over  which  General  White 
presided)  hud  passed  a  resohition  of  unalterable  "  opposition  to 
the  election  to  the  presidency  of  any  person  for  a  third  term." 
This  drew  from  General  Grant  the  letter  referred  to,  in  which 
he  said :  "  Now  for  the  third  term.     I  do  not  want  it  any 
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more  than  I  did  the  first ;  ^*  but  be  also  remarked  that  the 
people  were  not  restricted  to  two  terms  by  the  ConstitutioD ; 
that  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
make  a  change  ut  the  end  of  eight  years ;  and  that  he  '*  would 
not  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were  teudered,  unless  it  should 
come  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty,  —  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise."  The  nnivereal  in- 
terpretation of  these  phrases  was  that  General  Grant's  friends 
were  at  liberty  to  make  it  appear  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Eepublicaris  to  nominate  him  again,  and  of  the  President  to 
accept  the  nomination.  But  the  idea  made  little  headway 
except  among  the  officials  of  the  government  and  the  most  de- 
voted adheronta  of  the  President.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
much  apprehension  that  the  close  organization  of  the  official 
class  would  make  it  possible  to  manipulate  the  primary  meet- 

^inga  and  secure  his  nomination.  A  death-blow  to  the  movement 
was  dealt  soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress,  in  December, 
J75.  A  Democratic  member  from  Illinois  offered  a  reso- 
lution, "  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 

'States,  in  retiring  from  the  presidential  office  after  their  second 
term,  has  become,  by  universal  coucurrence,  a  part  of  our  re- 
publican system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from 
this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpctriotic,  and 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions."  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  immense  majority  of  234  to  18.  Not  only  did  all 
the  Democrats  present  support  it,  but  70  out  of  the  88  Repub- 
licans voting  were  also  found  in  the  affirmative. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  that  year  of  the  third  term,  and 
the  Republicans  who  had  been  willing  to  entertain  the  idea 
turned  their  attention  to  other  cjindidates.  while  the  Republi- 
can leaders  who  had  been  special  friends  of  the  administration 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  become  candidates  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination.  There  were  many  candidates.  The  favnr  of 
the  administration  was  believed  to  have  gone  cliiefly  to  Senator 
Conkling,  of  Now  York,  when  General  Grant  himself  wos  put  out 
of  the  running;  but  there  was  no  hostility  to  Senator  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  who  ultimately  secured  most  of  the  southern  dele- 
gations. Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  ardent  defenders 
of  the  President  wlienover  he  had  been  attacked,  and  trust- 

'vortby  supporters  of  all  administration  measures. 

The  strongest  movement,  outside  of  the  official  circles,  waa 
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in  favor  of  Mr.  Janios  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine.  Mr.  Blaine  had 
been  six  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  I^presentatives^  and 
had  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  members  of  Cou- 
gres&  At  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in 
1875,  the  control  of  the  House  having  passed  into  the  handa 
of  the  Democrats,  he  bad  become  the  natural  leader  of  the 
minority  on  the  lloor,  and  bad  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  some  brilliant  parliamentary  victories.  Many  H^ 
publicans,  liowever,  regretted  that  in  so  doing  he  had  revived 
tneniories  of  the  war  which  they  were  entirely  willing  should 
be  forgotten-  When  the  movement  to  make  him  the  Republi- 
can candidate  became  formidable  some  of  them  felt  constraiued 
to  oppose  him.  Soon  afterward  whispers  were  heard  that  bis 
public  career  was  not  free  from  acts  which,  if  not  corrupt, 
involved  corrupt  motives  and  desires;  and  these  insinuations 
took  a  form  wliich  led  to  an  investigation  into  Mr.  Blaine's 
connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Blaine  had,  as  Spcakt'.r,  given  a  decision  which  facilitated  the 
passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  aid  in  the 
conHtruction  of  the  Fort  Smith  road.  Aiterwui-d  he  liad  become 
interested  in  the  securities  of  the  company  ;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  had  traded  upon  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
company  to  obtain  specially  favorable  terms  from  those  who 
had  the  dL8[>osal  of  the  securities.  Mr.  Blaine's'  prominence 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  strong  position  ho  occupied  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination,  caused  the  scandal  to  attract 
general  attention.  The  letters  he  had  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  in  hostile  hands.  Mr.  Blaine  obtained  possession  of 
them,  and  in  a  memorably  dramatic  scene  read  them,  with  his 
own  explanation,  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  effect 
was  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  :  those  who  wore 
previously  convinced  of  his  guilt  saw  in  them  proof  of  the 
charges  against  him  ;  his  ardent  admirers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  host  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  accepted  them  as  a  com- 
plete exoneration.  The  present  writer,  who  enjoyed  a  lifelong 
personal  friendship,  and  for  many  years  was  on  t«rms  of  inti- 
macy, with  Mr.  Blaine,  always  Iwlicvod  in  his  innocence  not 
only  of  the  charges  here  referred  to,  but  of  others  which  hia 
political  opponents  made  against  him.  The  unpleasant  chapter 
in  his  history  is  recorded  here  because  it  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  his  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  but  with  keen 
regret  that  a  perpetuation  of  it  is  necessary. 
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A  Btrong  movement  waa  organized  in  the  party  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Ueiijuinin  PI.  Bristow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Bristow  had  wou  the  Iiigh  opinion  of  the  coimtry  hy  his 
Tigorous  proceedings  against  the  western  *'  whiskey  rings." 
The  hfAvy  tax  upon  difitilloil  spirit  was  a  great  temptation  to 
fraud  in  its  mauufaclure.  Evidence  was  obtained  that  many 
■western  distilleries  were  enabled  by  collusion  with  government 
officers  to  miinufacture  vast  amounts  of  whiskey  upon  which 
no  tax  waa  paid.  They  secured  a  great  profit,  which  profit 
was  divided  between  those  who  committed  the  frauds  and 
those  who  ]>ermitted  them.  Certain  persons  near  the  adminia- 
tratioa  were  implicated,  or  at  least  open  to  serious  suspicion. 
The  President  directed  that  the  prosecutions  should  be  pressed 
with  all  vigor ;  hut  Mr.  Bristow  received  most  of  the  credit 
fur  the  unrelenting  vigor  with  which  the  prosecutions  were 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Accordingly  he  became  the 
favorite  candidate  of  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  what  it 
waa  the  fashion  to  call  **  Cfesariam  "  end  "  Grantism.*' 

Ohio  presented  her  governor,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Union  army  during  the  war,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  187G,  for  the  third  time,  governor  of  Ohio. 
Governor  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Jewell,  who  had  been  governor  of  Connecticut,  minister 
'  to  Russia,  and  Postmaster-geueral^  were  also  candidates. 

The  leading  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side  was  Governor 
Samuel  J.  Tildon,  of  New  York,  but  his  supremacy  was  not 
undisputed.  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  who  had  received 
most  of  the  votes  of  Democratic  electors  in  1871^,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  liad  strong  western  support.  General 
Hancock  was  a  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  as  he  had  been  in  18C8. 
Ohio  was  in  the  field  with  ex-Governor  William  Allen,  whs 
had  carried  the  State  in  1873.  But  as  the  state  and  district 
conventions  made  Mr.  Blaine  the  leading  candidate  on  the 
Republican  side,  so  those  of  the  Democrats  placed  Mr.  Tiklen 
far  in  advance  of  ail  competitors.  Mr.  Tilden  had  gained  a 
high  reputation  by  his  warfare  against  the  "  Tweed  ring  "  in 
Hew  York  city  some  years  before,  and  had  added  to  it  by  his 
career  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  But  he  was 
opposed  most  warmly  by  the  Tammany  organization  in  his  own 
city,  an'^  this  was  deemed  by  many  a  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  nominated.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the 
season  of  national  conventious  began,  iu  May,  187G. 
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The  dni  coavention  of  the  series  was  th&t  of  the  Proltibii 
tionists,  which  was  held  in  ClevelaQfl,  Ohio,  ou  the  17th  of 
May.  This  oonvention  nomiuated,  for  Preaideut,  Green  Clay 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  and,  for  Vice-President,  G.  T.  Stewart,  of 
Ohio  ;  and  adopted  llie  following  platform  :  — 

The  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  the  United  States,  organized 
in  the  name  of  the  people  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpetuate  in  the 
government  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Bub- 
niit  in  this  centennial  year  of  the  republic,  for  the  suffrages  of  all 
good  citizens,  the  following  platform  of  nationiil  reforms  and  mea- 
surejt ;  — 

1.  The  legal  prohibition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Terri- 
tpries,  and  in  every  other  place  suhject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  of 
tlie  inn>orU'ition,  exjMjrtatiou,  manufacture,  and  traffic  of  all  alco- 
holic beveragM  as  high  crimf^a  against  society;  an  amendment  of 
the  national  Constitution  to  render  these  prohibitory  measures  uni- 
versal and  permanent;  and  the  adoption  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
foreign  powers  to  prevent  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  The  abolition  of  class  legislation  and  of  special  privileges  in 
the  government,  and  o£  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  and  eligibiU 
ify  to  office  without  distinction  of  race,  religious  creed,  property, 
or  sex. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  in  limited  quantities  to 
actual  settlers  only ;  the  reduction  of  the  rate.H  of  inland  and  ocean 
postage;  of  telegraphic  communication;  of  railroad  and  water 
transportation  and  travel  to  tlie  lowest  practicable  point  by  force 
of  law,  wisely  and  justly  framed,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
interests  of  capital  employed,  but  to  the  higher  claims  of  the  gen- 
eral good. 

4.  The  suppression  by  law  of  lottery  and  gambling  in  gold, 
stocks,  produce,  and  every  form  of  money  and  property,  and  the 
penal  inhibition  of  the  use  of  the  public  mails  for  advertising 
schemes  of  gambliug  and  lotteries. 

5.  Tlio  abolition  of  those  foul  enormities,  polygamy  and  the 
social  evil,  and  the  protection  of  purity,  peace,  and  happiness  of 
homes  by  ample  and  efficient  legislation. 

6.  The  national  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  established 
by  laws  prohibiting  ordinary  tabor  and  business  in  all  departments 
of  public  w!rvice  and  private  employment  (works  of  necessity,  char- 
ity, and  religion  excepted)  on  that  day. 

7.  The  establishment  by  mandatory  provisions  in  national  and 
state  constitutions,  and  by  all  necessary  legislation,  of  a  system  of 
free  public  schools  for  the  universal  and  forced  education  of  all 
the  youth  of  the  land. 
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8.  The  free  use  of  the  Bible,  not  as  a  ground  of  religious  creeds, 
but  as  a  text-book  of  the  purest  morality,  the  beat  liberty,  and  the 
noblest  literature,  in  our  public  schools,  that  our  children  may 
grow  up  in  its  light,  and  that  its  spirit  and  principles  may  pervade 
the  nation. 

9.  The  separation  of  the  government  in  all  departments  and 
iu^titutions,  including  the  public  schools  and  all  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  from  the  control  of  every  religious  sect  or  other 
association,  and  the  protection  alike  of  all  sects  by  equal  laws, 
with  entire  freedom  of  religious  faith  and  worsliip. 

10.  The  introduction  into  all  treaties  hereafter  negotiated  with 
foreign  governments  of  a  provision  for  tlie  amicable  settlement  of 
international  difficulties  by  arbitration. 

11.  The  abolition  of  all  barbarous  modes  and  instruments  of 
punishment;  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  claims  of 
humanity  in  the  discipline  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  that  higher 
and  wiser  civilization  worthy  of  our  age  and  nation,  which  rcgarda 
the  reform  of  ci-iminals  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

VJ.  The  abolition  of  executive  and  legislative  patronage,  and 
the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  United  Stat«!«  senators, 
and  of  uU  civil  officers,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

13.  The  practice  of  a  friendly  and  liberal  policy  to  immigrants 
from  all  nations,  the  guarantee  to  them  of  ample  protection,  and 
of  equal  rights  and  privileges. 

14.  The  separation  uf  the  money  of  government  from  all  bank- 
ing institutions.  The  national  government  only  should  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  issuing  paper  money,  and  that  should  be 
subject  to  prompt  redemption  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
only  equal  standards  of  value  recogitized  by  the  civilized  world. 

15.  The  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  public  officers  in  a  just  ratio 
with  the  decline  of  wages  and  market  prices,  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures, unnecessary  offices,  and  official  fees  and  perquisites;  tlie 
practice  of  strict  economy  In  government  expenses,  and  a  free  and 
thorough  investigation  into  any  and  all  alleged  abuses  of  pablio 
trusts. 


Reference  has  l)eon  made  already,  in  tliis  chapter,  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  party  favorable  to  a  paper  money  regime, 
Tt  had  its  origin  as  early  as  1868,  when  the  retirement  of 
greenbacks  was  prohibited  by  Congress  on  the  ground  that  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  was  injurious  to  business.  It 
found  expression  in  the  canvass  of  that  year,  in  the  demand 
that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  payable 
in  greenbacks.     After  the  panic  of  1873  the  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  iesued  a  part  of  the  notes  retired  six  years  before, 
taking  the  position  that  the  forty-four  million  dollars  so 
retired  were  a  "  reserve."  It  was  urged  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  volume  of  the  currency  ought  to  bo  still  further,  and 
largely,  increased;  and  on  the  other  that  "inflation"  was  but 
feeding  the  tinancinl  disease,  and  that  stops  should  be  taken  to 
resume  specie  payments,  suspomled  since  1862.  The  contro- 
versy was  severe.  The  bharp  commercial  and  industrial  dis- 
tress disposed  Congress  to  accede  to  the  call  for  more  paper 
money,  and  in  1874  a  bill  was  parsed  by  both  branches  which 
authorized  an  increase.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  failed.  The  advocates  of  resumption  of  specie  payments 
took  courage  from  the  veto,  and  an  act  was  passed,  as  a  Kepub- 
lican  measure,  in  1875,  which  not  only  fixed  January  1,  1879, 
as  the  date  on  which  the  government  would  redeem  in  coin  all 
its  notes  on  demand,  but  clot))ed  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy 
■with  practically  unlimited  authority  to  Iwrrow  money  in  pre- 
ptiration  for  redemption,  and  to  maintain  specie  payments 
afterward.  The  resumption  act  was  most  vigorously  opposed; 
but  it  was  passed,  approved  by  the  President,  and  ultimately 
carried  into  effect.  I>uring  the  period  of  the  agitation  over  the 
question  a  "  greenback  "  convention  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
which  adopted  what  was  then  known  as  '•  the  Ohio  idea,'*  — 
in  brief  that  paper  money  was  less  fluctuating  in  value  than 
coin,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  currency  should  bo  "equal  to 
the  demnnds  of  businesa."  Many  of  the  **  greenbackers,"  as 
they  were  called,  favored  "fiat"  money,  that  is,  "coined 
paper,'*  —  which  was  not  to  be  redeemed  in  coin,  but  was  to 
be  stamped  as  full  legal  tender  and  kept  in  circulation  by  the 
fiat  of  the  government.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
party  which  waa  organized  to  oppose  resumption  and  to  per- 
petuate tlie  paper  money  regime  iti  the  Populist  party  of  later 
times,  under  a  new  name,  with  kindred  purposes,  although  it 
now  espouses  the  cause  of  silver  instead  of  greenbacks.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  platfnrm  odopted  by  the  party, 
three  years  after  "  the  crime  of  1873,"  —  as  the  act  discontin- 
uing the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  called,  —  but 
before  the  "crime"  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  the  bonds  tlien  Wing  issued  for  resumption 
purposes  were  spoken  of  as  "  gold  bonds."  Indeed,  this  plat- 
form is  worthy  of  notice  in  many  points,  by  those  who  would 
•tudy  the  silver  question  historically. 
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The  first  national  convention  of  the  Independent  National, 
Ot  Greenback,  party^  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  May  18, 
1876.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Thomas  J.  Durant,  of  Wasliington,  D.  C,  the 
permuneut  president,  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot  for  President,  and  Senator  Newton 
iJooth,  of  California,  for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Booth  declined 
the  nomination,  and  General  Samuel  F.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  was 
substituted.  This  convention,  in  which  nineteen  States  were 
represented  by  239  delegates,  adopted  the  following  pint- 
form:  — 

The  Independent  party  is  called  into  existence  by  the  neoesaities 
of  the  people,  who«e  industries  are  prostrated,  whose  labor  is  de- 
prived of  its  just  reward,  by  a  ruinous  ]>oiicy  which  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  partica  refuse  to  change,  and  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  parties  to  furnish  relief  to  the  depressed  industries  of 
the  country,  thereby  disappointing  the  just  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  suffering  people,  we  declare  our  principles,  and  invito  all 
independent  and  patriotic  men  to  join  our  ranks  in  this  movement 
for  financial  reform  and  industrial  emancipation. 

1.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Specie-resumption  act  of  January  14,  1875,  and  the  rescue  of  our 
industries  from  ruin  and  disaster  resulting  from  its  enforcement; 
and  we  call  upon  all  patriotic  men  to  organize,  in  every  congres- 
sional district  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  electing  reprpsenta- 
tivea  to  Congress  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
this  regard,  and  stop  the  present  suicidal  and  destnictivo  policy  of 
contraction. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  United  States  note,  issued  directly  by  tho 
government,  and  convertible  on  demand  into  United  States  obli- 
gatioDS,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for  Unittsd  States 
notes  at  par,  will  afford  the  lieat  circulating  medium  ever  devised. 
Such  Unir>ed  States  notes  should  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  pur- 
poses except  for  the  payment  of  such  obligations  as  are,  by  exist- 
ing contracts,  especially  ma<le  payable  in  coin,  and  we  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  such  circulatiug  medium, 
and  insist,  in  the  language  of  Thomaa  Jefferson,  that  bank  paper 
must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulation  restored  to  the  nation,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

3.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government,  in  all  itA  legisla- 
tion, to  keep  in  view  the  full  development  of  aU  legitimate  bu."*!- 
neas,  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 

4.  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  farther  issue  of  gold 
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bonds,  for  sale  in  forei^  markets,  by  which  we  would  be  made, 
for  a  long  period,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  for- 
eigners, especially  as  the  American  people  would  gladly  and 
promptly  take,  at  par,  all  bonds  the  government  may  need  to  sell, 
prorided  they  are  made  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  even  a  lower  rate. 
5.  We  further  protest  agaiust  the  sale  of  government  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  silver,  to  be  Ui^ed  as  a  substitute  for  our 
more  convenient  and  less  fluctuating  fractional  currency,  whiclty 
although  well  calculated  to  enrich  owners  of  silver  mines,  yet  in 
operation  it  will  still  further  oppress,  in  taxaUou,  an  already  ovei^ 
burdened  people. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Cincinnati  on  June  14^ 
Afi  the  day  approached,  the  public  interest  in  the  meeting 
became  very  great.  The  delegates  elected  in  most  of  the 
States  were  pletlged  to  one  or  unother  of  the  candidates.  Each 
of  the  three  largest  States  had  a  candidate  of  it*  own.  Nevr 
York,  with  70  delegates,  was  substantially  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Conkling ;  Pennsylvania,  with  58  delegates,  was  instructed  to 
vot«  for  General  Hartranft;  Ohio,  whose  delegates  numbered 
44,  was  united  in  support  of  Governor  Hayes.  These  three 
candidat<>8  thus  held  172  votes  out  of  the  75G  to  which  all  the 
States  and  Territories  were  entitled.  Mr.  Morton  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  30  votes  of  his  own  Indiana  delegation,  nearly  100 
more  pledged  to  him,  every  one  of  which  was  from  the  South- 
ern States.  The  Brifitow  strength  was  unknown,  but  waa 
believed  to  be  about  100  vot<?s.  It  was  evident  from  tlie 
beginning  that,  if  the  forces  of  these  five  caiididatcs  could  be 
united,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine,  whose  delegates  were  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  candidate,  was 
Assured.  The  party  was  roughly  divided  into  two  wings,  one 
of  which  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the  Grant  administration, 
while  the  other  desired  "reform  within  the  party."  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  decidedly  hostile  to  a  perpetuation  of 
the  Grant  administration  under  a  new  he-ad.  The  administra- 
tion ptrength  was  represented,  accurately  enough,  by  the  Conk- 
ling and  Morton  contingents.  The  rest  of  the  delegates  wore, 
for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  any  one  who  might  seem  to  be 
the  political  heir  of  the  President.  Many  of  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Bnstow  were  as  Rtrongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  they 
were  to  what  they  called  **  the  (irant  dynasty."  The  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Blaine  were  in  process  of  investigation 
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almost  up  to  the  very  day  that  the  couveotion  met.  Many 
ilele^atea  believed  the  charges  to  be  true;  aud  although  a  large 
majority  of  the  detegntes  probably  disbelieved  them,  some  of 
theiu  deemed  it  bud  policy  to  nominate  a  man  who  waa  so  seri- 
ously asiyiiltHl.  On  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  convention, 
Mr.  Blaine  Hulfered  a  sunstroke,  and  was,  for  a  day  or  two, 
l)elievt'<l  to  \)0  dangorouMy  ill.  This  olso  was  unfortunate  for 
him,  ami  prolwilily  cowt  him  some  votos. 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York,  was  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and  Edward  McPberson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  permanent  president.  On  the  second  day  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  drafted  by  the  committee  on  rules  intro- 
duced some  important  reforms  in  national  convention  work. 
It  was  decided  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials 
fihonld  be  disposed  of  first,  the  platform  next,  and  only  then 
should  the  nomination  of  candidates  be  in  order  Another 
rule  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  '*  stompeding,"  by  providing 
that  the  roll-call  should  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
that  after  the  vote  of  a  State  for  candidates  was  announced  it 
fihould  nut  be  changed  on  that  iNillot, 

There  were  several  contested  elections,  but  the  only  impor- 
tant case  was  that  of  Alabama,  where  one  delegation,  headed  by 
Senator  Spencer,  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  other,  headed 
by  Mr,  Haralson,  a  colored  member  of  Congress,  was  divided 
between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  liristow.  Tlie  Spencer  delegation 
was  refused  admittance  by  a  vote  of  375  to  354,  and  the  Har- 
alson delegation  was  admitted.  The  following  platform  waa 
then  reported  by  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut:  — 


AMien.  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  this  land  was  to  be  purged 
of  liuman  slavery,  and  when  the  strength  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  jwople,  and  for  the  people,  was  to  be  demonstrated, 
tlie  Republican  jmrty  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have  passed 
into  hist^jry,  and  we  look  back  to  them  with  pride.  Incitetl  by 
their  memories  to  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  man- 
kind, and  looking  to  the  future  with  unfaltering  courage*,  tiope, 
and  purpose,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  national  con* 
vention  assembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation,  not  a  league.  By 
tlie  cunibiued  workings  of  the  national  and  state  governments, 
xmder  their  respective  constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are 
secured,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted. 

2.  The  Bepublican  party  has  preserved  these  governments  to  the 
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hundredth  atmiversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  and  they  are  now 
emlK>dimenta  of  th&  jp^at  truths  B[>oken  at  its  cradle,  **  That  all 
men  arc  created  oqunl :  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rightfif  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  gor- 
eniments  hare  been  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Until  these  truths  are 
cheerfully  obeyed,  or,  if  need  be,  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of 
tlie  Itepublican  party  is  unfinished. 

3.  The  |)ermanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union,  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  i\h  citir^ns  in  the  free 
enjoirTnent  of  all  their  riglits,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  Republican 
party  stands  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principles  embodied  by  the  recent  constitutional 
amendments  is  vesttid  by  thtjso  ameudnieuts  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government  to  put 
into  immediate  and  vigorooa  exercise  all  their  conatitutional  powers 
for  removing  any  just  cauacB  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class, 
and  for  securing  to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  rights. 
To  tliis  end  we  im{)eratively  demand  a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  thcao  duties  shall  not  falter 
until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President  Grant,  the 
national  government  assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  its  ^jurpose 
to  discharge  all  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  **  sol- 
emnly pledged  its  faith  to  moke  provision,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin." 
Comnierciul  prosperity,  public  morals,  and  national  credit  demand 
that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous  and  steady  progress 
to  specie  payment. 

5.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  to  make  nominations  for  office  ;  the  Senate  is  to  advise 
and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the  Uou.se  of  RepresentatiTeB  la 
to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interest  of  the 
public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected ;  that 
senators  and  representatives,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers, 
should  not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  invariable  rule  in 
appointments  should  have  reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity',  and 
capacity  of  the  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its  policy  to  be 
represented,  but  pernnttiiig  all  others  to  be  filled  by  persons  se- 
lected with  solo  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering  faithful 
service  to  the  country. 
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6.  We  rojoioe  in  the  quickened  conscience  of  the  people  concern* 
ing  political  affairs,  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a  ri][fid  re- 
gpousibility,  and  engage  that  the  prosecution  and  puuiftbroeut  oC 
all  who  betray  official  trnats  shall  be  swift,  thorough,  aud  un- 
ttpariug. 

7.  The  pnblic-school  system  of  the  several  States  is  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  Republic,  aud,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and  per- 
Tuanence,we  recoinmcnd  an  aineudinent  to  the  Coustitutiou  of  the 
LTnited  Slates  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
pru[)erty  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under  seo> 
tariuii  control. 

8.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expenditures  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  pnblic  debt  must  be  largely  derived  from  duties  upon 
importations,  which,  so  far  as  posRible,  should  be  adjusted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country. 

9.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further  grants  of  the  pnblio 
land  lo  corporations  and  monopolies,  aud  demand  ttiat  tbe  national 
domain  be  devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  government  so  to  modify 
existing  trftaties  with  European  governments  that  the  same  pro- 
tection shuU  be  afforded  to  the  adopted  American  ciUzen  that  is 
given  to  the  native-born ;  and  that  all  necessary  laws  should  be 
passed  to  protect  emigrants,  in  the  absence  of  power  in  the  States 
for  that  purpose. 

11.  U  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  Tidly  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  immigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians  upon  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country. 

12.  The  Republican  party  recognizes  with  its  approval  the  sub- 
stantial advances  recently  made  toward  the  establisliment  of  equal 
rights  for  women  by  the  many  important  amendments  effected  by 
Republican  legislatures  in  the  laws  which  concern  the  personal 
and  property  relations  of  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the 
appointment  and  election  of  women  to  the  superintendence  of  edu- 
cation, charities,  and  other  public  trusts.  The  honest  demands  of 
this  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights,  prinleges,  and  immuni' 
ties  sliould  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

13.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government,  aud 
iu  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  and  extirpate,  in  the  Territories,  that  relic  of  barbarism, 
polygamy ;  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  secure  this  end 
and  the  supremacy  of  American  institutiona  in  all  the  Territories. 

14.  The  pledges  which  the  nation  has  given  to  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  must  be  f  ultilled,  aud  a  grateful  people  will  always  hold 
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those  who  imperilled  their  lives  for  the  country's  preservation  in 
the  kindest  remembrance. 

15.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  sectional  feeling  and  tendoncios. 
We  therefore  note  with  deep  solicitude  that  the  Democratic  party 
counts^  as  its  chief  hojie  of  success,  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
united  South,  secured  through  the  efforU  of  thorie  wlio  were  re- 
cently arrayed  against  the  nation ;  and  we  invoke  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  grave  truth  tliat  a  success  thus  achieved 
would  reopen  sectional  strife  and  iin^ieril  national  honor  and 
human  rights. 

10.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  the  same  in 
character  and  spirit  as  when  it  sympathized  with  treason ;  with 
making  its  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  triumph 
and  opportunity  of  the  nation's  recent  foes;  with  reasserting  and 
applauding  in  the  national  Capitol  the  sentiments  of  unrepi^ntant 
rebellion ;  with  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear,  and  promoting 
Confederate  soldiers  to  the  front ;  with  deliberately  proposing  to 
repudiate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  government ;  witli  being  equally 
false  and  imbecile  upon  the  overshadowing  financial  questions; 
with  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  its  paitisan  mismanagement 
and  obstruction  of  investigation ;  with  proving  itAelf,  through  the 
period  of  its  ascendency  iu  the  lower  Houm  uf  Congress,  utterly 
incompetent  to  administer  the  government;  and  we  worn  the 
country  against  trusting  a  party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant, 
and  incapable. 

17.  The  national  administration  merits  commendation  for  ita 
honorable  work  in  the  management  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  President  Grant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  his  patriotism  and  his  eminent  services,  in  war 
and  iii  jwaoe. 

18.  AVe  present  as  our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of  eminent 
ability  and  character,  and  conspicuously  fitted  for  tliose  high 
offices,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  en- 
trust the  adnuniatration  of  their  public  affairs  to  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  and  William  A.  AVheeler. 

The  last  resolution,  ot  course,  was  added  to  the  series  after 
the  nominations  bad  been  made.  When  the  resolutions  had 
been  read,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Massachiisette,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  eleventh  resolution,  relating  to  the  Chinese. 
After  a  brief  delxjte  the  motion  was  rejected,  yeas  215,  navs 
632.  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Texas,  moved  to  strike  out  the  fourth 
resolution,  and  to  substituto  the  following:  — 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the 
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Act  known  as  the  Resumption  Act  of  Congrress.to  the  end  that  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  may  not  be  longer  dolajed. 

A  debate  took  place  upon  this  proposition  also,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  without  a  count,  and  the  platform  was 
thou  adopted.  The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  closed  with 
the  formal  nomination  of  candidates.  Some  of  the  a()eecbes 
were  remarkable  efforts,  and  excited  the  partiaanaof  the  aevoral 
candidates  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  third  day  the  nominations  were  made.  On  the  first 
vote  Mr.  Blaine  received  2S5 ;  >Ir.  Morton  125;  Mr.  Bristow 
113;  Mr.  Conkling  99;  Mr.  Hayes  61;  Mr.  Hartranft  58;  Mr. 
Jewell  11;  and  Mr.  William  A,  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  3.  Mr. 
Blaine's  stren^'th  was  made  up  of  77  votes  from  the  South, 
and  of  208  from  Northern  States,  including  some  votes  from 
almost  every  State  except  those  which  presented  candidates 
^H  of  their  own.     Mr.   Morton  had  30  votes  from  Indiana,  and 

^H  95  from  Southern  Stjitea.      Mr.  Bristow^s  votes  were  given  by 

^^M  seventeen  States  and  one  Territory,  and  were  strictly  scatter- 
^H  ing,  except  the  votes  of  Kentucky,  his  own  State,  17  from 
^H  Massachusetts,  and  10  from   Tennessee.     Mr.  Cunkltn^^'s  99 

^H  were  made  up  of  69  from  New  York  and  a  few  scattering 
^H  votes  from  nine  other  States;  the  South  contributing  25  of 
^^  the  30.     Mr.   Hayes   had  17  votes  from   other   States  than 

I  Ohio,     The  other  candidates  received   no  vote^  except  from 

I  their  respective  States.     Seven  trials  wore  necessary  to  effect 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  made  unanimous.     It 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  when  the  fifth  ballot  was  announced. 
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Xr.  HdYes  wan  the  only  candidate  who  had  made  a  gain  on 
every  x'ote;  and  as  ho  was  entirely  unohjectionable  to  the  frienda 
of  all  other  candidates,  it  was  leas  difficult  to  concentrate  votea 
upon  him  tbnn  upon  any  other  person  in  the  list.  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  was  informed  by  telegraph  at  his  house  in  Washington 
of  the  progress  of  the  voting,  wrote  a  dispatch  congratulating 
Mr.  Hayes  immodiulely  on  receiving  the  result  of  the  fifth 
vote. 

During  the  progress  of  the  voting  a  stonny  scene  took  place 
upon  the  demand  of  four  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  have  their 
voU^s  separately  recorded.  The  delegation  had  been  instructed 
to  vote  "  as  a  unit,"  and  these  delegates  claimed  the  right  to 
vote  for  themselves.  Mr.  McPherson,  the  president  of  the 
couve-ntion,  sustained  their  demand,  and,  on  an  appeal,  his 
decision  was  aftirmed,  395  to  354.  Thus  was  broken  the 
famous  "  unit  rule,''  which,  after  one  more  contest  at  Cliicago, 
four  years  later,  was  abandoned  by  the  I^pubLicans,  no  doubt 
forever. 

Several  candidates  were  presented  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President,  but,  as  the  voting  proceeded,  nearly  all  the 
votes  were  for  AVillium  A.  Wheeler,  of  Kew  York.  The  other 
candidates  were  thereupon  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  WTieeler  was 
unanimously  nominated.  The  convention  soon  afterward  ad- 
journed, with  cheers  for  the  ticket. 

The  Democrats  met  at  St.  I^ouis  two  weeks  later.  The 
convention  was  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tilden's  lead  for  the  nomination  was  so  great.  Ho 
was  known  to  have  more  than  four  hundred  delegates  out  of 
the  wliole  convention  of  744^  and,  while  his  candidacy  was 
opposed,  the  opposition  came  from  States  which  nevertheless 
sent  delcgatiouB  tuiaiamously  in  his  favor.  The  delegates 
who  were  not  for  him  were  not  against  him.  His  nomina- 
tion was  therefore  universally  expected,  except  by  the  more 
sanguine  friends  of  other  candidates. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky,was  the  temporary  chair- 
man, and  General  John  A.  McClemand,  of  Illinois,  the  perma- 
nent president.  On  the  second  day  the  platform  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Dorshcimcr,  of  New  York,  as  follows:  — 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  Ihe  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  government  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  im- 
mediate reform ;  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of  this 
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eonrentioTi,  and  of  the  Democratic  party  in  each  State,  a  zealoos 
effort  and  cf>d[« ration  to  this  end ;  and  do  hereby  appeal  to  our 
fellow-citizens  of  every  former  political  connectioa  to  undertake 
with  us  this  first  and  moat  pressing  patriotic  duty. 

For  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  country,  we  do  here  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  federal  Union,  our  devotion  to 
the  Conatitutiou  of  the  United  States,  with  its  amendnionts  uni- 
versally  accepted  oa  a  final  settlemeut  of  the  controversies  that 
engendered  civil  war,  and  do  here  record  our  steadfast  confidence 
in  the  perpetuity  of  republican  self-government. 

In  »h»olnte  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  —  the  vital 
principle  of  republics;  in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  mili- 
tary authority ;  in  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  the 
sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  in  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  before  just  laws  of  their  own  enactment;  in  the  liberty  of 
Individual  conduct,  unvexed  by  sumptuary  laws;  in  the  faithful 
'jeducation  of  the  rising  generation,  that  they  may  preserve,  enjoy, 
ftud  transmit  these  be8t  conditions  of  human  happiness  and  hope, 
— we  behold  the  noblest  producta  of  a  hundred  years  of  changeful 
history' ;  but,  while  upholding  the  bond  of  our  Union  and  great 
charter  of  these  our  rights,  it  liehooves  a  free  people  to  practice 
also  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Refonn  is  ueceasnry  to  rebuild  and  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  happily  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  a  secession  of  States,  but  now  to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt 
centralism  which,  after  infiicting  upon  ton  States  the  rapacity  of 
carpet-bag  tyrannies,  has  honeycombed  the  offices  of  the  federal 
government  itself  with  incapacity,  waste,  and  fraud ;  infected 
States  and  municipalities  with  the  contagion  of  misrule,  and  locked 
fast  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  in  the  paralysis  of  hard 
times. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  currency,  restore  the 
public  credit,  and  maintain  the  national  honor. 

We  denounce  the  failure,  for  all  these  eleven  years  of  peace,  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  which  are  a 
changing  standard  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the 
non-payment  of  which  is  a  disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation. 

We  denounce  the  improvidence  which,  in  eleven  years  of  peace, 
haft  taken  from  the  people  in  federal  taxes  thirteen  times  the 
whole  amount  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  squandered  four  times 
their  sum  in  useless  expense  without  aooumulatiug  any  reserve  for 
their  redemption. 

We  denounce  the  financial  imbecUity  and  immorality  of  that 
party  which,  during  eleven  years  of  peace,  has  made  no  advance 
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toward  resumption,  no  preparation  fur  reKum|ition,but  instead  liiu 
obstriictod  reaumption,  by  wasting  our  resources  and  exhausting 
all  our  surplus  income;  and,  while  annually  professing  to  intend  u 
speedy  return  to  Hpecie  paynientB^  has  annually  enacted  fresh  hin- 
drances thereto.  As  9uch  hindrance,  we  denounce  the  resumption 
clause  of  the  act  of  1875.  and  we  here  demand  its  repeal. 

We  demand  a  judictoua  system  of  preparation  by  public  eco- 
nomy, by  official  retrenchment,  and  by  wii*e  finance,  which  shall 
enable  the  nation  soon  to  as^ture  the  wholo  world  of  its  perfect 
ability  and  its  perfect  readiness  to  meet  any  of  its  promises  at 
the  call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to  payment. 

We  beliere  such  a  system,  well  devised,  and,  above  alt,  entrusted 
to  competent  hands  for  its  execution,  creating  at  no  time  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming  the  public 
mind  into  a  withdrawal  of  tliat  vaster  machinery  of  credit  by  which 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  business  transactions  are  perfonned,  — a 
system  open,  public,  and  inspiring  general  confidence,  —  would, 
from  the  day  of  its  adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all  our 
harassed  industries,  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  restore  employment  to  labor,  and 
renew  in  all  its  natural  resources  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Reform  is  neces-sary  in  the  sum  and  modes  of  federal  taxation, 
to  the  end  that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust,  and  labor 
lightly  burdened. 

Wo  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four  thou* 
sand  articles,  as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false 
pretence.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It 
has  ii.ipoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits 
imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labor.  It 
has  degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inferior 
rank  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American 
manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and  depleted  the  returns  of 
American  agriculture,  —  an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people. 
It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  treasury, 
obstructs  the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fruita  of 
labor.  It  promotes  fraud,  fosters  smuggliug,  enriches  dishonest 
officials,  and  bankrupts  honest  merchants.  We  demand  that  all 
custom-house  taxation  sliall  be  only  for  revenue. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  scale  of  public  expense,  —  federal, 
state,  and  municipal.  Our  federal  taxation  has  swollen  from  sixty 
millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  cur- 
rency, in  1870;  our  aggregate  taxation  from  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  niilliour 
currency,  in  1870;  or  in  one  decade  from  less  than  five  dollars  per 
head  to  more  than  eighteen  dollars  per  head.    Since  the  peace,  the 
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people  have  paid  to  their  tax-gatherers  more  than  thrice  the  sum 
of  the  national  debt,  and  more  than  twice  that  Hum  for  the  fed- 
eral goverument  alone.  We  demand  a  rigorous  frugaJit.;  iu  every 
department,  and  from  every  officer  of  the  government. 

Keforin  ia  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profligate  waste  of  the 
public  landB,  and  their  diversion  Irom  actual  settlers  by  the  party 
in  power,  which  hoH  squandered  two  liundred  million  acres  upon 
railroads  alone,  aitd  out  of  more  than  thrice  that  aggregate  has 
disposed  of  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omissions  of  a  Republican 
Cougre.<ts,  and  the  errors  uf  our  treaties  and  diplomacy,  which  have 
stripped  our  feUow-citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  re- 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  of  the  shield  of  American  citizenship,  and 
have  exposed  our  brethren  of  the  Pacitic  Coast  to  tlie  incursioDS  of 
«  raoe  not  sprung  from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  and,  in  fact, 
now  by  law  denied  citizenship  tlu-ough  naturalization  as  being 
neither  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a  progrcsi^ive  civilization 
nor  exercised  in  liberty  under  equal  laws.  We  denounce  the  policy 
which  thus  discards  the  liberty-loving  German  and  tolerates  • 
revival  of  the  cooly  trade  in  Mongolian  women  imported  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and  Mongolian  men  held  to  jwrform  servile  labor- 
contracts,  and  demand  such  modilication  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  empire  or  such  legislation  within  constitutional  Limitatioua 
■a  shall  prevent  further  importation  or  immigration  of  the  Moit- 
golian  race. 

Ktiform  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be  effected  but  by  making  it 
the  controlling  issue  of  the  elections,  and  lifting  it  above  the  two 
false  issues  with  which  the  office-holding  class  and  the  party  in 
power  seek  to  smother  it:  — 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  would  enkindle  sectarian 
strife  in  respect  to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establiRhmunt 
and  support  belong  exclusively  to  the  severnl  States,  and  which 
the  iKMnocratic  party  has  cherinhed  from  their  foundation,  and  ia 
resolved  to  maintain  without  prejudice  or  preference  for  any  class, 
sect,  or  creed,  and  without  largesttes  from  the  treasury  to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  l>y  which  tliey  seek  to  light  anew  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  hate  between  kindred  peoples  once  estranged, 
but  now  reunited  iu  one  indivisible  repubiio  and  a  oonuuuu 
destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  serrice.  Experience  proves  that 
efficient,  economical  conduct  of  the  governmental  business  ia  not 
possible  if  its  civil  service  he  subject  to  change  at  every  election ; 
be  a  prize  fought  for  at  the  ballot-box;  be  a  brief  reward  of  party 
zeal,  instead  of  posts  of  honor  assigned  for  proved  competency, 
and  held  for  tidelity  in  the  public  entploy;  that  the  dispensing  oi 
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patronage  should  neither  be  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public 
men^  nor  tlie  instrument,  of  their  ambition.  Here,  again,  promises 
falsified  in  the  performance  attest  that  the  party  in  power  oftLX 
work  out  no  practical  or  salutary  reform. 

Reform  b  nece»*ary  even  more  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  Pi'ettideut,  Vice-President,  judges,  Kenators,  represent- 
ativi>s.  cabinet  otSccrR,  —  these  and  all  others  in  authority  are  tbe 
people's  servants.  Their  offices  are  not  a  private  perquisite ;  they 
are  a  public  trust. 

When  the  annals  of  this  republic  show  the  disgrace  and  censure 
of  a  Vice-President;  a  late  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives marketing  his  ruling.s  as  a  preniding  officer;  three  senators 
profiting  secretly  by  their  votes  as  law-makers;  five  chairmen  of 
the  lea<iing  committees  of  the  House  of  Representativos  exposed 
in  joblwry ;  a  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  forcing  balances  in 
the  public  accounts;  a  late  attorn ey-general  misappropriating  pub- 
lic funds;  a  secretary  of  the  navy  enriched  or  enriching  friends 
by  j)ercentage9  levied  off  the  profits  of  contractors  with  his  depart- 
ment; an  ambassador  to  England  censured  in  a  diHhonorable 
speculation;  the  President's  private  secretary  barely  escaping  con- 
viction upon  trial  for  guilty  complicity  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue; 
a  secrct4iry  of  war  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
—  the  demonstration  is  complete  thut  the  first  step  iu  reform  must 
be  the  people's  choice  of  honest  men  from  another  pai-ty,  lest  the 
disease  of  one  ]>oUtical  organi^atiou  infect  the  body  politic,  and 
lestf  by  making  no  change  of  men  or  parties,  we  get  no  change  of 
measures  and  no  real  reform. 

All  these  abuses,  wrongs,  and  crimes,  the  product  of  sixteeo 
years'  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party,  create  a  necessity  for 
reform  confessed  by  Republicans  themtjelves;  but  their  reformers 
are  voted  down  in  convention  and  displaced  from  the  cabineU 
The  party's  mass  of  honest  voters  is  powerless  to  resist  the  eighty 
thousand  office-holders,  its  leaders  and  guides. 

Reform  can  only  b«  had  by  a  peaceful  civic  revolution.  We 
demand  a  change  of  system,  a  change  of  administration,  a  change 
of  parties,  that  we  may  have  changw  of  measures  and  of  men. 

hettolvrd.  That  this  convention,  representiug  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States,  do  cordially  indorse  the  action  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  in  reducing  and  curtailing  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  government,  in  cutting  down  salaries,  ex- 
travagant appropriations,  and  in  abolishing  useless  offices  and 
places  not  required  by  the  public  necessities :  and  we  shall  trust 
bo  the  firmness  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  thut  no 
committee  of  conference,  and  no  misinterpretation  of  tlio  rules, 
shall  be  allowed  to  defeat  these  wholesome  measures  of  economy 
demanded  by  the  country. 
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Resolved^  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republiCi  and  the 
W'idowH  oikI  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  iu  battle,  have  a 
just  claim  upon  the  care,  protection,  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

When  the  report  was  read,  General  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  strike  from  the  platform,  iu  the  eighth  paragraph, 
the  words,  *'  As  euch  hiudranco,  we  denounce  the  resumption 
clause  of  the  act  of  1875,  and  we  here  demand  its  repeal/'  in 
order  to  insert  the  words :  "  The  law  for  the  resumptioa  of 
Bpecio  paymenta  on  the  lat  of  Jauuory,  1879,  liaving  beeu  en- 
acted by  the  Kc'publican  patty  without  deliberation  iu  Congress 
or  discussion  before  the  people,  and  being  both  ineffective  to 
secure  its  objects  and  highly  injurious  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed."  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  minority  report  signed  by  eight  members  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  representing  the  "Ohio  idea."  The 
amendment  was  rejected,  ayes  210,  noes  550 ;  and  the  plat- 
form  as  reported  was  adopted,  ayes  651,  noes  S3. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  nominating 
a  candidate  for  President.  After  the  formal  presentation  of 
names,  two  votes  were  taken  amid  great  excitement,  with  tho 
following  result :  — 


Finrt. 

Second. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  New  York 417 

6^5 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  ludiaoa    . 

140 

ao 

Wiufield  S.  Hancock,  Pennsylvania 

75 

50 

William  Allen,  Ohio 

56 

54 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware  .     . 

33 

It 

Joel  Parker,  New  Jersey .... 

18 

18 

Allen  G.  Thunuau,  Ohio     ,    .    , 

— 

7 

The  whole  number  of  votes  on  the  second  ballot  being  744, 
tho  number  necessary  to  a  choice  was  49G, — the  two-thirds 
rule  having  boon  adopted.  Mr.  Tilden  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated, and  the  choice  was  enthusiastically  made  unanimous. 
On  the  next  day  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  by  a  unanimous  vote,  though  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation protested  thot  they  did  not  know  if  he  would  accept 
the  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  the  convention  shortly 
afterward  adjourned. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  comparatively  spiritlosa 
Mr,  Hnyes  was  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  arouse  enthusi- 
asm, and   Mr.    Tilden,  though   commanding  respect   for  his 
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ability,  vas  not  a  candidato  to  draw  to  himfielf  strong  pen^onal 
suppoKcrs.  Tbc  Kcpublicuns  were  on  the  defensive ;  but 
this  fact  Ht^rved  to  make  the  |xjlilica]  discussion  of  the  lime 
more  stnctly  a  debate  about  measures  and  policies  than  it  bad 
been  for  mnny  years.  The  Democrata  denounced  the  record 
of  the  Republicans ;  the  Republicans  derided  the  reform  pro- 
fessions of  their  opponents  as  insincere.  Great  eflbrts  were 
nude  by  the  Republicans  to  cast  discredit  upon  Mr.  Tilden  for 
his  connection  with  certain  railroad  enterprises  ;  and  n  suit  was 
brought  against  him  for  income  tax  alleged  to  be  duo  by  him  to 
the  government.  The  Democrats  sneered  at  Mr.  Hsyes  as  an 
unknown  man,  nnd  roundly  denounced  the  political  assessmenta 
which  were  levied  mercilessly  upon  the  office-holders  for  funds 
to  carry  thft  elections.  The  Republicans  made  much  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Democrats  to  the  resumption  policy,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  n  "  hard-money  man," 
But  on  the  whole  there  was  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  ex- 
citement during  the  canvas.<i,  and  leas  of  the' usual  fireworks  of 
presidential  campaigns.  Not  many  Republicans  were  confi- 
dent of  success,  and  the  result  of  the  erf^ly  elections,  particu- 
larly that  of  Indiana  in  October,  indicated  that  the  Democrats 
would  have  enough  Northern  votes,  together  with  the  *'  solid 
South,'*  to  give  them  n  victory. 

Thirty-eight  States  participated  in  the  election.  Colorado 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  in  August,  1876,  and,  in 
order  to  save  an  additional  election,  the  choice  of  electors  for 
that  occasion  was  conferred  upon  the  legislature.  All  the  other 
States  appointed  them  by  popular  vote.  The  polls  had  hanily 
closed  on  the  day  of  election,  the  7th  of  November,  when  tlie 
Democrats  began  to  claim  the  presidency.  The  returns  came 
in  so  unfavonibly  for  the  Republicans  that  there  was  hardly 
a  newspaper  organ  of  the  party  which  did  not,  on  the  following 
morning,  concede  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  have  cirried  every  Southern  State,  as  well  as  New 
York,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  The  wliole 
number  of  electoral  votes  was  369.  H  the  above  estimate 
were  correct,  the  Democratic  candidates  would  have  203  votes, 
and  the  Republican  candidates  166  votes.  But  word  was 
sent  out  on  the  same  day  from  Republican  headquarters  at 
Wasliington  that  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  electeil  by  one  ma- 
jority ;  that  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisl* 
ana  had  chosen  Republican  electors. 
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Then  began  the  most  extraordiaary  contest  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  country.  The  only  hope  of  the  Republicans  was 
ill  the  perfect  defence  of  their  poeition.  The  loss  of  a  single 
vote  would  be  fatal.  An  adequate  history  of  tite  four  months 
between  tlie  popular  election  ami  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Hayes  would  hll  volumes.  Space  can  he  given  here  for  a 
bare  reference  only  to  some  of  the  most  important  events. 
Neither  party  was  over-£crupiUous,  uud  no  doubt  the  acts  of 
some  members  of  each  party  were  grossly  illegal  and  corrupt. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  tind  a  Kepublicau  elector  who 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of 
mouey  as  a  bribe.  The  fimils  were  provitiod,  and  mysterious 
correBpoudeuce  by  telegraph  was  held  between  men  who  were 
connected  with  Democratic  political  committees  and  those  in 
the  several  States  who  were  seeking  for  a  venal  elector.  The 
vhole  scandal  came  to  light  afterward  when  the  key  to  the 
famous  "cipher  dispatches''  was  discovered. 

In  four  States,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Oregon,  there  were  double  returns.  In  South  Carolina  there 
were  loud  complaints  that  detachments  of  the  army,  stationed 
near  the  polls,  had  prevented  a  fair  and  free  election. 
Although  the  board  of  state  canvassers  certified  to  the  choice 
of  the  Hayes  electors,  who  were  chosen  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  the  Democratic  candidates  for  electors  met  on  the  day 
fixed  fur  the  meeting  of  clectorc  and  cast  ballots  for  Tildeu 
and  Hendrtckd.  In  Florida  there  were  allegations  of  fmud  on 
both  sides.  The  canvassing  l>oard  and  the  governor  certilied 
t^i  tliti  election  of  the  Hayes  electors,  but,  fortified  by  a  court 
decision  in  their  favor,  the  Democratic  electors  also  met  and 
voted.  In  Louisiana  there  was  anarchy.  There  were  two  gov- 
emorK,  two  returning  boards,  two  sets  of  returns  showing  dif- 
ferent results,  and  two  electoral  colleges.  In  Oregon  the 
Democratic  governor  adjudged  one  of  the  Republican  electors 
ineligible,  and  gnve  a  certificate  to  the  highest  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  Hat.  The  Republican  electors,  having  no  cer- 
tificate from  the  governor,  met  and  voted  for  Hayes  and 
"Wheeler.  The  Democratic  elector,  whose  appointment  was 
certified  to  hy  the  governnr,  appointed  two  others  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  since  the  two  Republican  elcct<)rs  would  not  meet 
with  him,  and  the  three  voted  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  All 
of  these  cases  were  extremely  complicated  in  their  incidents, 
and  a  brief  account  which  should  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of 
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what  occurred  is  impossible.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  the  election  ended  in  ttuch  a  way 
aa  to  leave  the  result  in  doubt;  nnd  in  two  States  the  number 
of  legal  votes  given  for  ihe  electors  was  in  dispute.  In  them 
States  the  returns  were  also  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
1)een  manipulntod  by  each  party  to  bring  about  a  desired  result. 
The  table  of  the  popular  vote  on  the  next  pHge  shows  both 
returns  in  the  disputed  States. 

As  soon  as  the  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  how  they  were  to  be  counted. 
Congress  was  divided,  politically.  The  Senate  and  ite  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  were  Republican ; 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  Democratic.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  bo  governed  by  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  —  in  fact  the  Senate  voted  to  rescind 
the  rule, — and  it  was  further  evident  that  if  the  count  wero 
to  take  place  in  accordance  with  that  rule  it  would  result  in 
throwing  out  electoral  votes  on  both  siilcs  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Republicans  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone  had  the  right 
to  count,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thot  the  joint  rule,  the  work  of 
their  party,  had  assumed  the  power  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats,  who  had  always 
denounced  that  rule  as  uaconstitutional,  now  maintained  that 
the  right  to  count  was  conferred  upon  Congress.  A  compro- 
mise became  necessary,  and  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides 
determined  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  as  evenly 
divided  politically  as  inigtit  bo,  which  should  decide  all  dis- 
puted questions  so  far  as  tlie  Constitution  gave  authority  to 
Congress  to  decide  them.  The  outcome  of  their  efforts  was  the 
Electoral  Commission  law  of  1877,  which  was  passed  as  origi- 
nally reported,  as  follows :  — 

An  act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  a.  i>.  1877. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  post  meridian,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Feb- 
nmry,  a.  o.  1S77,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their 
presiding  officer.     Two  tellers  shall  be  pre\*ioualy  api>nint*^d  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  Jlouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the 
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President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  cortifioates  and  pupers  purporting  to 
be  ceriiiical<».'»  nf  plectoral  voI«b.  which  certificates  and  papers  shall 
be  openedf  presenttid,  and  acted  u^kjh  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers  having 
then  r**ad  thp  aame  in  the  prcnence  and  hearing  of  the  two  HouseB, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been  aAcertained  and  counted  as 
in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  Ite  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected, 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  o£ 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  togetlier  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  two  Houses,  Upon  such  reading  of  any  such 
certiHcate  or  paper,  when  there  shall  be  only  one  return  from  a 
State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if  any. 
Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1)efore  ilie  same  shall  be  received. 
When  all  oVijectionR  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State 
shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  with- 
draw, and  such  objections  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
decision,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shiUl  in 
like  manner  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  decision,  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
from  which  but  one  return  has  )>een  received  shall  be  rejected 
except  by  tlie  afiirmattve  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  When  the  two 
Houses  have  voted  they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and  the 
presiding  officer  shall  tJieu  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted. 

Sec.  'J.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or- paper,  purporting  to  be 
A  return  from  a  State,  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  pur)X)rting  to  I*  the  certificates  of  tlie  electoral 
votes  given  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  such  State,  unless  they  Khali  be  duplicates  of  the 
same  return,  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  when  met  a-s  aforesaid,  atid  read 
by  the  tellers;  and  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  thereupon  i*e 
submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision,  as  to  which  is  the  tnie 
and  lawful  electoral  vote  uf  such  State,  of  a  commissiou  constituted 
as  follows,  namely  :  — 

During  the  sesnion  of  each  House  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding 
the  first  Thursday  in  February,  A.  d.  1877,  each  House  shall  by 
viea  voce  vote  appoint  five  of  its  raembersi  who,  with  the  fivo 
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Msociate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  ascertained  as  hereinafter  provided,  »hall  conptitiito  a  conimis- 
(lion  for  the  dcciMon  of  all  queiitiouB  upuu  or  iu  i^<(pect  of  such 
double  returns  named  in  this  fieclion.  On  the  Tuesday  next  pre- 
ceding the  first  Thursday  iu  February,  a.  i».  1H77,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be,  the  aitsociatti  josticeti  uf  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  now  assigned  to  the  tirst,  tliird,  eighth,  and  tiinih 
circuits,  shall  select,  in  such  mamier  as  a  majority  of  them  shall 
deem  Ht.  another  of  the  associate  justices  of  said  court,  whicii  five 
persona  shall  be  nieml>ers  of  the  said  commission ;  and  the  person 
longest  in  commission  of  said  five  justices  siiall  be  the  president  u£ 
said  commission.  Members  of  said  commlasion  shall  respectively 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath :  — 

"  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case   may  be) 

that  I  will  impartially  examine  and  consider  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  a  true 
Judgment  give  thereon,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
so  help  me  God." 

Which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Senate. 
When  the  commission  shall  have  been  thus  organized  it  shall  not 
be  in  tlte  power  of  cither  liuuse  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  with- 
draw any  of  its  members ;  but  if  any  such  senator  or  member  shall 
die,  or  become  physically  unable  to  perform  the  duties  required 
by  this  act,  the  fact  of  such  death  or  physical  inability  shall  be  by 
said  commission,  before  it  shall  proceed  further,  communicated  to 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
body  shall  immediately  and  without  de.i»ate  proceed  by  vioa  voce 
vote  to  till  the  place  so  vacated,  and  Mie  person  so  appointed  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  become  a 
meml>er  of  said  commission ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  any  of  said 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shuU  die  or  become  physically  inca- 
pable of  fterforming  the  duties  required  by  this  £>ct,  the  other  of 
said  justices,  members  of  the  said  commission,  shall  immediately 
ap(>oint  another  justice  of  said  court  a  member  of  said  commtssiou 
(and  in  such  apjwintmeuts  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  bios  sougtit  by  the  original  appointments  to  said 
commission),  who  shall  Uiereupon  immediately  take  and  subscribe 
to  the  oath  hereinhcfore  preHcril>ed,  and  Income  a  member  of  said 
oommis»ion  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  occasioned. 

All  the  certificates  and  pnp(!rs  piiqwrting  to  be  ccHificates  of  the 
electoral  voti^s  of  each  State  Khali  be  oi>enud  in  the  ftlphal)etical 
order  of  the  States  as  provided  iu  section  1  of  this  act;  and  when 
there  shall  be  more  than  one  such  certificate  or  prti>er,  as  the  cer- 
titicates  or  pajwrs  from  such  State  shall  so  be  opened  (exc/:*pting 
duplicates  of  the  same  return),  they  shall  be  read  by  the  teller^ 
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and  thereupon  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objectiona 
if  any.  Every  objection  8hall  be  made  in  writing,  and  Bhail  8tat4 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
IfouAe  of  Repreaentativefl  before  the  flame  shall  bo  received.  ^Vhen 
all  such  objections  so  made  to  any  certificates,  vote,  or  paf>er  from 
a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  certificates, 
votes,  and  papers  so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanyiug  the 
same,  togetlier  with  such  objections  shall  be  forthwith  submitted 
to  9aid  commission,  which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same,  with 
tlie  same  {Kjwers,  if  any,  now  poesesscd  for  that  purpose  by  the  two 
Houses,  acting  separately  or  together,  and,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
decide  whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  State  are  the  votea 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  and  what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors  in  such  State; 
and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  depositions,  and 
other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by  the  Constitution  and  now  existing 
law,  be  competent  and  |>erlinent  in  such  consideration,  which  deci- 
sion shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  brtetly  the  ground  thereof, 
and  signed  by  the  members  of  Raid  commission  agreeing  therein; 
wht^reupon  the  two  Houses  shall  again  meet,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  read  and  entered  in  the  journal  of  each  House,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed  in  conformity  therewith,  unlesd, 
upon  objection  made  thereto  in  writing  by  at  least  five  senators 
and  five  mem^»ers  of  the  House  of  Uepresentatives,  the  two  Houses 
shall  separately  concur  in  ordering  otherwise,  in  which  case  such 
concurrent  order  shall  govern.  No  votes  or  papi^rs  from  any  other 
State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously  made  to 
the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Sec.  ^.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  lie  in  meeting.  a8 
provided  in  this  act,  no  debate  shall  l»e  allowed,  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  olficer,  except  to  either  House  on  a 
motion  to  withdraw,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

Skc.  4.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon  an 
objection  that  raay  have  l)een  made  to  the  counting  of  any  eleo- 
toral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or  upon  objection  to  a  report  of 
said  commission,  or  other  (pi^stion  arising  under  this  act,  each 
senator  or  representative  moy  spcnk  to  such  objection  or  question 
ten  minutes,  and  not  ofteuer  than  once;  but,  after  such  debate 
shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  House  to 
put  the  main  question  without  further  debate. 

Sec.  5.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  aeata 
shall  be  provided  as  follows:  for  the  Presidpnt  of  the  Si^nnto,  tho 
Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  iu)uiediately  upon  his  left ;  for  the 
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sen&tora  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding 
officer ;  for  the  representatives,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  not  provided 
for  the  ttenators ;  for  the  tellers,  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  at  the  clerk's  desk;  for  the  other 
ot^cers  of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  and  u|K)n 
each  side  of  the  speaker's  platform.  Such  joint  meeting  nhaU  not 
be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  tlie  result  declared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  iinlesB 
a  question  shall  hare  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  such  votes 
or  otherwise  under  this  act,  in  which  ca.se  it  shall  be  competent 
for  either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  «uc!i  House,  not  beyond  the  next  day, 
Sunday  excepted,  at  tlie  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and 
while  any  question  ia  being  considered  by  said,  commission,  either 
House  may  proceed  with  its  legislative  or  other  business. 

Sec.  6.  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  impair  or  affect 
any  right  now  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  question 
by  proceeding  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States  the  right 
or  title  of  the  person  who  shall  Ik*,  declared  elcctH,  or  who  shall 
claim  to  be  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  if 
any  such  right  exists. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  commission  shall  make  its  own  rules,  keep  a 
record  of  its  proceedings,  and  Hliall  have  (mwer  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  and 
the  exjcutiou  of  its  powers. 

In  neither  House  was  the  hill  treated  as  a  partisan  measure. 
In  tlie  House  of  Representiitives  I'dl  nietubers  voted  in  favor 
of  it,  of  whom  there  were  loS  Dcmocratfi  and  33  KepublicanB; 
86  mcmlKjra- — 68  Kepuhlicans  and  18  Democnits  —  voted  in 
tlie  negative.  In  the  Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  forbid 
the  commisiiion  to  "  go  behind  the  returns,"  but  tlie  am«?nd- 
ment  was  rejected,  yeas  18,  all  Kepuhlicans  ;  nays  47,  of  whom 
27  were  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senute,  yeas  47,  —  20  Democruta  and  21  Republicans ; 
uays  17,  —  IC  Rep\ibUcan«  and  1  Democrat.  The  bill  became 
a  law,  by  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  Jitnu- 
ury.  On  the  next  day  each  House  proceeded  to  choose  live 
nieUilHjrs  of  the  commission.  The  Senate  made  clioice  of  Sena- 
tors George  F.  E<lniunds,  Oliver  V.  Morton,  and  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  Republicans,  and  Allen  G.  Thumiun  and 
Thonins  F.  Bayanl,  Di?mocratfi.  The  House  of  Representativea 
chose  Messrs.  Henry  B,  Payne,  Eppa  Huuton,  and  Josiah  G. 
Abbott,  Democrats,   and  James  A.    Gartield  and  George  F. 
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Hoar,  Republicans.  The  four  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
deaignat^J  by  llio  net  were  .Tusticws  Nathan  Clitford,  William 
Strong,  Samuo!  F,  Miller,  and  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  whom 
Messrs.  Clillbrd  oiid  Field  were  Democrats  in  national  politics; 
and  Lhoy  eulectcd  Justice  Joseph  l^  Hradley  as  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  a  Republicau.  The  natural  choice  of  the  justices 
would  liHVu  been  their  associate,  David  Davis ;  but  he  Imd 
been  elected  five  days  before  as  a  senator  from  Uliuois,  and  it 
was  regarded  by  him  and  by  others  as  improper  that  be  should 
serve.  Thus  the  commission  consisted  of  eight  Kepublicana 
ond  fiovon  Democrats.  If  Judge  Davis  had  been  selected,  the 
majority  would  Imvo  been  reversed,  and  the  ultimate  result 
might  have  been  ditferent. 

When  the  count  began,  on  the  lat  of  February,  1877,  each 
parly  was  confident  of  victory.  The  Democratfl  relied  upon  a 
groat  variety  of  objections  which  had  been  prepared,  the  sus- 
taining of  any  one  of  which  would  be  suflicient  to  give  the 
election  to  Mr.  Tilden.  The  Rcpul«licun  hope  wos  in  a  refusal 
of  tlib  commission  to  "go  behind  the  returns."  Senator 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  was  the  presiding  otticer,  Vice-President  Wilson  having 
died  in  1875.  The  count  proceeded,  under  the  law,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  States.  When  the  vote  of  Florida  was 
reached,  the  certificates  of  the  Hayes  and  also  those  of  the  Til- 
den electt>rs  were  read.  Objections  wore  made  to  eacli.  The 
Democrats  asserted  that  the  Hayes  electors  were  not  duly 
chosen  ;  that  the  certificate  of  the  governor  to  their  election 
was  tlie  result  of  a  conspiracy  ;  that  its  validity,  if  any,  bad 
been  Quiiulled  by  a  subsequent  certificate  by  the  governor,  to 
the  effect  th.tt  the  Tilden  electors  were  chosen  ;  that  n  court 
decision  made  certain  the  election  of  the  Democratic  electors ; 
and  that  one  of  the  R^-publican  electors  was  a  shipping  com- 
missioner under  appointment  from  the  go\*erhment  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  was  therefore 
disqualified.  The  Republican  objection  to  the  Tilden  votes 
was  that  the  returns  were  not  duly  authenticated  by  any  per- 
son holding  at  the  time  an  office  under  the  State  of  Florida. 
It  was  only  on  the  7th  of  February  that  the  commission,  after 
buig  arguments  by  eminent  counnel  selected  to  appear  for  the 
tv'o  parties,  decided  the  case  of  Florida,  The  decision  was 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  commission  **  to  go  into  cvi- 
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deace  aliunde  the  papers  upened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  prove  that  other  persons  than  those  regularly  certified 
to  by  the  governor  "  were  appointed.  With  reference  to  the 
COM)  of  the  elector  alleged  to  have  l^een  disqualified,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  he  held  an  oflice  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment.  The  several  votes  were  passed 
by  eight  to  seven,  —  all  the  Republicans  being  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  Democrats  on  the  other.  The  formal  decision, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  two  Houses,  was  that  the  four 
HuyeN  electors,  naming  them,  were  duly  ap[>oiutcd  electors, 
and  that  their  votes  were  the  constitutional  votes.  The 
Houses  met  on  February  10,  and  received  this  decision. 
Formal  objection  was  then  made  to  the  decision  of  the  Elec- 
toral Conuuiseion,  and  the  Houses  separated  to  consider  it. 
The  Senate,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  dccide<l  that  the  votes 
should  be  counted.  The  House  of  Rcpresentativea,  by  a  vote 
which  was  on  party  lines,  except  that  one  Democrat  voted 
with  the  Kepubliciins,  voted  that  the  electoral  votes  given  by 
the  TilJen  electors  should  l>e  counted.  The  two  Houses  not 
having  agreed  in  rejecting  the  decision  of  the  commissionj  it 
stood,  and  the  joint  session  was  resumed. 

The  votes  of  Flondn  having  been  reoonled,  the  count  pnv- 
ceeded  until  Louisiana  was  reached.  The  Kepublican  objec- 
tions to  the  Tilden  votes  from  Louisiana  were,  like  thoete  to 
the  votes  of  Florida,  brief  and  formal.  The  government,  of 
which  W.  P.  Kellogg  was  the  head,  had  been  recognize*!  by 
every  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ar 
the  true  government  of  Louisiana,  and  the  certificates  of  th^ 
Hayes  electors  certified  by  him  were  in  due  form.  The  Demo- 
crntfl  made  a  great  variety  of  objections  to  the  Hayes  votea. 
They  asscrtetl  that  John  McEnery  was  the  lawful  governor 
of  the  State ;  that  tlie  certificates  asserting  the  appointment  of 
the  Hayes  electors  were  false  ;  and  that  the  canvass  of  votes 
by  the  returning  l>oard  was  without  juri8<Uction  and  void. 
Special  objection  was  made  to  three  of  the  electors :  to  two  of 
them  as  being  disqualified,  under  the  Constitution  ;  and  to  the 
third,  Governor  Kellogg,  because  he  certified  to  his  own  elec- 
tion. Several  days  were  consumed  in  argument  before  the 
commission.  On  the  16th  of  Febniary  the  commission  voted, 
once  moHj  by  eight  to  seven,  that  the  evidence  offered  to  prove 
that  the  Tilden  electors  were  chosen  be  not  received,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  the  true  votes  of 
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Looifliana.  The  decision  having  been  communioated  to  the 
two  Houaes,  the  count  was  resumed  oti  the  19th.  Objection 
wa»  made  to  the  decision  of  the  coTnmisaion,  and  the  two 
Houses  Bcimrated  a^tin  to  act  upon  them.  The  Senate  voted, 
by  41  to  2Sf  that  the  decision  of  the  commiBsion  should  stand. 
The  House  voted  that  the  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  Hayea 
electors  for  Louisiana  ought  not  to  be  counted,  — 173  to  99. 
In  each  case  this  was  a  party  vote  except  that  two  Kepublicans 
in  the  House  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

The  Houses  then  met  again  on  the  20th,  and  resumed  the 
count,  which  proceeded  without  dispute  as  far  as  the  State  of 
Michigan,  when  objection  was  made  from  the  Democratic  side 
to  one  vote  from  that  State,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the 
persons  chosen  by  the  people  held  a  Federal  ufHce  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  and  that  the  act  of  the  other  electors  in  tilling 
the  alleged  vacancy  caused  by  his  failure  to  act  was  not  justi- 
fied. This  not  being  a  case  of  double  reiums,  the  two  Houses 
separated  to  decide  it  for  themselves.  The  objection  was 
overruled  by  each  House.  A  somewhat  similar  case  of  an 
elector  for  Kevada  was  the  next  stumbling-block  in  the  count, 
and  it  too  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  elector  objected  to. 
Oregon  was  reached  in  the  count  on  the  2l8t.  An  outline 
sketch  of  the  extremely  complicated  situation  of  affairs  in 
Oregon  has  been  given  already.  There  were  objections  from 
both  sides  to  the  votes,  and  the  pa^^ers  were  referred  to  the 
Electoral  Commission,  by  whom  further  argument  was  heard. 
The  cornmisaion  unanimously  rejected  the  made-up  vote  of 
the  Tilden  board  of  electors,  but  decided,  eight  to  seven,  that 
the  full  board  of  Hayes  electors  were  the  legal  electors  for  the 
State.  The  decision  was  objected  to,  when  communicated  to 
the  two  Houses.  Once  more  they  Bfc|wrftted,  and  each  decided, 
substantially  by  a  party  vote,  as  before,  —  the  Senate  for  ac- 
cepting the  decision,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
rejecting  it.  They  then  met  again,  and  resumed  the  count. 
In  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  another  case  was  encountenHi  of  an 
elector  alleged  to  have  V)een  ineligible  by  reason  of  his  having 
been  a  centennial  commissioner.  The  other  electors  treated 
the  place  as  vacant,  and  chose  another  person  to  act  in  it.  The 
Senate  agreed,  without  a  division,  to  a  resolution  that  the  voto 
be  counted.  The  House  rejected  it,  135  to  119,  the  affirmative 
consisting  entirely  of  Democrats,  and  the  negative  containing 
only  15  of  that  party.     The  full  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was 
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accordingly  counted  under  the  law,  the  two  Houses  not  having 
agreed  to  rejoct.  Rhode  Iblaiid  furnished  a  ciise  not  very  dif- 
ferent, but  the  two  Houses  this  time  concurred  unanimously 
in  deciding  that  the  disputed  vote  should  be  counted. 

To  the  Hayea  votes  in  South  Carolina  the  Democrats  next 
objected  that  there  was  no  legal  election  in  the  State,  that 
there  waa  not,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  year  1876,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  army  and  the 
United  States  deputy  marahala  stationed  at  and  near  the  polls 
prevented  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  sutfrage.  The 
Republicans  asserted  that  the  Tilden  board  was  not  duly  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  certificat^is  were  wholly  defective  in  form 
and  lacking  the  necessary  oflicial  certification.  The  papers 
having  been  referred  to  the  Electoral  Commission,  that  body 
met  again  on  the  2Cth.  Senator  Thurmun  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  service  upon  the  commiBsion,  on  account  of  illness, 
and  Senator  Francis  Kcman  took  bis  jilace.  After  a  day  do- 
voted  to  arguments,  the  commission  voted  unanimously  that 
the  Tilden  electors  were  not  the  true  electors  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  by  the  old  majority  of  eiglit  to  seven,  that  the 
Hayes  electors  were  the  constitutional  electors  duly  appointed. 
The  two  Houses  separated  upon  renewed  objections  to  the 
decision  of  the  commission,  and  as  before  the  Senate  sustained 
the  finding  j  the  House  voted  to  rejoct  it. 

There  were  two  further  objections,  the  first  to  a  vote  cast 
by  an  elector  for  Vermont,  substituted  for  an  ineligible  person 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  on  which  the  result  waa 
^he  same  as  in  the  other  ainiiUr  cases ;  the  other  was  a  cose 
of  the  same  kind  in  Wisconsin,  which  was  decided  in  like 
manner.  The  Vermont  case  was  complicated  by  the  presenta- 
tion, by  Jlr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  of  a  packet  purporting  to 
contain  a  return  of  electoml  votes  given  in  Vermont.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  having  received  no  such  vote,  nor  any 
vote  di^erent  from  that  of  the  regularly  chosen  Hayes  electors, 
refused  to  receive  it. 

The  count  had  begun  on  the  first  day  of  February,  and  the 
final  vote  upon  Wisconsin  was  not  readied  until  the  early 
morning  of  March  2.  As  question  after  question  was  decided 
uniformly  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  it  became  evident  to 
the  Democrats  that  their  case  was  lost.  They  charged  gross 
parti.sanship  upon  the  Republican  members  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  in  determining  every  point  involved  in  the  dual 
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returns  for  their  own  party,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
does  not  sftcm  to  have  heen  much  room  for  choice  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  score  of  partisan  ship.  Kach  member  of  the 
commi&siun  favored  by  bis  vote  that  view  which  would  result 
in  adding  to  the  electoral  vote  of  his  own  party.  But  as  the 
result  of  the  count  beciime  more  and  more  certainly  a  Republi- 
can triumph,  the  anger  of  the  Democratci  rose.  Some  of  them 
were  for  discontinuing  the  count;  and  the  symptoms  of  a  dia- 
position  to  filibuster  so  that  there  should  be  no  declaration  of 
tlie  result  gave  reason  for  public  disquietude.  But  the  con- 
servutivB  memhera  of  the  party  were  too  patriotic  to  allow  the 
failure  of  a  law  which  they  had  been  inbtrumental  in  pasaing 
to  lead  to  anarchy  or  revolution,  and  they  sternly  discounte- 
nanced all  attempts  to  defeat  the  conclusion  of  the  count. 
The  summing  up  of  the  votes  was  read  by  Mr,  Alliaon,  of 
Iowa,  one  of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  at  a  little 
after  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  amid 
great  excitement.     That  restdt,  as  declared,  was  as  follows  :  — • 
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Alabama 
Arkansas    . 
California   , 
Colorado 
Conn^cticDt 
PelawoTtf 
Florida  .     . 
GtHirpia  . 
Illinois   .     . 
Indiana  .     . 
Iowa .  , 

Kaiwaa   .     . 
Enntuoky  .     . 
Ixiutsinna    •     < 
Maino     .     . 
Maryland    . 
HaasaehaMtta 
Michigan     . 
MinnetoU  . 
Miauattppi .    . 


6 
3 
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Miaiouri  .  . 
Nebnuka  .  . 
N«vada.  . 
New  Uampabire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  York  . 
North  Carolina 
Ohio.  .  .  . 
Or^on  .  .  . 
Pennavlvania . 
Rhode  Ittland . 
SoDtii  Carolina 
Tenneaaee .  . 
Texaa  .  .  . 
Vftimont  .  . 
Virginia  .  . 
West  VirRiaia 
Wiaoonsia .     . 

Total.    .    . 


10 


185 


16 
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Mr.  Ferry  thereupon  declared  Rutlicrford  B.  Hnycs  elected 
President,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  Vice-Preaident,  of  the 
United  Stat-ea.  The  decision  was  acquiesced  in  peaceably  by 
the  whole  country,  and  by  men  of  every  party.  But  the 
Democrata  have  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  whole  affair  as  a 
fraud,  and  some  newspapers  have  steadily  refused  to  apeak  of 
Mr.  Ilayea  as  having  ever  been  rightfully  in  posaesaioD  of  the 
presidential  office.  Their  anger  at  the  time  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  excusable,  since  they  honestly  believed  that  ^Ir. 
Tildeu  wus  fairly  elected.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people  and  their  love  of  peace  may  never 
again  be  put  to  so  severe  a  teat  &a  was  that  to  which  they  were 
Bubjected  in  1876  and  1877. 
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The  circumfltAfices  that  attended  the  election  of  1876  led  to 
the  introduction  in  Cotigroas  of  many  propositions  intended 
to  render  imposaible  a  recurrence  of  the  danger  which  was 
then  met  and  overcoma,  and  to  forestall  other  evils  which 
have  often  been  apprehended,  hut  have  never  happened.  Certain 
difficaltiRfi  t}iat  arose  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  obviated  by  law  ;  others  must  be  cured  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Although  the  warning 
was  a  serious  one^  and  although  many  members  brought  for- 
ward measures  to  meet  the  case,  not  one  of  the  bills  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  was  acted  upon  finally.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  suggestions  which  were  made  during 
Mr.  Hayes's  administration,  —  during  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  October  15,  1877,  and  the  regular  session,  which 
followed  witiiout  an  interval. 

Mr.  Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  offered  a  resolution  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  providing  that  the  people  should  vote 
directly  for  President  and  Vice-President.  E^ch  State  was  to 
have  a  number  of  presidential  votes  equal  to  its  electoral  votes 
under  the  present  system,  which  votes  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  each  State  among  the  several  candidates,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  votes  given  to  each ;  the  legislature  of  each  State  was 
to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  presidential  vote  of  that 
State  was  to  bo  ascertained  ;  on  a  day  to  1h3  fixed  by  Cougress, 
or,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  IJouseK,  on  a  day 
to  be  named  by  the  President,  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  4tli  of  March,  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  was  to  be  held^  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  to  open  the  presidential  votes  certified  to  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  one  list  from  each  State  was  then  to  be 
counted  under  the  direction  of  the  two  Houses ;  a  majority  of 
all  the  presidential  votes  was  requisite  to  a  choice.     In  cose 
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no  choice  had  been  made  by  such  a  majority,  then  the  two 
Houses,  in  joint  convention,  wore  to  elect  a  President  by  viva 
voce  vote,  each  sonntor  and  member  having  one  vote,  the 
clioice  being  limited  to  the  two  highest  on  the  list,  unless  two 
persons  should  have  an  equal  number  of  votes  next  to  the 
highest ;  one  senator  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States  were  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purposes  of  this  election.  In  case  no  person  should  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  Congress  so  voting,  the  President  in 
othce  was  to  continue  to  be  President  until  a  choice  was 
effected.  The  election  of  Vice-President  was  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  President. 
Whenever  the  office  of  Vice-President  became  vacant,  tliero 
was  to  be  an  election  by  joint  convention  of  Congress,  within 
ten  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  or  within  twenty 
days  if  Congress  should  be  iu  session  at  the  time  the  vacancy 
occurred. 

Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  made  a  proposition,  of  which  the 
leading  features  were :  a  presidential  term  of  six  years,  thfl 
President  not  to  be  immediately  reeligiblo ;  each  State  to  have  a 
number  of  presidential  votes  equal  to  its  electoral  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  except  that  States  having  but  one 
tepresentative  in  Congress  were  to  have  but  one  presidential 
vote,  and  States  having  but  two  representatives  were  to  have 
but  three  votes ;  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  a  canvassing  board  in  each  State,  with  ministerial 
powers  only, — consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  highest  court,  —  to  aggregate  the  votes, 
apportion  to  each  candidate  his  proportional  part  of  the  presi- 
dential votes  of  the  State,  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the 
preuident  of  the  Senate ;  the  two  Houses  to  be  in  session  on 
the  third  Monday  in  January  after  a  presidential  election  ;  a 
joint  meeting  to  be  held,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  unless  he  should  ho  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President,  and  in  that  case  by  the  Bpeaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  if  he  were  similarly  di^ualified,  then  by 
a  presiding  officer  chosen  by  the  joint  convention  ;  a  plurality 
of  votes  to  elect  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-President ; 
the  joint  convention  to  bo  the  judge  of  the  returns  and  quali- 
fications of  the  porsoDB  who  shall  be  President  and  V^ice-Prcsi- 
dent.  If  no  conclusion  upon  the  returns  should  be  reached 
by   the  aecond   Monday  in  February,  the  cooveution  was  to 
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vote  vivo,  voce  upon  the  question  who  waa  constitutionally 
elected  President  und  who  Vice-President,  —  a  majority  of 
thoBe  present  to  determine  all  questions. 

Mr.  Maish,  of  l*ennsylvaiiia,  proposed  a  popular  election  of 
President,  without  tlie  intervention  of  electors.  The  votes 
wure  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State  and 
to  be  by  him  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  highest  court,  and  these  three  officers  were 
to  apportion  electoral  votes  to  each  candidate  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  Tlie  proposition  did  not  deal  with  the  matter  of 
a  count  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  Finley,  of  Ohio,  proposed  a  direct  vote  of  all  the  people 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  disregarding  state  lines 
altogether ;  a  plurality  of  votes  was  to  elect  in  each  case  ;  but  if 
two  persons  had  an  equal  and  the  highest  numlier  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  to  choose  the  President 
from  those  two ;  or,  if  the  failure  was  in  relation  to  tlie  vice- 
presidency,  then  the  Senate  was  to  make  the  choice.  The 
voting  was  to  be  viva  vofie^  and  each  meml>er  was  to  have  one 
vote ;  the  canvass  of  returns  for  President  and  Vice-President 
was  to  bo  made  by  Congress  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by 
joint  rules  or  by  law,  and,  if  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree, 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  decision. 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  proposed  in  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment constituting  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  controverted 
questions  arising  otit  of  the  presidential  election.  Not  less 
tlian  twelve  months  hefore  the  occurrence  of  such  an  election, 
the  governor  of  each  State  was  to  appoint,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  five  qualified  per«on§,  who  were 
to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  of  contests  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  electors,  and  to  transmit  their  report,  sealed,  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Kiddle,  of  Tennessee,  proposed 
a  direct  election  by  the  people,  a  clear  majority  being  required 
for  a  choice.  In  case  such  majority  should  not  be  obtained, 
then  a  second  election  was  to  be  held  within  two  months  of 
the  time  of  tlie  first  vote,  when  the  choice  should  be  limited 
to  the  two  highest  on  the  list.  In  case  of  no  choice,  by  reason 
of  a  tie,  on  the  second  trial,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in 
joint  convention,  each  member  having  one  vote,  were  to  elect. 

Mr.  Sampson,  of  Iowa,  proposed  that  the  relative  clectoml 
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power  of  the  States  should  be  as  it  now  is ;  that  the  people 
ahould  vote  directly  for  the  executive;  that  the  perRons  hav- 
ing a  plurality  for  the  offices  of  I*reflident  and  Vice-Freyident 
in  any  State  should  receive  the  full  presidential  vole  of  that 
State,  or,  in  case  of  a  tie,  that  the  votes  should  be  equally 
divided  among  those  having  the  highest  number;  and  if  no 
person  received  a  majority  of  presidential  votes,  the  choice  of 
either  President  or  Vice-President  was  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  Constitution  now  provides  for  cases  where  the 
electors  have  not  made  a  choice. 

In  May,  1878,  Mr.  Southard,  of  Ohio,  from  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  for  the  purposOi 
reported  a  plan.  It  dispensed  with  secondary  electors.  Each 
State  was  to  be  entitled  to  as  many  presidential  votes  as  it 
would  have  electors  under  the  present  system.  The  people  hav- 
ing voted  directly  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  vote 
for  each  candidate  in  any  State  was  to  be  ascertained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  votes  given  for  any  person  by  the  nura- 
l)er  of  presidential  votes  assigned  to  the  State,  and  dividing  the 
product  hy  the  whole  numlior  of  votes  cast;  and  the  fractions 
Mere  to  be  ascertained  to  the  third  place  of  decimals.  The 
returns  were  to  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
who  was  to  open  them  in  tlie  presence  of  the  governor  and  the 
state  auditor  or  controller ;  and  tlie  apportionment  of  presi- 
dential votes  was  to  be  made  by  them  as  a  canvassing  board. 
Disputed  questions  might  be  passed  upon  by  the  highest  judi- 
cial trihunxil  in  each  St^ito,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  Senate  at  Washington.  The  votes  were 
to  be  counted  by  tlte  two  Houses  of  Congress,  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  all  votes 
were  to  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  concurred  In  reject- 
ing them ;  or,  if  there  was  a  decuiion  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  upon  a  contest,  that  decision  was  to  stand  unless  the 
two  Houses  concurred  in  overruling  it.  If  tliere  were  dual 
returns,  or  two  decisions  purjjorting  to  be  by  tlie  highest  court, 
that  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two  Houses  should  decide 
to  bo  the  true  return  or  the  true  decision.  A  plurality  of  vot«a 
was  to  elect  the  President,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  election  was 
to  be  made  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  the  ease  of  a  fail- 
ure to  elect  by  the  electors,  Th^s  proposition  was  never  even 
debat4!d  in  the  House. 

A  deterioiiied  etfort  was  mode  by  the  Senate^  during  the 
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session  of  1S78-79,  to  emend  the  law  relative  to  the  count  of 
votea,  by  a  statute  covering  the  whole  subject.  The  bill  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont  A  brief  account  of 
its  ])n>vision8  only  can  be  given.  It  changed  the  time  for  the 
appointment  of  electors  in  the  eevenil  Stales  to  the  first  Tues- 
day of  October  in  every  fourth  year.  If  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  both  the  offices  of  Presiiknt  and  Vice-President  more 
than  two  nionlha  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  in  any 
year  other  thun  that  in  whicli  electors  would  be  regularly 
appointed,  a  new  election  was  to  be  held.  The  time  for  the 
meeting  and  voting  of  the  electors  was  to  be  the  second  Mon- 
day in  January  following  their  appointment.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion was  as  followa :  — 

Each  Slate  may  provide  by  law  enacted  prior  to  the  day  in  this 
act  named  for  tlie  ap])ointnient  of  ttie  electors,  for  the  trial  and 
det«miiniition  of  any  controversy  conoeruing  the  appointment  of 
electors,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  tJie  electors,  in 
any  manner  it  may  deem  expedient.  Kvery  siich  determination 
made  pursuant  to  sncli  law  so  enacted  before  said  day,  and  made 
prior  to  the  Kaid  timo  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  laxvful  title  of  the  electors  who  shall  have  been  so 
deterniined  to  have  l<ecu  appoint<>d,  and  shall  govern  in  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes,  as  provided  in  the  Constitutiou  and  as 
hereinafter  regulated. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  count  followed 
in  general  the  custom  of  Congress  under  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  with  these  exceptions:  No  vote  from  a  State  from 
which  there  was  but  one  return  could  bo  rejected  without  a 
concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  If  there  were  two  or  more 
returns,  that  only  should  be  counted  which  was  decided  to  be 
the  true  return  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  section  just 
quoted.  If  there  were  no  such  determination,  or  if  there  were 
two  or  more  decisions  purporting  to  liave  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with  that  section,  that 
return,  or  that  decision  only,  could  be  accepted  which  the  two 
Houses  acting  separately  should  decide  by  aifirmative  vote  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  When 
the  two  Houses  separated  to  consider  objections  to  electoral 
votes,  each  member  of  either  House  might  speak  once  only, 
for  five  minutes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  presiding  ofiicer  to  put  the  main  ques- 
tion.    After  several  daya  of  deWte  this  bill  was  passed  by  the 
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Senate,  35  to  26.  The  negative  vote  consUted  entirely  of 
DemocTats;  the  majority  was  made  up  of  Republicans^  with 
the  exoeptiou  of  Mott&rti.  Bayari],  Alerrimon,  and  Morgan,  Dem- 
ocrats, and  Judge  Davis,  of  Illluois,  Independent.  It  was 
referred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  select  commit- 
tee having  the  subject  in  charge,  but  no  report  was  made  upon 
it.  Wo  shall  see  that  the  principles  of  this  bill^  little  changed 
in  detail,  were  all  adopted  and  enacted  in  the  law  of  1887, 
which  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  which  is  now  in 
force. 

In  May,  1880,  the  Democrats  having  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  reported  from  a  select  committee 
a  joint  rule  for  the  government  of  the  two  Housea  in  counting 
the  electoral  vot^s.  It  differed  from  the  rescinded  twenty- 
second  rule  in  several  particulars.  No  vot«  from  a  State  which 
sent  but  one  return  was  to  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  If  two  or  more 
returas  should  be  offered,  neither  was  to  be  counted  unless  the 
two  Houses  agreed  in  deciding  that  one  of  them  was  the  true 
and  correct  return.  Provision  was  made  for  ono  hour's  debate 
in  each  House  upon  objections,  no  member  to  speak  more  than 
once,  or  louger  tlian  ten  minutes;  and  also  for  debate  by  unan- 
imous consent  in  the  joint  meeting.  It  was  further  provided 
that  an  appeal  might  he  taken  from  a  decision  by  the  presiding 
officer,  which  was  to  be  overruled  only  by  coucurrcut  action  of 
both  Houses.  This  proposed  rule  was  considered  at  length. 
Mr.  Kdmunds  moved  his  bill,  already  summarized,  with  some 
changes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  rule.  Tlie  motion  was  defeated, 
all  other  amendments  wore  rejected,  and  the  rule  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  *J5  to  14,  —  a  party  vote,  except 
that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  voted  with  the  Democrats.  In  the 
House,  the  Republicans  endeavored  to  have  the  rule  referred 
to  a  committee,  but  their  motions  having  that  object  in  view 
were  rejected.  Finally  the  matter  was  postponed  until  the 
first  Monday  in  Decemlwr,  1880.  It  was  under  consideration 
several  times  during  the  session,  but  the  Republicans  [)ersi«t' 
ently  opposed  it,  and  on  the  last  day  that  it  was  considered, 
January  26,  1881,  they  filibustered  succea&fuUy  against  its 
passage. 

Early  in  February  of  the  same  year  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
which  carried  the  conduct  of  the  count  hack  to  the  method  so 
long  in  use  before  the  twenty-aeoond  joint  rule  was  adopted. 
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It  provided,  however,  for  two  tellora  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  an  innovation  introduced  hy  the  Klcctoml  Commifi- 
sion  Law  of  1N77.  The  second  resolution  directed  that  in 
case  it  should  appear  that  the  electoral  vote  of  any  State  had 
been  ^'ven  on  any  other  day  than  that  tixed  hy  law,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  result  should  he  in  the  alternative  form  first  intro- 
duced in  1821,  with  r«Hi>ect  to  the  vote  of  Missouri.  Tliis 
rule  was  adopted  by  hoth  Houses.  In  the  Senate  there  was 
no  division.  In  the  House  the  second  resolution  was  opposed 
by  77  raembera,  of  whom  six  were  Oemocmtts  and  three  Green- 
backers.     The  count  of  1881  took  place  under  that  rule. 

Mr.  Hayes,  upon  taking  office,  at  once  reversed  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor  in  respect  of  the  Republican  governments 
of  South  Carolina  and  T^ouisiana.  He  withdrew  the  military 
assistance  which  had  protected  them  from  overthrow  by  the 
white  minority.  The  Democratic  governments  took  instant 
advantage  of  the  opportunity;  and  the  last  state  governments 
representative  of  negro  and  "carpet-bag"  control  were  driven 
from  the  capitals.  The  President's  act  practically  eliminated 
the  Southern  question  from  politica  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
non-resistance  to  the  demands  of  those  who  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  restore  white  men's  government  at  all  hazards, 
and  by  violence  if  necessary.  It  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking 
of  many  Republican  statesmen  who,  however  disposed  they 
might  be  to  concede  the  failure  of  the  negro  rule  introduced 
by  universal  suffrage,  believed  that  the  faith  of  their  party  wa» 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  people. 
Mr.  Hayes  did  not  strengthen  his  own  political  position  by  the 
move.  The  Democrat*  were  willing  to  profit  by  it;  but  they 
had  as  yet  hardly  become  willing  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Hayes 
as  a  legal  President.  A  large  faction  of  the  Republican  party 
became  estranged  from  him.  The  South  woa  made  "solid" 
for  the  I>emf)cratR.  In  the  Forty-sixtti  Congress,  elected  in 
1878,  four  Republicans  only  were  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  all  the  South ;  there  were  102  Democrats. 

No  other  President  —  save  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  not 
elected  to  the  position,  but  succeeded  to  it  on  the  death  of  Mr, 
Lincoln  —  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  was  Mr.  Hayes  in  tlie 
political  complexion  of  Congress  during  his  term.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  against  him  the  first  two  years,  and 
both  branches  were  Democratic  during  the  last  two  years. 
Although   be  was  not  possessed  of  great  tact  and  exhibited 
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fittle  skill  in  his  management  of  men,  yet  his  intentiona  were 
BO  honorable  and  hia  stanUarda  bo  high  that  hia  adminiijlratioa 
bears  well  a  coinpari^n  with  that  of  aome  men  much  more 
able  than  he  was.  His  cabinet  waa  a  strong  cue.  There  were 
no  scandult*.  Mr.  Hayea  was  the  first  President  to  discourage 
iind  to  forbid  the  pfjlilical  activity  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
povernment.  If  he  did  not  win  applause  for  himself  by  his 
administration,  he  did  raise  the  tone  of  hts  party.  Ho  intro- 
duced, witlmtit  fuse,  the  reforms  fur  which  the  iJomocrals 
clamored  obstreiMirously  in  their  platform.  And  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  retire  tnym  office  the  people  had  recov- 
ered the  confidence  in  the  Republican  party  which  they  had 
well-nigh  lost  when  he  waa  electe<l. 

Nevcrtholosa  the  adrotnibtratiun  waa  not  a  quiet  but  a  tur- 
bulent one.  There  was  a  struggle  during  his  whole  term  over 
the  question  of  attaching  political  legislation  to  appropriation 
bills.  The  Democrats  in  (k)ngresa  were  determined  to  root 
out  the  last  remnants  of  Republican  law  which  gave  the  gen- 
eral government  any  supervision  of  elections  in  the  South. 
In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  the  contest  waa  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Democrats  endeavored  to  withhold  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  purposes  of  government  unless  the 
Republicans  would  consent  to  the  **  riders  "  upon  appropriation 
biilsi  to  prohibit  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  near  the 
polls,  to  regulate  tlie  impaneling  of  juries,  and  to  prevent 
the  eppointment  of  deputy  marshals  for  elections  at  which  r^ 
presentatives  were  to  be  chosen.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
the  bills  went  to  the  President  with  the  riders  attached,  and 
the  veto  power  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  enactment. 
The  laws  which  it  was  then  sought  in  vain  to  repeal  afterward 
fi^ll  into  disuse,  and  the  last  vestige  of  them  was  removed  from 
the  statute  book  under  President  Cleveland. 

Financial  questions  were  mucli  discussed  during  this  ad* 
ministration.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments;.  The  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives  passed  a  repealing  bill,  but  tlio  Senate  rejected  it; 
and  resumption  took  place  succedsfuUy,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  business,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  silver  question 
was  first  a*:itflt«d  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hayes's  term  ;  and 
on  February  28,  1878,  the  act  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
was  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  Another  queatioa 
which  became  prominent  in  politics  at  this  time  was  that  of 
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Chinese  immigration.  A  bill  forbidding  such  immigration  wta 
paasc'd,  but  waa  vetoed,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  But  there 
was  no  lack  of  candidates  on  the  Republican  side.  Two  of 
them  weie  extreiuely  strong.  Many  peraona  who  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  a  third  consecutive  term  for  General  Grant 
saw  no  objection  to  electing  liim  after  au  interval  of  four 
years,  and  a  numerous  body  of  his  adherents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  brought  him  forward  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr, 
Bhiine  was  again  prominent  as  a  candidate  in  the  West,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  land.  Those  who  were  opposed  to 
both  Grant  and  Blaine  favored,  some  Mr.  John  Sherman, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  others  Senator  George  F. 
Kdmunds.  On  the  Democratic  side  there  was  no  concentration 
of  opinion.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  preliminary  canvass  it 
was  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  nominated 
if  he  would  accept  the  candidacy  ;  but  his  health  was  known 
to  be  intirm,  and,  as  he  gave  no  indication  of  Ids  intentions, 
his  opponents  worked  secretly  and  aucceesfuUy  to  secure  dele- 
gates who  were  opposed  to  him. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  2d  of 
June.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
temporary  and  also  the  permanent  president.  Three  days 
were  occupied  in  preliminaries  and  in  deciding  cases  of  con- 
testing delegates,  of  whom  there  were  many.  The  oppositioa 
which  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  encountered  was  signi- 
ficantly indicated  by  the  following  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Oonkling,  who  managed  the  Grant  canvass  :  — 

Reaolvtidj  As  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  every  member  of 
it  is  hound  in  honor  to  support  its  uominee,  whoever  that  nominee 
may  l>o,  and  that  no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not 
ready  so  to  agree. 

jVfter  a  brief  debate,  this  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
71()  to  3  ;  the  negative  votes  were  given  by  delegates  from 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Coukling  otferod  a  resolution  that  those 
who  had  vot<;d  in  the  negative  *'do  not  deserve  and  have  for- 
feited their  votes  in  this  convention."  To  this  summary  way 
of  disfranchising  dulegates  there  were  numerous  objections, 
and,  in  view  of  the  possible  rejection  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Conkling  withdrew  it. 

On  the  fourtli  day  General  Jamea  A.  Garfield  reported  from 
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tho  committee  on  rules  a  code  coDBifiting  for  the  most  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  convention  of  1876.  One  important 
umendment  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  vote  of  any 
State  should  bo  announced  by  the  chairman,  if  any  excep- 
tion fihouKl  be  taken  to  the  announcomont,  "  the  president 
of  the  convention  sliuU  direct  tlie  roll  of  members  of  such 
delegation  to  be  called,  and  the  result  recorded  in  accordance 
with  the  votes  individually  given/'  This  was  a  direct  and 
fatal  blow  at  the  "unit  rule.'*  A  minority  report  waa  pre- 
sented by  General  George  H.  8harpe,  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  eight  other  members  of  the  committee,  recom- 
mending the  retention  of  tho  rule  as  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  convention  of  1876.  Tho  delegation  from  New  York  had 
been  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  General  Grant^  and  the 
ado|)tion  of  the  new  rule  would  allow  several  members  of  that 
delegation,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  ex-President,  to  vote 
individually  for  the  person  wliom  they  might  prefer.  The 
minority  report  was  rejected  without  a  division.  An  amend- 
ment having  been  adopt<sd  directing  the  national  committee  to 
prescribe  a  method  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  1884,  the  rules  were  adopted.  The  platform  was 
then  reported,  as  follows,  by  Mr,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York :  — 

The  Republican  party  in  national  convention  assembled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  since  the  federal  government  was  first  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
this  brief  report  of  its  administration.  It  suppressed  the  relwUioR 
which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  subvert  the  national 
authority.  It  reconatnicted  the  Union  of  the  States  with  freedom 
instead  of  slavery  as  its  comer-stone.  It  transformed  four  rail- 
lions  of  human  beings  from  the  likeness  of  things  to  the  rank  of 
citizens.  It  relieved  Congress  from  the  infamous  work  of  hunting 
fugitive  slaves,  and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not  exist. 
It  has  raised  the  value  of  our  paper  ciu-rency  from  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored  upon  a  solid  Iiasis  payment 
in  coin  for  all  the  national  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country. 
It  has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where  six  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  at  eighty-six  per  cent,  to  that  where  four  per  cent, 
bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at  a  premium.  Under  its  administration 
railways  have  increased  from  thirty-one  thousand  miles  in  1600  to 
more  than  eighty-two  thousand  miles  in  1879.  Our  foreign  trade 
iias  inoreaaed  from  seven  hundred  million  dollars  to  one  billion 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  mlUlon  dollars  in  the  Bamo  time,  and  our 
exports,  which  wore  twenty  tniUioii  dollars  less  than  our  imports 
in  1800,  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  more  than  our 
im]>orLs  ill  IH71).  Without  resorting  to  loans,  ithas,  since  the  war 
closed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  goveriiuieut  beside  the 
tiocruing  interest  on  t)ie  public  debt,  and  lins  annually  dlRbursed 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars  for  soldiers*  pensions.  It  hiis  paid 
eight  hundretl  and  eighty'^ight  million  dollars  of  the  public  debt, 
and.  by  refunding  the  balance  at  lowur  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual 
intei*e8t  ch:u-ged  from  nearly  one  hundred  and  lifty-one  million  dol- 
lars to  less  than  eighty-nine  million  dollars.  All  the  industries  of 
the  country  have  renved,  labor  is  in  d»?mand,  wages  have  increased, 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evidence  of  a  coming 
prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Upon  tliis  record  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued 
confidence  and  hiip[>ort  of  the  people,  and  this  convention  submita 
for  their  approval  the  following  statement  of  tlie  principles  and 
purposes  which  will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  efforts :  — 

1.  We  athrm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-one  years  has  been 
such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  the  costly  victories  which  we  have  achieved  through  im- 
mense difficulties  should  be  pre8er%'ed;  that  the  peace  regained 
should  he  cherished ;  that  tlie  dissevered  Union,  now  happily  re- 
stored, should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  liberties  secured  to  this 
generation  should  be  transmitted  undiminished  to  future  genera- 
tions; that  the  order  established  and  the  credit  acquired  should 
never  be  impaired ;  that  the  pensions  promised  should  be  extin- 
guished by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar  thereof ;  that  the  revir- 
ing  industries  should  be  further  promoted,  and  that  the  commerce, 
already  so  great,  should  h*i  steadily  encouraged. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  snpreme  law,  and 
not  a  mere  contract :  out  of  confederated  States  it  made  a  sovereign 
nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation,  while  othera  are 
denied  to  the  States  ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  dele- 
gated and  those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  national,  and 
not  by  the  State  tribunals, 

3.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the 
several  States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid 
that  work  to  the  extent  of  it.s  constitutional  duty.  The  intelligence 
of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence  in  the  several 
States,  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  the 
genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by  the  average  genius  of  all. 

4.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  moke  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  that 
the  uatiuu  can  be  protected  agalust  the  iufiuencee  of  sectarianism 
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-while  each  State  is  exposed  to  ita  domination.  We  therefore  re- 
commend that  the  Constitution  be  bo  amended  aa  to  lay  the  same 
prohibition  upon  the  legislature  of  each  State,  and  to  forbid  the 
appropriation  of  publio  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 

5.  We  affirm  the  U'lief  avowed  in  1S76,  that  the  dntiefl  levied 
for  the  ]mr|>ofte  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor 
Atnerican  lal^or;  that  no  further  grant  of  the  public  domain  should 
be  made  to  any  railway  or  other  corporation  ;  that,  slavery  having 
Iierished  iu  the  States,  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in 
the  Territories ;  that  everywhere  the  protection  accorded  to  citlxeiis 
of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  by  American  adop- 
tion ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  develop  and 
improve  our  waterconrses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  further  sul>- 
fiidies  to  private  persons  or  corporations  must  cense;  that  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Republic  to  the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in 
the  hour  of  battle  are  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  the  Hf  teen  years 
since  their  5nal  victory,  —  to  do  tliera  perpetual  honor  is,  and  shall 
forever  be,  the  gratefui  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of  the  American 
people. 

6.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and  intercourse 
between  fchn  United  States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  Congress, 
or  with  the  United  States  and  its  treaty-making  powers,  the  Re- 
publican party,  regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  invoke  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  to  restrain  and  limit  that  immigration  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  just,  humane,  and  reasonable  provisions  as  will  pro- 
duce that  result. 

7.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the  earlier 
career  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which  guided 
the  thoughts  of  our  immediate  predecessors  to  him  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  have  continued  to  inspire  him  iu  his  career  as  Chief 
Executive,  and  that  history  will  accord  to  his  administration  the 
honors  which  are  due  to  an  efficient,  just,  and  courteous  discharge 
of  the  public  business,  and  will  honor  his  interposition  between  the 
people  and  proposed  partisan  laws. 

^Ve  charge  upon  the  Democratic  j*arty  the  habitual  sacrifice  of 
patriotism  and  justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  of  office 
And  patronage:  tliut  to  obtain  possession  of  the  nutioiialand  State 
governments  and  the  control  of  place  and  position  they  have  ob- 
structed all  efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  to  conserve  ihe  free- 
dom of  suffrage,  and  have  devised  fraudulent  certifications  and 
Tetums;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  have  endeavored  to  occupy  by 
force  and  fraud  the  places  of  trust  given  to  others  by  the  people  of 
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Maiue,  and  rescued  by  the  courageous  action  of  Maine's  patriotSa 
suna ;  have,  by  methods  vicious  in  principle  and  tyrannical  in  prao* 
Uce,  attached  partisan  legislation  to  appropriation  bills,  upon  whose 
passage  the  very  movements  of  the  government  depend,  and  have 
cnished  the  rights  of  individuals;  have  advocated  the  principles 
and  sought  the  favor  of  rebellion  against  the  nation,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  obliterate  the  sacred  memories  of  the  war,  and  to 
overcome  its  iuestimnbly  valuable  reaulta  of  nationality,  personal 
freedom,  and  individual  equality. 

The  equal,  steady,  and  complete  enforcement  of  laws,  and  the 
protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  privileges  and 
immuTiitics  guaranteed  by  Uie  Coustitntiou,  are  the  first  duties  of 
the  nation.  The  dangers  of  a  solid  South  can  only  be  averted  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  every  promise  which  the  nation  has  made 
to  thr  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  punishment  of 
all  those  who  violate  them  are  the  only  safe  methods  by  which  an 
enduring  peace  can  be  secured  and  genuine  prosperity  established 
throughout  the  South.  Whatever  promises  tlie  nation  makes,  the 
imlion  must  perform,  and  tlie  nation  cannot  with  safety  delegate 
this  duty  to  the  States.  The  solid  South  must  be  divided  by  the 
peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinions  must  there  find 
free  expression,  and  to  this  end  the  honest  voter  must  be  pro- 
tected against  terrorism,  violence,  or  fraud. 

And  we  aHimi  it  to  l>e  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Republi- 
can party  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the  States  of 
iliis  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  that  may  be  practicable; 
and  wo  submit  it  to  the  practical,  sensible  people  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  our  country  at  tins  time  to  surrender  the  administration 
of  the  national  government  to  the  party  which  sefikfi  to  overthrow 
the  existing  policy  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thus 
bring  distrust  and  confusion  where  there  are  now  order,  confidence, 
and  hope. 

The  platform  was  adopted  unanimouRly,  as  was  also  the 
following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Maaaa- 
chusett^  :  — 


The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  principles  affirmed  by  its  last 
national  couvention  of  respect  for  the  constitutional  ride  covering 
apiwintmenta  to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes, 
that  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  should  be  thorough,  radical, 
and  complete.  To  this  end  it  demands  the  cooperation  of  the 
legislative  with  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  and 
that  Congress  shall  so  legislate  that  fitness,  ascertained  by  proi>er 
practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the  public  service. 
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The  day*3  and  the  week's  sessiou  was  concluded  with  the 
formal  preseulatioti  of  the  names  of  candidates.  On  Monday 
the  voting  hegon,  and  twenty-eight  trials  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate were  made  on  that  day.  General  Grant  was  the  lead- 
ing candidate,  with  304  vot€s,  and  during  that  day  his  number 
fluctuated  only  between  302  and  309.  Mr.  Bloino  came  next, 
with  284  vote.**  on  the  first  ballot ;  hia  number  varied  on  the 
first  day  from  285,  the  highest,  to  275,  the  lowest.  Mr.  Sher- 
man began  with  93  and  ended  with  91,  having  meanwhile 
dropped  to  88  and  risen  to  97.  Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washburno^  of 
Illinois,  had  31  votes  at  the  beginning,  rose  to  36,  and  had  35 
on  the  twenty-eighth  ballot.  Senator  Edmunds  had  33  votee 
at  the  start,  dropped  to  32  on  the  second  ballot,  to  31  on  the 
eighth,  and  held  that  nnml)er  unchanged  through  twenty  more 
ballots.  Senator  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  had  ten  votes, 
thoae  of  his  own  State,  on  ever}'  ballot.  The  number  of  votes 
Decenary  to  a  choice  was  in  every  case  378.  The  convention 
ended  the  day's  voting  without  having  made  any  progreaa  to- 
ward a  nomination. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  there  was  a  slight  change. 
About  twenty  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  E<lmunds,  joined  by 
a  few  others,  transferred  their  votes  to  Mr.  Sherman,  giving 
him  116.  His  number  rose  to  120  on  the  thirtieth  ballot; 
hut,  inasmuch  as  not  the  slightest  imprcasion  was  made  upon 
the  Grant  ajid  Blaino  forces,  the  movement  came  to  nothing, 
and  on  the  next  trial  his  strength  began  to  decline  again.  On 
the  thirty.fourth  ballot  17  votes  were  given  to  James  A.  Gar- 
field. General  Garfield  had  received  one  vote  on  the  second 
ballot,  the  day  before,  and  thereafter  had  received  soroetimee 
one  vote,  Bomctimes  two  votes,  and  sometimes  none.  He  was 
present  in  the  convention  as  a  delegate  and  as  the  manager  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  canva&s,  and  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
tJio  proceedings  of  the  convention.  When  he  suddenly  sprang 
into  prominence  on  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  the  idea  of  making 
Lini  the  candidate  met  with  great  favor.  On  the  thirty-fifth 
ballot  a  number  of  Mr.  Blaine's  delegates  transferred  their 
yotea  to  him,  and  gave  him  50  votes.  On  the  next  trial,  — 
the  thirty-sixth,  — he  received  399,  and  was  nominated.  The 
history  of  the  voting  will  be  sulhciently  exhibited  by  showing 
in  a  table  the  result  of  the  1st,  the  28th,  the  30th,  the  34th, 
the  35th,  and  the  36th  trials:  — 
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The  nomination  was  received  witli  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
moat  of  the  mombers  of  the  convention,  and  with  general  satta- 
faction  throughout  the  country.  Garfield  bad  been  a  gallant 
general  during  the  civil  war,  and  after  the  close  of  tliat  con- 
flict he  had  served  continuously  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
where  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  honorable  leadership. 
More  than  once  he  had  exhibited,  in  addition  to  talent«  of 
a  high  order,  great  ])olitical  courage.  When  the  greenback 
movement  mode  such  inroads  into  the  Republican  party  of 
Ohio  that  he  was  threatened  with  defeat  unless  he  yielded 
to  it,  he  openly  declared  that  he  would  suffer  defeat  rather 
than  give  up  his  convictions.  At  the  time  of  his  nominatioa 
be  bad  been  elected  a  senator  from  Ohio  for  the  term  begin- 
ning in  1881.  It  was  thought  by  many  persons  at  the  time 
that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated, since  he  was  the  accredited  and  recognised  champion  of 
Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  true  he  protested  against  being  made 
the  candidate,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion when  it  was  tendered.  One  must  nevertheless  not  for- 
get that  Mr.  Sherman's  candidacy  was  hopeless ;  and  the  prize 
was  a  great  one. 

While  the  Republicans  everywhere  hailed  the  nomination 
as  a  good  and  strong  one,  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Grant  movement  were  sullen  and  discontente<i.  A  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  politicians  of  the  two  wings,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  was  conceded 
to  those  who  had  been  upholding  the  cause  of  General  Grant. 
Senati>r  Conkling,  who  was  recognized  as  the  chief  spokepman 
for  the  ex-President,  named  Mr.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Arthur'a  only  service  in  the  national  govern- 
ment had  been  rendered  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
£rom  which  position   be  had    been  removed   by  Mr.  Hayes. 
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The  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  resulted  as  follows :  For 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  4*>8  i  Elihii  B.  Wnshburne,  of  Illinois, 
199;  Marshall  Jewell,  of  Connecticut,  43;  Horace  Maynard, 
of  Tennessee,  3<) ;  Edmund  J.  Lhivis,  of  Texafi,  20  ;  Blanche 
K.  Bruce,  of  Missisaippi,  8;  James  L.  Alcorn,  of  MiBsissippi, 
4  ;  Thomas  Settle,  of  Florida,  2 ;  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of 
New  York,  1.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  was  made 
unanimous,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  was  moat  coldly  received. 
Indeed  it  was  regarded  in  some  quarters  with  dismay.  The 
events  of  the  succeeding  four  years  greatly  modified  public 
opinion,  and  enabled  Mr.  Arthur  to  deserve  and  to  win  uni- 
Ternal  re3[X!ct.  Nevertheless  at  that  time  he  was  deemed  by  & 
large  section  of  the  party  unfitted,  by  Lis  political  iu&tincts 
and  tr.iiniiip,  for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  But  thom  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  ticket  were  so  well 
pleased  with  General  Garfield  that,  after  once  giving  vent  to 
their  feoIing«,  they  prepared  to  support  both  Garfield  and 
Arthur  with  zeal.  Some  of  those  who  had  set  their  hearts 
ujKtn  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  were  not  so  easily  re- 
conciled to  the  situation. 

The  next  convention  in  the  order  of  time  was  that  of  the 
Greentmckors.  It  met  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  June.  The 
Rev.  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr,  of  Indiana,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Richard  Trevellick,  of  Michigan,  was  the  per- 
manent president  On  the  second  day  the  following  platform 
was  reported  and  adopted  :  — 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  power 
to  he  maintained  by  the  jieople  for  the  common  benefit.  The  dele- 
gation of  thill  right  to  corporations  is  a  snrrender  of  the  central 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  void  of  constitutional  sanction,  conferring 
upon  a  subordinate  irresponBible  power  absohite  dominion  over 
induj»lry  and  commerce.  AM  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper, 
should  he  issued  and  its  volume  oontroUed  by  the  government, 
and  not  by  or  through  V»ftnking  corporations,  and,  when  so  issued, 
should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  puMio  and  private. 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  Tnited  States  should  not  he  refunded, 
but  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  contract.  To  en- 
able ihe  government  to  met^t  these  obligations,  legal  tender  cur- 
rency shouhl  be  sulwtituted  for  the  notes  of  the  national  banks, 
the  national  banking  Kvstem  abulished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  as  well  as  jfold.  eFttahlished  by  law, 

3.  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national   and  State 
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authority  as  to  equalize  iU  burdens  and  insure  a  ju«t  distribution 
of  its  resulte ;  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced ; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establiflhments  placed  under 
rigid  control ;  the  competition  of  contract  labor  abolished ;  a  biueau 
of  labor  statistica  established ;  factories,  miuea,  and  workshopn 
inspected;  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen ^eara  of 
age  forbidden;  and  wages  ^laid  iu  cash. 

4.  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  being 
simply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chiuese  serfs 
neoesuarily  tends  to  brutalize  and  degrade  American  labor;  there- 
fore immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the  fiurlingama 
treaty. 

5.  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfilment  of 
contract  should  be  iramediatf?ly  reclaimed  by  government ;  and 
henccfortli  the  public  domain  reserred  exclusively  as  homes  for 
actual  settlers. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  should  be  brought 
under  such  legislative  control  as  shall  secure  moderate^  fair,  and 
uniform  rates  for  juuiHenger  and  freight  traffic 

7.  We  denounce,  as  destructive  to  prosperity  and  dangerous  to 
liberty,  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostering  and  sustaining 
gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  money  corporations,  invested  with,  and 
exercising,  powers  belonging  to  the  government,  and  yet  not  re- 
sponsible to  it  for  the  manner  of  thpir  exercise. 

8.  Tliat  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  nnd  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  nex'cr' intended  that  the  men  who  loaned  their 
money  for  an  interest  consideration  shoiUd  b©  preferred  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  who  perilled  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  on 
land  and  sea  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  we  condemn  the 
cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Republican  i>arty,  which,  while  pro 
fessing  great  gratitude  to  the  sohiier,  has  most  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  bondliolder. 

9.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation;  and 
we  demand  a  gniduated  income  tax. 

lU.  M'o  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  effortfi  everywhere  mao- 
ifest  to  restrict  tiie  right  of  suffrage. 

11.  AVe  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  in  tima 
of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enormous  mili* 
tary  power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws, 

lli.  Wo  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  government  of 
Congress,  placing  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  taking  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  Fresideut. 
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13.  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  poople,  instoad  of  a  government  of  the  hondholderB,  by  the 
bondholders,  and  for  the  bondhotdera;  and  we  denounce  every 
attempt  to  »tir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort  to  conceal  monatroufi 
Crimea  against  the  people. 

14.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  cooperation  of 
all  fair-minded  people.  Wo  have  no  quarrel  with  individualst 
wiige  no  war  upon  claBses,  but  only  against  vicious  institutions. 
We  are  not  content  to  endure  furtlier  discipline  from  our  present 
actual  rulers,  who,  liaving  dominion  over  money,  over  transporta- 
tion, over  land  and  labor,  and  largely  over  the  press  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  wield  unwarrantable  power  aver  our  insti- 
tutions, and  over  our  life  and  property. 

15.  That  every  citizen  of  due  age,  sound  mind,  and  not  a  felon, 
be  fully  enfranchised,  and  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
States,  with  recommendation  for  their  favorable  consideration. 

An  informal  vote  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
with  the  following  result:  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  had 
224.J  ;  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  126^ ;  Stephen 
D.  Dillaye,  of  New  York,  119 ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 96(  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine,  89 ;  Edward  V.  AJlis,  of 
'W'iscon8in,41  ;  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Illinois,  21.  The  dele- 
gations began  changing  as  soon  as  the  strong  lead  of  Mr. 
W^eaver  was  known,  and  that  gentleman  was  unanimously 
nominated.  On  a  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
B.  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  had  403,  and  Alanson  M.  West,  of 
Mississippi,  had  311.  Mr.  Chambers  was  thereupon  iinani- 
monsly  nominated. 

The  Prohibitionists  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  17th  of  June.  It  attracted  so  little  attention  that  no 
report  of  its  proceedings  was  published  in  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  comitry.  Twelve  States  were  represented  by 
142  delegates.  A  platform  presenting  the  principles  of  the 
pmrty,  in  much  the  same  form  as  they  were  announced  in  1876, 
was  adopted.  General  Ncal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  A.  M.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  series  of  national  conventions  was  closed  by  that  of  the 
Democrat*  at  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  of  June.  What  that  con- 
vention would  do  was  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Tildcn  had  still  not  indicated  what  was  his  wish  in  respect  of 
the  nomination.  It  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  frankly 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  be  a  candidate,  he 
could  have  secured  enough  delegates  to  make  him  the  nominee 
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on  tlie  first  biiUot.  Sinco  he  neither  encouraged  nor  disoonr- 
aged  his  friends,  and  left  them  in  tlie  dark  as  to  his  purposes, 
hardly  a  thinl  of  the  delegates  went  to  Cincinnati  for  Tilden 
as  their  first  choice.  A  great  many  Southern  members  of  the  con- 
vention were  in  favor  of  Senator  Thonma  F.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware. General  Hancock  was  brought  forward  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  strong  support  in  other  States.  Ohio  presented 
Senator  Thunuan  ;  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  as  well  as  other  leaders 
of  tlic  party,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  Speaker  Samuel 
J.  Kandnll,  and  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  had  their  friends. 
A  movement  was  begun  in  favor  of  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  and 
it  made  not  a  little  progress  in  a  quiet  way,  Mr.  Seymour 
was  captured  by  an  '*  interWewer,"  and  expressed  himt^elf  in 
such  terms  that  it  was  believed  that  he  really  would  not  accept 
the  nomination  if  it  should  be  tendered ;  and  although  he  re- 
ceived a  few  votes  there  was  no  opportunity  to  test  his  actual 
strength  in  the  convention. 

Simultaneously  with  the  assembling  of  the  convention  came 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tilden,  in  which  he  '*  renounced  "  the  nom- 
ination. The  phraseology  of  the  letter  was  such  that  it  left 
room  for  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Tilden  to 
say  that  he  would  not  refuse  the  nomination  if  it  should  be 
tendered  to  him  ;  but  the  prevailing  tendency  of  opinion  was 
to  take  him  at  liis  word. 

Mr.  George  Hoailly,  of  Ohio,  was  the  temporary  chairman 
of  the  convention,  which  did  not  effect  its  permanent  organiza- 
tion until  the  second  day,  after  the  contested  seats  had  been 
I>aa«ed  upon.  There  wore  several  cases  of  contest.  Two  sets 
of  delegates  made  their  appearance  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  case  was  decided  by  admitting  both  sets,  with  a  half  vote 
for  eacli  delegate.  A  more  difficult  case  was  that  of  New  York. 
Here,  too,  there  were  two  full  delegations,  one  chosen  by  the 
"  regular  "  Democrats  ;  the  other,  the  **  Tammany  "  delegation. 
The  attitude  of  the  Tammany  organization  towards  Mj.  Tilden 
in  1876,  and  the  open  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Kelly  and 
other  members  of  the  contesting  delegation,  that  if  that  candi- 
date should  be  nominated  again  they  would  not  support  him, 
did  not  give  the  delegation  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  the  committee  on  credentials  reported  against  giving 
them  any  recognition  whatever.  A  minority  of  the  commiltoo 
reported  in  favor  of  granting  their  request  to  be  allowed  twenty 
of   the   seventy    votes  of  New    York.     After  a   debate   the 
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minority  report  was  rejected  b)'  a  vote  of  yeas  205|-,  nays  457. 
Tbe  IJJew  York  liolegation  was  excused  from  voting  at  ita  own 
request.  Thus  Tumiuany  was  excluded  from  the  convention 
altogether. 

Ex-Governor  John  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  having  been 
chosen  permanent  president  of  the  convention,  the  platform  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Wutterson,  of  Kentucky,  and  unaui- 
moualy  adopted.     It  was  aa  follows  :  — 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled, 
declare — 

1.  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  cormtitutional  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  illustrated  by  the  teachinga 
and  example  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots, 
and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  the  last  uAtiuual  couveutiou  of 
the  party. 

2.  Opposition  to  central izationism  and  to  that  dangerons  spirit 
of  encroachment  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  iw^vers  of  all  the 
departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  Xo  sumptuary  laws  ;  separation  of 
church  and  state  for  the  good  of  each ;  common  schoola  fostered 
and  protected. 

3.  Homo  rule  ;  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
paper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand;  the  strict  maii)t«na»ce  of 
the  public  faith,  state  and  national ;  and  a  tariff  far  revenue  only. 

4.  The  subonHnatinn  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  and  a 
general  and  thorough  reform  of  the  ciHl  serrice. 

5.  The  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  the  right  preservative  of  all 
rights,  and  must  and  shall  be  maintained  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  existing  administration  is  the  representative  of  conspiracy 
only,  and  it«  claim  of  right  to  surround  the  ballob-boxes  with  troops 
and  deputy  marhhals,  to  intimidate  and  obstruct  the  electors,  and 
the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  its  corrupt  and 
despotic  power,  insult  the  people  and  imperil  their  institutious. 

7.  The  great  fraud  of  1876-77,  by  which,  niK>n  a  false  count  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  two  States,  the  candidate  defeated  at  the 
polls  was  declared  to  be  President,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  the  will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  undt^r  a  threat  of 
military  violence,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  our  systeni  of  represent- 
ative government;  the  Democratic  party,  to  pre:M?rve  the  country 
from  a  civil  war,  submitted  for  a  lime  in  firm  and  putriotic  faith 
that  the  people  would  punish  this  crime  in  18S0;  this  issue  pre- 
cedes and  dwarfs  every  other;  it  im]30ses  a  mnresorred  duty  upon 
the  people  of  the  Union  than  ever  addressed  the  cunscienoe  of  a 
nation  of  freemen. 
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6.  We  execrate  the  course  of  this  odmiiiiatration  in  making 
pliice«  in  tiie  civil itervice  a  reward  for  political  crime,  and  demand 
a  reform  by  statute  whirh  flliall  mnkR  it  forever  imposfiible  for  the 
defeated  caadidaie  to  bribe  his  way  to  the  seat  of  a  usurper  by 
billeting  villainn  upon  the  people. 

Q.  The  re.soluiion  of  Samuel  .T.  Tilden  not  again  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  exalted  pliice  to  which  he  wa«  elected  by  a  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  and  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  r>arty,  ia  received  by  the  Democrats  of  the  United 
StateH  with  HeusibilitVi  and  Uiey  declare  their  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  integrity^  unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  a 
common  enemy,  and  they  further  assure  him  that  he  is  followed 
into  the  retirement  he  has  chosen  for  himself  by  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  his  fellow -citizens,  who  regard  him  as  one  who,  by  ele- 
vating the  standards  of  public  morality^  merits  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  his  country  and  his  party. 

10.  Free  ships  and  a  living  chance  for  American  commerce  on 
the  seas  and  on  the  land.  No  discrimination  in  favor  of  transpor- 
tation lines,  corporations,  or  monojK»lie8. 

11.  Amendment  of  tlie  Burlingame  treaty.  No  more  Chineao 
immigration,  exct'.pt  for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  commerce^ 
and  therein  carefully  guarded. 

12.  Public  money  and  public  credit  for  public  purposes  solely, 
and  public  land  for  actual  settlers. 

13.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  the  laborinjf 
man,  nnd  pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alike  against  the  cormorant 
and  the  commune. 

11.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty  and  thrift  of 
a  Democratic  Congress,  which  has  reduced  the  public  expenditure 
forty  million  dollars  a  year  ;  upon  the  continuation  of  prosperity 
at  home  and  the  national  honor  abroad  ;  and»  above  all,  u]x>n  the 
promise  of  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
as  shall  insure  us  genuine  and  lasting  reform  in  eveiy  department 
of  the  public  service. 

The  business  of  the  convention  was  transacted  so  expedi- 
tiously that  the  formal  presentation  of  the  candidates  took 
place  on  the  second  day,  and  one  ballot  for  a  candidate  for 
President  wns  taken.  It  sliowcd  a  slight  lead  for  General 
Hancock  over  Mr.  Bayard ;  yet  the  combined  vote  for  both 
these  candidates  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  tlie  conven- 
tion. A  second  ballot  was  taken  the  next  morning,  when 
General  Hancock  gained  nearly  one  hundred  and  ftfty  votes, 
and  the  delegations  then  began  changing  in  his  favor,  and  he 
was  nominated.     The  hand  of  Mr.  Tildeu  waa  detected,  or 
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titer  BUBpected,  in  the  voting,  but  if  he  hnd  any  part  in  the 
alfair  bo  sutl'ered  a  defeat.  The  vote  of  New  York  was  at  first 
cast  for  Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  who  was  believed  to  be  Mr.  Til- 
den*8  heir ;  but,  on  the  second  ballot,  New  York  and  nearly 
all  the  recognized  frienda  of  Tilden  voted  for  Mr.  Randall, 
who  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Tilden.  It 
was  mentioned  as  a  queer  feature  of  the  convention  that  none 
of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  their 
respective  candidates,  and  it  was  said  that  those  who  voted 
at  the  beginning  for  Generul  Hancock  were  ready  to  abandon 
him  if  any  other  person  should  have  a  lead  over  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  he  had  been  presented  as  a  candidate  and 
had  received  votes  in  the  conventions  of  180$  and  1876,  and 
although  he  was  so  prominent  prior  to  the  convention  of  1880, 
his  nomination  had  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise.  The  two  bal- 
lots, the  second  as  it  stood  originally  and  also  as  it  waa  when 
the  changes  had  been  made,  were  as  follows :  — 


CunODATBA. 


WinBeld  S.  HiLQcuc'k,  PennsylvaiuA 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware     .     . 

Ueitr;  B.  Fayue,  Ohio 

Allan  0.  ThurmAii,  Ohio  .  .  .  . 
Stephen  J.  Field,  California  .  .  . 
Willjam  R.  Morrison,  Illinois  .  • 
Tlionias  A.  Hondricka,  IndianJi .  . 
kSanmel  J.  TiJdcn,  New  York  .  . 
Uoratio  bermour,  New  York  .  . 
Soniuol  J.  Itoudall,  Ponaaylvania  . 
Scattering 
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The  names  of  two  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  the  vice-presi- 
denc3'  were  presented :  that  of  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana, 
and  that  of  Kichard  M.  Bishop,  of  Ohio,  *'  your  uncle  Dick," 
as  he  was  termed  by  the  delegate  who  nominated  him,  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  The  preference 
for  Mr.  English  waa  so  strongly  expressed  as  the  voting  pro- 
ceeded, that  Mr.  Bishop's  name  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  nominuttid  by  acclamution. 

The  canvass  of  1880  was  a  remarkable  one  in  several  ways. 
First,  for  the  savage  assaults  tlint  were  made  upon  General 
Garfield  by  the  opposition.  Ho  was  accused  of  numerouB 
improprieties   in   hia  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  of  complicity  in  corrupt  contracts,  and  of  bar- 
ing b«en  concerned  in  tbe  Credit  MobUier,  which  had  made  a 
great  sensation  in  Congress  in  the  years  1S72  and  1S73.  At 
one  time  the  number  "  ^^9  '*  was  painted^  chalke<l,  and  printed 
everywhere,  ou  bidewulks,  doors  and  dead-walls,  and  in  tbe 
opposition  ncwtipapers  ;  that  being  the  number  of  dollars  he 
was  alleged  to  have  received  as  a  Credit  Mohilier  dividend- 
It  probably  had  little  effect.  Neither  Democrate  nor  Republi- 
cans believed  that  General  Gartield  was  corrupt.  In  the  last 
dayH  of  the  canvass  the  famous  '*  Morey  Letter  "  was  forged 
and  scattered  broadcast,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  States. 
That  letter,  in  wjiich  Goncnd  GurHeld*s  handwriting  was 
counterfeited  with  some  success,  addressed  to  a  mythical  j>er8on 
named  Morey,  asserted  principles  on  the  Chinese  question 
which,  if  they  had  been  held  by  General  Garfield,  would  have 
made  him  unpopular  in  California  and  the  other  States  where 
"  Chinese  cheop  labor  "  was  regarded  as  a  crying  evil.  It  was 
lithographed  and  printed  in  vast  numbers,  and  scattered  among 
the  voters  in  the  Pacific  States  at  a  time  when  an  etTective 
denial  of  its  authenticity  was  impossible;  and  it  had  a  great 
effect. 

Another  feature  of  the  canvass  was  the  sudden  importation 
of  the  tariff  question  into  the  political  discussion  a  few  weeks 
before  the  election.  The  Democratic  platform  had  declared  in 
favor  of  **  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  Republican  speakers 
seized  upon  this  as  an  assertion  of  the  baldest  free-trade  doc- 
trine, and  they  dcnomicod  it  with  surprising  vigor  as  assailing 
the  interests  of  American  industry.  Ths  Democrats  could 
not  make  an  effective  reply,  at  least  they  did  not  j  and  they 
would  not  defend  the  phrase  in  its  obvious  meaning.  Xo 
one  really  supposed  that  General  Hancock  wns  a  free-trader, 
but  some  unfortunate  sentences  which  were  written  and  spoken 
by  him  gave  an  opportunity  to  tiie  Republicans  to  jeer  at  hia 
supposed  ignorance  upon  all  tariff  questions. 

The  canvass  was  remarkable  also  for  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  agitation  upon  Southern  questions;  and  indeed  thot^c  ques- 
tions had  less  influence  upon  the  result  than  upon  that  of  any 
other  election  since  the  Abolitionists  defeated  Henry  Cluy  in 
1844.  Another  fact  was  the  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  "fraud  issue,''  meaning 
the  rasuU  of  the  Electoral  (Commission  law  of  1877.  which 
iasuOf  tbe  Democratic  platform  had  said,  "  precedes  and  dwarfs 
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every  other.**  The  canvass  was,  finally,  singular  for  the  dis- 
cord and  aullenness  among  the  Grant  mea  iu  the  Republican 
party  at  the  ovitset,  followed,  after  n  reverse  in  Maine  in  Sep- 
tember, by  a  restoration  of  liarmony  and  an  increase  of  vigor 
which  iraraediattUy  thereafter  gave  energy  to  the  canvaiis,  car- 
ried Ohio  and  Indiana  in  October,  and  made  General  Gadield 
President.  Reference  uiu&t  al&o  be  made  to  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  contributions  of  funds  to  the  Republican 
treasury,  which  brought  into  unpleasant  prominence  the  con- 
tributions of  certain  officials  who  were  afterwards  shown  to 
have  obtained  their  money  by  corrupt  or  otherwise  improper 
acts. 

General  Garfield  had  but  an  insignificant  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  over  Hancock,  and  much  less  than  a  migority  of 
all ;  but  this  was  largely  the  result  of  abstention,  voluntary 
or  enforced,  on  the  part  of  Republican  voters  in  the  South. 
Thirty-eight  States  took  part  in  the  election ;  in  each  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors  was  by  popular  vote.  The  popular  and 
electoral  votes  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  count  of  votes  took  place  under  the  resolution  already 
cited.  The  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  were  counted  in  the 
alternative  manner  first  devised  in  1821,  as  they  had  been  cast 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Dccemhor.  The  vote  was  so 
close  in  California  that  one  of  the  Republican  electors  was 
chosen  by  "  split  tickets.'*  The  electoral  count  was  entirely 
devoid  of  incident,  and  General  Garfield  was  duly  proclaimed 
elected. 


XXVII 

THE  MrG\njMP  cajipaign" 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  imrty  lines  were  bo  indistinct,  and  so  easily  and  fr^ 
quently  crossed,  as  during  the  four  years  that  preceded  the 
electiun  of  1884.  During  all  that  tiuiu  there  was  hardly  a 
vote  passed  by  either  House  of  Congress  in  which  the  division 
was  strictly  on  party  lines.  There  were  no  sharply  defined 
party  issues;  and  political  matters  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  if  any  fresh  question  uf  absorbing  interest  had  arisen^ 
there  must  have  been  extensive  changes  of  party  association^ 
if  not  a  complete  reconstruction  of  both  the  great  historical 
organizations.  In  the  al)«ence  of  such  questions,  men  con- 
tinued to  act,  each  with  his  own  party,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  and,  up  to  the  spring  of  188"!,  there  was  nothing  to 
portend  the  violence  and  fury  with  which  the  canvass  of  that 
year  was  to  be  conducted. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  leading  events  of  the  years  from  1S81 
to  1884  will  indicate  how  little  occurred  that  bad  an  influence 
upon  the  result  in  the  presidential  year.  There  was,  iirst 
of  all,  the  dissension  in  the  Republican  party  caused  by  some 
of  Mr.  Garfield's  appointments,  chiefly  in  New  York,  which 
deeply  offended  Mr.  Conkling,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
factions,  one  of  which  called  itself  **  Stalwart "  and  stigma- 
tized the  other  as  "  Half-breed."  The  assassination,  the  linger- 
ing sickness,  and  the  death  of  President  Garfield;  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Arthur,  the  scandal  of  the  "  Star  route "  mail 
contracts,  and  the  offensive  incidents  of  the  trial  of  the  assas- 
sin of  the  President,  —  these  are  chapters  iu  our  history  which 
every  patriotic  student  would  gladly  forget. 

The  only  important  logislntion  during  Mr.  Arthurs  adminis- 
tration cunsieted  of  laws  aimed  at  polygamy  in  Utah,  and  at 
Chinese  immigration;  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1882,  and  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law  in  1883 ;  and  the 
Civil  Service  Beform  Act.     While  this  was  all,  in  one  sense, 
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political  legislation,  it  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  party  legiB- 
latiou.  The  Tariff  Act  was  an  exception,  (ur  it  divided  Con- 
gress nearly  on  party  lines.  In  the  Senate,  one  Democrat 
only  vot«d  for  the  bill,  and  two  Republicans  against  it ;  while, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  tiftt*eu  Dcniocrata  and  nine 
Republicans  separated  themselves  from  their  respective  partiee. 
The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  waa  passed  in  each  branch  by 
large  majoritiejs ;  but  in  the  Senate  all  the  live  negative  votes 
were  given  by  Democrata,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives seven  only  of  the  forty-seven  negative  votes  were  given 
by  Republicana.  Neither  of  these  important  acts  was  regarded 
as  a  party  measure  to  such  au  extent  that  any  member  lost 
political  standing  by  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  his  associates ;  and  neither  had  a  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  election  of  1S84. 

Events,  nevertheless,  were  occurring  which  weakened  the 
Republicans  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  impending  defeat 
of  the  party.  There  was  a  feeling  which  found  expression  in 
various  ways  that  "  the  machine  "  was  becoming  too  prominent 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  that  the  "boisses''  were  de- 
tiont  of  the  better  sentiment  of  the  party  in  the  selection  of 
candidates.  In  many  States,  the  election  of  1S$2  resulted  in 
Democpatic  victories  which  were  largely  due  to  a  revolt  against 
what  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  deemed  the  arrogant  dictation  of 
self-constituted  leaders.  Pennsylvania  defeated  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor,  to  whom  no  one  objected  ou  per- 
sonal grounds ;  and  New  York  gave  to  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  the  unprecedented  mojority 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  Yet  the  opposing  can- 
didate was  Mr.  Folger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  formerly 
the  chief  judge  of  the  New  Y'ork  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  higheHt  character,  against  whom  nothing  could 
be  said,  except  that  he  was  a  candidate  cho&en  for  the  Repub- 
licans, and  not  by  them.  These  defeats  were  regarded  as 
warnings  to  the  Republicans  that  they  could  win  the  coming 
contest  only  by  nominating  good  candidates,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  "  nmchine  "  and  the  "  bosaea." 

A  step  ill  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  within  the  party, 
and  in  curtailment  of  the  powers  Ronietimes  exercised  by 
leaders  in  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  was  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Ropulilican  national  committee  lield  in  1883.  An 
attempt   wus   uiudti  so   tu  change   the   busii}   of   the  national 
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convention  as  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  States  and  com- 
niupities  giving  Republicaa  majorities,  and  to  diminish  cor- 
respondingly the  relative  strength  of  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Two  proposi- 
tions were  submitted.  According  to  the  first,  the  national 
convention  would  consist  of  delegates  from  each  State  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Four  delegates  at  large  ;  (2)  One  delegate  for  each 
Congreaswlistrict ;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each  twelve  thousand 
votes  given  in  the  State  in  1880  for  the  Republican  electoral 
ticket.  The  other  plan  proposed  for  each  Slate :  (1)  Four 
delegates  at  large ;  (2)  One  delegate  at  large  for  each  Republi- 
can senator  representing  the  State  ;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each 
Congresfwlixtrict ;  (4)  One  additional  delegate  for  each  dia- 
trict  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Republican.  Kach  of  theso 
propositions  was  rejected,  and  the  old  basis  of  a  national  con- 
vention was  readopted. 

But  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  choosing 
delegates.  A  time  was  prescribed  for  electing  them,  and  the 
right  of  districts  to  choose  their  own  delegatea  was  recognized 
and  secured.  It  was  voted  that  the  state  conventions  should 
be  held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  national  convention,  and  after  not 
less  than  twenty  days'  public,  advertised  notice.  District 
delegates  were  to  be  elected  either  by  separate  district  conven- 
tions or  by  subdivision  of  the  stato  co[ivention.  If  separate 
conventions  were  to  be  held,  they  were  to  meet  within  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  state  convention  ;  and  in  any  case  their  cre- 
dentials were  U)  be  given  and  certified  by  district  ofllicera.  By 
the  first  of  these  provisions,  security  was  given  against  fore- 
stalling the  action  of  the  national  convention  by  early  conven- 
tions in  some  of  the  States ;  by  the  other,  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  minorities  to  make  their  influence  felt,  and  power 
was  taken  from  a  majority  in  the  State  to  stifle  opposition. 

The  first  national  convention  held  in  18S4  was  tliat  of  the 
Anti-Monopoly  party,  which  met  in  Chicago,  May  14.  The 
party  had  no  prior  nor  subsequent  history.  The  attendance 
was  not  large.  Only  seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  represented  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Mr.  AUon  .T,  Streeter  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John 
F.  Henry  the  ix^rmiinent  president  of  the  convention.  The 
following  platform  was  reported,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-five  to  twenty-nine  :  — 
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The  Antt-Afonopoly  or^nization  of  the  United  States,  in  ooik 
▼cntion  ansembled,  declares :  — 

1.  Th&t  lalxtr  and  capital  should  be  allies ;  and  we  demand  jus- 
tice for  both,  by  protecting  the  rights  of  all  against  privileges  for 
the  few. 

2.  That  oorporations,  the  creatures  of  law,  should  be  controlled 
by  law. 

3.  That  we  propose  the  greatest  redaction  practicable  in  public 
expenses. 

4.  That  in  the  enactment  and  vigorous  exwution  of  just  laws, 
equalitj'  of  righta,  equality  of  burdens,  equality  of  priviloges,  and 
equalii^  of  powers  in  all  citizens  will  be  secured.  To  this  end,  we 
declare :  — 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  immediately  exercise 
its  constitutional  prerogative  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States.  The  great  instruments  by  which  this  cummeroe  is  corriedl 
on  arc  transportationf  money,  and  the  transntission  of  intelligence. 
They  are  now  mercilessly  controlled  by  giant  monopolies,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  labor,  the  crushing  out  of  healthful  competi- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  business  security.  We  hold  it,  thet^ 
fore,  to  be  the  imperative  and  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
all  needful  laws  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  those  great 
agents  of  commerce,  in  accordance  with  the  oft-repeated  deciaions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

G.  That  these  monopolies,  which  have  exacted  from  eiilerpriso 
such  heavy  tribute,  hav-e  also  inflicted  countless  wrongs  upon  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  Cnite<l  States ;  and  ito  system  of  reform 
should  commend  itself  to  the  8up]>ortof  the  people  which  doeenot 
protect  the  man  who  earns  hia  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
Bureaus  of  labor-statistics  must  be  established,  iioth  state  and 
national ;  arbitration  take  the  place  of  brute  force  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  employer  and  employed ;  the  national 
eight-hour  law  be  honestly  enforced ;  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  be  made  illegal;  and  whatever  practical  re- 
forms may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  united  labor  must 
be  granted,  to  the  end  that  unto  the  toiler  shall  be  given  that  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  of  the  thing  or  value  created  which  his  labor 
bears  to  the  cost  of  production. 

7.  That  we  approve  and  favor  the  paasage  of  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce bill.  Navigable  waters  should  be  improved  by  the  govera- 
mcnt,  and  be  free. 

8,  We  demand  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  as  it  falls  duo ; 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  States;  a  grnduat^*d  income  tax;  and  a 
tariJEI,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  people,  that  shall  be  so  levied  as  to 
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b«ar  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  necessariea.  We  denounce  the 
present  tariff  as  being  largely  in  the  interestof  monopoly,  and  de- 
maud  that  it  be  ajHwdily  and  radically  reformed  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  instead  of  capital. 

8.  That  no  further  grants  of  public  lands  shall  be  made  to  cor- 
porations. All  enactments  granting  lands  to  corporations  shonld 
be  strictly  constnied,  and  all  land  grants  should  be  forfeited  where 
the  terms  upon  which  ttie  grants  were  made  have  not  been  strictly 
complied  %vith.  The  lands  must  be  held  for  homes  for  actual  setr 
tiers,  and  must  not  be  subject  to  purchase  or  control  by  non-resi- 
dent foreigners  or  other  speculators. 

10.  That  we  deprecate  the  discrimination  of  American  legisla- 
tion against  the  greatest  of  American  industries, — ^  agriculture, — 
by  which  it  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  beneficial  legislation, 
while  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  taxation;  and  we  demand  for  it 
the  fostering  care  of  government,  and  the  just  recognition  of  its 
importance  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  our  land ;  and 
we  appeal  to  the  American  farmer  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  advance  the  national  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
Overthrow  of  monopoly  in  every  shape,  whenever  and  wherever 
found. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Mnasachusetts,  was  nomi- 
nated as  candidate  for  President  on  the  first  vote.  He  re- 
ceived 122  votes,  to  7  for  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  and 
1  for  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  Vice-President  was  left  with  the  national  committee,  who 
adopted  tlie  candidate  of  the  National  or  Greenback  partyj 
General  Alanson  M.  West,  of  Mississippi. 

The  National  party  —  Greenbackers — held  its  convention 
in  Indianapolis,  on  the  28th  of  May.  John  Tyler,  of  Florida, 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  General  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  permanent  president.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted :  — 

Eight  years  ago,  our  young  party  met  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  its  immortal  principles,  and 
placed  before  the  American  iwoplo  as  a  presidential  candidate  that 
great  philanthropist  and  spotless  statesman,  Peter  Cooper.  Since 
that  convention,  our  party  ha^  organized  all  over  the  Union,  and 
through  discussion  and  agitation  has  been  educating  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
These  labors  have  accomplislied  wonders.  We  now  have  a  great, 
harmonious  party,  and  thousands  who  believe  in  our  principles  In 
the  ranks  of  other  parties. 

"  We  point  with  pride  to  our  history."    We  forced  the  remone- 
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tization  of  the  silver  dollar ;  prevented  the  refunding  of  the  publio 
debt  into  long-time  bonds ;  secured  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  until 
"  the  best  banking  system  the  world  ever  saw,"  for  robbing  the  pro- 
ducer, now  totters  l>ecflU8e  of  iti  contrarting  foundation;  we  have 
stopped  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  greenback  currency,  and 
secured  a  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  e*- 
tabliahing  forever  the  right  of  the  people  to  issue  their  own  money. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  never  iu  our  history  have  the  bauka, 
land-grant  railroads,  and  other  monopolies  been  more  insolent  in 
their  demands  for  further  privileges  — ^tili  more  class  legislation. 
In  thid  emergency,  the  dominant  parties  are  arrayed  against  the 
people,  and  are  the  abject  tools  of  the  corporate  monopolies. 

Iu  the  last  Congress,  they  repealed  over  twelve  million  dollars  of 
annual  taxes  for  the  banks,  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  people 
to  pay,  or  pay  interest  thereon. 

Both  old  parties  in  the  present  Congress  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  further  repeal  taxes  in  order  to  stop  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  save  the  banks  whose  charters  they  have 
renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  busi- 
ness, the  shrinkage  of  wages,  and  panic,  they  persist  in  locking  up, 
on  various  prett^xte,  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  money,  every 
dollar  of  which  the  people  pay  interest  upon,  and  need,  and  most 
of  which  should  be  promptly  applied  to  pay  bonds  now  payable. 

The  old  parties  are  united  —  as  they  cannot  agree  what  taxes  to 
repeal  —  in  efforts  to  squander  the  income  of  the  government  upoa 
every  pretext  rather  than  pay  the  debt. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  the  United  States  Senate  making  the 
banks  a  present  of  over  fifty  million  dollars  more  of  the  people's 
money,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  levy  a  still  greater  burden  of 
interest  taxes. 

A  joint  effort  is  being  mode  by  the  old  party  leaders  to  over- 
throw  the  sovereign  constitutional  power  of  the  people  to  control, 
their  own  financial  affairs  and  issue  their  own  money,  in  order  to 
forever  enslave  the  masses  to  bankers  and  other  business.  The 
House  of  Represent-atives  has  passed  bills  recliuming  nearly  one 
hundred  raiUion  acres  of  lands  granted  to  and  forfeited  by  railroad 
companies.  These  bills  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  a  body  composed 
largely  of  aristocratic  millionaires,  who,  according  to  their  own 
party  papers,  generally  purchased  their  elections  in  order  to  protect 
great  monopolies  which  they  represent.  This  body  has  thus  far 
defied  the  people  and  the  House,  and  refused  to  act  upon  tliese 
bills  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Therefore  we,  the  National  party  of  the  United  States,  in  n»» 
tional  convention  assembled,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  a.  n 
1884,  declare :  — 
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1.  That  we  hold  the  Iftte  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  tlie 
iegal  tender  qtieHtiou  to  be  a  full  vindication  of  the  theory  which 
our  party  has  always  advocated  on  the  right  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  uphold  said  decision,  and  to  deiend  the  Constitution 
agaiudt  alt^^rationd  or  ainendrnt^ntfl  intended  to  deprive  the  people 
of  any  rights  or  privileges  conferred  by  that  instrument.  We  de- 
mand the  issue  of  such  money  in  suHicient  quantities  to  supply  the 
actual  demand  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
orease  of  population  and  the  development  of  our  industries.  We 
demand  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  national  bank  notes, 
and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We  want  that  money 
which  saved  nur  country  in  time  of  war,  and  which  has  given  it» 
prosperity  and  happiness  in  peace.  We  condemn  the  retirement  of 
the  fractional  currency  and  the  small  denomination  of  greenbacka, 
and  demand  their  restoration.  We  demand  the  issue  of  the  hoards 
of  money  now  locked  up  i*i  the  United  States  treasury,  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  now  due. 

2.  We  denounce,  as  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions, 
those  methods  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  and  Uepublican  par- 
tics  which  have  sanctioned  or  permitted  the  establishment  of  land, 
railroad,  money,  and  other  gigantic  corporate  monopolies;  and  we 
demand  such  governmental  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  from 
such  mono(>oliea  the  powers  they  have  so  corruptly  and  unjustly 
usurped,  and  restore  them  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  belong. 

3.  The  public  lands  being  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  people, 
we  denounce  that  policy  which  hoA  granted  to  corporations  vast 
tracts  of  Ifind,  and  we  demand  that  immediate  and  vigorous  mea^ 
Bures  be  taken  to  reclaim  from  such  corporations,  for  the  people's 
me  and  benefit,  all  such  land  grants  as  have  been  forfeited  by  reia- 
Bon  of  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  or  that  may  ba\'e  been  wrong- 
fully acquired  by  corrupt  legislation,  and  tliat  such  reclaimed  lands 
and  other  public  domain  be  henceforth  held  as  a  socred  trust,  to  be 
granted  only  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quantities;  and  we  also 
demand  that  the  alien  ownership  of  land,  individual  or  corporate, 
be  proliibited. 

4.  We  demand  congressional  regulation  of  intenttAte  commerce. 
We  denounce  "  pooling,"  stock  watering,  and  discrimination  in 
rates  and  charges,  and  demand  that  Congress  shall  correct  tliese 
abuses,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the  construction  of  national  railroads. 
We  also  demand  the  establishment  of  a  government  postal  telD> 
graph  system. 

5.  All  private  property,  all  forma  of  money  and  obligations  to 
pay  money,  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  taxea 
We  demand  a  gruduuted  income  tax. 
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6.  We  demand  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor,  by  en- 
forcing the  sanitary  laws  in  induatriaU'^tahlishmente^byth©  aboli- 
tion of  the  convict  Labor  ByBteni,  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  mines  and 
factories,  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  indiLstrial  estab- 
lishments, by  fostering  educational  institutions,  and  by  abolishing 
cliild  labor. 

T.  We  condemn  all  importations  of  contracted  Inbor,  made  with 
a  view  of  reducing  %q  starvation  wages  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  demand  Iowa  for  its  prevention. 

B.  We  insist  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  reducing  the 
terms  uf  United  States  senators. 

fl.  We  demand  such  rules  for  the  government  of  Congress  as 
■hall  place  all  representatives  of  the  people  u|X)n  an  equal  footing, 
and  take  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than  that  of 
the  President. 

10.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  npou 
various  aniclfs  of  import  has  been  agitated  and  quarrelled  over, 
and  has  divided  oommunitiea,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not 
now,  and  never  will  be,  settled*  unless  by  the  abolition  of  indirect 
taxation.  It  is  a  convenient  issue,  always  raised  when  the  people 
are  excited  over  abuses  in  their  midst  While  we  favor  a  wise  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  revenue  from  lux- 
uries rather  than  necessities,  we  insist  that,  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion, its  importance  is  inaiguificant  as  compared  with  financial 
issues ;  for  whereas  we  have  suffered  our  worst  panics  under  low 
and  also  under  high  tariifs,  we  have  never  suffered  from  a  panic, 
nor  seen  our  factories  and  workshops  closed,  while  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce.  Give 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers  money  as  cheap  aa  you  now  give  it 
to  our  bankers,  and  they  can  pay  high  wages  tc  labor,  and  compete 
with  all  the  world. 

U.  For  the  purpose  of  teating  the  sense  of  the  people  Tipon  the 
subject,  we  are  in  favor  of  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  suffrage  regardless  of 
sex,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

12.  All  disabled  solditu-s  of  the  late  war  should  be  equitably 
pensionod,  and  we  denounce  the  policy  of  keeping  a  small  army 
of  oilice-holders,  whose  only  business  is  to  prevent,  on  technical 
grounds,  deserving  soldiers  from  obtaining  justice  from  the  go^ 
eminent  they  helped  to  save. 

18.  As  our  name  indicates,  we  are  a  national  party,  knowing  no 
East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South.  Having  no  sectional  preju- 
dict^s,  we  can  properly  place  in  nomination  for  the  high  offices  of 
state,  OS  candidates,  men  from  any  section  of  the  Union. 

14.  We  appoiil  to  all  people  who  believe  in  our  principles,  to  aid 
UB  by  voice,  ])en,  and  vote». 
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The  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  resttlted  as  fol- 
lows :•=— General  Benjamin  K.  Butler,  of  Maflsachusetts,  322; 
Jesse  Harper,  o£  Illinois,  99;  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine,  2; 
Edward  P.  AIli8,of  Wieconain,  1 ;  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  L 
General  I^utlcr  wnfl  declared  nominated.  A  motion  to  make 
the  nomination  unanimous  was  declared  adopted,  though  it  was 
received  with  hisses  and  shouts  of  **no."  General  Alanson 
^L  West,  of  Missisaippi,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Preaideat  by 
acclamation. 

As  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion approached,  there  was  the  usual  activity  among  the  parti- 
sans of  the  several  candidates.  General  Artbur  had  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  in  trying  circumstances,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  in  his  high  office  with  great  credit.  His  moderation 
had  won  for  him  the  prai^  of  many  men  who  had  heard  of 
his  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  1880,  with  dismay. 
The  President  was  frankly  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
had  hosts  of  friends  and  few  enemies  in  the  party.  General 
John  A.  Logan  had  not  only  the  support  of  the  Republicana 
of  bis  own  State  of  Illinois,  but  many  strong  jMrtisans  among 
the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  Senator  John  Sher- 
man was  supported  by  a  compact  body  of  Ohio  Republicans. 
Senator  George  F.  Eilmunda,  of  Vermont,  waa  a  favorite  can- 
didate with  many  of  those  members  of  the  party  who  regarded 
civil  service  reform  as  the  great  issue.  But  the  candidate 
who  had  the  strongest,  the  most  enthusiastic,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  the  prevailing  body  of  followers,  was  Mr.  James  G, 
Blaine,  of  Maine.  This  gentleman  had  been  secretary  of 
state  under  General  Garfield,  the  President's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  his  chief  political  adviser.  He  had  narrowly 
roi«scd  the  nomination  in  1876  and  again  in  1880,  on  his  own 
merits ;  and  he  was  now  regarded  as  the  natural  heir  of  the 
assassinated  President.  Hia  own  State  e\ipported  him,  but  he 
had  no  great  strength  in  the  other  Kew  England  States.  But 
elsewhere,  —everywhere  else,  —  his  partisans  were  numerous, 
cnthusiaHtic,  and  devoted.  From  the  northwest,  the  southwest, 
the  Pacific  coast  States,  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
they  gathered,  and  they  had  even  successfully  disputed  the 
claim  of  Ohio's  and  lUinois's  "  favorite  sons  "  to  united  dele- 
gations. It  was  evident,  before  the  convention  met,  that  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  General  Arthur  constituted  a 
large  minority  of  the  delegates.     It  was  also  evident  that  ]Slr. 
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Blaine  was  the  leading  candidate.  His  fiaccess  was  siire,  an- 
lesa  nil  the  opposing  elements,  those  which  were  eimply  moro 
friendly  to  other  candidates,  m  well  as  tlmt  element  which  was 
unalterably  oppoeed  to  his  candidacy,  could  be  held  together 
and  concentrated  upon  one  man. 

The  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  3.  The  national 
committee  had  named  ex-Senator  Powell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas, 
as  the  temporary  chuirman  of  the  convention.  This  selection 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Blaine.  A  nomina- 
tion of  the  Hon.  John  R.  Lynch,  of  Mississippi,  a  distinguished 
colored  man,  was  made  from  the  floor,  and  the  convention,  on. 
a  vote  by  delegates,  elected  him  to  the  position,  by  4S\  votes 
to  387  given  for  Mr.  Clayton.  On  thu  next  day.  no  other 
busineas  was  transacted  beyond  the  choice  of  the  Hon.  John 
B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  as  permanent  president. 

On  the  t))ird  ilay,  the  rules  of  the  convention  were  reported 
and  adopted.  One  important  rule  was  adopted,  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  national  committee,  and  the  election  ot 
future  conventions.  It  provided  that  *'  no  person  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  not  eligible  as  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college,'*  This  provision  excludes  from  the 
committee  all  persons  who  hold  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  senators  and  representiitives, 
and  removes  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  actioTi  of  the 
j>arty  directly  throtigh  the  elected  or  appointed  ofKcial  class. 
The  same  rule  provides  that  all  delegntes  at  largo  shall  be 
chosen  by  state  conventions,  and  that  in  each  Congress-dis- 
trict the  delegates  shall  be  elected  "  in  the  same  way  as  the 
nomination  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  made  in  said  district." 
This  provision  abolishes  altogether  the  practice  of  sulxiividing 
a  state  convention  to  choose  district  delegates,  and  makes  each 
district  absolutely  free.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  convention,  but  it  met  witli  small 
encouragement,  and  the  matter  was  not  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted:  — 

1.  The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  national  convention 
assembled,  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  upon  which 
they  have  triumphed  in  six  successive  presidential  elections,  and 
congratulate  the  American  people  on  the  attainment  of  so  many 
results  in  legislation  and  administration  by  which  the  Republican 
party  has,  after  saving  the  Union,  done  so  much  to  render  its  insti- 
tutions just,  equal,  and  beneficent;  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  and 
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the  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  nnd  highest  purposes  of  our 
citizj'ns.  The  Republican  party  has  ;Tiiineii  its  strength  by  quick 
and  faithful  res{K>iute  to  the  deraaiida  of  tlie  people  for  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  all  men ;  for  a  united  nation,  aMuring  the  rights 
of  all  citi2ens ;  for  the  elevatioti  of  labor ;  for  an  honest  currency  • 
for  purity  in  legislation;  and  for  iat«grity  aud  accountability  in 
all  departments  of  the  government.  And  it  accepts  anew  tlie  duty 
of  leufling  in  the  work  of  progress  and  rcforui. 

2.  We  lament  tlm  death  of  President  Garfield,  whoae  sound 
stateHmanship,  long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  of  a 
strong  and  successful  administration,  a  promise  fully  realized  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  his  ofhce  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
ills  distinguished  services  in  war  and  in  peace  have  endeared  him 
to  the  hearU  of  the  American  people. 

3.  In  the  adminifttration  of  President  Arthur  we  recognize  a 
wise,  conservative,  and  jmtriotic  policy,  uuder  which  the  country 
has  been  blessed  with  remarkable  prosperity ;  and  we  believe  his 
eminent  services  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  every  good  citizen. 

4.  U  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  rights 
and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  largest  diversity 
of  industry  is  most  productive  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  the  people.  We  therefore  demand 
that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  shall  be  mode,  not 
for  revenue  only,  but  tliat,  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for  the 
government,  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to 
our  diversified  industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages 
of  the  laborers,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well 
as  capital,  may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  bis 
full  share  in  the  national  prosperity. 

5.  Against  the  8o-calle<l  economical  system  of  the  Dehiocratic 
party,  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  ti)e  foreign  standard,  we 
enter  our  most  earnest  protest.  The  Democratic  party  has  failed 
completely  to  reliet-e  the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  tax- 
ation by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  sur]>Ius. 

6.  The  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  irregolari' 
tics  of  the  tariif  and  to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and 
indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal  reduction*  but  by  such  meth- 
ods as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  latKjrer  or 
the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country. 

7.  We  rccogni/.e  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  the  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experien- 
cing, and  the  danger  threatening  its  future  prosperity;  and  we 
therefore  respect  the  demands  of  the  representatives  of  this  im- 
portant agricultural  iitterest  for  a  i*eadjustmeut  of  duties  upon 
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foreig-D  wool,  in  order  that  such  industry  shall  have  full  and  ade- 
quate protection. 

8.  Wb  hiive  alwavji  recommended  the  l)e8t  money  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  we  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all 
commercial  nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  internationikl  stand* 
ard  which  shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
coinage, 

9.  The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between 
the  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  general 
government}  and  the  Republican  party  distinctly  announces  ita 
purpose  to  support  such  leg^lation  as  will  fully  and  efficiently 
carry  out  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce. 

10.  The  principle  of  the  public  regulation  of  railway  corpora 
tions  is  a  wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protection  of  all  claaeefl 
of  the  i^eople,  and  we  favor  legislation  that  shall  prevent  unjust 
discrimination  and  excessive  charges  for  transportation,  and  tliat 
shall  secure  to  the  people  and  to  the  railways  alike  the  fair  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

11.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor; 
the  enforcement  of  the  cight^hour  law  ;  a  wise  and  judicious  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  by  adequate  appropriation  from  the 
national  revenues  wherever  the  same  is  needed.  We  believe  that 
everywhere  the  protection  of  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be 
secured  to  citizens  by  iVmerican  adoption^  and  wc  favor  the  settle- 
ment of  national  differences  by  international  arbitration. 

12.  The  Kepublicaii  party,  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred  of  slave 
labor,  and  in  a  de»in*  that  all  men  may  be  truly  free  and  equal,  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  placing  our  workingraen  in  competition 
with  any  form  of  servile  labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
this  spitit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  whether 
from  Euroyie  or  Asia,  as  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of  American 
JHatitutions,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  proaent  law 
restricting  Chinese  immigration,  and  to  provide  such  further  legi^ 
lation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

13.  Reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun  under  Repul> 
lican  administration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  reformed  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the 
grades  of  the  service  to  whicli  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and 
pur}H>8e  of  the  rt*form  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint- 
ments, ami  all  laws  at  variance  with  tlie  objects  of  existing  re- 
formed legislation  should  be  re|iealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangeiB 
to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage 
may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

14.  The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  tlie  people  of  the  United 
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States,  and  should  be  reserved,  as  far  as  possible,  for  small  holdp 
ings  by  acLuul  settlers.  We  Me  uppoiiud  to  Uie  ac(|aUitioti  of  large 
tracts  of  these  lands  by  corporations  ■  or  individuals,  especially 
where  such  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  nou*resident  aliens,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  legislation  bjs  will  tend  to  correct 
this  evil.  We  demand  of  Congress  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all 
land-grants  which  liave  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with 
acts  of  incorporation,  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no  attempt 
in  good  faith  to  [rerfonu  the  conditions  of  such  grants. 

15.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war;  and  the  Republican 
party  stands  pledged  to  suitable  punsions  for  all  who  were  disabled^ 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in  the  war. 
The  Uepublican  party  also  pledges  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the  lim- 
itation contained  in  the  arreai's  act  of  1879,  bo  that  all  invalid  sol- 
diers shall  share  alike,  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of 
disability,  and  not  with  the  date  of  the  application. 

16.  The  Republican  pni'ty  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us 
from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  gives 
ua  the  right  to  expect  that  foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from 
meddling  in  American  affairs,  —  the  policy  which  seeks  peace  and 
trade  with  all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

17.  We  demand  the  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old-time 
strength  and  efficiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  the  interests  of  American  commerce.  M^e 
call  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American 
shipping  has  l^en  depressed,  so  that  it  may  again  l>e  true  that  we 
have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored,  and  a  uavy 
which  takes  no  law  from  superior  force. 

18.  That  appointments  by  the  President  to  offices  in  the  Terri* 
tories  should  be  made  from  the  hona-Jide  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  Territories  wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

19.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
promptly  and  eflfectually  suppress  the  system  of  polygamy  within 
our  Territories,  and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  so-called  Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  so  enacted 
should  l>e  rigidly  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities,  if  possible,  and 
by  the  military,  if  need  be. 

20.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  organized  capacity, 
constitute  a  nation,  and  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  States.  The 
national  govcrnnient  is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  national 
duties,  but  the  States  have  re8er>*ed  righU  which  slionld  be  faith- 
fully maintained,  and  which  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
so  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  govenunent  may  be  prO' 
served  and  the  Union  kept  inviolate. 
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21.  The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the  maintd- 
n&nce  of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  count,  and  correct  return.  We 
denounce  the  fraud  and  violouce  practUed  by  the  Democracy  in 
southern  titates,  by  which  thA  will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  predervAtion  of  free  institutions ;  and  we  solemnly 
airai^  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guilty  recipient  of  the 
£ruit»  of  such  fraud  and  violence. 

22.  We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South*  regardless  of 
their  former  party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to 
them  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation as  will  secure  to  every  citizeUf  of  whatever  race  and  color, 
the  full  and  complete  recoguition,  possession,  and  exercise  of  all 
civil  and  political  rights. 

An  evening  session  was  held,  at  which  the  speeches  were 
made,  putting  the  several  candidates  in  nominatioUf  but  no  vote 
was  Uikcn  until  the  next  morning,  Friday,  June  G.  Four  votes 
only  were  required  to  effect  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
which  was  thou  made  unanimous.  The  votes  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Janss  Q.  Blaine,  Mnine  .  .  . 
ChMter  A.  Arthur.  New  York 
Qeorge  F.  Edmunds,  Vermont. 
John  A.  Logait,  Itlittoia  .  .  . 
John  Shenniin,  Ohio  .... 
JoMph  R.  Havlnr,  Connecticut 
Robert  T.  Linooln,  IllinoU  .  . 
WilliwD  T.  Sherman,  Miwonri 


Ist 

2J, 

ad. 

S.'^i 

349 

375 

278 

T,6 

274 

9a 

85 

69 

681 

01 

53 

30 

28 

25 

13 

13 

13 

4 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

4klt. 


Ml 

207 

41 

7 

15 
2 


At  an  evening  session,  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  nom- 
inated for  Vicn-Preaident  hy  770  votes  to  7  for  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  of  AVisconsin,  and  6  for  Walter  Q.  Grcshum,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  convention  ndjourned. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  vagnc  warnings  in  a  ^mrt 
of  the  Repuhlican  press  that  tlie  iwrty  might  forfeit  the  supjwrt 
of  many  of  its  mciiiVx^rs  in  case  the  convention  should  adopt  a 
course  contrary  to  that  which  the  "reform  element"  of  the 
party  dtfsired,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  extensive  bolt  which  followefl  immediately  upon  the  ad* 
journment  of  the  convention.  Several  important  party  organs, 
and  a  large  number  of  prominent  Republicans,  chiefly  in  the 
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Eastern  States,  announced,  formally,  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port the  candidates  nominated.  Independent  committees  wore 
at  onc6  organized  in  New  York  and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  the  Kepuhlicau  opp«sition  to  Mr.  Blaine ;  and 
these  committees,  which  had  the  cotiperation  of  committees  and 
of  independent  voters  ih  other  cities,  turned  to  the  Democrats 
with  assumnces  that  if  they  would  make  nominations  accept- 
able to  the  reformers,  they  could  have  the  support  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  to  what  they  deemed 
the  reckless  disregard  of  good  political  morals  by  the  Republi- 
can convention. 

The  liepublican  revolt  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  Democrats.  AVhile  most  of  the  candidates  who  had 
received  votes  for  the  notuinjition  in  1880  were  again  in  the 
field  with  supporters  in  considerable  numbers, —  Bayard,  Thur- 
man,  Randall,  and  others, — Democratic  public  opinion  had 
already  tixed  upon  Grover  Cleveland,  governor  of  New  York, 
as  the  strongest  candidate.  He  was  the  candidate  who  had 
obtained  the  enormous  mnjority  of  190,000  in  1S82,  and  he 
had  a  large  nuijority  of  the  New  York  delegation,  which  was 
instructed  by  the  state  convention  to  act  us  a  unit  on  all  ques- 
tions. He  was,  moreover,  the  favori'e  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican dissidents,  who  looked  t;pon  him  as  a  sincere  reformer, 
who  would  carry  into  practice  the  principles  which  he  and 
they  professed.  There  was,  in  New  York,  nevertheless,  not 
a  little  opposition,  chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  to  Govenior 
Cleveland,  for  the  powerful  organization  of  Tammany  Hall  was 
against  hitn. 

The  convention  met  at  Chicago,  on  iluly  8,  and  effected  a 
temporary  organization,  with  Riclmi-d  D.  Hubbard,  of  Texas, 
as  chuirman.  The  rules  of  the  last  Democratic  convention 
were  adopted  with  one  modification,  namely,  a  provision  that 
after  a  Slate  had  given  its  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice-President,  it  should  not  change  its  vote  until  the  roll-call 
should  be  completed.  The  **  two-thirds  nde  "  was,  of  course, 
adopted  wit!i  the  rest.  The  leader  of  the  Tammany  opposition 
to  Grovur  Cleveland  endeavored  to  secure  tlie  adoption  of  a 
rule  that  when  any  member  of  a  state  delegation  disputed  the 
correctness  of  the  vole  of  that  State,  as  announced  by  the 
chairmfin,  the  secretary  should  call  the  roll,  and  that  "  their 
individual  preferences  as  expressed  shall  he  recorded  aa  the  vote 
of  the  State."     The  object,  of  course,  was  to  break  down  the 
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nnit  rulo,  and  particularly  to  nllow  the  tninority  of  the  New 
York  delegation  to  bo  heunj.  Tbo  prupositiun  was  defeated  by 
about  one  hundred  majority,  aud,  although  attoDipts  were  after- 
ward made  to  cause  the  actttal  vote  of  the  Xew  York  delegates 
to  be  recorded,  the  presiding  officer  declared  himself  bound  to 
accept  the  vote  of  that  delegation  as  a  tinit,  in  accordance  with 
the  uiBtnictiouB  of  the  state  convention. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  William  F.  Vilas,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  elected  permanent  president ;  and  the  several 
candidates  were  presented  to  the  convention,  in  nominating 
speeches.  An  evening  session  was  held,  and  the  following 
platform  was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  its  representatives 
in  national  convention  assembled,  recognizes  that,  as  the  nation 
grows  older,  new  issues  are  born  of  time  and  progress,  and  old 
issues  perish;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  Democracy, 
approved  by  the  unitod  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever 
remain,  as  the  best  and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  free 
government.  The  preservation  of  personal  rights ;  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  before  the  law;  the  resen'ed  rights  of  the  Statea; 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  government  within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and 
can  never  be  surrendered  without  destroying  that  balauceof  rights 
and  powers  which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace, 
and  social  order  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. But  it  is  indii«))eii8able  for  the  practical  application  and 
enforcement  of  these  fundamental  principles  that  the  government 
should  not  always  be  controlled  by  one  political  party.  Frequent 
change  of  administration  is  as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to 
the  popular  wilL  Otherwise,  abuses  grow,  and  the  government, 
instead  of  being  carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  au 
instrumentality  for  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are 
governed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants 
thus  become  arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  the  condition  of  tlio 
country ;  hence,  a  cliange  is  demanded. 

The  Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a 
reminiscence.  In  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those 
who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government  are 
sufficient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party ; 
yet  those  in  authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  possession  of 
power,  have  succumbed  to  its  comiptlng  influence,  and  have 
placed  in  nomination  a  ticket  against  which  the  independent 
portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt.     Therefore  a  change  is 
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demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  neoeBsary  iu  1876,  but  the 
will  of  the  people  vra^  then  defented  by  a  fraud  which  can  never  bo 
forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1B80,  tlie  diange  demanded  by 
the  {teople  was  defeated  by  Die  lavish  use  of  money  contributed 
by  unsorupnlous  contractors  and  shameless  jobbers,  who  had  bar- 
gained for  unlawful  prolitti  or  high  office.  The  Republican  party, 
during  ita  legal,  its  Htolcn,  and  its  bought  tennrea  of  power,  hoA 
steadily  decayed  in  moral  cliaraoter  and  political  capacity.  Its 
platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of  its  pa-st  failures.  It  demands 
the  restoration  of  onr  nary;  it  has  squandered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist.  It  calls  upon  Congress 
to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has  been 
depressed;  it  imposed  and  has  continued  these  burdens.  It  pro- 
fesses the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  hold- 
ings by  actual  settlers ;  it  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage, 
till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens,  individual  and 
corporatrP,  poafwss  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all  our  farms  between 
the  two  seas.  It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institntions ;  it 
organized  and  tried  to  legalize  a  control  of  8tat«  elections  by  fed- 
eml  troops.  U  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor;  it  subjected 
American  workingmen  to  the  com|)etition  of  convict  and  imported 
eoiitract  labor.  It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or 
died  in  the  war,  leaving  widows  and  orphans;  it  left  to  a  Demo- 
cratic House  of  ReprenentJiLives  the  first  effort  to  et^ualize  both 
bounties  and  pensions.  It  professes  a  pledge  to  correct  the 
irregularities  of  our  tariff;  it  created  and  has  continued  them. 
Its  own  tariff  commission  confessed  the  need  of  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction ;  its  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than 
four  per  cent.  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  maim- 
factures;  it  has  subject^  them  to  an  inoroasing  flood  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  a  hof»eless  comi>etition  with  manufacturing 
nations,  not  one  of  which  taxes  raw  materials.  It  professes  to 
protect  all  American  industries;  it  has  impoverished  Dinny,  to 
subsidize  a  few.  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor ;  it 
has  depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture,  an  industry  fol- 
lowed by  half  our  people.  It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  attempting  to  fix  the  status  of  colored  citizens; 
the  acts  of  its  Congi-ess  were  overset  by  the  decisions  of  ita  courts. 
It  *'  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and 
n>form ;  "  its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through 
contrived  delays  or  actual  connivance  in  the  prosecution.  Ilouey- 
comUid  with  corruption,  out-breaking  exiwsures  no  longer  shock 
its  moral  sense.  Its  honest  mcmlM>rs.  its  indf^ptmdent  journals,  no 
longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  canvasses  or 
ft  veto  upon  bad  nominatioiui.    That  change  is  uttcessary  is  proved 
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hj  an  exiBtiTig  surplus  of  more  fchan  $lOO,0OOtOOO,  vhkh  has 
yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering;  people.  Unneceftsary  taxa- 
tion is  unjiLst  taxation,  ^^'e  ilenounco  t!ie  Republicau  party  lor 
having  failed  to  relieve  tlie  people  from  crusliitig  war  taxe^,  which 
have  paral}'zed  husineii:!!,  crippled  induatry,  aud  deprived  labor  of 
etuployraent  and  of  just  vewan!. 

The  Democracy  pledges  ititelf  to  purify  the  administration  from 
corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  refii)ect  for  law.  and  to 
reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  witli  due  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  tlie  nation  to  ite  creditors  and  peti- 
sioners.  Knowing  full  woU,  however,  that  legialatioo  affecting 
the  occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative 
in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opiuioDi  but  responsive  to  its 
demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests.  Uut,  in  making  reduction  in 
taxes,  it  ia  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but 
rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of 
this  government,  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  fe<leral  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for 
Buooessful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  bo  at  every 
atep  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process 
of  reform  must  l>e  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of 
justice:  all  taxation  shall  Vie  limited  to  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomical government.  The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  con  and 
must  be  effected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing 
lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased 
cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  liigher 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  Sulticient  revenue  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government,  economically  ad- 
ministered, including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from  cubtom- 
hoiisc  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  Iwaring  heavieHt  on  articles 
of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity.  We  there- 
fai*e  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff:  and,  subject  to  the 
preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that  fe<loral  taxation  shall  Im 
exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of 
the  goveiiimcnt  economically  administered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue," 
13  a  war  tax,  and,  so  long  as  the  law  continues,  the  money  derived 
therefrom  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
from  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to 
defray  the  ex]>enses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  aud  for  the 
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payment  of  such  pen^iotis  %a  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant 
to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having  been  already 
pro^'^ded ;  and  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  Treaaiiry. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy,  based  upon  more 
intimate  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister 
republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  but  entangling 
alliances  with  none. 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such 
money  without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens,  of  whatever 
nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religions  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count ;  and  we  recall  to  the 
memory  of  our  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Forty-iifUi  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  by  which  a  reluctant  He- 
publican  opposition  was  compelled  to  absent  to  legislation  making 
everywhere  illegal  the  presecice  of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  the  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  Ouniocratic  uduiintstratiou  will  preserve  lib- 
erty with  order. 

Thu  selection  of  federal  officers  for  the  Territories  should  be 
restricted  to  citizens  previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws,  which  vex  the  citizens  and  interfere 
with  individual  liberty. 

We  favor  hionest  civil  service  reform  and  the  compensation  of 
all  United  .States  otfioera  by  fixed  salaries,  the  sejiaration  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  diffusion  of  free  education  by  common  schools, 
80  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  aud  duties 
of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  will  tend  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  to  the  pn^vention  of  monofwly,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  individual  rights  against  corporate  abuses, 
we  hold  that  the  welfai^  of  society  dei^ends  upon  a  scrupulous  re* 
gard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  lalx>r  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and 
most  enlightened.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fost«red  and  cherished. 
We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  refitricting  tlie  free  ftction  of  labor, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be 
iiicorporat«d,  and  of  such  legislation  as  will  lend  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  true  relation  of  capital  and  la^^or. 

We  believe  that  the  public  land  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands 
heretofore  improvidently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the 
action  of  the  liepubllcan  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public 
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domain,  and  that  no  more  grants  of  laud  ehall  he  made  to  oorpo- 
ratioHB  or  be  allowecj  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  abeent^. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositiotis  which,  upon  any  pretext, 
would  convert  the  general  government  into  a  machine  for  collect- 
ing taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  Statea  or  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1856,  that  "the  liberal  priiioiple«  emlKxlied  by  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution, 
which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  op* 
pressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  boeu  cardinal  principles  in  the 
Democratic  faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  or  the  admission  of  servile  races,  unfitted  by 
habita,  training,  religion,  or  kindred,  for  absorption  into  the  great 
body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer. 
American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or 
importation  of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  protect  with  equal  fidelity  and  \'igilance  the  rights  of  iU 
citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and  abroad ;  aud,  to  the 
end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured,  United  States  papers  of 
naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be 
respected  by  the  execntive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own 
government  and  by  all  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  imperative  duty 
of  this  government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and 
demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof.  An 
American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government  for 
any  act  done  in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only 
be  tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws; 
and  no  power  exists  in  this  government  to  expatriate  an  American 
citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 

Tills  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign 
policy,  save  under  Democratic  administration.  That  policy  has 
ever  been  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  citi- 
zens, to  let  them  alone.  As  the  result  of  this  policy,  we  recall  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  the  adjacent 
Mexican  territory  by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand 
acquisitions  of  Democratic  statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  admiuistration  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  ^o  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide* 
water. 
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Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy,  our  mer- 
flhaTit  marino  was  fa8t  OTertaking  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and 
policy,  our  commerce  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms,  and  the 
American  Hag  has  almost  been  swept  off  tlie  high  seas.  Instead 
of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  an  American  policy.  Under  Democratic  rule 
and  policy,  our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  thu  Stara  and  Stripes 
in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  fur  the  various 
products  of  American  industry;  under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Itepublican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  manifest  advantages  over 
all  other  nations,  in  high-paid  labor,  favorable  climates,  and  teem- 
ing noils;  despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States; 
despite  their  population  by  the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  aa 
annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty,  and  adventurous  of  all 
nations;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of 
life  and  industry  iu  Old  World  monarchies,  tlieir  costly  war  navies, 
their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies ;  despite 
twenty  years  of  peace  — that  Republican  rule  and  policy  have 
managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce, 
the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  Republi- 
can party's  British  policy,  we  demand,  iu  behalf  of  the  American 
Democracy,  an  American  policy.  Instead  of  the  Republican 
party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretence  of  friendship  for 
American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes',  we  demand,  in 
behalf  of  the  Demwracr,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing 
taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  com(>ete  with  un- 
hindered powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venerable 
statesman,  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital 
principle  of  republics,  actiuiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority, 
that  he  cannot  permit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  hosts,  for  tlie  reason  that  tlie  achievement  of 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  government  is  an 
undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  failing  sti-ength.  Re- 
joicing that  his  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general  judgment 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong 
were  righted  in  his  person,  for  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
we  oflFer  to  him,  in  his  withdrawal  from  public  cares,  not  only  our 
resjwctful  sympathy  and  esteem,  but  also  that  best  of  homage  of 
freemen,  —  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  t«  the  principles  and  the 
cause  now  inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  from  the 
labors  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tildeiu 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles,  and  purposes  of 
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the  Democratic  party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in 
admitiiHtration  is  submitted  to  the  people  in  culm  confidence  that 
the  popular  voice  will  announce  in  favor  of  new  men,  and  new 
and  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and 
of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

When  the  foregoing  platform  was  reported,  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  of  Masftachusetts,  proposed  to  substitute  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  embodying  certain  ideas  of  his  own,  which 
he  hud  previously  offered  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
The  position  which  General  Hutlcr  occupied  was  peculiar.  He 
liad,  a  few  years  l^fore,  abundoued  the  Kepublicaa  party,  with 
which  hu  had  acted  since  the  civil  war,  and,  after  several  fail- 
ures, liad  been  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1882,  as 
a  Democrat.  He  now  appeared  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  supported  by  a  majority  of  his 
fellow-delegates  from  Masj<achusetts,  urging  his  own  nomina- 
tion as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  which  position  he 
had  already  received  two  nominations,  as  has  been  recorded  in 
this  chapter.  To  a  notiHcation  of  one  of  the  nominations,  ho 
had  written  a  reply,  in  which  he  had  adroitly  omitted  to  say 
whether  or  not  ho  accepted  the  candidacy.  His  resolutions 
were  rejected, — yeas,  97.},  nays,  714J,  —  and  the  platform  as 
reported  was  adopted  without  a  division.  General  Butler's 
name  was  not  presented  to  the  convention  as  a  candidate,  and 
he  received  no  votes. 

Two  ballots  only  were  necessary  to  effect  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President.     They  resulted  as  follows:  — 


Grov«r  Cleveland,  New  York 
Thomaa  F.  Bnyurd,  DelAware  . 
Thnrnwi  A.  Heiidriokn,  [ndiaiia  . 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Saninel  J.  KjindiiU,  PuniMylvamA 
Joseph  E.  MoDoimld,  IiidiAiia  . 
John  G.  Oarlinle,  Kpntnckr  .  * 
Umw»11  p.  Flowtfr,  New  York  . 
Qeorge  Iloadly.  Ohio  .... 
Saiuueli  J,  'I'ildon,  New  York     . 
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Governor  Cleveland,  it  will  be  seen,  had  less  than  a  mnjority 
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on  the  first  vote,  although  he  led  all  the  other  candidates. 
When  the  second  roll-call  wae  completed  he  still  lacked  72 
Totea  of  the  necessary  two  thirds,  but  numerous  changes 
were  made^  and  bia  nomination  was  effected. 

Several  persona  were  named  to  the  convention  as  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  —  John  C-  Black,  of 
Illinois,  William  S.  Bosecrans,  of  California,  and  George  W. 
Glick,  of  Kansas.  The  names  were  all  withdrawn,  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  hy  a  unani- 
mous vote.     This  completed  the  work  of  the  convention. 

Two  conventions  were  held  by  Prohibitionists.  The  first, 
which  seems  to  have  been,  not  a  representative  body,  but 
ratlier  a  mass  convention  of  the  whole  party,  was  held  at 
Chicago,  June  19,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Prohibition 
National  Convention.  It  was  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Barlow, 
of  Connecticut,  and  adopted  tho  following  platform :  — • 

We  hold :  1,  That  ours  Ss  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen  nation, 
and  that  the  (lod  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  the  author  of  civil 
government. 

2.  That  the  Bible  should  be  associated  with  books  of  aoienoe 
and  literature  in  all  our  educational  institutions. 

3.  That  God  retpiircs  and  man  ncedH  a  Sabbath. 

4.  That  we  demand  the  prohibition  of  the  importation,  mann- 
lacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  driuke. 

5.  That  the  charters  of  all  seorefc  lodges  granted  by  our  federal 
and  state  legislatures  should  be  withdrawn  and  their  oaths  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  putting  prison  labor  or  depreciated  con- 
tract labor  from  foreign  countries  in  competition  witli  free  labor 
to  benefit  manufacturers,  corporations,  and  speculators. 

7.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  concerning  patents  and  inventions,  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  frauds  either  upon  inventors  or  the  general  public 

8.  We  hold  to  and  will  vote  for  woman  suffrage. 

0.  We  hold  that  civil  equality  secured  to  all  American  citizens 
by  articles  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  our  amended  national 
Constitution  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  the  same  equality 
should  be  extended  to  Indians  and  Chinamen. 

10.  That  international  dififerenoes  should  be  settled  by  arbitr»- 
tion. 

11.  That  land  and  other  monopolies  should  be  discouraged. 

12.  That  the  general  goveriimeut  should  furnish  the  people  with 
an  ample  and  sound  currency. 
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13.  That  it  should  bo  the  settled  policy  of  the  gorernment  to 
reduce  the  tarifTs  and  taxes  as  rapidly  as  the  necessities  o£  reveauo 
aiid  Teatfrd  business  interests  will  allow. 

li.  That  polygamy  should  be  iuimediately  suppressed  bj  l&w» 
and  that  the  Rt*publican  party  is  censurable  for  its  long  neglect  of 
iU  duty  iu  respect  to  this  evil. 

15.  And.  finally,  we  demand  for  Uie  American  people  the  aboli- 
tion of  electoral  collegeR,  and  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  nominated  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas, 
for  President,  by  72  votes,  to  12  for  all  others,  and  nominated 
John  A.  Conant,  of  Connecticut,  for  Vice-President  It  does 
not  appear  that  an  electoral  ticket  was  presented  at  the  polls 
in  any  State  in  support  of  the  nominees  of  this  convention. 

The  convention  of  the  regular  National  Prohibition  party 
was  held  at  Pittsburg,  July  23.  "Willinm  Daniel,  of  Mary- 
land, was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Samuel  Dickie,  of 
Michigan,  the  permanent  president  of  the  convention,  which 
adopted  the  following  platform :  — 

The  Prohibition-Home-Protoction  party,  in  national  convention 
fk^embled,  acknowledge  Almighty  God  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  all  men,  from  whom  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived, 
and  to  whose  laws  human  enactments  should  conform.  Peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  only  can  come  to  the  people  when  the 
laws  of  their  national  and  state  governments  are  in  accord  with 
the  divine  will. 

That  the  importation,  manufacture,  supply,  and  sale  of  aloobc^o 
l»everagP8,  created  and  maintained  by  the  laws  of  the  national  and 
state  governments,  during  the  entire  history  of  such  laws,  is  every- 
where shown  to  be  the  promoting  rausR  of  intemperance,  with  re. 
suiting  crime  and  pauperism;  making  large  demands  upon  public 
and  private  churity;  Inifiosing  large  and  unjust  taxation  and  pub- 
lic hnrdens  for  penal  and  sheltering  inBtitutions  upon  thrift,  in- 
dustni',  manufactures,  and  commerce;  endangering  the  publio 
peace ;  causing  desecration  of  the  sabbntli ;  comipting  our  poli- 
tics, legislation,  and  adminirtration  of  the  laws ;  shortening  lives ; 
impairing  health :  and  diminishing  productive  industry;  causing 
education  to  be  neglected  and  despised ;  nullifying  the  teachings 
of  the  lUhle,  the  church,  and  the  school,  the  standards  and  guides 
of  onr  futhcra  and  their  children  in  the  fonnding  and  growth  under 
God  of  our  widely  extended  country;  and,  while  imijcrilling  the 
perpetuity  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  are  baleful  fniits  by 
which  we  knnw  that  these  laws  are  alike  contrary  to  God's  lawiw 
And  coulravcucour  happiness;  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens 
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to  aid  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws  and  in  the  legal  Buppreseiou  of 
this  baneful  liquor  traffic. 

The  fact  that,  during  the  twentf-foor  years  in  which  the  Repub- 
Ijean  party  haa  coutroUed  the  general  gavemincnt  and  that  of 
many  of  the  States,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  policy ; 
that  Territories  have  been  created  from  the  national  domain^  and 
governments  from  them  established,  and  States  admitted  into  tho 
Union,  iu  no  instance  in  either  of  which  has  this  traffic  been  for- 
bidden, or  the  people  of  these  Territories  or  States  been  permitted 
to  prohibit  it;  that  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tUleries,  breweries,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  these  drinks,* 
holding  certificates  and  claiming  the  authority  of  government  for 
the  continuation  o£  a  business  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  together  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remonstrance  and  petition  for  the 
correction  of  this  abuse  of  civil  government,  is  conclusive  that  tho 
Republican  party  is  insensible  to  or  impotent  for  the  redress  of 
those  wrongs,  and  should  no  longer  be  intrusted  with  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  government;  that  although  this  party,  in 
its  late  national  convention,  was  silent  on  the  liquor  que.<ition,  not 
80  were  its  candidates,  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Logan.  Within  the 
year  past,  Mr.  Blaine  has  publicly  recommended  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  liquor  traflic  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
States,  and  Senator  Ix>gan  hits  by  bill  proposed  to  devote  these 
revenues  to  the  support  of  schools.  Thus,  both  virtually  recom- 
mend the  perpetuation  of  tho  traffic,  and  that  tho  State  and  its 
citizens  shall  become  partners  in  the  liquor  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has,  in  its  national  deliver- 
ances of  party  policy,  arrayed  itnelf  on  the  side  of  the  drinlt  mak- 
ers and  sellers,  by  declaring  against  the  policy  of  prohibition  of 
such  traffic  under  tho  false  name  of  "sumptuary  laws,"  and,  when 
in  power  in  some  of  the  States,  in  refusing  remedial  legislation, 
and,  in  Congress,  of  refusing  to  permit  tlie  creation  of  a  board  of 
inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effects  of  this  traffic, 
proves  that  tho  Democratic  party  should  not  be  intrusted  with 
power  or  place. 

There  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  existing 
competition  of  the  Kepublican  and  Democratic  parties  for  the 
liquor  vote,  Experionce  shows  that  any  party  not  firmly  opposed 
to  the  traffic  will  engage  iu  this  comjKitition,  will  court  the  favor 
of  the  criminal  classes,  will  barter  away  the  public  morals,  purity 
of  the  ballot,  and  every  trust  and  object  of  good  government,  for 
party  succcrr;  and  patriots  and  good  citizens  should  find  in  this 
practice  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  all  conneir 
lion  with  their  party. 
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Thftt  576  favor  reforms  in  the  administr&tion  of  the  goremment^ 
in  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  useless  offioefl  and  officers,  in  the 
election  by  the  people  of  officers  of  the  government  instead  of 
appointment  by  the  I'resident.  That  competency,  honesty,  and 
sobriety  are  essential  quaMcations  for  holding  civil  office,  and  wo 
oppose  the  removal  of  such  persons  from  mere  administrativB 
offices,  except  so  far  as  it  may  V>o  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
effectiveness  to  the  vital  issues  on  which  the  general  administra- 
tibn  of  the  government  has  been  intrusted  to  a  party. 

That  the  collection  of  revenue  from  alcohol,  liquors,  and  tobacco 
should  be  abolished,  as  the  vices  of  men  are  not  a  proper  subject 
for  taxation ;  Uiat  revenues  for  custom  duties  should  be  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  economically  administered;  and 
'when  so  levied,  the  fostering  of  American  labor,  manufacture8» 
and  industries  should  constantly  be  held  in  view. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  homes  for  the  people 
and  nut  for  gifts  tu  coriH>rations,  or  to  be  held  in  large  bodies  for 
speculators  upon  the  needs  of  actual  settlers. 

That  all  money,  coin  and  paper,  should  be  made,  issued,  and 
regulated  by  the  general  government,  and  should  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

That  grateful  care  and  support  should  be  given  to  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  their  dependent  widows  and  orphans,  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  country. 

That  we  repudiate  as  un-American,  contrary  to  and  subversive 
of  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  which 
our  government  has  grown  to  be  the  government  of  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  a  recognized  power  among  nations,  that  any 
person  or  people  shall  or  may  be  excluded  from  residence  or  citi- 
zonship  with  all  others  who  may  desire  the  benetits  which  our  in- 
stitutions confer  upon  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

That  while  there  are  important  reforms  that  are  demanded  for 
purity  of  administration  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  their  im- 
portance sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  reform 
of  tlie  drink  traffic,  which  annually  wastes  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  of  the  wealth  created  by  toil  and  thrift,  aud  drags  down 
thousands  of  families  from  comfort  to  poverty;  which  fills  jails, 
penitentiaries,  insane  asylums,  hospitals^  and  institiitions  for 
dependency  ;  which  destroys  the  health,  saps  industry,  and  causes 
loss  of  life  and  property  to  thousands  in  the  land,  lowers  intellec- 
tual and  physical  vigor,  dulls  the  cunning  hand  of  the  artisan,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  loss  in  trade,  and, 
by  its  corrupting  power,  endangers  the  perpetuity  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

That  Congn:s8  should  exercise  its  undoubted  power,  and  prohibit 
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the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intozic&tiug  beyerages  in  tbe  Distriet 
of  Columbia,  in  tlie  Tenilories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
places  over  which  the  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  that 
hereafter  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  its  con* 
Atitution  nhall  cxpru.s.tly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic, 
the  miner  and  manufacturer,  and  ask  investigation  of  the  baneful 
effects  upon  labor  and  industry  caused  by  the  needless  liquor  busi- 
ueaa,  which  will  be  found  the  robi>er  who  lessens  wages  and  profita, 
Qie  de-itroyer  of  happiness  and  the  family  welfare  of  the  laboring 
man,  and  that  labor  and  all  legitimate  industry*  demand  deliver- 
ance from  the  taxation  and  loss  which  this  traffic  imposes,  and 
that  no  tariff  or  other  legislation  can  so  healthily  stimulate  pro- 
duction or  increase  a  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  or  produce  so 
much  of  comfort  and  content,  as  the  suppressing  of  this  traffic 
would  bring  to  the  laboring  man,  meohaoic,  or  employer  oX  labor 
throughout  the  land. 

That  the  activity  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of  America  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  ha«t,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  been 
A  strength  and  encouragement  which  wo  gratefully  acknowledge 
and  record.  In  the  later  and  present  phase  of  the  movement 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  licensed  traffic  by  the  abolition  of  the 
drinking-flaloon.  the  purity  of  purpose  and  method,  the  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  intelligence,  and  devotion  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  eminently 
blessed  by  God.  Kansas  and  Iowa  have  been  given  her  as  "  sheaves 
of  rejoicing;^  and  the  education  and  arousing  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  demand  for  constitutional  amendment  now  pre- 
Tailing,  are  largely  the  fruit  of  her  prayers  and  labors,  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  our  Christian  women  unite  with  us  in  sharing  the 
labor  that  shall  bring  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  to  the  polls;  she 
shall  join  in  the  grand  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  when  by  law  our  boys  and  friends  shall  be  free  from  legal 
drink  temptation. 

That  we  believe  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes, 
and  that  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  woman  is  u  right  for  her  pro 
tection,  and  would  prove  a  powerful  ally  for  the  abolition  of  the 
drinking-saloon,  the  execution  of  law,  the  promotion  of  reform  in 
civil  affairs,  and  the  removal  of  corruption  in  public  life ;  and  thus 
believing,  we  rel^ate  the  praoticjkl  outworking  of  this  reform  to 
the  discretion  of  the  J'rohibition  party  lu  the  several  States, 
according  to  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  those  States; 
that  gratefully  we  acknowledge  and  praise  God  for  the  presence 
of  hifl  Spirit,  guiding  our  counsels  and  granting  the  suooess  which 
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hM  been  voucliftafed  in  the  progress  of  tempcraace  reform,  and, 
tooking  to  Him  frotn  whom  all  wisdom  and  help  come,  we  ask  tha 
rotera  of  the  L'uited  States  to  make  the  principles  of  the  above 
declaratioD  a  ruling  principle  in  the  government  of  the  natiou  and 
of  the  States. 

Hesolvedf  That  henceforth  the  Prohibition-Home-Protection 
party  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  was  unanimoiisly  nominated 
as  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  President,  and  William  Dan- 
iel, of  Maryland,  was  chosen  with  like  unanimity  for  Vice- 
President. 

It  became  evident,  as  soon  as  all  tlie  nominations  Lad  been 
made,  that  the  canvass  was  to  differ  in  important  respects  from 
all  thnt  had  preceded  it.  The  defection  of  the  independent 
Republicans,  who  soon  became  known  aa  **  Mugwumps,"  took 
much  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  party  in  the  early  days  of  the 
contest.  These  men  would  not  be  wooed  buck  into  the  ranks 
of  their  former  associates,  They  repeated  the  old  charges 
against  Mr.  Blaine,  and  added  to  them  objections  based  upon 
hifl  courae  as  secrcUry  of  state,  which,  they  insisted,  had  a 
tendency  to  involve  the  country  iu  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
serious  personal  accusations  were  brought  against  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. The  Mugwumps  openly  supported  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
for  the  most  park  asserted  that  they  were  still  Republicans, 
thut  they  opposed  Mr.  Blaine  only,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  "better  than  his  party."  Aa  a  matter  of  history  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  large  numbers  of  them  followed  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  the  end,  and  became  members  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  canvass  was,  from  first  to  last,  conducted  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  The  candidates  were  mercilessly  lampooned, 
and  faliio  accusations  of  the  most  preposterous  character  were 
made  against  them.  The  earnest  efforts  of  many  Republicans 
to  introduce  questions  of  principle,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  records  and  the  tendencies  of  the  two  parties^  and 
thus  to  change  the  character  of  the  ctuivass,  were  unavailing. 

This  was  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  election  contest. 
The  candidacy  of  General  Butler  was  at  times  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  the  Democrats,  who  feared  that  the  support  of 
him  by  Tammany  lenders  and  other  malcontents  in  New  York 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  that  State.  But  before  the  day  of 
election,  Tammany  yielded,  and  gave  its  support  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  were  greatly  weak- 
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ened  by  tlio  Prohibition  part}' ;  for  that  organization  success- 
fully invited  many  Kepublicans  who  would  not  support  Air. 
Bluinc,  and  who  could  not  bring  thuuiselves  to  the  point  of 
voting  for  a  Democrat,  to  give  their  votes  to  Mr.  St  John. 

It  would  not  be  true,  despite  all  these  disturbing  conditions, 
to  Bay  that  tho  canvass  was  not  an  enthusiastic  one  on  both  aides. 
The  Kepublican  defection  certainly  chilled  and  well-nigh  para- 
lyzed the  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  in 
other  New  England  States  and  in  New  York,  But  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  defection  was  not  great.  In  the  "West, 
the  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Blaine  was  almost  unprecedented. 
Dui-ing  the  canvass  he  made  a  tour  from  his  home  iu  Maine 
through  many  of  tho  States  of  the  West,  and  woa  met  and 
cheered  everywhere  by  enormous  crowds  of  people.  The  Dem* 
ocrats,  jubilant  over  the  accession  of  a  fresh  contingent  of 
votcre,  and  hopeful  of  retumiDg  to  power  after  many  years  of 
exclusion  therefrom,  made  a  bold  and  confident  fight. 

Yet  all  observers  could  see  that  the  result  of  the  contest 
was  to  be  extremely  close.  The  whole  number  of  electoral 
votes  was  401.  The  Democrats,  as  usual,  were  sure  of  the 
"solid  South"  with  153  votes,  ond  they  accordingly  needed 
to  gain  only  48  votes  in  the  North.  The  October  election  in 
Ohio  showed  that  in  the  States  usually  Republican  there  was 
likely  to  be  no  change ;  in  short,  the  Republicans  could  de- 
pend upon  all  tho  Northern  States  except  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  —  that  is,  upon  182  votes. 
The  66  votes  of  four  States  would  decide  the  result  No  one 
could  tell  how  these  States  would  go.  Each  party  hoped  and 
feared.  For  although  in  three  of  them  the  RepuV^Ucans  had 
lost  many  strong  supporters,  Mr.  Blaine  was  popular  among 
the  Irish  voters,  and  no  one  could  guess  whether  from  that 
quarter  enough  recruits  might  not  be  found  to  offset  the  Mug- 
wump defection. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  on  incident  occurred  which 
dashed  this  hope  of  the  Republicans,  A  delegation  of  clergy- 
men met  Mr.  Blaine  in  New  York,  as  ho  was  returning  from 
the  tour  already  mentioned,  and  one  of  their  numl^ir  iimtle  an 
nddrcss  to  the  candidntc,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  said  in 
eflect  that  the  Republican  canvass  was  directed  against  "  Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion.'*  The  phrase  was  immediately 
used  with  great  effect  to  drive  bock  the  Irish  supporters  of 
Mr.  Blaine  into  the  Democratic  ranks.     He  had  not  used  the 
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phrase,  —  indeed,  it  ia  doubtful  if,  in  the  confiuion,  he  even 
heard  it  as  it  was  tittered ;  but  it  waa  employed  as  though  it 
liad  been  an  expression  of  his  own,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  it  alTected  enough  votes  in  New  York,  which  was 
most  closely  divided,  to  change  the  whole  result,  and  to  elect 
Mr.  Cleveland  instead  of  Mr.  Blaine,  —  for  the  vote  of  New 
York  was  decisive. 

The  excitement  of  the  canvass  did  not  die  out  with  the  elec- 
tion, for  the  result  was  in  great  doubt.  The  early  returns 
showed  that  Mr,  Cleveland  had  carried  all  the  Southern  States, 
together  with  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  In  all 
the  other  Northern  States,  except  New  York,  the  Republicans 
had  been  successful.  The  vote  in  New  York  was  bo  close  that 
both  parties  claimed  its  electoral  vote  for  several  days,  and  the 
corrected  returns  as  they  came  in,  showing  differences  from 
the  first  hasty  returns  of  a  score  or  two,  first  in  favor  of  one 
party,  then  in  favor  of  the  other,  were  studied  with  intense 
anxiety.  But  the  final  result,  a  plurality  of  1149  in  a  total 
vote  of  nearly  1,200,000,  ended  all  doubt,  and  gave  a  Presi- 
dent to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  first  time  since  the  close 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration. 

No  State  had  been  admitted  since  1876,  but  a  new  appor- 
tionment on  the  baBJs  of  the  census  of  1880  had  increased  the 
number  of  electors.  The  result  of  the  popular  vote,  and  of 
the  vote  by  electors,  has  been  given. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place  on  February  11, 
1885,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  without  opposition.  The  resolution  waa 
in  the  identical  words  of  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  of 
1881,  and  simply  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  certificates 
by  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  House,  and  a  declaration  of 
the  result  by  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  count  waa 
undisturbed  by  any  event  calling  for  notice. 


XXVIII 


TWO  niPORTANT  QUESTIONS  DECIDED 

The  quadrennial  period  which  completed  the  first  centtiry 
of  government  under  the  Constitution  was  distinguished  hy 
the  passage  of  two  acts  of  constitutional  importance.  By  one 
of  them,  the  method  of  counting  tlie  electoral  votes  was  settled 
on  principles  so  reasonable  and  equitable  that  there  seems  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  be  changed,  so  long  as 
the  system  of  electing  the  President  indirectly  is  pursued. 
Thus  the  famous  ca^us  omissus  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
supplied  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  a  formal  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  unnecessary  bo  long  as  parties  are 
willing  to  abide  by  a  fair  settlement  of  a  much  disputed  point, 
and  it  could  not  bo  adopted  were  either  party  opposed  to  it. 
By  the  other  act,  the  presidential  succession  has  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  these  measures  contains  little 
that  ia  interesting.  Neither  was  carried  as  a  party  measure, 
and  when  brought  to  a  vote  the  opposition  to  either  was  littU 
more  than  a  symptom  of  that  conservatism  which  usually  re- 
sists all  change. 

The  Presidential  Succession  Act  was  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  The  law  of  1791  made  the  President  pro  trmpm*e  of 
the  Senate  the  successor  to  the  office  of  President  in  the  event 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  both  the 
President  nnd  the  Vice-President ;  '  and,  after  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative:!. 
The  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  desig- 
nating what  officer  tihall  act  as  President  in  such  cases.  There 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  dotibt  if  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker,  was  an  *•  officer,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  But  certain  considerations  of 
personal  politics  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  caused  Coo- 
1  See  page  36. 
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gress  not  to  take  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  tmtural  sue* 
cesenrs  of  the  Preaideut  and  Vice-President  in  case  of  vacancy, 
but  to  vest  the  succession  in  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
ftonato  nnd  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Furtunattily,  the  case  has  never  occurred  which  called  for  an 
application  of  the  law  of  1791.  Nevertheless,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  country  was  perilously  near  a  crisis,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  one  person  would  ca\ise  the  presi- 
dency to  lapse,  since  no  one  then  h«ld  the  position  either  of 
President  pro  tempore  or  of  Speaker. 

It  was  this  cousidoralion,  rather  than  the  doubt  if  the  law  of 
17yi  was  in  conformity  with  tlie  Constitution,  that  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1886.  Another  reason  waa  that 
neither  of  the  presiding  officers  of  Congress  designated  for  the 
succession  is  necessarily  or  invariably  a  member  of  the  party 
which  has  been  successful  in  electing  the  President ;  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  political  fair  dealing  demands  that 
the  jjarty  which  has  carried  the  election  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  its  victory  by  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  l*restdential  Succession  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  Senate,  as  early  as  Juno 
19,  1882.  It  was  considered  and  passed  January  19,  1883 ; 
but  was  not  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-«eventh  Congress, 
March  4,  1883.  A  bill  with  identical  provisions  waa  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  17,  1885,  without  a  division.  It 
was  taken  up  January  12,  188C,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  after  several  proposed  amendments  had  been  re- 
jected, the  bill  was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  185  to  77.  The  atfirraativo  vote  was  given  by  146 
Democrats  and  39  Republicans ;  the  negative,  by  75  liepubli- 
cans  and  2  Democrats.  The  act  was  approved  January  18, 
1886,  and  is  in  the  following  words:  — 

Be  it  enaettdt  etc.^  that  in  cose  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in 
case  of  his  removal,  dnaMi,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  if 
there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  then  the  Attorney-General,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in 
case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Post- 
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Tnaster-Genoral,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignatioHt 
or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ahall  act  an  Presi- 
dent until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  ia 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected :  provided,  that  whenerer 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  devolve  upon  any  of  the  persons  named  herein,  if 
Congress  be  not  then  in  session,  or  if  it  would  not  meet  in  accord- 
ance with  law  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  tlie  duty 
of  the  person  upon  whom  said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  to 
issue  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session, 
giving  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  lime  of  meeting. 

Sectiox  2.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  only  be  held  to 
describe  and  apply  to  such  officers  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  otfices  therein  named, 
and  such  as  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  not  under  irniwaclnneut  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  shall  devolve  upon  them  respectively. 

Section  3.  That  sections  116,  147,  H8,  149,  and  150  of  the  Bo- 
vised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  mode  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  stands  as  Chapter  9  of  the  Acts  of  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress, approved  February  3,  1887.  Its  history  is  even  less 
eventful  than  that  of  the  Presidential  SuccesKion  Act,  though 
agreement  upon  the  terms  of  the  bill  was  only  reached  after 
much  consideration,  many  amendments,  and  the  work  of  a  con- 
ference committee.  Into  this  act,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  exam- 
ination of  its  provisions,  has  been  introduced  the  priaciplo  that 
a  State  may  finally  determine  every  contest  arising  out  of  a 
presidential  election.  Such  determination  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  before  the  electors  are  choeen, 
and  the  decision  must  have  been  made  at  least  six  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  electors ;  but  under  the«e  conditiona  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  cannot  reverse  the  decision  ao  reached. 
The  only  case  in  which  such  a  determination  can  be  subverted 
ia  when  there  is  a  conflict  of  tribunals,  and  the  two  Houses 
cannot  agree  in  deciding  which  of  them  is  the  lawful  tribunal. 
As  to  votes  not  made  secure  by  a  judicial  determination,  the 
general  principle  is  that  none  can  be  rejected  except  by  con- 
current vote  of  the  two  Houses.  This  is  different  from  the 
principle  of  the  old  **  twenty-second  joint  rule,"  which  allowed 
either  House  to  reject  votes.     The  act  in  full  ia  aa  follows :  — 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  that  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  and 
give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  following 
their  appointment,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  the  Legislature 
of  such  State  shall  direct 

Section  2.  That  if  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  laws  en- 
acted prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors, 
for  its  final  determination  of  any  controversy  or  contest  conceriy 
ing  the  appointment  of  all  or  any  of  the  electors  of  such  State,  by 
judicial  or  other  methods  of  procedure,  and  such  determination 
shall  have  been  made  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  such  determination  made  pursuant  to 
such  law  HO  existing  on  said  day,  and  made  at  least  six  days  prior 
to  the  said  time  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  Ite  conclusive,  and 
shall  govern  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  ns  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  &s  hereinafter  regulated,  so  far  as  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  electors  appointed  by  such  State  is  concerned. 

Section  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  coiiclasion  of  the  appoint 
ment  of  electors  in  such  State,  by  the  final  a.scertainment  under^ 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  such  State  providing  for  such 
ascertainment,  to  communicate  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  a  certificate  of  such  ascer- 
tainment of  the  electors  appointed,  setting  forth  the  names  of  such 
electors  and  the  canvass  or  other  ascertainment,  under  the  laws  of 
such  State,  of  the  number  of  votes  given  or  cast  for  each  person 
for  whose  appointment  any  and  all  votes  have  been  given  or  cast; 
and  it  shall  also  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  deliver  to  the  electors  of  such  State,  on  or  before  the  day 
on  which  they  are  required,  by  the  preceding  section,  to  meet,  the 
same  certificate,  in  triplicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  inclosed  and  transmitted  by  the  electors  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
transmitting  by  such  electors  to  the  seat  of  government  the  lista 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President:  and  Section  130  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
hereby  repeated;  and  if  there  shall  have  been  any  final  determint^ 
tion  in  the  State  of  a  controversy  or  contest,  as  provided  for  in 
Section  2  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  such 
State,  as  soon  oa  practicable  after  such  determinatioUf  to  commu- 
nicate, under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  socretarj'  of  st^te  of  the 
United  States,  a  certificate  of  such  determination,  in  form  and 
manner  as  the  same  shall  have  been  made ;  and  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt 
at  the  State  Department  of  each  of  the  certificates  hereinl>efore 
directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  shall  publish, 
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in  such  publio  newspaper  aa  he  aholl  designate,  such  ccrtifieateff ' 
in  full ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  thereafter,  he  shall 
tmumit  to  the  two  Uoases  of  Congress  copies  in  full  of  each  and 
every  such  certificate  so  received  theretofore  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  4.  That  Congress  shall  bo  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  meet  iu  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  that  day,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
their  presiding  officer.  Two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  pur- 
porting to  he  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  vote,  which  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  StAteA,  begiuuing  with  the  letter  A; 
and  said  tellers,  having  then  road  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates,  and,  the  votes  having  been 
ascertained  and  counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rulea 
in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  .the  journals  of  the  two  Houses.  Upon  suoli 
reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate slioll  call  for  objections,  if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  made 
in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argu- 
ment, the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  sen^- 
tor  and  one  memlier  of  the  House  of  Represenatives  before  the 
same  shall  be  received.  When  all  objeotdons  so  made  to  any 
vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read, 
the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections  shall  bo 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such 
objections  to  tlie  House  of  Representatives  for  itA  decision;  and 
no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State  which  shall  have  been 
regularly  given  by  electors,  whose  appointment  has  been  lawfully 
certified  to  according  to  Section  3  of  thia  act,  from  which  but 
one  return  has  been  received,  shall  be  rejected ;  but  the  two  Houses 
concurrently  may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree  that 
such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  regularly  given  by  electors 
whose  appointment  has  been  so  certified.    If  more  than  one  return 
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or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State  shall  have  been 
received  by  the  Pretfident  of  the  Senate,  those  votc«,  and  those 
only,  shall  be  counted  Tvhich  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by 
the  electors  who  are  shown  by  the  determination  meuttoued  in 
Section  2  of  this  act  to  have  been  appointed,  if  the  detennination 
in  said  aectiou  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  such  suo- 
oeasors,  or  substitutes,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  elec- 
tors so  ascertained,  as  have  been  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  in 
the  mode  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State;  but  in  case  there 
shall  arise  a  question  which  of  two  or  morci  of  such  State  authori- 
ties determining  what  electors  have  been  appointed,  as  mentioned 
in  Section  2  of  this  act,  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  such  State,  the 
votea  regularly  given  of  those  electors,  and  those  only,  of  such 
State  shall  be  counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two  Houses,  act- 
ing separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is  supported  by  the  deci- 
sion of  such  State  so  authorized  by  \U  laws ;  and  in  such  case  of 
more  than  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a 
State,  if  there  shall  have  been  no  such  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  State  aforesaid,  tlien  those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall 
be  counted  which  the  two  Houses  shall  conrurrently  decide  were 
cast  by  lawful  electors  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State,  unless  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concur- 
rently decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  legally 
appointed  electors  of  such  State.  But  if  the  two  Houses  shall 
disagree  in  respect  of  the  counting  of  such  votes,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  votes  of  the  electors  who$e  appointment  shall  have  been 
certified  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  under  t^e  seal  thereof,  shall 
be  counted.  When  the  two  Houses  have  voted,  they  shall  imme- 
diately again  meet,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  announce 
the  decision  of  the  questions  8ubmilt*^d.  No  votes  or  pajiers  from 
any  other  State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously 
made  to  the  votea  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

Sectiox  5.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meeting  aa 
provided  in  this  act,  the  President  of  the  Setiate  shall  have  power 
to  preserve  order  :  and  no  debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except  to  either  House  on  a 
motion  to  withdraw. 

Section  6.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon 
an  objection  that  may  ha%'e  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any  eleo- 
toral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or  other  question  arising  in  the 
matter,  each  Senator  and  Representative  may  speak  to  auch  objec- 
tion or  question  five  minutes,  and  tiot  more  than  once;  but  after 
such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question  without 
furtlier  debate. 
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Sbotion  7.  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  difisolvod  until  the 
count  of  electoral  roten  shAll  be  eompletpd  And  tlie  result  declared; 
and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unlena  a  question  shall  hare  amen  in 
regard  to  counting  any  such  votes,  or  otherwise  under  this  act,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House,  acting 
rately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess 
snch  House  not  beyond  the  uext  calendar  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  But  if  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  and  the  declaration  of  the  result  shall  not  have 
been  completed  before  the  fifth  calendar  day  next  after  such  first 
meeting  of  the  two  HooAes,  no  further  or  other  reoesa  shall  be 
taken  by  either  House. 

During  the  same  period  of  four  years  which  witneasod  the 
paaeage  of  thcM  two  important  acts,  propositiona  to  amend  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  office  of  President  were  intro- 
duced in  unusual  number  and  variety.  Some  of  the  old  sug- 
gestions were  received,  such  as  the  lengthening  of  the  term, 
forbidding  reelection,  and  changing  the  mode  of  election  so 
that  voters  should  cast  their  votes  directly  and  without  the 
intervention  of  electors.  Other  schemes,  some  of  them  highly 
fanciful,  were  added  to  the  liat.  But  not  one  of  them  all,  old 
or  new,  had  eveu  the  success  implied  in  a  favorable  report  by 
a  committee ;  and  no  proposition  of  amendment  excited  the 
smallest  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 


■ 


XXIX 

THE  SECOND  HARRISON 

WiTEX  a  political  party  acquires  control  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  after  passing  twenty-four  years 
in  the  cold  shade  of  the  opposition,  a  redistribution  of  offices 
is  naturally  the  matter  that  first  engages  its  attention.  Mr. 
Ciuveland,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Fresident,  found  him- 
self in  a  peculiar  position.  He  owed  hiH  election  as  much  to 
a  body  of  dissident  Republicans  as  to  tlie  Democratic  party. 
His  "  Mugwump  *'  supporters  were  for  the  most  part  thorough 
believers  in  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform,  and  had 
supported  him  in  the  belief  that  ho  agreed  with  them  on  that 
issue.  Tliey  were  totally  opposed  to  a  *'  clean  sweep  "  of  the 
appointive  olficers  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
main  body  of  his  adherents  regnnlcd  the  offices  as  the  fruits 
of  victory,  and  would  not  ho  satistiod  so  long  as  Hepublicans 
were  drawing  salaries  from  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cleveland  so 
shaped  his  course  as  not  wholly  to  disappoint  either  wing  of 
his  supporters.  That  he  did  not  wholly  satisfy  either  wing  is 
involved  in  this  statement.  Removals  from  office  for  political 
reasons  were  numerous;  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  ycars^  term 
a  large  proportion  of  the  incumbents  were  Democrats.  Hut  in 
one  case  Mr.  Cleveland  reappointed  a  Republican  to  an  impor- 
tant office ;  the  removals  were  not  made  with  too  unseemly 
baste ;  and  in  many  instances  Kepublicans  were  suffered  to 
serve  out  tlie  fuU  term  of  four  years  for  which  they  had  been 
appointed.  There  was  not  much  friction  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  although  the  Republicans  controlled  that 
branch  of  Congress  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  of  office.  The 
Senate  usually  acquiesced  in  the  removals,  and  confirmed  the 
President's  appointments;  and  before  Ins  term  had  half  ex- 
pired, it  concurred  with  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  repealing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  had  been 
devised  to  limit  President  Johnson's  power  of  removal  from 
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office,  and  which,  in  a  modified  fonn,  had  heen  retained  on  tho 
statute  book  ever  fiioce. 

Although  the  Senate  interposed  no  great  obstacles  to  the 
President's  distribution  of  the  offices  according  to  his  pleasure^ 
it  set  up  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  of 
a  political  character.  There  waa  no  serious  attempt  to  draW 
up  the  two  great  parties  in  line  of  battle  during  the  ooo- 
tinuance  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  The  party  wrangling 
took  place  for  the  most  part  over  the  executive  acta  of  the 
President,  the  Democrats  upholding  and  the  Republicans 
denouncing  the  disposition  be  madu  of  the  offices,  and  his  use 
of  the  veto  power,  which  he  exercised  with  unexampled  free- 
dom. Inasmuch  as  a  targe  numW  of  the  bills  returned  to 
Congress  without  the  approval  of  tho  Prcftident  were  private 
pension  bills,  tho  effort  was  made,  not  without  a  measure  of 
success,  to  represent  Mr.  Cleveland  as  but  a  half-hearted  sym- 
pathizer with  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  accusation  that  the  interest* 
of  tho  former  defenders  of  the  flag  were  regarded  by  him  in  a 
too  calculating  spirit  was  used  against  him  iu  the  ensuing  can^ 
vass. 

But  all  other  political  questions  were  thrust  completely  out 
of  sight  by  the  unusual  and  startling  act  of  tho  President  ot 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  question  of  the 
tariff  hod  heen  brought  forward  during  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress in  the  so-called  *' Morrison  bill,"  —  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Illinois,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mnane,  —  but  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  this  iAsue  had  been  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  even  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
the  Democrats  had  a  clear  mojority  of  forty  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  in 
December,  1887,  the  President,  in  disregard  of  unbroken  prece- 
dent, ouiittcd  altogether  from  his  annual  message  a  review  of 
government  operations  and  a  statement  of  international  rela- 
tions during  the  year  past,  and  devoted  the  whole  document 
to  a  plea  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  party  lines  were 
formed  at  once.  Tlio  Republicans  detected  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  an  attack  upon  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
closed  up  their  ranks  to  defend  the  system  of  which  they  had 
been  tho  chnmpions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  was  making  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  in  an  "  interview" 
with   an    American  newspaper   correspondent   examined  Mb 
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Cleveland's  argument  in  det&il,  and  set  forth  the  Repnblican 
side  of  the  discussion  in  a  way  which  made  his  "  Paris 
message/'  as  it  was  called,  the  *'  keynote  "  of  the  Republican 
defence  of  the  protective  tariff.  The  Democrats  recognized  in 
the  President's  message  a  summons  to  move  forward  to  the 
attack.  They  responded  to  the  call.  The  leaders  resolved  to 
bo  no  longer  tolerant  of  differences.  Those  who  would  not 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Democracy  must  be  coerced,  or  treated 
as  enemies  and  driven  out  of  the  camp.  The  measure  which 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  chairman,  after 
long  deliberation  and  consultation,  was  made  a  quasi  test  of 
party  loyalty.  Support  of  its  main  features,  and  support  of 
the  bill  itself  aft«r  the  work  of  amendment  was  completed,  was 
required  of  all  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  who  refused  to  give  it  their  votes  forfeited  the  favors 
which  it  was  in  the  powe^of  the  administration  and  the  party 
to  bestow.  The  party  became  so  well  united  in  the  support  of 
the  Mills  bill  that  when  that  measure  came  up  on  its  passage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  four  Democrats  only  voted 
against  it.  When  that  vot«  was  given,  on  July  21,  1888,  the 
great  conventions  had  already  been  held,  and  the  candidates 
were  before  the  people. 

Six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  conven- 
tions it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  the  presidential  contest  of 
1888  would  be  between  the  same  candidates  who  had  been 
pitted  ogaiiist  each  other  in  1884,  —  Cleveland  and  Blaine. 
The  President  made  no  public  manifestation  nf  his  wish  to  be 
nominated  for  reelection,  but  it  wa«  not  nccessory  that  he 
should  do  so.  It  appeared  to  be  the  well-nigh  universal  wish 
of  his  party  that  he  should  be  again  the  leader  of  their  forces, 
and  he  was  understood  to  be  entirely  willing  to  accept  the 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  Republicans  that  Mr. 
Blaine  should  head  the  ticket  once  more  found  oven^^helming 
expression  among  them.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  was 
surprising.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  had  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  been  elected  in  December,  1887,  there  would 
not  have  been  chosen  a  dozen  in  all  the  country  who  would 
have  preferred  any  other  candidate  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Great, 
therefore,  wns  the  confusion  into  which  the  [wrty  was  thrown 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  contest.     On  Jon- 
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uary  26,  1888,  he  addressed,  from  Florence,  Italy,  a  letter  to 
the  chairiuan  of  the  Republican  national  commiitpe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  *^  considerations  entirely  personal  to  myself,^'  he 
announced  that  his  name  would  not  be  presented  to  the 
national  convention.  At  the  same  time  he  congratulated  the 
])arty  upon  its  cheering  prospects,  foretold  that  the  tariff  was 
to  bo  the  great  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  expressed  confidence 
that  the  result  could  not  be  in  doubt.  Republicans  were  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  by  tliis  letter.  They  saw  that  it  was 
a  genuine  and  sincere  refusal  to  accept  the  nomination,  yet 
many  of  his  friends,  in  the  fuiniestnoss  of  their  wish  that  he 
should  be  again  the  candidate,  persuaded  themselves  that 
he  would  accept  the  mandate  of  the  party  if  it  were  expressed 
with  great  unanimity.  But  while  these  excessively  zealous 
champions  persisted  in  their  purpose  to  chooae  and  send  to  the 
convention  delegates  who  were  for  Mr.  Blaine,  **  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,"  the  acceptance  ^f  his  withdrawal  as  a 
finality  by  the  party  at  large  resulted  in  the  coming  forward 
of  many  candidates.  The  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Blaine*8  most 
ardent  friends  to  give  up  the  hope  of  nominating  him  placed 
that  gentleman  in  a  position  of  embarrassment  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  by  a  second  letter,  dated  at  Paris,  May  17. 
lie  had  learned  that  some  of  his  former  supporters  had  not 
taken  his  Florence  letter  as  "absolutely  conclusive  in  ultimate 
and  possible  contingencies,"  as  ho  had  intended  it  to  be  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  canvasses  had  been  begun  for  other  candidates. 
Therefore,  if  the  nomination  could  by  any  chance  be  offered  to 
him,  "  I  could  not  accept  it  without  leaving  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  these  men  [friends  of  other  candidates]  the 
impression  that  I  had  not  been  free  from  indirection ;  acid 
therefore  I  could  not  accept  it  at  all."  Even  after  this  there 
were  some  men  who  did  not  abandon  hope  that  Mr.  Blaine 
might  bo  nominated ;  but  the  canvass  within  the  Republican 
party  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  leading  favorite  was 
entirely  out  of  the  contest. 

Two  conventions  were  held  simnltaneously  in  Cincinnati, 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  May.  These  conventions  were  held 
by  two  factions  of  the  Lalxtr  party,  known  respectively  as  the 
**  Union  Labor  "  and  the  "  United  Labor  "  party. 

The  Union  Labor  convention  was  made  up  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  representing  twenty  Statea. 
8.  F.  Korton  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John  Seitz  the 
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pormanent  presideut.  The  following  platform  was  reported 
by  the  couuuittee  on  resolutions,  and  adopted  after  a  long  dis- 
cufision :  — 

General  di.scontent  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-producer. 
Formers  are  buffering  from  a  poverty  wliich  has  forced  moBt  of 
them  to  mortgage  their  estates,  and  the  pricea  of  products  are  so 
low  Ait  to  oifer  no  relief,  except  through  bankruptcy,  aud  laborers 
are  siuking  into  greater  dej^teudeuce.  Strikes  are  i-uaorted  to 
without  bringing  relief,  because  of  the  inability  of  employers  in 
many  cases  to  pay  living  wages,  wliile  more  and  more  are  driven 
into  the  street.  Businena  men  And  coUectiooa  almost  impoasible, 
and,  roeaiitime,  hundreds  of  millions  of  idle  public  money,  wMch 
is  needed  for  relief,  is  locked  up  iu  the  United  States  Treasury,  or 
placed  without  interest  in  favored  banks  in  grim  mockery  of  dia- 
Iress.  Laud  mouopoly  flourishes  as  never  before,  aud  more  owners 
of  the  floil  are  daily  becoming  tenants.  Great  transportation  cor^ 
poratious  still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock 
through  unjust  cliarges.  The  United  Stales  Senate  has  become  an 
open  scandal,  its  membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open 
defiance  of  the  popular  will.  Various  efforts  are  made  to  squander 
the  public  money,  which  are  designed  to  empty  the  Treasury  with- 
out paying  the  public  debt  Uuder  these  and  other  alarming  con- 
ditions we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to  come  out  of  old 
party  organizations,  whose  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  is 
responsible  for  this  distress,  and  aid  the  Union  I<abor  party  to 
repeal  existing  class  lo^slation,  and  relieve  the  distress  of  our 
industries  by  establishing  the  following  principles  :  — 

Land.  ^  While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  finan- 
cial question  will  greatly  relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  by  mortgages  and  foreclosures,  and  enable  all  industrious 
persons  to  secure  a  homo  as  tlie  highest  result  of  civilization,  wo 
oppose  land  monopoly  in  every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of 
unearned  grants,  the  limitation  of  land  ownership,  and  such  other 
legislation  as  will  stop  speculations  in  land,  and  holding  it  unused 
from  those  whose  necessities  require  it. 

We  believe  the  earth  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  to  enable 
an  idle  aristocracy  to  subsist,  through  reuU,  upon  the  toil  of  the 
industrious,  and  that  corners  in  laud  are  as  bad  as  comers  in  food, 
and  that  those  who  are  not  residents  or  citizens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  own  lands  in  the  United  States.  A  homestead  should 
be  exempt,  to  a  liraitod  extent,  from  execution  or  taxation. 

Transportation,  —  The  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion should  be  owned  by  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal 
service. 

Money.  —  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system  iu 
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the  interest  of  the  producer,  instead  of  the  (peculator  and  usurer^ 
by  which  the  circtiiating  medium,  in  necessary  quantity  and  full 
legal  tender,  shall  be  issued  directly  to  the  people,  without  the  in- 
ten'ention  of  banks,  or  loaned  to  citizens  upon  land  security  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  relieve  them  from  extortions  of  usury,  and 
enable  them  to  control  the  money  supply.  Postal  savings  banks 
should  be  established.  While  wo  have  free  coinage  of  gold,  wa 
should  have  free  coinage  of  silver.  We  demand  the  immediate 
application  of  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonfled  debt^  and  condemn  the  further  issue  of 
interest-bearing  bonds,  either  by  the  national  government  or  by 
States,  Territories,  or  municipalities. 

Labor.  —  Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  other 
injurious  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes.  The  lotting  of  con* 
vict  lalx>r  to  contractors  should  be  prohibited,  the  contract  system 
be  abolished  in  public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  estalv 
llshments  be  reduced  commensurate  with  the  increased  produ<y 
tion  by  labor-saving  machinery,  employees  protected  from  bodily 
injury,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes,  and  labor,  agri- 
cultural, and  cooperative  associations  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  law.  The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  in  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens,  and  children  who  are  driven  into  workshops,  mines,  and 
factories  are  deprived  of  the  education  which  should  be  secured  to 
all  by  proper  legislation. 

Pensions.  —  We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to 
every  honorably  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

Income  Tax.  —  A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable 
system  of  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  government  on  tboso 
who  can  best  aJTord  to  pay,  instead  of  laying  it  on  the  fanners 
and  producers,  and  exempting  millionaire  bondholders  and  cot^ 
porations. 

United  States  Senate.  —  We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment 
making  United  States  senators  elective  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

Contract  Labor.  —  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  subjects  of  foreign  countries  under 
contract. 

Chinese.  —  We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such 
legislation  as  will  absolutely  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  United 
States. 

Woman  Suffrage.  — The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship, 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  is  properly  within  the  province  of  state 
legislation. 

Paramount  Issues.  —  The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  are  the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly,  and 
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trustfi,  and  we  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parlies 
for  creating  and  perpetuating  theao  monstrous  eviU. 

AisoD  J.  Streeter,  of  Illinoie,  was  nomiuated  for  Preeident, 
by  acclamation.  Samuel  Evans,  of  Texas,  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  trial.  He  received  124  votes  to  44 
for  T.  P.  Rynders,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  32  for  Charles  R. 
Cunningham,  of  Arkansas. 

The  United  Labor  party  held  what  the  chairman  of  the 
natiouiil  committee  said  was  rather  a  conference  than  a  con- 
vention. The  number  in  attendance  was  small.  The  chair- 
man, both  temporary  and  permanent,  was  William  B.  Ogden, 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  McGlynu,  of  New  York, 
was  tlie  chainuan  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Labor  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  national  convention  assembled,  hold  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  government  and  the  irapoverislimcut  of  tlie  masses  result 
from  neglect  of  the  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders 
of  this  Republic,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights.  We  aim  at  the  aboHtiuu  of  the  system 
which  compels  men  to  pay  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  use  of  the 
common  bounties  of  nature,  and  permits  munopolizera  to  deprive 
labor  of  natural  opportunities  for  employment. 

We  see  access  to  farming  land  denied  to  labor,  except  on  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  rent  or  the  acceptance  of  mortgage  buttlena, 
and  labor,  thus  forbidden  to  employ  Itself,  driven  into  the  cities. 
We  see  the  wage-workers  of  the  cities  subjected  to  this  unnatural 
competition,  and  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant  share  of  their  scanty 
eamJDgs  for  cramped  and  unhealthful  lodgings.  We  see  the  same 
inten.se  competition  condemning  the  great  raojority  of  business  and 
profeAsional  men  to  a  bitter  and  often  unavailing  struggle  to  avoid 
bankruptcy ;  and  that,  while  the  price  of  all  that  labor  produces 
ever  falls,  the  price  of  land  ever  rises. 

We  trace  these  evils  to  a  fundamental  wrong,  —  the  maVing  of 
the  land  on  which  all  must  live  the  exclusive  property  of  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  oomnuinity.  To  this  denial  of  natural  rights  are  due 
want  of  emplo3rment,  low  wages,  business  depressions,  that  intense 
competition  wliich  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  majority  of  men  to 
get  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  wrongful  distribution  of  wealth 
which  is  producing  tlie  millionaire  on  one  side  and  Uie  tramp  on 
the  other. 

To  give  all  men  an  interest  in  the  land  of  their  country ;  to  ena- 
ble all  to  share  iu  the  benefits  of  social  growth  and  improvement; 
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to  prevent  the  BhuttLag  out  of  labor  from  employment  by  the 
monopolization  of  natural  opportunitiejt ;  to  do  away  with  the  one- 
sided competition  which  cuts  down  wage*  to  starvation  rate*  ;  to 
restore  lifo  to  businesSf  and  prevent  periodical  depressions ;  to  do 
away  with  that  monstrous  injustice  which  deprives  producers  of 
the  fruita  of  their  toil  while  idlers  grow  rich;  to  prevent  the  eou- 
Bicts  which  are  arraying  class  against  class,  and  which  arc  fraught 
with  menacing  dangers  to  society,  —  we  propose  so  to  change  the 
exUtuig  system  of  taxation  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  ou  the 
wealth  he  produces,  nor  any  one  suffered  to  uppropriute  wealth  he 
does  uot  produce  by  taking  to  himself  the  increasing  values  which 
the  growth  of  society  adds  to  land. 

What  we  propose  is  not  the  disturbing  of  any  man  in  his  holding 
or  title ;  but,  by  taxation  of  land  according  to  its  value  and  not 
according  to  its  area,  to  devote  to  common  use  and  benefit  those 
values  which  arise,  not  from  the  exertion  of  the  individual,  but 
Irom  the  growtli  of  society,  and  to  al>oUsh  all  taxes  on  industry 
and  it«  products.  This  increoAftd  taxation  of  land  values  must, 
wliile  relieving  the  working  farmer  and  small  homestead  owner  of 
the  undue  burdens  now  imposed  upon  them,  make  it  unprofitable 
to  hold  Land  for  speculation,  and  thus  throw  open  abundant  oppor- 
timities  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  building  up  of  homes. 
AVe  would  do  away  with  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system 
of  finance  which  piles  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolhu*s  in  troa* 
sury  vaults  wliile  we  are  paying  interest  on  an  enormous  debt; 
and  we  would  establish  in  it^  stead  a  monetary  system  In  which  a 
lega^ tender  circulating  medium  should  be  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, without  the  intervention  of  banks. 

We  wish  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  private  corporations. — 
a  system  which,  while  failing  to  supply  adequately  public  needs, 
impoverishes  the  farmer,  oppresses  the  manufacturer,  hami^ersthe 
merchant,  impedes  travel  and  communication,  and  builds  up  enor- 
mous fortunes  and  corrupting  mfiuopolies  that  are  becoming  more 
powerful  than  the  government  it«elf.  For  this  system  we  would 
substitute  government  ownership  and  control  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  instead  of  private  profit. 

While  declaring  the  foregoing  to  be  the  fundamental  principles 
and  aims  of  the  United  Labor  party,  and  while  conscious  that  no 
reform  can  give  effectual  and  permanent  relief  to  labor  that  does 
not  involve  the  legal  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  natural  oppor- 
tunities, we,  nevertheless,  as  measures  of  relief  from  some  of  the 
evil  effects  of  ignoring  those  rights,  favor  such  legislation  as  may 
tend  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years,  to  avoid  the  competition  of  convict  labor 
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with  honest  industry,  to  secure  the  satiitarv  inspection  of  tene- 
inentB,  factoried,  and  mines,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  con- 
spiracy lawH. 

We  desire  also  to  simplify  the  procedure  of  our  courU  and  dimin- 
ish the  expense  of  Legal  proceedings,  that  the  i>oor  may  therein  be 
jilaced  on  an  equality  with  tlie  ricli,  and  the  long  delays  which 
now  result  in  scandalous  miscarriages  uf  justiue  may  t>e  prevented. 
Since  the  ballot  is  Uie  only  means  by  which,  in  our  HepubliCt  the 
redress  of  political  and  social  grievances  is  to  be  sought,  we  espe- 
cially and  emphatically  declare  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Aiislraliiui  system  of  voting,  in  order  that  the  effectual 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  the  relief  of  candidates  for  public  office 
from  the  heavy  expenses  now  imposed  upon  them,  may  prevent 
bribery  and  intimidation,  do  away  with  practical  discriminations 
in  favor  of  the  rich  and  unscrupulous,  and  lessen  the  pernicioua 
influence  of  money  in  politics. 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  as  hop^ 
lessly  and  shamelessly  corrupt,  and,  by  reaaon  of  their  attiliation 
with  monopolies,  equally  uuwotthy  of  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
do  not  live  \i\>on  public  plunder ;  we  therefore  require  Oi  those 
who  would  act  with  us  that  they  sever  all  connection  with  both. 

In  support  of  these  aims,  we  solicit  tJie  coo(>eratiou  of  all  patri- 
otic citizens,  who,  sick  of  the  degradation  of  politics,  desire  by 
constitutional  methods  to  establish  justice,  to  preserve  lil^ei'ty,  to 
extend  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  to  elevate  humanity. 

Robert  H.  Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  began  it^  convention  at 
Indianapolis  on  May  20.  The  gathering  was  a  large  one.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  four  thousand  momberfi 
of  the  party  in  attendance  on  the  convention,  beside  the  dele- 
gate's. Nearly  all  the  States  were  represented,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  reported  that  there  were  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine  delegates  preeent.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presence  of  James  Black,  candidate  of  the  party  for  Preai- 
dent  in  1872;  Neal  Dow,  the  candidate  in  1880;  and  John  P. 
St.  John,  the  candidate  in  1884;  as  well  aa  two  of  the  party's 
former  candidates  for  Vice-President.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Delano, 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John  P.  St. 
John,  of  Kansas,  was  the  permanent  president,  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  platform  was  adopted.  As  at  first  reported, 
the  tariff  plank  did  not  contain  the  implied  declaration  in  favor 
of  protection ;  but  it  was  amended  on  motion  from  the  flour, 
&s  noted  hereafter  :  — 
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The  Prohibition  party,  in  nationaJ  conveatioa.  assembled,  ao> 
knowlcdgiug  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  &U  power  in  govem- 
inent,  do  hereby  declare :  — 

1.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  export*tion,  iraii«porta- 
tioD,  and  tale  of  alcoholic  beveragea  ahoiUd  be  made  public  crimes, 
and  punished  aa  such. 

2.  I1iat  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments 
of  our  national  and  state  constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws 
adequately  supported  by  administrative  authority ;  and  to  this  end 
the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party  is  imperatively  demanded 
in  State  and  Nation. 

8.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  contrary  to  good  -government;  that  any  party  which  sup- 
ports regulation,  license,  or  tax  enters  into  aliiance  with  such 
traflic,  and  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the  state's  welfare :  and  that 
we  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their  per- 
sistent attitude  in  favor  of  the  licensed  iniquity,  whereby  they 
oppose  the  demand  of  the  people  for  prohibition,  and,  through 
open  complicity  with  the  liquor  cause,  defeat  the  enforoement  of 
law. 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system, 
whereby  our  national  government  is  deriving  support  from  our 
greatest  national  vice. 

5.  That,  an  adequate  public  revenue  being  neceasary,  it  may 
properly  be  raised  by  impost  duties  and  by  an  equitable  assessment 
upon  the  property  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country,  but 
import  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be 
removed  from  foods,  clothing,  and  other  comforts  and  neceBaariea 
of  life,  and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as  will  give 
protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employee  and  the  producing 
laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 

6.  That  civil  service  appointments  for  all  civil  offices,  chiefly 
clerical  in  their  duties,  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qtwlificatious,  and  not  upon  party  service  or  party 
necessity. 

7.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  nationality,  and  that  where,  from  any  cauee,  it 
has  been  held  from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally 
and  morally  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it 
should  be  restored  by  the  people  through  the  legislatiires  of  the 
several  States  on  such  educational  basis  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

8.  For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce. 

9.  For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to 
increase  the  cost  of  products  for  popular  consumption. 
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10.  For  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil 
institution  without  oppressing  any  who  religiou«ly  observe  the 
same  on  any  other  day  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

11.  That  arbitration  Is  tbeChristian,  wise,  and  economio  method 
of  settling  national  differences,  and  the  same  method  shonld,  by 
judicious  legislation,  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween large  bodies  of  employees  and  employers;  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  saloons  would  remove  the  burdens,  moral,  physical, 
|>eouniary,  and  social,  which  now  oppress  labor  and  rob  it  of  it« 
earnings,  and  would  prove  to  be  the  wise  and  successful  way  of 
promoting  labor  reform  ;  and  we  invite  labor  and  capital  to  unite 
Mith  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof ;  that  monopoly  in  land  ia 
a  wTong  to  the  people,  and  the  public  Lind  should  be  reserved  to 
actual  settlers,  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal 
wages  for  equal  work. 

12.  Tliat  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of 
other  dependent  institutions,  and  of  others  physically  incapacitated 
for  selfnsupport,  and  that  no  person  should  have  the  ballot  in  any 
State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
hu  become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to 
full  party  fellowship  all  those  who,  on  this  one  dominant  issue,  are 
with  us  agreed,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  re- 
move sectional  differences,  promote  national  unity,  and  insure  the 
best  welfare  of  our  entire  land. 


The  only  contest  in  the  convention  took  place  npon  the 

woman  suifrogo  plunk  of  the  platform,  — the  paragraph  num- 
bered aeve'J.  There  was  a  long  debate  upon  the  subject  in  the 
session  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  matter  waa 
brought  before  the  full  convention  by  a  minority  report,  in 
which  was  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  question  to  the  action  of  States,  promising 
that  **  as  rapidly  aa  we  come  into  power  we  will  submit  this 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  to  be 
settled  by  them  nt  the  ballot-box."  This  resolution  was  de- 
feated by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  platform  on  a  motion  from  the 
floor,  which  was  not  opposed.  To  the  tariff  plank,  the  para- 
graph numbered  live,  these  words  were  appended  :  — 

..."  and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as  will 
give  protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employee  and  the 
producing  laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world/' 
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The  platform,  with  thia  amendment,  was  adopted  without  a 
division. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  made  the  candidate 
for  President,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice- 
l^resident.  Both  nominations  were  made  unanimously  and  by 
acclamation. 

The  Democrats  assembled  in  national  convention  at  St, 
Louis  on  the  5th  of  June.  Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination,  there  was  an  enormous  gathering 
of  prominent  members  of  the  party  from  North  and  South. 
8.  M.  White,  of  California,  acted  as  temporary  clmimian,  and 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  {lernranent 
president.  The  rules  of  the  convention  of  1884  were  adopted, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  rule  intended 
to  discourage  a  stampede.  In  its  new  form  the  rule  provided 
"that,  iii  voting  for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, no  State  shall  be  allowed  to  change  its  vute  until  the 
roll  of  the  States  has  been  called,  and  every  State  has  cast  it» 
vote." 

There  was  a  contest  within  the  committee  on  refiolutions 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  convention  should  *' indorse" 
the  Mills  bill.  While  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  all  the  delegates  who  composed  the  convention, 
were  in  favor  of  a  strong  declaration  for  "  tariff  reform/'  there 
were  some  who  deemed  it  inexpedient  in  explicit  terms  to 
express  approval  of  the  bill  at  that  moment  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  Mills  bill,  as  it  stood,  should  be 
made  a  party  question.  The  minority  yielded,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  a  unanimous  report.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
half  compromise ;  for  the  indorsement  of  the  Mills  bill  was 
not  made  a  part  of  the  platform  proper.  The  committee  on 
resolutions  expressed  its  approval  of  three  resolutions  to  be 
offered  from  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  three  was  an  unqualified 
expression  in  favor  of  the  Mills  bill.  The  platform,  as  rt^ported 
and  adopted,  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  national  conven- 
tion assembled,  renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic 
faith,  and  reaffirms  the  platform  adopted  by  its  representatives  in 
the  convention  of  1884,  and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  Pre- 
sident Cleveland  in  his  lost  earnest  message  to  Congress  as  the 
correct  Interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the  question  of  tariff 
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reduction ;  and  also  indorses  the  eflorta  o£  our  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives in  L'ongrww  to  uecnre  a  reduction  of  excesHive  taxation. 
Chief  among  itn  principles  of  party  faith  are  the  maintenancBof  au 
indisjioluble  union  of  free  and  indej4tructiblu  Statea,  now  about  to 
enter  upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown ; 
devotion  to  a  plan  of  government  regulated  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion strictly  specifying  every  granted  power,  and  expressly  reserv- 
ing to  the  States  or  people  the  entire  ungrauted  residue  of  power; 
the  encouragement  of  a  jealous  popular  vigiJnnce,  directed  to  all 
who  have  been  chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the 
laws,  and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  peace,  insuring 
equality*  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcomes  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
administration  of  the  executive  power  which,  four  years  ago,  watt 
committed  to  its  trust  in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  a«  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States;  but  it  challenges  the  must  searching 
iuquiry  ooncerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which 
then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  (>eople.  During  a  most  critical 
period  of  our  tiuancial  affairs,  resulting  from  over-tiixation,  the 
aJionuilous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  u  public  debt  uiimor 
tured,  it  ha.%  by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  policy, 
not  only  averted  a  disaster,  but  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of 
the  people.  It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy 
of  the  Kepublican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has 
reclaimed  from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic, 
and  restored  to  the  people,  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interests^bf  the  taxpayers  andoon- 
forming  strictly  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has  paid 
out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and  bailors  of 
the  Kepublic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period. 

It  has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent 
foreign  policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scnipu- 
lously  maintaining  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  own  govern* 
ment  and  people  at  home  and  abroad.  The  exclusion  from  onr 
shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been  citectually  secured  nnder  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed 
by  the  aotion  of  a  liepublican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Bonr^t  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  been  inaugurated  and 
maintaiued  by  President  Cleveland,  aud  he  ha<t  brought  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only  by  rule  and 
precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and  unselfish 
administration  of  public'  affairs. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  government  under 
Democratic  control  the  rights  aud  welfare  of  all  the  people  have 
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been  guarded  &nd  defended;  every  public  interest  has  been  pro* 
tected,  and  the  equality  of  all  our  citiKens  before  the  law,  withoat 
regard  to  race  or  color,  haa  been  steadfastly  maintaiued. 

Upon  its  record  thufi  exhibited^  and  upon  a  pledge  of  a  con* 
tinuajice  to  the  people  of  thene  benefits,  the  Democracy  invokes  a 
renewal  of  popular  trust  hy  the  reelection  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
who  has  been  faithful,  able,  and  prudent.  We  invoke,  in  addition 
to  that  trust,  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy  of  the  entire 
legislative  power. 

The  Republican  party,  controlling  the  Senate  and  resisting  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  reformation  of  unjust  and  anetpial  tax 
laws  which  have  outlasted  the  necessities  of  war,  and  are  now 
undermining  the  abundance  of  a  long  i>eace.  denies  to  the  people 
equality  before  the  law,  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which  are 
their  right.  Thus  the  cty  of  American  labor  for  a  better  share  in 
the  rewards  of  industry  is  ntiBed  with  false  pretences,  enterprise 
is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  home  markets,  capital  is  dis- 
couraged with  doubt,  and  unequal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be 
projwrly  amended  nor  rt'f)ealed.  The  Democratic  party  will  con- 
tinue with  all  the  power  confided  to  it  the  struggle  to  reform 
these  laws,  in  accordance  with  tlie  pledges  of  its  last  platform, 
indorsed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Of  oU  the  industrious  freemen  of  our  land,  the  immenfle  major- 
ity, including  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from 
excessive  tax  laws,  but  the  price  of  nearly  ererj-lhing  they  buy  is 
increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. All  unueoe^aiy  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  It  is  repug- 
nant to  the  creed  of  Democracy  tliat  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  should  he  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our 
|)eople.  Judged  by  Democratic  principles,  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecesvwry  taxation,  trusto  and 
combinations  are  permitted  to  exist  which,  while  unduly  enrich- 
ing the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  onr  citizens  by  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  Every  Democratic 
rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when,  through  nnneoes- 
fiary  taxation,  a  vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  an 
economical  administration,  is  drawn  from  the  people  and  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  surplus  in 
the  national  ti-easury.  The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  federal 
treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxation,  amounts  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars,  and  the  surplus 
collecte<l  is  reaching  the  sum  of  more  than  sixty  millions  annually. 
Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation,  the  remedy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  to  meet  and  exhaust  by  extravagant  appropriations 
and  expenses,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  the  nccumtdation  of 
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extraragatit  taxation.  The  l^mocratic  policy  is  to  enforoe  fru- 
gality in  public  expeDdOf  and  to  abolish  unnecBSsary  taxation. 
Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not, 
and  need  not,  be  endangered  by  the  reduction  and  correction  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful 
revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  promote 
and  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises,  by 
giving  them  assurance  of  extendeil  markets  and  atea<ly  and  con- 
tinuous operations  in  the  interests  of  American  labor,  which 
should  in  no  event  be  neglected.  The  revision  of  our  tax  laws 
contemplated  by  the  Democratic  party  should  promote  the  advan- 
tage of  such  labor,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  home  of  every  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
to  him  Htendy  and  remunerative  employment  Upon  this  question 
of  tariff  reform,  so  closely  concerning  every  phase  of  our  national 
life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good 
government,  the  Democratic  party  submits  its  princijUes  and  pr<^ 
fessions  to  the  intelligent  suffrages  of  the  American  {leople. 

The  following  are  the  three  resolutions  mentioned  above, 
offered  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  on  reaolutions,  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends 
thd  early  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rfsolved^  That  a  just  and  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  Territories;  that  right  of  self-government  is 
inherent  in  the  people,  and  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution; 
that  the  Territoriea  of  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexico  are,  by  virtue  of  population  and  development,  entitled  to 
admission  into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  unquoliliedly  condemn 
the  course  of  the  Republican  party  in  refusing  statehood  and  self- 
government  to  tlieir  people. 

Reioived,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gling people  of  all  nations  in  their  efforla  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  self-government,  and  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  wo  especially  declare  our  sympathy  with  the 
efforta  of  those  noble  patriots,  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Parnell, 
have  conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home  rule 
in  Ireland. 

For  the  first  time  since  1840,  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  for  reelection  l)y  resolution,  and  not  by  the  individ- 
ual votes  of  delegates,  there  was  no  formal  vote  for  a  candi- 
date  for  President.     A  motion  was   made   and  carried  with 
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great  enthusiasm  to  place  Grover  Cleveland  iu  Domination  for 
a  second  term.  The  death  of  Vice-President  Hendricks  in 
the  first  year  of  his  term  had  loft  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  open  to  a  contest.  Several  candidates  had  appeared,  but^ 
before  the  convention  met,  tho  sentiment  of  the  delegates 
was  Betting  strongly  in  favor  of  Allen  G.  Thxirman,  of  Ohio, 
The  brief  contest  over  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
Prosidcut  gave  rise  to  tho  most  picturesque  incidents  that 
characterized  the  St.  Louis  convention.  During  Judge  Thuc^ 
man's  long  service  iu  the  Senate  the  country  had  become  ac- 
customed to  hear  much  about  the  "red  bandanna'*  of  which 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  after  indulging  in  a  pinch 
of  snulT.  Tho  friends  of  Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  were 
present  in  strong  force,  all  wearing  high  white  hata  aa  badges. 
But  the  advocates  of  Judge  Thurman  had  provided  tbemselvea 
with  a  great  quantity  of  red  pocket^hand kerchiefs,  and  these 
articles  proved  to  be  far  more  popular  badges  than  the  white 
bats.  When  the  voting  for  a  crtiididale  was  about  to  l>egin, 
the  California  delegation  displayed  the  bandanna  at  the  top  of 
a  long  pole,  and  the  appearance  of  the  emblem  was  received 
with  the  wildest  cheering.  The  Indiana  delegation  strove  in 
vain  to  offset  the  demonstration  by  elevating  a  white  hat  oa 
another  {)ole.  The  red  bandannas  lluttered  in  all  parta  of  the 
immense  hall,  and  delegates  and  spectators  cheered  until  they 
were  hoarse  for  the  flng  of  the  "  noble  old  Roman,''  as  the 
Democrats  affectinnattdy  designated  Mr.  Thurman.  The  vic- 
tory had,  in  reality,  been  won  by  Judge  Thurman  already. 
The  vote  for  a  candidate  showed  an  immense  majority  in  his 
favor.  It  resulted:  for  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  690; 
for  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  106;  for  John  C.  Black,  of 
Illinois,  25. 

The  Republican  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  19. 
John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  M.  M.  Estre,  of  California,  was  the  permanent  president. 
The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  aswmbled  by  their  dele- 
gates in  national  convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  thei-- 
proceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great  leader,  the 
immortal  champion  of  liberty  and  the  nights  of  the  people,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  our  later  leaders, 
who  have  more  recently  been  called  away  from  our  councils,  — ^ 
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Grant,  G&rfieM,  Arthur,  Logan,  Conkling.  )Iay  their  memories 
be  faithfully  cherished  I  We  also  recall,  with  our  greetings  and 
with  prayer  for  his  rftcovery,  the  iiamfi  of  one  of  our  living  heroes, 
whose  memory  will  be  treasured  in  the  history  botli  of  Kepubli- 
cans  and  of  the  Republic,  the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and 
favorite  child  of  victory,  Thilip  H.  Sheridau. 

ill  the  spirit  of  these  great  leaders,  and  of  our  own  devotion  to 
hunmn  lil>erty,  and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism 
and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Republican 
party,  wc  send  fraternal  congratulations  to  our  fellow- Americans 
of  Bi^azil  upon  their  great  act  uf  emancipation,  which  completed 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  two  American  continents. 
We  earnpstly  hope  that  we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellow- 
oitizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  national  Constitn* 
tiou,  and  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  to  the  autonomy 
reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Conatitntion ;  to  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  oC 
every  lawful  citizen,  ricli  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  Iwrn,  whit«  or 
black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and  to  have  that 
ballot  duly  counted.  Wc  hold  the  free  and  honest  |>opular  ballot, 
and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people,  to  be  the 
foundation  of  our  republican  government,  and  demand  cfTcctivo 
legislation  to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which 
are  the  fountains  of  public  authority.  We  charge  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congi*eAS  owe 
their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal  nnl- 
llBcation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  uncomprominingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  o£ 
protection.  We  protest  against  its  destruction,  as  proposed  by 
the  President  and  his  party.  They  ser%'e  the  interests  of  Europe; 
we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  issue, 
and  confidently  apjKjal  to  the  people  for  their  judgment.  The  pro- 
tecti%'e  system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandonment  has  always 
been  followed  by  disaster  to  all  interests,  except  those  of  the 
usurer  and  the  sheriff-  We  denounce  the  Mills  bill  as  destnictivo 
to  the  general  business,  the  labor,  and  the  farming  interests  of  the 
country,  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  consistent  and  (latriotic  action 
of  the  Republican  representatives  in  Congress  opposing  its  pas- 
sage. We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon 
shall  be  adjujtted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  ade- 
quate protection  to  that  industry.    The  Republican  party  would 
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effect  all  needed  reduction  of  the  national  revcnae  by  repealing  tho 
taxc'B  upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  tux  upon  Bpirita  used  iu  the  art.*i  and  for  niechani- 
cal  puqwses,  and  by  such  revision  of  the  tai-iff  laws  &»  will  tend 
to  check  inijwrts  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people, 
the  production  of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and  re- 
lease from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production,  except 
luxuries,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  If  there 
sluill  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  recjuisite  for  the  wanta 
of  the  government,  we  favor  tlie  entire  rei>eal  of  internal  taxes, 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system,  at 
the  joint  behest  of  the  whiskey  trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introiluction  into  this  country  of 
foreign  contract  labor,  and  of  Chinese  lalwr,  alien  to  our  civilizi^ 
tion  and  our  Constitution,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  existing  laws  against  it,  and  favor  audi  immediate  legial»- 
tion  as  will  exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  ojiposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organ- 
ized in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens,  and  wc  recommend  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people 
by  undue  charges  ou  their  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  their  products  to  market.  We  approve  the  leg- 
islation by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and  unfair 
discriminations  between  the  Stutes. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlera, 
not  aliens,  which  the  liepublican  party  established  in  18(52,  against 
the  jwrsistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  which 
has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  magnificent  de- 
velopment. Tlie  restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land  grants  to 
the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun 
under  Uie  administration  of  President  Arthur,  should  be  con- 
tinued. Wfi  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  restored 
pne  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  th;it  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  nbput  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  uu- 
eanie^l  lands,  origiually  granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ditions insert^^d  by  the  Kepiiblican  party  in  the  original  grants. 
We  charge  the  Democratic  administration  with  failure  to  execute 
the  laws  securing  to  settlers  title  to  their  homesteads,  and  with 
using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  innocent 
settlers  with  tipies  and  jtrosecutions  under  the  false  pretence  of 
sxpoaing  fraud')  acd  vindicating  the  law. 
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The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  baaed  upon 
necessity  ouly,  to  the  end  tliat  they  may  become  States  in  the 
Union ;  therefore,  whenever  the  conditions  of  population,  material 
resources,  public  i2it«Uigence,  and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure  a 
stable  local  government  tlierein,  the  people  of  such  Territories 
should  be  permitted,  as  a  ri};ht  iuherent  in  them,  the  right  to  form 
for  themselves  ooustitutious  and  state  governments,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Pending  the  preparation  for  statohood, 
all  otficers  thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  tt/na  Jide  residents 
and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wiierein  tlicy  ore  to  aerre.  South 
Dakota  should,  of  rights  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State  un- 
der the  constitution  framed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  we 
heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Republican  Senate  in  twice 
passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The  refusal  of  the  Democratic 
House  of  Ropreseutatives,  for  partisan  purposes,  favorably  to  con- 
sider these  bills  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  sacred  American  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government,  and  merifA  tlie  condemnation  of  all 
just  men.  The  pending  bills  in  the  Senate  for  n<!ts  to  enable  the 
people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  ConstitutioiLS  and  establish  state  governments  should  be 
pMeed  without  uimecessary  delay.  The  Republican  party  pledges 
itaelf  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  to  the 
enjoyment  of  self-government  as  States,  such  of  tliem  as  are  now 
qualified  as  soon  aa  possible,  and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come so. 

The  political  power  of  Uie  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories  as 
exercisffd  in  the  past  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no 
longer  to  be  suffered;  therefore  we  pledge  the  Republican  party 
to  appropiiate  legislation  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned,  and  in  f  lu-theranoe 
of  that  end  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  legislation  stringent 
enough  to  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wickedness  of  polygamy. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  it£i  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  per 
tjuuce. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and 
the  ofhcial  the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the 
will  of  the  peopk.  it  is  im[>ortant  that  the  sovereign  and  the  pco- 
|>le  should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the  promoter 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a  free  nation :  there- 
fore the  State  or  Ba(ioa«  or  both  combined,  should  support  freo 
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inatitutioiM  of  learning,  sufficient  to  afford  to  eyery  child  Rowing 
Qp  in  the  land  the  oi^rtunity  of  a  good  commo»-«chool  educ^ 
tion. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  talcen  hj  Coi>* 
grees  in  the  enartmr*nt  of  nuch  Icgifllation  a8  will  best  eeoiire  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  American  merchant  marine ;  and  wo  protest 
agitiiiBt  tlie  paaaage  by  Congress  of  a  f  ree-flhip  bill,  an  calctilat«^d  to 
work  injustice  tn  labor  by  lessening  the  wag^s  of  those  en^jaged 
in  prepai'ing  materials  as  well  as  those  directjy  employed  in  our 
shipyards. 

We  denuLnd  appropriations  for  the  early  reboilding  of  otir  navy; 
for  the  construction  of  coast  fortifications  and  modern  ordnance, 
and  other  approved  modern  nie^nA  of  defence  for  the  protection  o( 
our  defencele^  harbors  and  cities;  for  the  payment  of  just  pen- 
sions to  our  soldiers;  for  necessary  works  of  national  importance 
in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  the  channels  of  internal^  coast- 
wise, and  foreign  commeroe;  fur  the  encouragement  of  tliu  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Atlantict  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States,  aa  well  a« 
for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt.  This  policy  will 
give  employment  to  our  labor;  activity  to  our  various  industries; 
increase  the  security  of  our  country;  promote  trade;  open  new 
and  direct  markets  for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  for  our  country  than 
the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  government's  money,  with- 
out interest,  to  *'pet  banks.** 

TliR  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  administration 
has  been  distinguished  by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice.  liav- 
ing  withdrawn  from  tlie  Senate  all  pendinf^  treaties  effected  by 
Republican  administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens  and 
restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  and  for  its  extension  into  better 
markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any  others  in  their 
stead.  Professing  adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen, 
with  idle  complacency,  the  extension  of  foreign  influence  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere  among  our  neigh- 
bors. It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage  any  Amer- 
ican orgauuuition  for  constructing  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  —  a  work 
of  vital  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America,  and  with  the  islands  and  farther  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  administration  for  it<i  weak 
and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender  of  the  essential  privileges  to  which  our  fishing 
veBseLi  are  entitled  in  Camulian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  ltil8,  the 
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tnclprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830,  and  Uie  comity  of  nations, 
and  which  Canadiftii  tiyhing  vessels  receii-e  in  the  ports  of  the 
Unit'Cd  States.  We  coudeniii  the  ]>olicy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion and  tlie  IVmocratic  majority  in  Congre.ss  towards  our  fisher- 
ies as  unfriendly  and  coiispicnously  unpatriotic,  and  as  tending  to 
destroy  a  valuiibk'  national  industry  and  an  indispensable  resource 
of  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

Ttie  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic»  an<l  imposes  ujion  all  alike  the  same  obligatiou  of  obedience  to 
the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that  citizenship  is  and  must  be  the 
panoply  and  safe^ard  of  him  who  wears  iU  and  protects  him, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil  rightA,  it  should 
and  must  afford  him  protection  at  home,  and  follow  and  protect 
him  abroad,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  party  in  188^1,  and  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  have  deserted  not  only 
the  cause  of  honest  government,  of  sound  finance,  of  free<lom.  of 
purity  of  the  ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted  the  cause  of  r^ 
form  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledgee 
because  they  have  broken  theirs,  nor  because  their  candirlate  hu 
broken  his.  We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration  of  1884.  to  wit : 
"The  reform  of  the  civil  8er^•ioe  auspiciously'  Itegun  under  the 
Republican  administration  should  be  completed  by  the  further 
extension  of  the  reform  system,  already  established  by  law,  to  all 
the  grades  of  the  service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  n])f>uint- 
inent«,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  tiie  object  of  existing  reform 
legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions,  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage,  may  be 
wiftely  and  effectively  avoided." 

The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  can- 
not  V»e  measured  by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congre^  should 
conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be  so  enlarged 
and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that  any  man 
<rho  honorably  wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  innuite 
at  an  almshoujse  or  dependent  upon  private  charity.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  an  overflowing  treasury,  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to 
do  less  for  those  whose  valorous  services  preser\'ed  the  government. 
We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  Cleveland,  in 
his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a 
consideration  of  general  pension  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enunciated,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  of  patriotio  men  of  all  parties,  and  especlully  of  all 
workingmen,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  thruateiiHl  by  Uie  free- 
trade  policy  of  the  present  admiuistratiox)- 
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The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  has  been  explained,  had 
Uft  the  field  opca  for  all  coDtestiinU.  Not  ouly  was  thera 
au  UDiisually  large  uumber  of  **  favorite  sons,"  but  s«veral  pro- 
minent public  men,  who  were  not  brought  forward  as  candi- 
dates by  the  delegates  representing  the  res[>ective  States  of  their 
reaidence^  were  mentioned  an  possible  caudidates  in  case  the  con* 
test  should  be  long  and  the  ditliculty  of  agreeing  upon  a  nomi- 
nee great.  Pervading  the  convention  at  all  times,  up  to  the 
moment  that  a  nomination  was  effected,  was  a  feeling  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Blaine  might  be  presented  in  such  a  way,  at  a 
critical  period,  that  the  convention  would  be  carried  away  by 
an  outburst  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  and  that  he  w^ould  be 
summoned  to  lead  the  party  again  by  a  call  so  vociferous  that 
he  could  not  decline.  Mr.  Blaine  gave  no  countenance  nor  help 
to  this  movement.  At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  having 
learned  that  soiue  of  his  indiecrcet  friends  were  making  unau- 
thorized use  of  his  name,  and  were  assuming  to  declare  what 
he  would  do  in  certain  contingencies,  Hr.  Blaine  requested  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Trilnine "  to  say 
that  all  rumors  "  pretending  to  give  letters  or  dispatches  from 
him  or  any  of  his  party  touching  political  topics  uf  any  kind 
may  be  promptly  discredited  unless  signed  by  Mr.  Blaine  him- 
self;" and,  further,  that  he  had  written  nothing  concerning 
the  pre.sidential  Dominations  except  the  two  published  letters 
from  Florence  and  Paris,  and  that  he  had  huld  no  correspoud- 
ence  of  any  kind  with  any  one  on  political  subjects.  Eveu 
this  did  not  prevent  many  men  from  thinking  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  most  probftble  outcome  of  the 
contest.  Some  of  the  delegates  persisted  in  voting  for  him 
from  first  to  last;  and  a  Blaine  stampede  was  the  event  which 
the  whole  country  expected.  But  the  titling  moment  for  it 
never  came,  ond  the  judgment  of  the  cooler  members  of  the 
couvcntion  was  against  it  at  all  times,  chiefly  because  they  saw, 
what  Mr.  Blaine  had  said  so  clearly,  that  he  could  not  honor- 
ably accept  the  nomination,  even  if  it  were  thrust  upon  him. 

The  first  vote  for  a  candidata  showed  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  concentration.  Senator  John  Slierman,  who  led  all  other 
candidates,  had  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  iiuml>er 
necessary  to  nominate.  Judge  Gresham,  the  next  on  the  listy 
had  less  than  half  as  many  as  Mr.  Sherman,  and  nut  one  of  the 
delegates  from  hif»  own  State  of  Indiana  was  among  his  sup- 
porters.    The  votes  were   divided  among  thirteen  caudidatea, 
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and  evea  on  the  fourth  trial  the  number  had  been  reduced 
only  to  ten.  How  grt-atly  the  voteti  were  swiltered  may  be 
seen  from  the  statement  that,  on  the  tirst  vote  for  a  candidate^ 
Senator  Sherman  received  more  or  lesa  support  from  twenty- 
three  States  and  Territories^  Judge  Greaham  from  twenty-three, 
Mr.  Harrison  from  twenty-three,  Mr.  Alger  from  twenty,  Mr. 
Allison  from  nineteen,  Mr.  Depew  from  sixteen,  and  Mr. 
Blaine  from  thirteen.  Only  nine  States  of  the  Union  gave  a 
solid  vote  to  any  candidate,  and  five  of  the  nine  presented 
''favorite  sons'*  as  candidates. 

The  session  of  the  convention  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  began  on  June  19.  The  platform 
was  adopted  on  the  2l8t.  Two  votes  for  a  presidential  can- 
didate were  taken  on  the  22d,  three  on  the  23d,  and  three  on 
the  25th  (the  24th  was  Sunday).  The  history  of  former  con- 
ventions was  repeated  ;  the  lending  candidate  did  not  greatly 
increase  hia  vote,  and  a  concentration  took  place  grailually 
upon  one  who  had  at  the  beginning  a  small  but  a  compact  and 
aggressive  body  of  followers.  General  I:$enjamin  Hurrison,  of 
Indiana,  was  nominated  upon  the  eighth  vote.  The  result  on 
each  of  the  votes  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Jobs  Sbvrvuu),  Ohio  .... 
WalCarQ- OreahAtii,  lodlftna  . 
ClHumcvy  M.  Depew,  N««  Tor^ 
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WHtUm  W.  rhrlpm,  \«ir  J«nay 
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Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Pre- 
sident on  the  first  vote.  He  received  591  votes  to  119  for 
William  Waltur  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  103  for  William  0. 
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Bradley,  of  Kentucky ;  11  for  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  Kiaate 

sippi ;  and  1  for  Walter  F.  Thomas,  of  Texas. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  from  the  floor, 
at  the  cloae  of  the  proceedingB  of  the  conveutiou,  was  adopted 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote :  -— 

The  first  concern  of  all  good  government  is  the  virtue  and 
sobriety  of  the  people,  and  the  purity  of  their  homes.  The  Repub- 
lican partj'  cordially  eynipathizes  w^ith  alt  wise  and  well-directed 
etfurLs  for  the  proiuotiou  of  temperance  and  morality. 

A  convention  of  n  party  which  adopted  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can was  held  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  August.  It  waa 
attended  by  liiO  delegates,  of  whom  6o  represented  New  York, 
and  15  were  from  Ciilifornia.  On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
vention a  contest  which  had  divided  the  meeting  from  the  first 
lod  to  a  split,  and  all  the  nienihers  except  those  from  New 
York  and  California  soccdcd  and  held  a  convention  of  their 
own.  The  issue  which  broke  up  the  convention  was  the  appor- 
tionment of  votes.  The  two  States  most  strongly  represented 
desired  that  each  delegate  should  have  one  vote,  while  the 
minority  insisted  upon  the  usual  rule  of  other  conventionfi, 
that  the  State  or  the  Congressional  district  should  be  the  unit 
for  voting  power,  rather  than  the  individual  delegate.  The 
wcedera  from  the  convention  made  no  nominations.  The  New 
Y^ork  and  California  members  who  were  left  completed  their 
work,  not  without  some  friction.  They  nominated  for  President 
Jamea  Langdnu  Curtis,  of  New  Y'"ork,  and  for  Vice-President 
James  K.  Greer,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Greer  subsequently  declined 
the  nomination. 

The  following  platform  wa!i  adopted  :  — 

Renfilvfd,  That  all  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  are  politicidly  equals 
(except  as  p-ovidod  by  tlie  Constitution),  and  all  are  entitled  to, 
and  should  receive,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws. 

Refolvfdi  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  federal  and  state  governments  from 
conferring  upon  any  person  the  right  to  vote  unless  such  person  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

liesolved.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
American  industries  of  every  clasH  and  kind,  and  declare  that  the 
assumed  issue  "  Prot^tion  "  vx,  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  fraud  and  a 
snare.  The  best  "  protection  "  is  that  which  protects  the  labor 
and  life  blood  of  the  republic  from  the  degrading  competition  with 
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and  cont&mination  by  imported  foreigners ;  and  the  most  dangeiv 
ous  **  free  trade  "  is  that  in  paupers,  criminals,  communiats,  and  an- 
archists, in  which  the  balance  has  always  been  against  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  erila  of  unrestricted  foreign  im- 
migration is  the  reduction  of  the  wageb  of  tlie  American  working- 
man  and  working*woman  to  the  level  of  the  underfed  and  under^ 
paid  labor  of  foreign  countries  ;  therefore 

Risolvfd,  That  we  demand  that  no  immigrant  shall  bo  admitted 
into  the  United  States  without  a  passport  obtained  from  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  the  port  from  which  he  sails;  that  no  pass]>ort 
shall  be  issued  to  any  pauper,  criminal,  or  insane  person,  or  to  any 
person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  consul,  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  desirable  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  for  each  immi- 
grant passport  there  shall  lie  collected  by  the  consul  issuing  the 
same  tlie  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  by  him  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  tlie  United  States. 

Rtnohedj  That  the  present  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  unconditionally  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  soil  of  America  should  l»elong  to  Americans; 
that  no  alien  non-resident  should  l>e  }>ermitted  to  own  real  estate 
in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  realty  possessions  of  the  resi- 
dent alien  should  be  limited  in  value  and  area. 

Resfilved,  That  no  flag  shall  float  on  any  public  buildings,  muni- 
cipal, state,  or  national,  in  the  United  States,  except  the  numici- 
pal,  state,  or  national  flag  of  the  United  States,  —  the  flag  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Resolved,  That  we  reassert  the  American  principles  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  religious  worship  and  belief,  the  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state;  and  we  oppose  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  or  property  to  any  church,  or  institution  adminis- 
tered by  a  church.  We  maintain  that  all  church  property  should 
be  subject  to  taxation. 

The  canvass  which  followeil  the  nomination  of  candidates 
presented  no  remarkable  features  until  a  short  time  before  the 
election.  Political  clubs  took  somewhat  unusual  prominence 
in  the  contest.  They  were  enabled  to  make  their  work  more 
etfective  by  forming  state  and  national  leagues,  and  thus  gain- 
ing the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  organized  and  con- 
certed effort. 

The  tarifi'  was  the  great  issue.  It  was  the  chief  topic  upon 
which  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  dwelt  in  their 
res[>ective  lott-ers  of  acceptance.  It  was  the  subject  discussed 
from  the  Btuuip  and  iu  the  party  journals.     The  Dumocrata 
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distinctly  pledged  themsolves  that,  if  Ihey  should  gnin  full  con- 
trol of  the  government^  they  would  reduce  Iho  tariff,  taking  (or 
genenil  principles  in  the  method  of  reduction  the  aysteiu 
sketched  by  the  '*  Mills  bill.''  The  Republictuis,  on  the  other 
hand,  committed  themselves  unre^ervfdly  by  a  declaration  that 
they  would  sweep  away  the  whole  internal  revenue  system  be- 
fore they  'would  abandon  any  part  of  the  protective  duties  oa 
imports.  The  public  discussion  was  earnest.  There  were, 
however,  prior  to  the  election  itaelf,  no  decided  indicationa 
liow  the  battle  was  going  to  result.  Although  euch  side  pro- 
fessed conlidence  that  it  would  win  from  the  enemy  electoral 
votes  of  States  not  counted  as  doubtful,  there  was  little  real 
expectation  on  either  side  of  such  a  result.  The  Democrats 
■were  evidently  sure  of  the  entire  Southern  vote ;  and  the  Re- 
publicans had  no  fear  of  losing  any  Northern  Stale,  except  Con- 
necticut, iJew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  Upon  these 
States,  therefore,  roost  of  the  energy  of  both  parties  was  con- 
centrated. 

Two  weeks  before  the  election  a  strange  incident  occurred, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it  —  for  no  doubt  it  had  a  cer- 
tain iufliience  in  the  election  — shows  how  highly  wrought  was 
political  feeling  at  that  time.  A  correspondence  was  published 
between  a  person,  who  adopted  the  fictitious  name  of  Charles 
F.  Murchison,  and  Lord  Sackville,  the  Hritish  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. The  false  Murchison  rupreBcntod  himself  to  be  a  former 
British  subject,  now  naturalized  as  an  American,  but  cherishmg 
a  love  for  the  mother  country,  and  asking  Lord  Sackville's  ad- 
vice as  to  how  ha  should  vote  at  the  coming  election.  The 
incautious  reply  of  Lord  Sackville,  who  fell  into  a  trap  set 
for  him,  implied,  though  it  gave  no  direct  advice,  that  a  vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  would  be  ralher  more  friendly  to 
England  than  one  for  Mr.  Harrison.  The  correspondence  was 
puliliahed  on  Octolx^r  24.  The  Repuhlicnna  seized  upon  it  as 
confirming  what  they  had  insisted  u[>on,  when  tiiscUjHsing  the 
Mills  bill,  that  the  Democratic  tariff  policy  was  gooil  for  Eng- 
]and*s  interest,  but  bad  for  America.  The  President  quickly 
perceived  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  incident,  and  took 
his  measures  acconlingly.  The  view  was  taken  that  tlie  advioe 
given  by  Lord  Sackville  was  an  interference  by  a  foreign  min- 
ister with  the  internal  politics  of  this  country,  —  n  repetition 
on  a  small  scale  of  the  impertinence  of  Citizen  Genet  during 
the  administration  of  WasLington.      The  attention  of  Lord 
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Salifibury  was  called  to  the  matter;  and  when  the  British  pre- 
mier failed  to  regard  Lord  Sackville's  indiscretion  as  a  serious 
offence,  if  indeed  he  regarded  it  as  an  od'enoe  at  all,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  the  British  miiiisler  V»o  informed  that  he  wa« 
no  longer  persona  grata,  and  that  liia  passports  should  be  given 
to  him.  The  incident  was  variously  regarded  at  the  time. 
Some  deemed  the  whole  alfuir  nn  amusing  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  magnify  what  is  really  insignificant  when  nn  elec- 
tion is  pending.  Those  who  took,  oratfect-ed  to  tiike,  a  serious 
view  of  the  matter,  vented  their  indignation,  according  tu  the 
party  to  wliich  they  respectively  belonged,  upon  the  sharp  pol- 
itician who  prepared  a  pitfall  for  the  diplomatist,  or  upon  the 
minister,  who,  they  said,  had  revealed  the  partiality  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  represented  for  one  of  the  two  parties.  Oreat  Brit- 
ain took  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Sackville  so  seriously  that  it 
refused  to  appoint  another  minister  until  after  the  close  of  Mr, 
Cleveland's  adminifitration. 

The  number  of  States  participating  in  the  election  was,  as 
iu  1884,  thirty -eight.  The  Democmtti  carried  the  entire  South, 
together  with  tlie  States  of  Connecticut  and  Xew  Jeri:*ey.  The 
other  States  of  the  Nortli,  including  the  doubtful  States  of 
JJew  York  and  Indiana,  chose  liepuhHcan  electors.  The  pop- 
ular and  electoral  vot<^  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  statement  of  the  popular  vote  is  that  printed  iu  Apple- 
tons*  **  Annual  Cyclopsedia  "  for  1888.  It  ditfers  slightly  in 
the  vote  of  several  States  from  that  given  in  McPhers(tn*B 
"Handbook  of  Politics,"  nnd  in  the  New  York  "Tribune 
Almanac,"  edited  by  Mr.  McPherson.  A  comparison  of  the 
totals  is  printed  on  the  next  page.  The  returns  were  "  offi- 
cial "  in  each  case;  the  reason  why  they  do  not  agree  does 
not  appear.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  return  in  the  one 
case  is  that  of  the  vote  for  the  leading  elector  on  each  ticket, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  average  vote  for  all  the  electors  on 
each  ticket  respectively.  This  is  apparently  not  the  true 
explanation.  The  aggregate  difference  between  the  two  state- 
ments is  not  largo. 

There  are  other  returns  which  dilTor  from  both  of  thoeft 
given.  Possibly  they  also  may  have  been  obtained  from  "  offi- 
cial "  sourcea.  The  discrejiancies  are  not  important,  but  they 
illustrate  the  difhculty  of  obtaining  exact  statistics  when  the 
ultimate  authority  varies  its  reply  to  the  same  question. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  following  this  election  was  ths 
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first  to  take  place  under  the  act  of  Ft'bruary  3,  1887^  and  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  government  under  the  Conslitiition 
which  was  regulated  hy  a  general  law,  and  did  not  require  pre- 
vious concurrent  action  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  tho 
time  being.  The  joint  convention  for  counting  the  votes  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repreftentativea  on  Febr\wry 
13.  1889.  The  proceedings  were  devoid  of  striking  incident. 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  called  att<;iition  to  a  uliglit  deviation 
from  the  precise  requirements  of  the  law.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Ingalls,  the  President  pro  tevtpore  of  the  Senate,  who  preside*!, 
did  not  '*  call  for  objections,  if  any,*'  after  the  reading  of  each 
certificate,  as  directed  by  section  four  of  the  law  (see  p.  454). 
The  official  report  of  the  proceedings  does  not  stat*  whether  or 
not  the  presiding  officer  changed  his  method  after  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter.  When  the  vote  of  Indiana  was  reported, 
the  vote  of  the  President-elect's  own  State,  there  was  applause, 
which  was  quickly  suppressed.  Mr.  Mander^on,  the  first  of 
tho  Senate  tellers,  reported  tho  state  of  the  vote  in  detail,  and 
in  a  summary  ;  the  presiding  oflicer  repeated  tlie  summary,  and 
added  a  form\ila,  drawn  from  the  law,  that  this  announcement 
of  the  state  of  the  vote  "  is,  by  law,  a  sufficipnt  declaration  *' 
that  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  hud  been 
elected  President,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Vice-President,  for  the  ensuing  term. 
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The  victory  of  the  Republicans,  although  narrow,  was  com- 
plete, A  safe  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  was  aiippleraentetl 
by  a  meagre  majority  in  both  Housea  of  Congrcsa.  A  factional 
quarrel  among  the  Democrats  of  Delaware  tlirew  the  legisla- 
iure  of  that  State  into  the  hands  of  the  Kepuhlicana,  -who  thus 
regained  the  one  Senator,  lost  in  Virginia,  needed  to  give  them 
ascendency  in  the  upper  house.  The  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  was  so  closely  divided  between  the  two  parties  as  to  give 
some  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  certain  Democratic  gov- 
ernors in  southern  States  would  revise  and  amend  the  returns 
for  CnngreRsmen,  and  withhold  certificates  from  candidates  who 
apparently  had  received  a  plurality  of  votes.  In  one  case  only 
did  a  governor  assume  authority  to  pass  judicially  upon  the 
county  returns,  and  his  act  was  not  Gufhcient  to  overcome  the 
Republican  majority.  The  victorious  party  felt  itself  returned 
permanently  to  power  in  the  country  ;  and  the  exultant  re- 
mark was  commonly  made  that,  *'  if  we  behave  ourselves  well," 
the  KepublicaUB  could  not  be  shaken  from  their  hold  upon  the 
government  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  four  years'  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison  which  followed 
was  a  period  of  as  bitter  party  strife  as  the  country  has  ever 
Been.  It  was  crowded  with  events  that  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  ensuijig  election.  The  Kepublicans  proceeded  to 
carry  through  their  measures  with  perfect  confidence  that  they 
had  the  people  Iwhind  them  ;  the  Democrats  waged  an  aggres- 
aive  and  unrelenting  war  upon  them.  In  the  end  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  dominant  party  had  exposed  itf^elf  to  attack  at 
too  many  poinU.  The  favor  of  the  people  was  withdrawn 
■when  the  administration  was  at  its  mid-point,  and  given  to  the 
opposition  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the  close  of  the 
four  yeara  the  control  of  every  department  uf  the  govumnn-'ut, 
except  the  judicial,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrata, 
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where  it  had  not  been  placed  since  the  election   of  James 
Buclmiian  in  185(). 

When  tho  ii^fty-Hrst  Congress  met,  in  December^  1880,  the 
extremely  email  Kepuhlican  majority  in  the  Uouae  of  Hepre- 
sentatives,  as  electeti  in  18S8,  was  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  five  merul)ers  from  newly  admitted  States.  The  two  parties 
had  been  engaged  in  a  competition  for  tho  favor  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  clnnioring  for  admission  to  the  Union.  For 
several  years  liepublicans  had  urged  the  passage  of  an  ena- 
bling  act  for  Dakota.  The  Democrats,  knowing  that  the  pro- 
posed new  State  would  be  against  them,  had  prevented  its 
admission  until  tho  Territory  became  populous  enough,  as  it 
was  territorially  large  enough,  to  claim  division,  and  admission 
as  two  States.  Then  the  Democrats  proposed  to  offset  the 
two  Dakotds  by  admitting  at  tho  same  time  Washington  and 
Montana,  both  of  which  they  expected  to  control.  The  Re- 
publicans feared  that  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Washing- 
ton and  Montana  —  which  they  knew  would  be  futile  in  any 
event  —  would  insure  their  becoming  Democratic  States.  Ac- 
jcordingly  they  gave  their  support  to  the  "omnibus"  bill, 
which  became  a  law  in  February,  1889.  All  four  of  tho 
States  were  carried  by  the  Republicans  at  the  first  election, 
and  added  eight  votes  to  the  strength  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  and  five  —  South  Dakota  elected  two  members — to 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  after  these  five  votes  were  added,  the  majority  in  tho 
House  was  still  too  small  to  be  effective.  The  chance  absence 
of  a  few  members  might  easily  convert  it  into  a  minority. 
Moreover,  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  —  to  that  time  — 
uniform  interpretation  of  the  quorum  clause  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion rendered  a  narrow  majority  powerless  for  affirmative 
action  in  the  face  of  determined  "  filibustering." 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  who  was  chosen  Speaker, 
had  long  held  two  views  directly  opposed  to  accepted  parlia- 
mentary law.  He  maintained  that  the  vote  of  a  member  was 
not  tlie  only  method  of  revealing  his  presence  in  the  House  as 
A  pttrt  of  a  constitutional  quorum  ;  that  the  House  itself,  or 
the  Speaker  as  the  organ  of  the  House,  might  take  cognizance 
of  his  physical  presence  and  count  him  as  a  present  member. 
Under  the  previously  accepted  theory,  the  ruling  party  could 
pass  no  motion  if,  not  mustering  a  full  quorum  of  its  own 
members,  the  oppoaitioa  unanimously  refused  to  vote.     Mr. 
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Speaker  Reed  acted  upon  hiB  own  theory,  prior  to  the  adop. 
tion  uf  any  rules,  by  counting  ax  presvut  non-voting  membera 
who  were  otherwiiM  taking  {>art  in  the  proceedings.  The  other 
point  whereon  ho  ditlcred  from  earlier  parliftmentAry  authori- 
ties was  tliat  of  dilatory  motions.  Cungrosa  had  long  before 
limited  the  "  freedom  of  debate  **  by  a  rule  wliich  restricted  a 
member's  right  t4i  occupy  the  floor  on  any  motion  to  the  space 
of  one  hour.  It  had  limited  bin  right  to  make  motions  by  the 
"  previous  question."  But  it  had  left  open  for  his  use  certain 
privileged  motions  wiiich,  made  alternately  and  decided  in 
each  case  by  a  roll-call,  would  put  a  complete  and  indefinite 
slop  to  public  business.  The  Speaker  proposed  a  new  code  of 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  which  included  a  recognition 
of  the  right  to  *' count  a  quorum/'  on  absolute  prohibition  of 
dUatory  motions,  and  some  minor  amendments  of  the  current 
parliamentary  law.  The  code  was  debated  with  great  asperity, 
but  was  finally  odopted  by  a  party  vote.  It  made  the  majority 
masters  of  the  House,  and  enabled  them  to  pass  measures  which 
never  would  have  been  brought  to  a  vote  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. It  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  Speaker  in  the 
condact  of  biieinesfi,  and  to  his  control  over  legif^lation.  Mr, 
Speaker  Reed's  strong  will  and  undaunted  courage,  in  enfor- 
cing his  new  niles  against  violent  opposition,  earned  for  him 
with  the  Democratic  members  the  title  of  *'  Czar,"  Not  a  few 
of  them  a<lmitttid  that  his  position  was  sound  and  logical, 
while  they  cojidomned  his  forceful  maintenance  of  it.  The 
Republicans  applaudftJ  ;  and  the  whole  country  saw  afterward 
that  it  was  upon  him,  far  more  than  upon  any  other  person,^ 
that  the  responsibility  rested  for  things  done  and  left  undone 
by  the  Fifty-lirst  Congress. 

The  Republicans  pr'jceeded,  promptly  and  mercilessly,  to 
decide  contested  elections  by  ejecting  Democrats  and  giving 
the  places  to  members  of  their  own  party,  tlius  increasing  their 
eflective  majority.  The  fact  that  the  number,  both  of  con- 
tested seats  and  of  members  displaced,  was  unusually  large 
they  explained  by  asserting  that  fraud  had  been  unusxially  rife 
in  the  elections  and  returns.  The  opposition  accused  the  nia«-| 
jority  of  using  its  power  to  override  and  reverse  the  will  of 
the  people  expressed  at  the  polls.  In  many  cases  the  Demo- 
crats refusc«l  to  answer  to  their  names  when  the  resolutions 
unseating  their  members  were  put  to  vote  ;  some  of  them  were 
ooonted,  though  not  voting,  to  make  up  the  quorum. 
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Both  parties  were  committed,  by  platform  and  by  the  pro- 
miaes  of  their  oLtididatefi  aud  leaders^  to  a  revision  of  cu&tuma 
duties  A  large  part  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  a  tarilf  bill.  It  \va«  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chairiiiau  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in 
April ;  was  [ussed  by  the  Honee  of  Kepresentutives  in  May  ; 
was  paiised  by  the  Senate  in  September ;  and,  after  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  ditferences  between  the  two  Houses  by  a  confer- 
ence committee,  wa£  sent  to  ttko  President^  by  whom  it  was 
si^ueil  on  tlie  1st  of  October.  The  act  waa  popularly  styled 
the  *'  McKinley  Bill/'  and  as  such  played  a  great  part  in  the 
political  events  of  the  next  three  years.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  lighten  the  burden  borne  by  the  people  by  remov- 
ing altogether  the  duty  ou  tiugnr,  the  article  motiit  productive 
of  reveuue  of  all  commodities  entered  at  the  custom-houses, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  system  of  '*  protection  " 
more  thorough  by  raising  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  foreign  arti- 
cles wliich,  under  the  previous  tariff,  could  compate  success- 
fully witli  similar  articles  of  domestic  production.  The  Amei^ 
ican  sugar-planters  were  compensated  for  the  withdrawal  of 
InriJf  protection  by  means  of  a  bounty  on  their  production. 
The  Tariif  Act  of  1890  went  beyond  any  previous  measure  of 
the  kind  in  its  levy  of  duty  on  agricultural  productions  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  avowed  intention  of  its  partisans 
was  to  give  the  farmer  protection  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  McKinley  Act  aroused  the  unmeasured 
oppo.silion  of  the  Democrats,  who  could  find  no  words  ade- 
quate to  exprejis  their  detestation  of  it,  and  of  what  they 
denounced  as  tlie  Ixid  faith  of  the  Republicans.  In  their  view 
the  people  had  demanded  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  had  given  the  Ri>publican  party  a  commission  to  cnrry  out 
their  will.  That  party  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  making  the  reduction  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  the  protec- 
tive system  and  to  the  manufacturers.  Now,  eo  the  Democrats 
declared,  the  party  in  power  had  violated  its  pledge  by  bring- 
ing forward  a  proposition  in  which  increases  of  the  rates  of 
duty  were  fur  more  numerous  than  reductions.  But  the  Re- 
publicans were  unmoved  by  the  criticism,  and  persisted  ia 
their  course.  Some  of  their  leaders  made  no  secret  of  au  opin- 
ion that  the  measure  was  too  radical.  In  ]>articular,  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  expresseii  the  opinion  openly, 
aud    directed    attention  to  the   fact  that  while  the   bill   was 
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professedly  drawn  in  the  int«re«t  of  agriculture,  it  would  not 
upeii  any  foreign  market  to  American  flour  and  pork*  Hia 
influence  was  nufficient  to  Eecuro  the  adoption  by  the  Seuato 
of  an  amondmont,  afterward  concurred  in  by  the  House,  au' 
thoriziiig  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  providing  foi 
the  admission  of  AraericAn  product,  at  favorable  rates  of  duty, 
into  the  countries  with  which  the  treaties  might  be  concluded. 
It  may  he  remarked  here  that  many  such  treaties  were  negoti- 
ated under  the  terms  of  the  McKinley  Act,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  they  were .  denounced  by  the  Democroto  in 
their  national  platform  ;  and  during  the  ensuing  administra- 
tion tlie  authorization  of  such  treaties  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
treaties  tliomsclves  were  abrogated. 

Another  most  important  measure  of  this  session  was  the 
net  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  The  history  of  this  legi.slution,  ami  indee<J  of 
the  whole  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  siU'cr  during  tho 
adrainistnition  of  President  Harrison,  is  most  interesting. 
But,  save  that  the  act  above  mentioned  served  for  the  time 
being  to  keep  the  Republican  party  together,  it  had  no  dis- 
tinct bearing  upon  the  election  of  the  next  President,  and 
therefore  the  record  of  what  was  done,  and  prevented,  in 
reference  to  silver,  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter, 

A  third  measure,  which  never  became  a  law,  did  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  election  >  namely,  the  bill  to  regulate  na- 
tional elections,  styled  by  the  Dcmocmte  the  *'  Force  Bill." 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  tho 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress;  itfsiled  in  the  Senate 
at  the  second  session  through  tho  defection  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Republican  senators  who  favored  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  It  was  well  understood,  and  indeed  not  concealed, 
that  there  was  a  temporary  alliance  between  these  senatoiVj 
and  tho  Democrats.  Some  of  the  Democratic  senators  showed 
at  the  time  a  toleration  toward  tho  silver  movement  which 
they  did  not  manifest  before  nor  afterwani. 

The  McKinley  tariff  act  went  into  effect  just  before  the 
general  congressional  elections  of  November,  1890,  The 
Democrats  had  succeeded  in  making  it  exceedingly  unpopular 
even  before  it  was  finally  passed  ;  and  they  followed  up  its 
enactment  vnih  vigorous  assaults  upon  its  promoters,  and  en- 
ergetic efforts  to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  detrimental 
to  their  intereata.     Success  was   comparatively  easy,  for  tbft.. 
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incrcAfio  of  duty  on  certain  articles  of  comraon  consumption 
was  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  retail  price.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  exact  influence  of  this  event  and  that 
in  bringing  about  a  political  rcvulnion^  and  while  thero  can  be 
no  doubt  that  otlicr  acts  of  the  Hopublican  party  contributed 
their  share  toward  its  overthrow,  certainly  the  quick  popular 
condemnation  of  the  taritf  act  was  the  most  potent  agent  in 
determining  the  result  of  the  cotigressionnl  election  in  1890. 
The  Kepublicans  were  overwhelmed  at  the  polls.  They  lost 
more  than  one  half  of  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  the  Democrata  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  a 
three-fourths  majority.  The  sixteen  Southern  States,  return- 
ing 1121  members,  elected  but  three  Republicans.  Even  Now 
England  returned  a  majority  of  Democratic  members.  A 
highly  significant  feature  of  this  election  was  the  great  stride 
made  by  the  party  which  hud  begun  its  existence  as  the 
"  Farmers'  Alliance,"  but  which  now  became  known  as  tlie 
"People's  Tarty,"  or  "Populists."  In  several  of  the  West- 
eru  St^ites  tlii?  party  made  a  brave  showing  as  an  independent 
organization,  maintaining  a  separate  existence  and  voting  for 
its  own  candidates.  In  others  it  allied  itself  with  the  Demo- 
crata.  It  succeeded  in  electing  nine  members  of  the  House  of 
Keprcsoutatives,  and  hold  such  a  strong  position  iu  the  legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  as  to  be  able  to  send  two 
members  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  situation  eslabliahcd  by  the  elections  of  1890 
changed  but  slightly  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  The 
conditions  were  of  course  not  favorable  to  legislation,  and  tlie 
Democrats  wisely  attempted  nothing  beyond  proptwing  amend- 
ments of  the  tariff.  The  few  elections  which  took  place  in 
1891  did  not  indicate  that  the  Republicans  had  regained  the 
ground  lost  the  year  before ;  but  they  did  show  Bome  recovery, 
and  gave  the  party  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  succeed  in  the 
coming  contest.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  gave 
evidence  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  tlie  Republican  party.  The 
local  elections  in  New  York  State,  and  the  annual  election  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  were  still  more  encour- 
aging to  them.  Indeed,  a  peculiar  situation  developed  itself 
about  a  year  before  the  presidential  election.  The  activo 
politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  were  opposed  to  the  lead- 
ing candidates.  On  the  Democratic  side  they  attributed  tins 
loss  of  the  election  in  1888  to  Mr.  Cleveland  *i  forcing  tho 
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tariff  issue;  and,  although  the  popular  judgment  bad  eeemed 
to  be  reversed  in  1800,  they  were  still  afraid  to  nppeal  to  the 
people  for  a  fresh  verdict  on  the  question  of  protection  or  free 
trade.  Moreover,  Mr,  Clevelaud  himself  was  not  and  bad 
never  been  personally  popular  with  the  men  who  managed 
caucuses  and  conventions.  Most  important  of  all,  as  it  then 
seemed,  there  was  a  factional  division  of  the  party  in  New 
York.  Governor  David  B.  Hill  was  in  control  of  the  party 
machinery.  He  was  himself  an  avowed  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  ho  was  accused  of  having 
defeated  the  Democratic  electors  in  New  York  in  1888,  while 
securing  his  own  election  as  governor.  The  electoral  vote  of 
New  York  was  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  inexpediency  of  nominating  foi 
President  a  man  who  was  represented  to  be  foredoomed  to 
defeat  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  gained  popularity 
in  his  own  party,  either  with  the  politicians  or  with  the  com- 
mon |ieopIe.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  friction  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Blaine,  his  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Mr. 
Blaine's  devoted  partisans  were,  for  that  reason,  against  the 
nomination  of  the  President  for  a  second  term,  without  know- 
ing tlie  cause  of  unpleasantness  nor  the  merits  of  the  caS8» 
The  President  hud  won  the  esteem  of  his  party  by  his  admi 
istration,  but  to  himself  he  had  atUiched  no  large  body  of 
personal  admirers  and  adherents.  ^Nevertheless  there  was  a 
general  expectation  that  he  would  be  again  a  candidate.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  party  may  be  best  described  as  one  of 
indifference.  The  rack  and  Hie  of  the  party  were  not  opfKised 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  as  were  many  of  the  loaders,  nor  were  thej 
eager  for  his  nomination  for  a  second  term.  The  opponents  of 
the  President  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  tliis  condition  of 
the  public  mind,  and  organized  to  defeat  him.  They  turned, 
of  courBe,  to  Mr.  Hlaine  as  the  natural  candidote  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  that  gentleman  disconcerted  them  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  in  February,  1892,  announcing  that  he  was  not  a 
candidate.  Had  there  been  no  other  reason  for  the  decision, 
Mr.  Blaine's  health  was  seriously  and  permanently  impaired. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  field  left  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison no  man  of  suflicient  strength  and  prominence  to  make 
headway  against  him,  and,  although  they  continued  to  prot-est 
•gainst  his  nomination  to  the  last,  their  defeat  was  inevitable. 
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The  campaign  opened  with  a  startling  event.  On  January 
26t  almost  as  Boon  as  the  call  for  the  Democratic  national 
convention  had  been  iaaued,  the  New  Vork  Demociutic  state 
committee  colled  the  state  convention  to  choose  the  delegates, 
to  meet  on  the  22<l  of  February,  —  four  full  months  before  the 
national  convention.  The  hand  of  Governor  Hill  was  seen 
clearly  in  this  action.  The  pliin  was,  and  it  was  subsequently 
carried  out,  to  choose  a  full  delegidion  to  Chicago  pledgetl  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Hill  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Cleveland.  A  chorus  ol 
indignant  protest  against  the  **  snap  convention  "  was  raised  at 
once  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends,  who  organized,  not  to  control 
that  convention,  which  would  be  hopeless  while  all  the  party 
machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  to  send  another 
delegation  to  Chicago  representing,  as  they  asserted,  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State.  Those  who  joined  in 
this  anti-Hilt  movement  were  known  popularly  as  '*  anti- 
snapperu.'' 

During  the  spring  months  the  delegates  to  the  several  con- 
ventions were  chosen.  On  the  Republican  side  the  party 
elections  were  largely  in  favor  of  General  Harrison.  Never- 
theless, the  number  of  uninstructed  delegates  was  so  large  that 
his  success  was  by  no  means  assured.  The  Democratic  state 
and  district  conventions  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  It  was  evident  that,  unless  the  Hill  delegation 
from  New  York  could  rule  the  national  convention  by  fear, 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  receive  far  more  than  the  necessary  two 
thirds  on  the  first  vote. 

The  convention  period  was  a  time  of  great  excitement, 
despite  the  fact  which  all  could  see,  save  those  who  would 
not  sec,  that  the  nominations  were  preilutennined.  In  the 
case  of  General  Harrison,  and  equally  so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  determined  and  bitter  antagonism  was  manifested 
to  the  evident  choice  of  a  majority  of  delegates  until  the  very 
end.  The  opponents  of  the  Frnsidcnt  endeavored  to  rally 
around  Mr.  ISlaine,  but  his  letter  declining  to  be  a  candidate 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  success.  Although  he  added  nothing 
to  that  letter  and  took  nothing  away  from  it,  yet  some  of  his 
adherents  declared  that  he  would  not  refuse  a  nomination  if 
tendered  to  him.  But  others  of  his  oldest  and  stanchest 
friends,  who  had  become  partisans  of  Mr.  Harrison,  after  Mr. 
Blaine's  withdrawal,  insisted  that  the  Sccretaxry  of  State  would 
not  and  could  not  bo  a  coudidutti.     TUreo   days   before  the 
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meeting  of  tbe  Republican  convention  Mr.  Blaine  sufidenly 
resigned  from  the  Cnbintt.  Ilia  act  threw  tbe  whole  country 
into  a  condition  of  amazed  and  wondering  bewilderment. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  the  relations  between  the  Preu- 
dent  and  the  Secretary  become  intolerable  ?  Had  the  Secret- 
tary  changed  his  int«ntion  not  to  be  a  candidate  ?  Uad  his 
health  at  last  broken  down  ?  An  authoritatire  answer  to  the 
seriea  of  questions  has  never  been  given.  Kvery  one  who 
discussed  it  believed  that  the  act  of  resigiiation  and  the  time 
choaen  for  it  had  a  direct  connection  with  the  approach  of  the 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention.  But  since 
it  was  as  easy  to  give  the  interpretation  that  Mr.  Blaine  pur- 
posed retiring  from  public  life,  as  to  deem  his  purpostMJ  resig* 
nation  a  mark  of  willingness  again  to  enter  the  field,  the 
startling  change  in  the  situation  gave  no  help  to  the  opponent* 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  nor  did  it  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  an 
attempt  to  nominate  Mr.  Blaine.  It  simply  added  to  the  pr^ 
vailing  confusion. 

The  Kt^publicAu  convention  met  at  Minneapolis,  June  7, 
1R92.  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Kassett,  of  New  York,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Governor  William  McKinlcy,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  the 
permanent  president.  The  drafting  of  the  platform  was  » 
difficult  task,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  partisans  of  silver 
money  that  the  party  should  make  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
free  coinage.  This  demand  was  resisted,  and  the  **  plank  " 
relating  to  the  money  question  was  a  compromise.  The  plat- 
form, reported  and  adopted  on  June  9,  was  as  follows:  — 

The  representatives  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 
assembled  in  general  convention  on  the  shores  of  the  MissisBlpiM 
River,  the  everlasting  bond  of  an  indestructible  republic,  whosa 
moot  glorious  chapter  of  history  is  tlie  record  of  Uie  Republican 
party,  congratulate  their  countrymen  on  the  majestic  march  of 
the  nation  under  the  banners  inscribed  with  the  principles  of  oux 
platform  of  1888,  vindicated  by  victory  at  the  polls  and  prosperity 
in  our  fields,  workshops,  and  mines,  and  make  the  following  decla- 
ration of  principles :  — 

We  reaffirrrl  the  American  doctrine  of  protection.  We  call  at- 
tention to  its  growth  abroad.  We  maintAin  that  tlie  prosperous 
condition  of  our  country  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  the  Repulilican  Congress. 

^Ve  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  that  on  all  inijiorts  coming  into  competition  with  the  produota 
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of  AmericaQ  l^bor  thfire  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  dii- 
ference  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  price:»  of  manufiictured  articles  of  gpneral 
consumption  hare  been  roduced  under  the  operations  of  the  Tarilf 
Act  of  1390. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  of  lieprusentatives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws  piecemeal,  as 
is  manifested  by  their  attacks  upou  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the 
chief  products  of  a  number  of  States,  and  we  ask  the  |>eople  for 
their  judgment  tliei^eun. 

We  point  to  the  aucoess  of  tlie  Republican  policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  our  export  trade  has  vastly  increased,  and  new  and 
eidoi'ged  markets  have  beeu  opeiied  for  tlie  products  of  our  forms 
and  workshops. 

We  remiud  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  this  practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Republican  administration,  our  present  laws  will 
eventually  give  us  control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people^  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bimet- 
aJJUm,  and  the  Hepublican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  staudard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  under 
euch  provisions,  to  be  deteriuined  by  legihlatiou,  as  will  secure  the 
niaint4>nance  of  the  (>arity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the 
purcha.sing  and  debt-]»aying  power  of  the  doUar,  whetlier  of  silver, 
gold,  ur  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.  Tlte  interests  of  the 
producers  of  tlie  country,  its  farmers  and  its  workiugmen,  demand 
that  every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  goveroment,  shall 
be  as  good  as  any  other. 

We  commend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps  already  taken  by  our 
government  to  secure  an  intermitional  conference  to  adopt  snch 
measures  as  will  insure  a  ])arity  of  value  between  gold  and  silver 
Sot  use  as  money  throughout  the  world. 

Wa  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be 
allowed  to  cost  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  eleo- 
iioDS,  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast; 
that  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will  secure  to 
every  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white  or 
block,  this  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitntion.  The 
free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the  just  and  equal  representation 
of  all  tlia  people,  as  well  as  their  just  and  eqiml  protraction  under 
the  laws,  are  the  foundation  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
the  party  will  never  relax  its  efforts  until  the  integrity  of  the 
ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections  shall  be  fully  guaranteed  and 
protected  in  every  State. 

We  denounce  the  continued  inhuman  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
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American  citizens  for  political  reasoBis  in  certain  Southern  Stfttaa 
of  the  Uiiiun. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  our  foreig-n  commerce,  the  re0tOfr»- 
tion  of  our  mercantile  marine  by  horae^built  ships,  and  the  creation 
of  a  navy  fur  the  pj-otecliou  uf  our  iiiitiuual  interests  and  the 
honor  of  our  flag;  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  foreign  po\^-e^s.  entiin^ling  aliiances  with  none,  and  the 
protection  of  the  right-s  of  our  tiiihermen. 

We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  believe 
in  the  achievement  of  tlie  manifest  destiny  of  the  republic  iu  its 
brnadeat  sense. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  restriction  of  criminal,  pauper,  and  contract  immigration. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  by  Congrejis  to  protect  the  life 
and  limbs  of  employees  of  transportation  compHinies  engaged  in 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce,  and  recommend  legislation  by 
the  re»i[iective  Stateit  that  will  protect  employees  engaged  in  iftato 
commerce,  in  mining  and  manufacturing. 

The  RepuhHcan  party  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  and  recognizes  the  dignity  of  manhood,  irrespective  of 
faith,  color,  or  nationality;  it  sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  homa 
rule  iu  Ireland,  and  protests  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular  goremment  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  tlie  pw)ple  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  among  men. 
We  therefore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience,  of  s^teech  and  press,  and  approve  all  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalitios  which  contribute  to  the  o<lnciition  of  the  children 
of  the  land;  but,  while  insisting  upon  the  fullest  measure  of  reli- 
gious lil)erty,  wc  are  opposed  to  any  union  of  church  and  state. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1888,  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise, to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citi- 
zens. We  heartily  indorse  tlic  action  already  taken  upon  this 
subject,  and  ask  for  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  required  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  existing  laws,  and  to  render  their  enforce^ 
ment  more  complete  and  eifective. 

We  approve  the  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  Tillages,  and  roral 
communities  the  advantages  of  tlie  free  delivery  service,  now  en- 
joyed by  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and  realflrm  the  df^clara- 
tion  contained  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1SH8,  pledging  the 
reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent,  nt  the  earliest  possible 
moment  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Post-offioe  Depart 
ment,  and  the  higiiest  class  of  postal  service. 

We  commend  the  spirit  and  evidence  of  reform  in  the  dvU  8e^ 
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vice,  and  the  wise  and  consistent  enforcement  by  the  Republioaa 
party  of  the  laws  regiiliiting  the  name. 

The  conAtniction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  ia  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  ttiK  Aiutirieau  people,  both  as  a  measure  of  national 
defence  and  to  Ijuild  up  and  maintain  Amerioan  commerce,  and  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  government. 

We  favur  the  Oilmission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  the 
earliest  practical  date^  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
I>eoplu  of  Uie  Territories  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the  fed* 
eral  officers  appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected  from 
bonajide  residents  thereof,  and  the  right  of  sell-gorornment  should 
be  accorded  us  far  as  practicable. 

Wc  favor  ceasioUf  subject  to  the  homestead  lawa^  of  the  arid 
public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  under 
such  congressional  restrictions  as  to  disposition,  reclamation,  and 
occupancy  by  aettlers  as  will  secure  the  maximum  benefits  to  the 
people. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  groat  national  undei^ 
taking,  and  Congress  should  promptly  enact  such  reasonable  legis- 
lation in  aid  tbei'eof  as  will  ensure  a  discharge  of  the  expenses  and 
obligations  incident  thereto,  and  the  attainment  of  results  con^ 
mentjurate  with  the  dignity  and  progress  of  the  nation. 

In  temperance  we  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
mote morality* 

Ever  mindful  of  the  services  and  socriiices  of  the  men  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  veteran  sol- 
diers of  the  njpublic  a  watchful  care  and  recognition  of  their  just 
claims  upon  a  grateful  people. 

We  commend  the  able,  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  American 
administration  of  President  Harrison.  Under  it  the  country  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  faithfully  maintained,  and 
we  oSer  the  record  of  pledges  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  faithful  per- 
formance in  tlio  future. 

President  Harrison  was  nominated  for  reelection  on  the  first 
vote,  June  10.     The  result  of  the  polling  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 005 

Necessary  for  a  choice 453 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana ^^^ 

James  G.  Htnine.  Maine 182{ 

William  McKinley,  Jr.,  Ohio 182 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  Maine 4 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Illinois 1 
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The  fraotionol  votes  here  reported  resulted  frcm  the  diviaion 
of  the  voting  power  between  coutestiiig  deleguUb  in  l^orth. 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  In  the  one  case  the  divisioa  was 
into  thirds,  and  in  the  other  into  halves  of  votes.  The  com- 
hination  of  fractions  caused  an  erroneous  appcaranco  of  a  more 
minute  division  than  really  existed. 

Wlutiflaw  Held,  of  New  York,  vaa  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  hy  acclamation. 

The  Dcmncmlic  convention  met  at  Cliicago  on  June  21. 
WilliiLm  C.  Oweus,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  Willium  L.  WiUon,  of  West  Virginia,  the  permanent  preai- 
dent.  The  platform  was  reported  on  the  evening  of  June  22. 
Ab  adopted  it  was  ns  follows :  — 

Section  1.  The  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  in  national  convention  assemhled,  do  reaffirm  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  party  as  formulated  by  Jeftei^ 
Bon,  and  exemplified  by  the  long  and  illiistrioua  line  of  hia  suo- 
cessoni  in  Democratic  leadership,  from  Madison  to  Cleveland ;  wo 
believe  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  principles  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  federal  government  through  the  accession 
to  ]>uwer  of  tlie  party  that  advocates  them ;  and  we  soloinidy  de- 
clare that  the  need  of  a  return  to  llinst*  fundamental  priiifiplea  of 
a  free  |x)pidar  government,  based  on  home  rule  and  individual 
liberty,  was  never  more  urgent  than  now,  when  the  tendency  to 
centralize  all  jiower  ut  the  federal  capital  has  become  a  menace 
to  the  reserved  rights  of  tlie  States  that  strikes  at  the  very  root«  of 
our  government  under  the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  fathers 
of  the  republic. 

Sfx'.  2.  We  warn  the  people  of  our  common  country,  jealous 
for  the  preservation  of  their  free  in.stitutions,  that  the  policy  of 
federal  control  of  elections  to  which  the  Republican  party  has 
committed  itself  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers,  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  would  result  from  a  revolution  practically 
establishing  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  It  strikes  at 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  injures  the  colored  citizen 
even  more  than  the  white.  It  means  a  horde  of  deputy  marshals 
at  every  polling-pUico  armed  with  federal  power,  returning  boards 
appointed  and  controlled  by  federal  authority,  the  outrage  of  the 
electoral  rights  of  the  people  in  tlie  several  States,  the  subjugation 
of  the  colored  people  to  the  control  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
the  reviving  of  race  antagonisms  now  happily  abated,  of  the  ut- 
most peril  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all ;  a  measure  (lelit«jr- 
ately  and  justly  described  by  a  leading  Republican  senator  as 
'^tho  inost  infamous  bill  that  ever  crossed  the  tlireshold  of  the 
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Senate."  Such  a  policy,  if  sanctioned  by  law,  votUd  mean  the 
rloinin&nce  of  a  *»elf-perpetuating  oligarchy  of  office-holders,  and 
the  party  first  intrusted  with  its  machinery  could  be  dislodged 
from  power  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  people 
to  re^»b  ppprenfiion,  which  is  inherent  in  all  self-governing  com- 
munities. Twoyeiira  ago.  this  revolutionary  (H>licy  waa  emphati- 
cally condemned  by  the  [>eople  at  the  polls:  but  in  contempt  of 
that  verdict,  the  Uepublican  party  has  defiantly  declared  in  ila 
latest  authoritative  utterance  that  ita  success  in  tlie  coniing  eleo- 
tionft  will  mean  the  enactment  of  the  Force  bill,  and  the  usurpation 
of  despotic  control  over  elections  in  all  the  States.  Belieiring  that 
the  p^ese^^'ation  of  republican  government  in  the  United  States 
19  dependent  upon  the  defeat  of  this  policy  of  legalized  force  and 
fraud,  we  invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the 
Constitution  maintained  in  its  integrity,  with  the  lawn  pursuant 
thereto,  which  have  given  our  country  a  hundred  years  of  unex- 
ampled prasperity  ;  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  bo 
intruRted  with  power,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  Force  bill,  but 
also  to  relentle^  opposition  to  the  Republican  policy  of  profligate 
expenditure,  which  in  the  short  spaco  of  two  years  has  squnudered 
an  enormous  surplus,  and  emptied  an  overflowing  treasury,  after 
piling  otiw  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  already  overtaxed  labor 
of  the  country. 

8jtc.  3.  We  denounce  the  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud*  a 
robbery  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  "We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  federal  government  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of 
such  taxes  shall  \>e  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  government 
when  honestly  and  economically  administered. 

Wo  denounce  the  McKink»y  tariff  law  enacted  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  its  the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation ;  we  in- 
dorse the  efforts  made  by  the  Democrats  of  the  present  Congress 
to  modify  its  most  oppressive  features  in  the  direction  of  free  raw 
materials  and  cheaper  manufactured  goods  that  enter  into  general 
consuniptiun.  and  we  promise  its  repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent 
resulU  that  will  follow  the  liction  of  the  people  in  intrusting  power 
to  the  Deraocrutic  party.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  oper- 
ation, there  have  been  ten  reductions  of  the  wages  of  laboring  men 
to  one  increase.  We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  since  that  tariff  went  into  oi>eration, 
and  we  point  to  the  dullness  and  distress,  the  wage  reductions  and 
strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  as  the  best  possible  evidence  that  no  such 
prosperity  has  resulted  from  the  McKinley  Act. 
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We  call  the  atteution  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  the  fact  tha^ 
after  thirty  years  of  restnctivu  taxes  a^^ainst  the  importation  o£ 
foreij^  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  apiciiltural  'surplus,  the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  country  have  l>ecumo  hurdeneil  with  a  real  ostato 
mortgog*^  debt  of  over  ^L'.oOO,0(K),tHM»,  exclusive  of  all  other  forma 
of  indebteiiness ;  that  in  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  State^i  uf  the 
WeHt,  there  appears  a  rual  estate  mortgage  debt  averaging  $165 
per  capita  of  the  total  iM)]>uhilion,  and  that  similar  conditions  and 
tendencies  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  other  agricultural  exporting 
States.  We  deuounce  a  policy  which  fosters  no  industry  so  much 
as  it  docs  that  of  the  sheritf. 

Sec.  4.  Trade  interchange  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage 
to  the  countries  participating  is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the 
Democratic  faith;  but  we  denounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which, 
juggles  with  the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and 
freer  exchanges  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations 
fbr  a  country  whose  articles  of  export  ore  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural products  with  other  countries  tliat  are  also  agricultural, 
while  erecting  a  custom-house  barrier  of  prohibitive  tariff  taxes 
sgiunst  the  richest  countries  of  the  world,  tiiat  stand  ready  to  take 
our  entire  surplus  of  products,  and  to  exchange  therefor  commo- 
dities which  ore  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our  own 
people. 

Sec.  5.  We  recognize,  in  the  trusts  aud  combinations  which  are 
designed  to  enable  capital  to  secure  more  than  its  just  share  of 
the  joint  product  of  capital  and  latior,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
prohibitive  taxes  which  pre>*ent  the  free  competition  which  is 
the  life  of  honest  trade,  but  we  believe  their  worst  evils  can  be 
abated  by  law ;  aud  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
made  to  prevent  and  control  them,  together  with  such  further 
legislation  in  restraint  of  their  abuses  as  experience  may  show  to 
be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Republican  ]>arty,  while  professing  a  policy  of  r^ 
serving  the  public  land  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlers,  had 
given  away  Uie  people's  heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroad  and  non- 
resident aliens,  individual  and  corporate,  {x>ssess  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  all  our  farms  between  the  two  seas.  The  last  Democratio 
administration  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  reclaimed  from 
corporations  and  syndicatcR.  alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to 
the  people,  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  vjiluable  laud,  to  be  sacredly 
held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
continue  this  policy  until  every  acre  of  land  so  unlawfully  held 
shall  lie  reclaimed  and  restored  to  the  people. 

Sec.  7.  We  dcnounco  the  Republican  kgialation  known  as  tha 
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Sherman  Act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift,  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities of  danger  in  the  future  which  should  make  nil  of  its  sup- 
porters, as  well  as  its  autlior,  anxious  for  its  speedy  rej»eal.  We 
hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silrer  without 
discrimination  against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage;  but 
the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  1>e  of  equal  intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value,  or  be  adjusted  through  international 
agreement,  or  by  such* safeguards  of  legishition  as  shall  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal 
power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  iu  the  pay- 
ment of  debts ;  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be 
kept  at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin.  We  insist  upon 
this  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers 
anrl  laboring  daasea,  the  first  and  most  defenceless  nctims  of  un- 
stable money  and  a  fluctuating  currency. 

8ec.  8.  We  recommend  that  the  prohibitory  ton  per  cent,  tax  on 
state  bank  issues  be  repealed. 

Skc.  0.  Publtc  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  reaf!irm  the  declaro' 
tion  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  1876  for  the  reform 
of  the  civil  senice,  and  we  call  for  the  honest  enforcement  of  all 
laws  regulating  the  same.  The  nomination  of  a  President,  as  in 
the  recent  Itepublican  convention,  by  delegations  composed  largely 
of  hia  appointees,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure,  is  a  scandalous 
satire  upon  free  popular  institutions,  and  a  startling  illustration 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  President  may  gratify  his  ambition. 
We  denounce  a  policy  under  which  federal  office-holders  usurp 
control  of  party  conventions  in  the  States,  and  we  pledge  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other  abuses  which 
threaten  individual  lil>erty  and  local  self-government- 

Sec,  10.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  party  that  has  ever 
given  the  country  a  foreign  polic}*  consistent  and  vigorous,  com- 
pelling respect  abroad  and  inspiring  confidence  at  home.  While 
ftToiding  entangling  alliances  it  has  aimed  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  our  American 
ncighl>or8  on  the  American  continerit  whose  destiny  is  closely 
linked  with  our  own,  and  we  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  a 
policy  of  irritation  and  bluster  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  con- 
front us  with  the  alternative  of  humiliation  or  war.  We  favor  the 
maintenance  of  a  navj'  strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of  national 
defence,  and  to  properly  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
country  abroad. 

Sec.  11.  This  country  has  alwa3rs  been  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed from  every  land,  —  exiles  for  conscience*  sake;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  government,  we  condemn  the  oppres- 
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Bion  practised  by  the  RuMian  government  upon  its  Lutheran  on^'i 
Jewish  subjects,  and  we  call  upon  our  uational  government,  in  ths 
Interent  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  tol 
use  it«  prompt  and  best  efforts  to  briug  about  a  cegsntion  of  theas 
cruel  persecutionB  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and  to  aecure  ta> 
the  oppressed  equal  righta.  We  tender  our  profound  and  eamesfe 
sympaUiy  to  those  lovers  of  freedom  who  axe  struggling  for  homo 
rule  and  the  great  canae  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  12.  We  heartily  approve  all  legitimate  efforts  to  pTevient 
the  United  States  from  being  used  as  the  dumping-ground  for  tha 
known  criminals  and  professional  pau^ters  of  Europe;  and  wa] 
demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  Chinese  immi* 
gration,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen  under  contract,  to 
degrade  American  labor  and  lessen  its  wages;  but  we  condemn 
and  denounce  any  and  all  attemj^ts  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
the  industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign  lands. 

Skc.  13,  This  convention  hereby  renews  the  expression  of  appr^ 
ciation  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Bolcliers  and  sailors  of  the  Union 
in  tlie  war  for  its  preservation,  and  we  favor  just  and  liberal  pen- 
flious  for  all  dif^abled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and  depenilents; 
but  we  demand  that  the  work  of  the  Pension  office  shall  be  done 
industriously,  impartially,  and  honestly.  We  denounce  the  preeent 
administration  of  that  office  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  disgraceful, 
and  dishonest. 

Sec.  14-  The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve 
the  Mississippi  Hiver  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  repuhlio, 
00  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportar- 
tlon  to  the  tidewater.  When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of 
aujficient  importance  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  government,  such 
aid  should  be  extended  for  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work 
until  i»erroannnt  improvement  is  secured. 

Sec.  15.  For  puiposes  of  national  defence  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce  between  the  States,  we  recognize  the  early  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  its  protection  against  foreign  control, 
aa  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  Recognizing  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  a 
national  undertaking  of  vast  importance,  in  which  the  general 
government  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  appreciating  the  acceptance  liy  many  of  such  power»| 
of  the  invitation  extended,  and  the  broadest  liberal  efforts  bein^j 
made  by  them  to  contribute  to  the  grandenr  of  the  undertaking^^ 
we  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  Cofigress  shnuld  make  such  necessary 
financial  provision  as  shall  be  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  honor  and  puVilic  faith. 

Sec.  17.  Popular  education  being  the  only  safe  basis  of  popular 
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jaffrage,  we  recommend  to  the  several  States  most  liberal  appro- 
priartions  for  the  public  schools.  Free  common  scliool?  are  the 
mirser^  of  goo*l  governmetit,  and  they  have  alwayn  received  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  favora  every  means 
of  increasing  intelligence.  Freedom  of  education,  being  an  essen- 
tial of  oivil  and  religions  liberty  &a  well  as  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  iuteUigence,  must  not  be  interfered  witli  under 
any  pretext  wliatever.  We  are  opposed  to  statii  interference  with 
parental  rights  and  rights  of  conscience  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, as  an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  Democratic  doctrine 
that  the  largeat  Individual  liberty  consistent  with  the  righta  of 
others  insures  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship  and  the 
best  government. 

Sec.  18.  We  approve  the  action  of  the  present  Ilouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  passing  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  as 
States  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  we 
favor  the  early  admission  of  all  the  Territories  having  necessary 
population  and  resources  to  admit  them  to  Statehood;  and,  while 
they  remain  Territories,  we  hold  that  the  jotficials  apjK)inted  to 
administer  the  government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the 
Districts  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  bonajitle  residents  of 
the  Territory  or  District  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed- 
The  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule,  and  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs  by  the  people  of  the  vicinage. 

Sec.  19.  We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  and  Rtate  legialatorea 
to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  railway  employees,  and  tboae  of 
other  hazardous  transportation  companies,  and  denounce  tbo  inao- 
tjvily  of  the  Republican  party,  and  particularly  the  Republican 
Senate,  for  causing  the  defeat  of  measures  beneficial  and  prote^ 
tire  to  this  class  of  wage-workers. 

Sec.  20.  AVe  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the  States  of  laws 
for  abolishing  the  notoriona  sweating  system,  for  abolishing  con- 
tract convict  labor,  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in  facto- 
ries of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  21.  We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  laws  as  an  interfere 
ence  with  tho  individual  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Sec.  22.  Tpon  tliis  statement  of  principles  and  policies,  the 
Democratic  party  asks  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  It  asks  a  change  of  administration  and  a  change  of  party 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  system  and  a  change  of 
methods,  thus  assuring  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  institu* 
tions  under  which  the  republic  has  grown  great  and  powerful. 

The  platform  as  originally  reported  contained,  instead  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  3  above,  the  following :  — 
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We  reiterate  tlie  oft-repeated  doctrines  of  the  Democratio  faxtf 
that  the  neoesaity  of  the  government  is  the  only  justification  for 
taxation,  and  whenever  a  tax  is  unnecesftary  it  ia  nnjostifiable; 
that  when  custom-hoose  taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any 
kind  produced  in  this  country,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  labor  abroad,  when  such  a  difference  exists,  fully 
measores  any  possible  benefits  to  labor ;  and  the  enormous  addi*] 
taontl  impositions  of  the  existing  tariff  full  with  cruBhing  forott 
upon  our  farmers  and  workingmen,  and.  for  the  mere  advantagiftl 
of  the  few  whom  it  enriches,  exact  from  labor  a  grossly  unjust 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  government;  and  we  demand  such  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  remove  their  iniquitous  ineqaali- 
ties,  lighten  tlieir  oppressions,  and  put  them  on  a  constitutional 
and  equitable  basis.  But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not 
tiroposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industrie.s,  but  rather  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  fedrrul  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover, 
many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful 
continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  re- 
gardful of  the  latter  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process  of 
reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of 
justice. 

There  had  been  a  prolonged  struggle^  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  over  the  tariiT  '*  plank."  The  pan»j 
graph  just  recited  was,  it  will  be  perceived,  an  echo  of  the 
tariff  plank  of  1.S84,  with  an  implied  promise  to  the  "  pro- 
tected industries''  that  there  should  be  no  sweeping  reduction 
of  duties  to  destroy  their  business.  It  was  so  far  less  aggres- 
sive than  the  attitude  of  the  party  during  the  preceding  six 
years  warranted  as  to  seem  like  a  complete  change  of  front  on 
the  tariff  question.  The  radical  tariff  reformers,  defeated  in 
committee,  carried  the  contest  into  the  convention,  and  on  « 
motion  from  the  floor  the  paragraph  was  struck  out,  and  the 
paragraph  printetl  in  the  platform  was  substituted,  by  a  vote 
of  yeas  5G4,  nays  342.  An  excited  delwte  preceded  the  vote. 
An  impassionEHl  appeal  to  tlie  members  to  avow  openly  their 
real  opinions  wns  received  with  applause,  and  carried  tho  day. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  the  convention  proceeded  at  once  to  the  work  of 
nominating  a  candidate  for  President.  Grover  Cleveland  wa« 
nominated  on  the  first  vote.  The  result  of  the  polling  was  as 
follows :  — 
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fWliole  numlwr  of  votes OOOJ 

Nectiasary  for  a  choice  (two  tliirds) 507 

Grover  Cleveland,  New  York 617J 

David  B.  Hill,  New  York lU 

Hornoe  Boies,  Iowa 103 

Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Maryland S6J 

Adlai  E.  Steveui>ou,  IllinoiB 16| 

John  G.  Carlisle.  Kentucky .  li 

William  K.  Morrison,  Illinois 8 

James  E.  Campbeli,   Ohio 2 

\Viniam*C.  Whitney.  New  York 1 

William  K.  Ru^tsell,  i\iassachusetts 1 

Robert  £.  Puttison,  Pettu»ylvaiiia 1 

The  nomination  of  a  camliUate  for  Vice-President  was  post- 
poned until  the  following  day,  when  the  polling  resulted  as 
follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 900 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds) 606 

Adlai  K.  Stevenson,  lllinoii 402 

Isaac  p.  Gray,  Indiana 343 

Allen  B.  Morse,  Michigan t*0 

John  L.  Mitchell,  M'isconsin 45 

Henry  Wattcraon,  Kentucky 26 

Bourke  Cockran,  New  York .  5 

Lambert  Tree,  Illinois 1 

Horace  Boies,  Iowa 1 

A  motion  was  thon  made  and  adopted  that  Adiai  E.  Stoven- 
Bon,  of  Illinois,  he  thn  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  held  its  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, beginning  on  June  29.  John  P.  St.  John,  of  KanBas, 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Eli  Ritter,  of  Indiana,  the 
permanent  president.  The  convention  was  in  session  only  two 
days.  The  platform  as  originally  reported  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Prohibition  parly,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  a<s 
knowlcdginij  Almijjhty  God  as  the  source  of  all  tnie  government, 
and  his  law  as  the  .sUindard  to  which  all  human  enactments  must 
conform  to  securt»  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity,  presents 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  :  — 

1.  Tlie  liqnor  traffic  is  a  foe  to  civilization,  the  arch  enemy  of 
popular  government,  and  a  public  nuisance.  It  is  the  citadel  of 
the  forces  that  corrupt  politics,  promote  poverty  and  crime,  df*- 
grade  the  nation's  home  life,  thwaK  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
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deliver  our  country  into  the  bands  of  rapaoioua  class  interests  I 
All  Inws  that»  under  the  giuse  of  regulation,  legalize  and  proto43t 
this  traHic,  or  make  the  government  share  in  lis  ill-gotten  gains, 
ore  "  ricious  in  principle  and  {towerless  as  a  remedy." 

We  declare  anew  for  the  entire  suppreaaion  of  the  manufao 
ttire,  sale,  importation,  exportation,  and  transportation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  btsverage,  by  federal  and  state  legislation ;  and  the 
full  powers  of  the  governnnent  uhould  be  exerted  to  secure  this 
result  Any  party  tliat  foils  to  recognixe  the  dominant  nature  of 
thih  issue  in  Ajuenoaa  politics  ia  undeserving  of  the  support  of 
the  people. 

2.  No  citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
sex,  and  equal  labor  should  receive  equal  wages,  without  regard  to 

MX. 

3.  The  money  of  the  country  should  be  gold,  silver,  and  paper, 
and  be  issued  by  the  general  government  only,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  and  give  full  opportu- 
niiy  for  the  employment  of  labor.  To  this  end  an  increase  in  tho 
volume  of  money  is  demanded,  and  no  individual  or  corporation 
should  he  allowed  to  make  any  profit  through  its  issue.  It  should 
be  made  a  legid  teuder  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
privitte.  Itfi  volume  should  be  fixed  at  a  definite  sum  per  capita, 
and  made  to  increutie  with  our  increafie  in  population. 

4.  We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold. 

5.  TarilTri  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defence  against  foreign 
governments  whioli  put  tariffs  upon  or  bar  our  prodnctsfrom  their 
markets,  revenue  being  incidental.  The  residue  of  means  neces- 
sary to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government  should 
be  raised  by  levying  a  burden  on  what  the  people  possess  instead.' 
of  upon  what  we  consume. 

6.  Railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  public  corporations  should  be 
controlled  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  no 
higher  charges  allowed  than  necessary  to  give  fair  interest  on  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

7.  Foreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden  upon  industry, 
one  of  the  factors  in  depressing  wages  and  causing  discontent; 
therefore  our  immigration  laws  ehould  he  rpviaed  and  strictly 
enforced.  The  time  of  residence  for  naturalization  should  be 
extended,  and  no  naturalized  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
until  one  year  after  he  becomes  a  citizen. 

8.  Xon-residenl  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  in 
this  country,  and  we  favor  the  limitation  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate ownership  of  land.  All  unearned  grants  of  lands  to  railroad 
companies  or  other  corporations  should  be  reclaimed. 

0.  Years  of  inaction  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  RepublicaA 
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and  Democratic  parties  have  resulted  in  tlie  present  reign  of  mob 
law.  mid  we  demand  that  every  citizen  be  protected  in  the  right  of 
trial  by  couBtitutional  tribunals. 

10.  iVU  men  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  right  to  one 
day's  reet  iu  »eveu. 

11.  Arbitration  is  the  wiaeat  and  most  economical  and  humane 
method  oi  settling  national  differences. 

12.  Speculations  in  margins^  the  cornering  of  grain,  money,  and 
products,  and  the  formutioa  of  pools,  trusts,  and  combinations  for 
tlie  arbitrary  advancement  of  prices,  should  be  suppressed. 

i;j.  We  pledge  that  the  Prohibition  party  if  elected  to  powfer 
will  ever  grant  just  pensions  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  tlnion 
army  and  navy,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

H.  We  stand  unequivocaUy  for  the  American  pubtic  school, 
and  opposed  to  any  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
achooli.  We  deiUare  that  oidy  by  united  support  of  such  common 
schools,  tauglit  in  the  English  language,  cau  we  hope  to  become 
and  remain  an  homogeneous  and  harmonious  people. 

15.  We  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  as 
false  to  the  standards  reared  by  their  founders;  as  faithless  to  the 
principles  of  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  past  to  whom  they  do 
homage  with  the  lips ;  as  recreant  to  the  "  higher  law,"  which  is 
as  inflexible  in  {x>litical  affairs  as  in  personal  life ;  and  as  no  longer 
emlwdpng  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people,  or  inviting  the 
confidence  of  enlightened,  progressive  patriotism.  Their  protcsU 
against  the  admission  of  "  moral  issues"  into  politics  is  a  confes- 
BJon  of  their  own  moral  degeneracy.  The  declaration  of  an  emi- 
nent authority,  that  municipal  misrule  is  "  the  one  conspicuous 
failuJ^  of  American  politics,"  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
such  degeneracy,  and  is  true  alike  of  cities  under  Kepubliean  and 
Democratic  control.  Each  accuses  the  other  of  extravagance  in 
Congre^ional  appropriations,  and  both  are  alike  guilty ;  each  pro- 
tests when  out  of  power  against  the  infraction  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  each  when  in  power  violates  those  laws  iu  letter  and 
spirit ;  each  profcASca  fealty  to  the  interests  of  the  toiling  masses, 
but  both  covertly  truckle  to  the  money  power  in  their  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Even  the  tariff  issue,  as  represented  in  the 
Democratic  Mills  hill  and  the  "Republican  McKinley  bill,  ia  no 
longer  treated  by  them  as  an  issue  upon  great  and  divergent  prin- 
ciples of  government,  but  is  a  mere  catering  to  different  sectional 
and  class  interests.  The  attempt  in  many  States  to  wrest  the 
Australian  ballot  system  from  its  true  purpose,  and  to  so  de- 
form it  as  to  render  it  extrt^mely  difficult  for  new  parties  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  suffrage,  is  an  outrage  upon  popular  government. 
The  comfwtition  of  both  the  parties  for  the  vote  of  the  slums,  and 
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their  amidiious  courting  of  the  liqnor  power  and  Bnb«erriency  to 
the  money  power,  have  resulted  in  placing  those  powers  in  the'< 
poBition  of  practical  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  W»l 
renew  our  protest  against  these  perilous  tendencies,  and  invite  all 
citizens  to  join  us  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  party  that,  as  sliown  in 
five  national  campaigns,  prefers  temporary  defeat  to  an  abandon- 
uieut  of  the  claims  of  justioe,  sobriety,  personal  rights,  and  tho 
protection  of  American  homes. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  presented  substitutes  for  the 
financial  and  the  tarllf  planks  of  the  platform,  and  also  offered 
an  additional  resolution,  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  The 
platform  as  printed  above  was  adopted,  except  the  fourth  reso- 
lutioUj  relating  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vota  of  596  to  335.  The  additional  resolutioa 
leferred  to  was  as  follows :  — 

Recognizing  and  declaiing  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  iraffie 
has  become  the  dominant  issticin  national  politics,  wo  invite  to  full 
party  fellowship  all  those  who  on  this  one  dominant  issue  are  with 
us  agreed,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  remove 
nctioual  differences,  promote  nationality,  and  insure  the  best  wel* 
fare  of  our  entire  laud. 

John  Bidwell,  of  California,  was  nominated  for  President. 
The  first  and  only  vote  was  as  follows ;  ^ 

Whole  number  of  votes 911 

Necessary  for  a  choice 456 

John  Bidwell.  California 590 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Ohio   . 179 

W.  Jennings  Demorest,  New  York 189 

John  Baaoom 8 

J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 
by  the  following  vote  ;  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 811 

Necessary  for  a  choice 406 

J.  B.  Cranfill,  Texas 417 

Joshua  I>*veriug,  Maryland 351 

W.  W.  Satterly,  MinnesoU 26 

Thomas  R.  Carskodon,  West  Virginia 19 

The  first  national  convention  of  the  "  People's  party  " 
held  at  Omaha,  on  July  2.  C.  H.  Ellington,  of  Georgia,  -was 
the  temporary  chairman,  and  H.  L.  Loncka,  of  South  Dakota, 
the  [wntHinent  president.  The  platform,  reported  and  adopted 
on  July  4,  was  as  follows :  — 
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imbted  upon  the  llOtb  auniveraary  of  tiie  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Ponple's  party  of  America,  in  tlieir  first  na- 
tional convention,  involcinf;  upon  tlieir  action  the  ble&sing  of  Al- 
mighty (j(k1,  puU  forthf  iu  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  tliifl  country,  the  following  preamble  and  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples :  — 

The  conditions  which  surround  us  best  justify  our  cooperation : 
we  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral, 
political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the  baUotrbox, 
the  Ititgiiilature,  the  Congresa,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of  the 
bench.  Thti  people  are  demoralized;  most  of  the  States  have 
been  com|jelled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the  polling-places  to  pre- 
vent univeriial  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  riews|)aper.s  are 
largely  ttubsidixed  or  muzxled;  public  opinion  silenced;  business 
prostrated;  our  homes  covered  with  mortgages;  labor  impover* 
ished;  and  tlie  land  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 
The  urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for  self' 
protection;  imported  pauperized  lalwr  beats  down  their  wages;  a 
hii*eUng  standing  army,  unrecognized  by  our  laws,  is  established 
to  shoot  them  down,  and  they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  Kuro- 
pean  conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly 
stolen  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few,  unprecedented  iu 
the  history  of  maidvind;  and  the  possessors  of  these,  in  turn,  dt»- 
Bpise  the  republic  and  endanger  liberty.  From  the  some  prolific 
womb  of  governmental  injustice  we  breed  the  two  great  classes  of 
trampii  and  millionaires. 

The  national  |K)wer  to  create  money  is  appropriated  to  enrich 
bondholders  ;  a  vast  public  debt,  payable  in  legal  t^^nder  currency, 
has  been  funded  into  gold-tiearing  bonds,  thereby  adding  millions 
to  the  burdens  of  the  peo])le.  Silver,  which  lias  been  accepted  as 
coin  since  the  duwu  of  history,  has  been  demoneti;:ed  to  add  to 
the  purchatiing  power  of  gold  by  decreasing  the  value  of  all  forms 
of  property  hs  well  as  hnman  lal>or ;  and  the  supply  of  currency  is 
purposely^  abridged  to  fatten  iiaurers,  bankrupt  enterprise,  and 
enslave  industry.  A  vast  conspiracy  against  mankind  has  been 
organized  ou  two  continents,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of 
the  world.  If  not  met  and  overthrown  at  once,  it  forebodes  terri- 
ble social  convulsions,  the  destruction  of  civilization,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  al>8olute  despotism. 

We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
struggles  of  the  two  great  political  parties  for  power  and  plunder, 
while  grievous  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  suifering 
people.  \Ve  charge  that  the  controlling  influences  dominating 
both  these  parties  have  permitted  tlie  existing  dreadful  condiLioo 
to  develop  witliuut  seriouB  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain  thenu 
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Neither  do  they  now  promise  ub  any  substantial  reform.  They 
have  agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the  campiiign  every  issue  but 
one.  The}'  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered  people 
with  tho  uproar  of  b  sham  battle  over  the  tiirifT,  so  tiiat  capitalists, 
corporations,  national  hnnks,  rings,  truatA,  watered  stock,  the  de- 
moiietizAlioM  of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  usurers  may  all 
be  lost  fiiglit  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our  homes,  lives,  and 
children  on  the  altar  of  mammon;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in 
order  to  secnre  cormption  funds  from  the  millionaires. 

AHserabled  on  tho  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  nation, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  general  chief  who  established 
our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  tho  government  of  the  Re- 
pnblic  to  the  hands  of  "the  plain  people,"  with  whose  class  it 
originated.  We  assert  our  purposes  to  be  identical  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Constitution,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
and  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  sccoro  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  declare 
that  this  republic  can  only  endure  as  a  free  government  while 
built  upon  the  love  of  tho  whole  people  for  each  other  and  for  the 
nation  ;  ttiat  it  cannot  bo  pinned  together  by  bayonets ;  that  the 
civil  war  is  over,  and  that  every  passion  and  resentment  wliich 
grew  out  nf  it  must  die  with  it;  and  that  we  must  be  in  fact,  as  w«^ 
are  in  name,  one  united  brotherhood  of  freemen. 

Our  country  finds  itself  confronted  by  conditions  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world :  our  annual  agri- 
cultural productions  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  in  value,  which 
muBt,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  be  exchanged  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  commodities  consumed  in  their  production;  the  existing 
currency  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  make  this  exchange;  tho 
results  are  falling  prices,  the  formation  of  combines  aiid  rings, 
the  impoverishment  of  the  producing  class.  AVe  pledge  ourselves, 
if  given  power,  we  will  labor  to  correct  these  evils  by  wise  and 
reasonable  legislation,  in  accordance  with  tho  terms  of  our  ] 
form.  We  believe  that  the  powers  of  goTcrnment  —  in  oth< 
words,  of  tho  people  —  should  be  expanded  (ils  in  the  case  of  the 
postal  service)  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  t!ie  good  sense  of  an  intel- 
ligent people  and  the  teachings  of  experience  shall  justify,  to  th*', 
end  that  oppression,  injustice,  and  poverty  shall  eventually  cema^i 
in  the  land. 

While  our  sympathies  as  a, party  of  reform  ore  naturally  upon 
the  side  of  every  proposition  which  will  tend  to  make  men  inbelU- 
gent,  \'irtuou8,  and  temperate,  we  nerertlieless  regard  these  qne»- 
Bons  —  important  as  they  are  —  as  secondary  to  the  great  iwues 
now  pressing  for  solution,  and  upon  which  not  only  our  individukl 
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prosperity  but  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  depends;  and 
we  a»k  all  men  to  first  help  ua  to  determine  whether  wo  are  to 
have  a  republic  to  administer  before  we  differ  as  to  the  conditions 
ui)on  which  it  is  to  be  administered;  believing  that  the  forces  of 
reform  this  day  organized  will  never  oease  to  move  forward  until 
every  WTong  is  remedied,  and  equal  right*  and  c<]ual  privileges 
securely  established  for  all  tlie  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

We  declare,  therefore,  — 

First.  Tliat  tlie  nniou  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  United  States 
this  day  consummated  shall  be  permanent  and  perpetual;  may  its 
spirit  enter  all  hearts  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  republic  and  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  t 

Second.  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it,  and  every  dollar 
taken  from  industry  without  an  equivalent  is  robbery.  **  If  any 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  hu  eat."  The  interests  of  rural  and 
civic  labor  are  the  same;  their  enemies  are  identical. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroad 
corporations  will  either  own  the  people  or  the  i)eaple  must  own 
the  railroads ;  and,  should  the  government  enter  upon  the  work  of 
owning  and  managing  all  railroads,  we  should  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  which  all  persons  engaged  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  shall  be  placed  under  a  civil  service  regulation  of 
the  most  rigid  character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  national  administratiou  by  the  use  of  such  additional  gov* 
ernment  employees. 

We  demand,  — 

First*  A  national  currency*  Qafe*  sound,  and  Bexible,  issued  by 
the  general  government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  that,  without  tlie  use  of  banking  corpora- 
tions, a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to 
the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
provided  aa  set  forth  in  the  aub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers* 
Alliance,  or  a  better  system ;  also,  by  payments  in  discbarge  of  its 
obligations  for  public  improvements. 

(a)  We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one, 

(b)  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita. 

(tf)  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(d)  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  tlie  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government  economically  and  honestly 
administered. 

(tf)  We  demand  that  postal  savings  bonks  be  established  by  the 
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goTemnieTit  for  the  Aofe  deposit  of  the  eominga  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

Second,  TranHpoibntion.  TraiiR{K)rtation  being  a  means  of  ex- 
change aud  a  public  necessity^  the  governiuent  should  own  and 
operate  tlie  railrond^  in  Uic  iiiterebt  of  the  people. 

(a)  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post^iffice  flystenif 
Iwing  a  necessity  for  the  tran^initMion  of  news,  should  be  owned 
and  ofM?rat«d  by  tlie  government  in  tlie  luteretit  of  tlie  {leople. 

Third,  Land.  The  land,  iocluding  all  the  natural  sources  of 
wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  aud  should  not  be  niono|H>- 
lijced  for  ji|jeculative  purpojiea,  and  alien  ownerahip  of  laud  ahould 
ha  |)ruhibited.  All  land  now  held  by  railroads  aud  other  corpora 
tionji  in  exeeAS  of  their  actual  ueedK,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by 
aliens,  should  t^e  reclaimed  by  the  governmeut  aud  held  for  actm^ 
settlers  only. 

Subsequently  the  committee  on  resolutions  made  a  snppl&- 
menLary  re^iort,  submitting  a  series  of  resolutioua  whic1\  it  was 
explained  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  party  platformy 
but  as  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  party,  aa  follows :  — 

Wheretjit^  Other  queationa  have  been  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion, we  hereby  submit  the  following,  not  as  a  part  of  the  platform 
of  the  People's  party,  but  as  resolutions  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ment of  this  convention. 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  demand  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  in 
all  elections,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  it  to  every  legal  voter 
without  federal  intervention,  throHgh  the  adoption  by  the  States 
of  the  unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot  system. 

2.  Heitohed^  Tiiat  the  revenue  derived  from  a  grarluatcd  income 
tax  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
now  resting  upon  the  domestic  industries  of  this  country. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  fair  and  liberal  pett* 
sions  to  ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

4.  Resolved^  That  we  condemn  the  fallacy  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can labor  under  the  present  system,  which  oiiens  our  porta  to  the 
pauper  an<l  criminal  classes  of  the  world,  and  crowds  out  our  wage- 
earners;  and  we  denounce  tJie  present  ineffective  laws  against  con- 
tract labor,  and  demand  the  further  restriction  of  undesirable 
immigration. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  sympathize  -with  the  efforts  of 
organized  workingmen  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  demand 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  eight-hour  law  on  government 
work,  and  ask  that  a  penalty  clause  be  added  to  the  said  law. 

6.  Resolved^  That  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  large  stand- 
ing army  of  mercenaries,  known  as  the  Piukerton  system^  as  a 
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/nennce  to  our  liberties,  and  we  demand  its  abolition;  and  we 
cutidenin  the  rect^ut  invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  by  the 
hired  as8aK<iii)8  of  plutocracy,  aiutiHted  by  federal  ofhciab. 

7.  Renolvet!^  That  we  commend  to  the  favorable  coDBideration 
nf  tlie  {M>o|ile  and  tho  reform  press  the  legislative  8)^t«m  known 
08  tlte  jniliative  and  referendum. 

a.  HtHfiUe.d^  That  we  favor  a  constitutional  provision  limiting 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice-Preaident  to  one  term,  and  pro* 
viding  for  the  election  of  seualors  of  the  United  States  by  a  direct 
vot«  of  the  peopU*. 

9.  Resolvett^  That  we  oppose  any  subsidy  or  national  aid  to  any 
private  coi*poratton  for  any  purpase. 

General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for  Pre- 
sident.    The  vote  Riood  :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 1263 

NecesHary  for  a  choice 032 

James  B.  Weaver.  Iowa 005 

James  H.  Kyle,  South  Dakota 205 

Munn  Piigt^,  Virginia 1 

Leland  Stanford,  California 1 

—  Norton 1 

For  Vice-President,  James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  was  nomi- 
nated.     The  vote  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 1287 

Necessary  for  a  choice 044 

James  G.  Field,  Virginia 7JW 

lien.  S.  Terrell,  Texas 564 

The  reprGsentation  in  tliis  convention  was  irregular,  ns  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Texas  cast  60  votes,  New  York  69, 
Pennsylvania  21,  MasaacbuBette  28,  Illinois  83,  and  Korth 
DakoU  25. 

A  Socialist  Labor  convention  was  held  at  Kcw  York  on 
Angust  28,  by  which  Simon  Wing,  of  Maaeachusetta,  was 
nominated  for  Preeident,  and  Charles  H.  Matcbett,  of  Now 
York,  for  Vice-President.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted  :  — 

Socitd  Demands:  1.  Bednction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  production. 

2.  The  United  States  shall  obtain  possession  of  the  railroads, 
canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means  of  public  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

3.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  poaaession  of  the  local  railroads, 
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ferries,  water-works,  ga.H-works,  electrio  planta,  and  all  indostriea 
requiring  municipaJ  franchises. 

4.  The  pnblic  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  Revocation  of 
all  land  grantit  to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  coaditioas  of 
which  have  not  been  complied  with. 

5.  Legal  incorporation  by  the  States  of  local  trade  onions  which 
have  1)0  national  organization. 

6.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  money. 

7.  Congressional  legislation  providiug  for  tlie  scientific  rnauage- 
ment  of  forests  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of  the 
natural  reaouroea  of  the  country. 

8.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all ;  the  inventors  to  be  remunerated 
by  the  nation. 

9.  Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances ;  the  smaller 
incomes  to  be  exempt 

10.  School  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible  to  all  by  public  assist- 
ance in  nieala,  clothing,  books^  etc.,  where  necessary. 

11.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tmmp,  conspiracy,  and  sumptuary  laws. 
Unabridged  right  of  combination. 

12.  Official  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor.  Prohi- 
bition of  thef^mployment  of  children  of  school  age,  and  of  the  em- 
ployment of  female  labor  in  occupations  detrimental  to  health  or 
morality.     Abolition  of  the  convict  lalwr  contract  .system. 

13.  All  wages  to  be  paid  in  laMrful  money  of  Uie  United  States. 
EqualiZtition  of  women's  wages  with  those  of  men  where  equal 
service  is  j)erformed. 

14.  Law»  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  oocupatioos, 
and  an  efficient  employers'  liability  law. 

Political  Dcmandit:  1.  The  people  to  have  tlie  right  to  propose 
laws  and  to  vote  upon  all  measures  of  importance,  according  to 
the  referendum  principle. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  Presidency,  Vice-Presidency,  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  An  Executive  Board  to  be  established,  whose 
members  are  to  l>e  elected,  and  may  at  any  time  be  recalled,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  only  legislative  body.  The 
States  and  municipalities  to  adopt  corresponding  amendments  to 
their  constitutions  and  statutes. 

3.  Municipal  self-government. 

4.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal  and 
equal  right  of  suffrage,  witlioiit  regai'd  to  color,  creed,  or  sex- 
Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays.  The  principle  of  minority 
representation  to  lie  intro<luced. 

5.  All  public  olBcera  to,  be  subject  to  recall  by  their  respectxvs 
coustituencies. 
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0.  Cmforra  civil  and  criminal  law  throughout  the  United  Statea. 
AdminiHtratioa  of  justico  to  be  free  of  charge.  Abolition  of  capital 
puuUhment. 

The  canvass  developed  few  features  of  special  interest.  The 
result  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  and  both  parties  were  hopefuL 
The  oppoeition  which  had  existed,  prior  to  the  conventions,  to 
the  I'resident  and  the  ex-President,  the  candidates  of  their  re- 
spective parties,  disappeared  for  the  most  part.  The  Republi- 
cans had  been  placed  in  a  minority  by  the  disaster  of  1S90; 
but  their  leaders,  their  orubora,  their  joumalisU,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  made  no  doubt  that  the  defection  waa 
temporary.  The  ticket  did  not  arouse  great  enthusiasm ;  but 
the  Republicans  built  groat  hopes  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Democrats  in  New  York.  There  seemed  to  be  an  irreparable 
breaclk  in  that  State.  An  eloquent  advocate  of  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Hill  had  said,  in  a  speech  before  the  Democratio 
convention  at  Chicago,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  carry 
New  York.  Tammany  Hall  protested  its  loyally  to  the  ticket ; 
but  the  "  anti-snnpper  "  wing  of  the  party  feared,  and  the  Re- 
publicans hoped,  that  the  protestations  were  insincere.  An 
element  of  hmnor  was  imparted  to  the  canvass  in  New  York 
by  an  ostentatiously  disingenuous  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
Democrats  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  free-trade  plank  in 
the  platform  to  make  it  appear  that  '*  negro  domination  "  would 
ensue  upon  the  success  of  the  Republicans.  The  New  York 
*'  Sun,'*  which  disliked  Mr.  Cleveland  almost  beyond  ita  by  no 
means  deficient  power  of  expression,  made  "  No  Force  Bill !  " 
its  campaign  cry,  to  excuse  its  support  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. 

The  growth  of  the  Popnlist  party  in  the  West  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  led  to  coalitions  which  render  an  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  votes  among  the  several  parties  quite  impossible. 
In  five  States  —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  —  the  Democrats  nominated  no  electors,  but  voted 
for  the  Populist  candidates.  It  was  deemed  possible  that 
neitlier  party  might  secure  a  majority  of  electors.  In  that 
case  the  election  of  President  would  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  already  chosen,  in  which  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled a  largo  majority  of  the  state  delegations.  Consequently, 
for  their  purposes,  a  defeat  of  the  Republicans,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Populists  in  a  few  of  the  States,  waa  as  serviceable 
as  the  election  of  a  full  majority  of  Democratic  electors.     In 
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Nevada  the  Democrats  nominated  an  electoral  ticket,  but  almost 
the  whole  voting  strength  of  the  party  was  given  to  the  l*opu- 
liste.  In  Oregon  one  of  the  four  Populist  electors  was  placed 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Minnesota  there  was  a  fusion  of 
Democrat!)  and  Populists  on  four  cnndiUates  for  electors.  The 
ineml)era  of  each  party  voted  for  their  own  candidates  for  the 
other  tive  electors.  In  the  South  the  alliances  of  the  Populista 
were  with  Republicans.  The  fusion  in  Alabama  was  incom- 
plete, hut  in  Ijoui&iuna  the  electoral  ticket  was  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  —  four  electoi-s  for  each  party.  This  fusion 
explains  why  the  popular  vote  in  Louisiana  for  Harrison  aod 
for  Weaver,  in  the  following  table,  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  vote  for  the  fusion  electors  was  26,503.  An  indopexideut 
electoral  ticket,  by  tlie  so-called  "  Lily  Wliite  "  faction  of  the 
Eepublican  party  of  Texas,  received  3,969  votes. 

Still  another  complication  was  introduced  at  tin's  election 
by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Michigan  chosen 
iu  the  **  landslide  "  year,  1890.  Au  act  was  pastted  by  that 
legislature  reiistahlishiug  the  system  of  choosing  electors  by 
districts.  Maryland,  the  last  State  to  cling  to  this  method, 
had  abandoned  it  in  1836.  It  was  a  device,  in  the  case  of 
Michigan,  to  enable  a  party  which  was  conscious  of  licing  in 
a  minority  to  secure  a  few  electors.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  was  attacked ;  but  it  was  clearly  within  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  act,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  so  decided. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  surprise  to  men  of  all 
parties.  Not  only  was  the  South  "  solid  "  once  more  for  the 
Democratic  candidates,  not  only  did  all  the  usually  doubtful 
States  support  Mr.  Cleveland  by  large  msjorities,  but  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  California  were  drawn  into  the  Democratic 
ranks.  Even  Ohio,  which  had  not  given  au  electoral  vote  tc 
a  Democrat  since  there  had  been  a  Republican  party,  was  so 
closely  divided  that  one  Cleveland  elector  slipped  in.  The 
fusion  against  the  Republicans  was  successful  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  KanaoB,  and  Nevada.  It  was  partially  successful  in 
North  Dakota  and  Oregon.  The  popular  vote  for  the  several 
candidates  is  given  in  the  following  table,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
stated,  but  the  "  ofliciol  returns"  vary  so  greatly  as  to  render 
a1)Ao1ute  accuracy  impossible.  The  appended  figures  are  made 
up  by  a  careful  comparison  of  several  sets  of  **  ofhcial "  roturue, 
and  a  choice  of  those  that  seem  most  trustworthy.     It  should 
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be  borno  in  mind  that  the  PopulUt  rote  ia  oventat«d,  lAd  tb« 
Democratic  vote  UDderatuted,  by  reason  of  the  alliiuicoa  jusi 
mentioned. 
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Forty-foor  States  participated  in  the  election,  rix  new  States 
having  been  admitted  since  the  previoua  election,  — Korth  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
In  all  the  States,  electors  were  chosen  by  popular  vote ;  in  all, 
aave  Michigan,  on  a  general  ticket.  The  popular  and  electoral 
votes  are  included  in  the  same  table. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  took  place  on  February  8, 
1893.  The  proceedings  of  1889  were  followed  exactly.  No 
incident  occurred  to  enliven  the  occasion  moro  importimt  than 
A  round  of  Democratic  applause  when  the  vote  of  Illinois  was 
announced. 


XXXI 


THE  FREE  SILVER  CAMPAIGN 
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The  four  years  which  cover  the  second  term  of  Grorer 
Cleveland  may  be  characterized  as  the  most  momentous  period, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
most  interesting,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  either  war 
or  peace.  The  prominence  assumed  by  our  foreign  relations 
would  alone  have  distinguished  it  from  preceding  adminis- 
trations ;  and  yet  the  diplomatic  questions  that  confronted 
us,  although  importont,  far-roaching,  and  exciting,  became 
almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  domestic  problems 
and  conditions  with  which  public  men  had  to  deal.  An 
attempt  which,  since  it  was  but  partially  STiccessful,  was  not 
successful  at  all,  to  introduce  a  new  principle  in  the  levy  of 
import  duties;  a  fttoarly  and  large  deficit  in  the  revenue,  not 
recied  by  additional  taxation ;  a  currency  hopelessly  dis- 
ered,  while  no  party  was  strong  enough  either  to  restore  it 
soundness  or  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  confusion  ;  com- 
mercial disaster  and  private  distress,  manifesting  it«elf  in 
demonstrations  that  always  excited  apprehension,  and  in  some 
cases  lapsed  into  lawlessness  which  the  local  authorities  could 
not  or  would  not  suppress,  —  such,  in  brief,  were  the  evil  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  during  that  eventful  period.  It  was  a 
time  full  of  surprises,  the  last  and  greatest  of  which  was  the 
sudden  rise,  to  an  issue  of  overwhelming  importance  and  in- 
terent,  of  a  question  that  bad  troubled  the  peace  of  American 
politicians  for  twenty  yearn,  but  had  previously  been  dallied 
with  and  avoided,  never  mot  squarely  and  with  courage. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  administration  the  President 
signified  his  disagreement  with  his  predecessor  on  a  question 
of  foreign  policy  by  withdrawing  from  consideration  by  the 
Senate  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  The  position 
ultimately  taken  by  the  new  administration  was  that  the  revo- 
lution in  the  island  kingdom  had  been  accomplished  by  an 
bnproper  use  of  the   armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
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tltat  tho  wrong  &hovild  1>e  righted  by  a  restoration  of  t!io  qneeal 
to  her  throne.  Upon  the  question  of  fact  on  which  the  policy 
was  based  there  was  an  exceedingly  warm  controversy ;  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  opinion  men  held  as 
to  the  conduct  of  our  minister  at  Honoluln,  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy  by  the  armed  intervention,  or  under  the  protecting 
authority,  of  the  United  States  was  repugnant  to  the  general 
sotitiment  of  the  people. 

The  vigorous  interference  of  the  government  in  the  difficulty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Vonezula  was  tho  most  dramatic 
passage  in  our  recent  diplomatic  history.  When  it  seemed 
certain  that  England  would  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  that  had 
been  running  more  than  half  a  century,  aa  to  the  true  bound- 
ary between  Venezuela  and  her  possession  of  British  Guiana, 
by  sailing  the  territory  in  question,  the  President  brought  the 
subject  to  tho  attention  of  Congress  in  a  message  that  contained 
the  broadest  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ever  made  in  a 
state  paper.  ^Tbo  United  States  had  been  endeavoring  for 
years  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  by  arbitration, 
Tho  siiggostioa  of  tho  President  wa^,  in  etfoct,  that  if  the 
contending  parties  could  not  come  to  terms,  this  government 
should  undertake  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  so^ 
tain  whatever  rights  it  might  find  Venezuela  to  possess.  The 
message  was  reoeived  in  some  quarters  as  presaging  war  with 
Great  Britain  ;  and  its  first  etTuct  was  to  inflict  almost  absolute 
paralysis  upon  business.  In  the  end,  after  much  negotiation, 
just  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  udminiatration,  Great 
Britain  and  tho  United  States  agreed  upon  an  arbitration  of 
the  boundary  question  on  nearly  tho  terms  originally  proposed 
by  this  country,  — tho  most  signal  victory  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  modern  times.  Had  not  domestic  questions  quite 
overshadowed  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  left  the  ad- 
ministration without  a  party  to  support  it,  this  grand  success, 
giving  the  Monroe  doctrine  l>oth  a  wider  scope  and  a  stronger 
legal  standing  than  ever  before,  must  have  played  a  great  part 
in  tho  election  of  1896. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  tlie  outbreak  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Cuba  increased  greatly  the  perplexities  of  the  administration. 
The  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  insurgents,  more  or  less  sin- 
cere, of  journals  and  politicians,  expressed  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  heated  denunciation  of  tho  President  for  his  strict 
observance  of  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Spain,  and  for  the 
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steps  which  he  took  to  prevent  filibustering  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  neutrality  laws.  In  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty 
he  succeeded  in  avoiding  complications  that  might  lead  to  war, 
but  he  did  not  aud  could  not  succeed  in  pleaaing  Spain,  or  tho 
Cubans,  or  their  sympatliizers  in  this  country. 

Another  incident  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  adminis- 
tration must  be  alluded  to,  although  it  ultimately  came  to  no 
thing,  and  had  no  marked  l>earing  upon  party  {x)Utics  or  u])on 
the  pretiidtuitial  election.  Mr.  Gluey,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  under  which 
all  questions  arising  between  the  two  governments  were  to  bo 
submitted  to  iuternatioual  tribunals.  The  treaty  was  most 
warmly  attacked  by  many  persons  as  placing  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  jeopardy;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  urged, 
both  wisely  and  iniwisely,  by  men  who  thought  they  saw  in  it 
tho  germ  of  li  principle  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  war.  The 
treaty  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  before  the  close  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  ;  and,  although  his  successor  in 
office  recommended  it  most  enniostly,  it  was  rejected. 

The  most  cursory  review  of  this  remarkable  administration 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  these  stirring 
events  in  our  foreign  relations.  ^Nevertheless  not  one  of  them 
had  the  least  influence  in  shaping  the  canvass  of  1896,  or  in 
determining  its  result.  Two  acta  of  Congress,  passed  in  the 
year  181X1,  were  the  special  object  of  attack  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  election  of  1892.  Tho  result  of  that  election  was 
to  give  full  jMjwer  to  the  Democrats  in  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  the  Presi- 
dent soon  began  the  promised  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  those 
obnoxious  acts.  Tho  so-called  "Sherman  Silver-Purchase 
Act "  was  a  measure  of  concension  by  Republicans  to  the  sen- 
timent that  "  something  ought  to  be  done  for  silver."  Both 
]>artieSf  Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  were  pamlyzed  by 
the  advocates  of  silver  free-coinage.  A  majority  of  Democrats 
favored,  and  a  majority  of  Republicans  opposed,  the  policy. 
But  it  was  difficult,  and,  as  tho  event  proved,  impossible,  to 
petKuade  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  act  in  harmony. 
Some  of  them  were  even  alarmed  lest,  should  they  agree  upon 
notliing  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  money,  the  advocates  of 
free  coinage  would  carry  their  point.  Out  of  this  situatiou 
arose  the  compromise  contained  in  the  act  of  1890.      The 
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Silver  Republicans  accepted  it  as  the  least  that  would  satisfy 
tliem  ;  tViti  unti-Silver  members  persuaded  tbem£elvos  that  it 
was  safe  ;  and  it  was  carried  through  as  a  party  measure.  Ab 
for  the  Demoenita,  not  one  of  thorn  supported  it,  —  ihe  Free 
Silver  winy  treating  it  with  scorn,  as  a  delusion  ;  the  *'  Sound 
Money  ''  wing,  oh  it  came  afterward  to  be  known,  regarding  it 
Bs  a  lotig  8U<p  toward  free  coinage,  if  not  a  surrender  to  the 
Silver  R4'publirana. 

The  working  of  the  net  satisfied  neither  the  Silver  party  nor 
their  opjionents.     The  Democrats  denounced  it  in  terras,   in 
their  national  platform,  as  a  *'  cowardly  tnakesliift,"  and  vera 
pledged  to  its  repeal.     When,  however,  in  the  spring  and  early' 
summer  of  1893,  the  consequences  of  the  execution  of  the  act 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  a  line  of  diviuion  ditieront  from, 
the  party  line  was  e^itabliMihed.     All  those  who  were  opposedl 
to  free  coinage,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  were  anx«1 
iously  and  cftrnestly  in  favor  of  repeal.     The  advocjitca  of  freoi 
coinage,  on  the  other  hand,  while  maintaining  consistently  that 
it  was  far  short  of  the  measure  whicli  they  desired,  protested 
against  repeal  unless  something  quite  as  favorable  to  silver  were 
simulluncously  enacted  in  its  stead.     Something  like  a  panic 
seized  the  Kinking  and  mercantile  communities  of  the  money 
cetitreiif  and  the  ularm  lest  the  country  should  fall  to  a  silver 
standard  wuh  widespread.     In  these  circumstances  tlie  Presi- 
dent, who  was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  further  logislatioi 
in  favor   of   silver,  and   strongly  against  free  coinage,  called! 
(Jongress  together  in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  silver-purchase  clauses  of  the  act  of  1890.     The 
situation  was  n  peculiar  one.     It  may  perhaps  be  most  briefly 
explained  by  a  slatenjenl  of  what  occurred.     The  act  of  repealj 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on   August  28,^ 
1893,  three  weeks  after  the   sopsion   Ix'gan.     It  did  not  pasS' 
the  Senate  until  Octolwr  30.     It  was  successful  in  the  lowef' 
House  because  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp,  a  silver  advocate  both 
before  and  afterward,  gave  it  liis  support  and  the  weight  of  all 
tlie  influenco  a  S[>euker  could  exert.     In  the  Senate  the  bill 
was  managed  by  Mr.  Voorhees,  also  a  free-coinage  man. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  there  wna 
n  TDajority  in  each  House  of  Congress  in  favor  of  free  coin- 
age, was  proved  abundantly  at  the  subsequent  regular  sessions  ; 
hut  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  any  measure  through 
both  Houses  in  the  face  of  a  determined  minority,  nothing- 
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was  accomplished.  A  bill  was,  neverthelesSj  passed  to  "  coin 
the  seigniorage."  This  act  eneountenul  a  veto  by  the  President, 
May  27»  ISd-l,  and  the  two-thirds  majority,  necessary  to  pass 
the  bill  Dotyrithstanding  hia  objections,  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  bill  proposed  to  coin  so  much  of  the  silver  purchased  under 
tlie  act  of  1800  as  represented  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  the  silver  and  its  coining  value,  und  to  use  the  coin 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government;  and  afterward  to 
i;oin  the  rest  of  the  silver  owned  by  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  treasury  notes  issued  against  the  silver 
purchased.  This  measure,  to  which  Mr.  Abrani  S.  Hewitt 
applied  the  catching  phrase  "  coining  a  vacuum,"  was  the  only 
oiw  touching  the  silver  question  which  reached  the  President 
after  the  repealing  act  already  mentioned.  But  the  temper  of 
Congress  was  well  shown  by  its  absolute  refusal  to  sanction  an 
issue  of  brinds  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Proat- 
dent  at  a  time  when  a  large  issue  of  bonds  was  pending  ;  and  a 
proposition  by  a  bankers*  syndicate  to  take  the  bonds  on  much 
more  favorable  terms,  provided  the  promise  were  made  to  pay 
in  gold  what  was  to  1)0  lent  in  gold,  was  submitted  at  the  same 
time;  but  Congress  refused  to  allow  the  promise  to  be  made. 
A  resolution  authorizing  an  issue  of  gold  bonds  waa  rejected 
by  a  Large  majority. 

The  tiigniticaucG  of  all  th&se  events,  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  eiectlun  of  a  President  in  189C,  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  difference  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
majority  of  his  party  as  represented  in  Congress.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration,  there  were  enough  Silver  Demo- 
crats, who  joined  with  the  Gold  Domoorata,  to  give  a  majority 
uf  the  party  in  the  House  of  Representativea  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  act  of  1893.  In  the  Senate  the  Democrats  who  opi)03ed 
the  Preaitient  were  exactly  as  many  as  tljose  who  supported 
him.  Included  among  his  supporters  were  seven  senators  who 
wore  far  mora  disposed  to  voto  for  free  coinage  than  for  the 
repealing  act.  The  President's  influence  \ya8  suflicient  to  se- 
cure their  vote  for  the  bill.  But  this  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  they  conceded  anything  to  him  or  yielded  their 
opinion  in  the  ali^htc^t  degree. 

As  so<m  as  the  Silver-Purchase  Repeal  Act  bad  been  passed, 
the  President  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  tbo 
second  pledge  of  his  party,  —  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
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Act,  and  the  paflsage  of  ft  customs  revenue  law  "  to  reduce  Ux- 
ation.''  The  prntective  system  Imd  been  denounced  in  1892 
from  every  Duiuucratic  stuiup,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  had  beea 
elected  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  his  victory  would 
signify  a  j)urpo«e  to  go  as  far  as  prudence  would  warrant  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade,  or  a  *'  tarilT  for  revenue  only." 
Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  seRcion  of  Con- 
gress in  DeceniWr,  1893,  the  President  sumnK)ued  his  party 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  apparent  unanimity  of 
the  DemocratR  on  this  question,  moreover,  seemed  to  promise 
an  opportunity  to  heal  the  breach  caused  by  the  content  over 
silver.  The  result  made  maitife8t  a  party  divisitm  no  loss  de- 
plorable from  a  political  point  of  view  than  that  which  had 
been  revealed  at  the  extraordinary  session,  and  one  which 
filled  with  humiliation  those  who  wished  hone.«itly  and  faith* 
fully  to  redeem  the  party  pledge.  A  tariff  bill  framed  as 
Dearly  in  conformity  to  the  principle  which  the  voters  of  the 
country  were  suppoRed  to  have  approved,  hs  could  be  expected 
of  any  party,  wa*  brought  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSi  and  waa 
promptly  passed  by  that  branch  of  Congress.  When  it 
reached  the  Senate  a  singular  state  of  affairs  appeared,  A. 
cot«no  of  Democratic  senators  made  an  informal  alliiince  with 
the  Republicans  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  prot4?ctive  du- 
ties U[M)n  certain  classes  of  goods  iu  which  the  people  of  their 
respective  Stnfes  were  interested.  Neither  threats  nor  per- 
auasiou,  and  no  consideration  of  party  loyalty,  availed  to  break 
this  alliance.  The  Democratic  leaders  were  forced  to  accept 
the  amcudment-s  dictaUnl  by  the  wayward  members  of  their 
o^^'n  pnrty,  including  some  that  were  insisted  uiH>n  by  the 
Kepublicans  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  In  these  circvnn- 
stances,  the  liill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  was  one  which 
consistent  upholders  of  the  Democratic  principle  declared  they 
could  never  accept.  Nevertheleaa,  it  was  soon  made  evident 
to  them  that  no  chnnt;es  would  be  permitted,  —  thnt  the  choice 
lay  Iwtween  taking  the  bill  as  the  Senate  had  pa^ij^ed  it,  or 
taking  nothing,  and  thus  leaving  the  McKinley  act  in  force. 
With  unconcealed  reluctance  they  took  the  Senate  bill.  Tlie 
only  consolntion  they  permitted  themselvea  was  the  fact  that 
the  bill  made  wool  free  of  duty ;  and  the  wool  duty  was  re- 
garded as  the  keystone  of  the  protection  arch.  The  President 
would  neither  approve  the  bill  nor  become  responsible  for  U 
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failure  of  tarifT  legislation  by  vetoing  it      He  allowed  the  bill 
to  become  law  by  lapse  of  time,  wilhuut  bis  Bigiiuture. 

During  the  ensuing  two  years    the  financial  and    business 
situation    became    steadily    worse.       Each    reacted    upon    the 
other.     The  lower  duties  imposed  by  the  new  Luriff  net  were 
not  followed  by  eucli  an  increase  of  iiuportatiuns  as  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  revenue.     Foreign  distrust  in  the  stability  of 
OUT  atfttirs  led  to  a  withdrawal  of   foreign  investmontfi,  and 
this   caused  a  heavy  exportation  of    gold,  which    was  drawn 
from  the  Treasury.     Tlie  gold  borrowed  on  government  loans 
to  make  good  the  reserve  uuiiiitained  to  insure  the  redeenm- 
bility  of  the  paper  money  was  quickly  lost ;  for  the  greenbacks 
paid  out  in  excess  of    revenue  were  again   presented  for  re- 
demption, to  procure  more  gold  for  export.     The  President, 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  likened  the 
proceas  to  the  operation  of  an  **  endless  chain.^'     The  constant 
imperilling  of    the  gold    reaerve  caused   frequent  panics  and 
a  paralysis  of  business.     The  labor  situation  becante  serioua. 
Credit   8trikea   took    place,  attende<i    with   extreme    violence. 
One  in  pnrticular  on  certain  great  lines  of  railway  centring  in 
Chicago  led  to  a  direct  intervention  of  the  national  authority 
and  the  employment  of  the  army  to  protect  the  running  of 
trains,  on  the  theory  that  it  was    necessary  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  postal  service.     The  use  of  the  government 
troope  was  ncit  solicited  by  the  governor  of  Illinois,  who  pub- 
licly protested  that  the  intervention  of  the  national  author- 
ity, by  comnmnd  of  the  President,  prior  to  a  refjuest  therefor 
by  the  governor,  was  an   unconstitutional  invasion   of  State 
righta. 

Tlie  generally  deplorable  condition  of  affuirs,  which,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  inefficiency 
and  fiiilure  of  the  party  in  power,  caused  a  violent  reaction 
from  the  great  Democratic  victory  of  1892.  The  Congress 
elections  of  1894  gave  the  Republicans  a  mtyority  of  more 
than  two  to  one  in  the  House.  Hardly  a  dozen  Democratic 
raem1)ers  were  returned  from  all  the  Northern  States.  The 
situation  of  the  Democratic  part}-  did  not  improve,  and  at  tho 
beginning  of  1S9B  was  as  hopeless  as  it  bad  been  at  any  time 
during  thtf  second  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  common  remark  by  Republicans,  which  their 
opponents  ventured  only  mildly  to  contradict,  that  they  '*  could 
nominate  a  rag  baby  and  elect  it  Preoideuf  tliat  year. 
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Yet  events  bo  shaped  theniBelves  as  to  render  the  coDtest 
one  of  the  sharpest,  most  momomble,  ami  for  a  brief  seavott 
the  nioftt  doubtful,  of  all  that  have  taken  place  since  the  vleo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  180(1  That  which  brotit;ht  about  the 
clmngo  was  the  intmsion  of  the  silver  question  into  the  canviisa 
as  the  dominant  iasue^  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efibrt« 
of  those  who,  in  each  of  the  old  historic  parties,  had  previously 
exercised  a  controlling  InHuence  in  its  councils.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  thoy  took  this  attitude  of  opposition.  As 
apostles  of  the  gospel  of  success,  they  dreaded  tlie  division  which 
a  plain  and  unmistakable  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  silver 
would  cause.  The  Populist  jwrty  alone  waa  unit^jd  on  that 
ifisue.  The  growing  strength  of  that  organization  had  HIImI 
all  the  old  politicitms  with  alarm.  In  some  of  the  Western 
States  it  had  even  become  formidable  to  the  extent  of  outnum- 
bei^ini;  both  tbn  old  parties  combined.  It  was  evident  that,  if 
Iho  silver  question  were  to  become  the  foromo^t  issue  in  the 
oanvass,  the  old  policy  of  a  **  strnddling  "  platform  would  not 
do;  sinwi  in  that  cuse  all  tliose  who  were  resolved  to  huve  free 
coinage  at  all  hacanls  would  Hock  to  the  Populist  staudard. 
Out  of  this  situation  developed  a  seusational  contest  for  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  organization.  The  Eastern  section 
of  the  party  was  dominated  by  the  advocat^^s  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard; the  Free  Coinage  wing  was  overwhelmingly  strong  in  the 
West  and  South  ;  and  the  great  battle-ground  was  the  central 
Western  States.  The  national  admiuistrution  employed  all  its 
inrtuence  to  secure  tiie  election  to  the  national  convention  of 
delegates  who  would  opposo  the  doniandn  of  the  Silver  men. 
Kentucky  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  conflict ;  and  when  the 
primary  elections  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  free  silver, 
it  was  evident  that  the  contest  was  ended,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  opponents  of  free  coinage  was  that  the  victor* 
might  he  poraunded  not  to  carry  their  advantage  to  extremes, 
—  a  hope  which  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  eaN 
neatness  with  which  the  struggle  was  carried  on  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  conventions  of  no  lew  tlian 
tliirty  States  resolved  in  distinct  and  emphulic  language  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
Fourteen  atate  conventions  opposed  free  coinage, 'and  ten  of 
them  declared  iu  set  terms  for  tlie  gold  standard.  One  conven* 
tion  only,  that  of  Florida,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  silver 
question.     The  sectional  division  ou  this  issue  is  indicated  by 
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the  fact  that  the  fourteen  anti-Silver  Statfls  were  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  New  Jeritey,  Pennsylvanin,  Delaware, 
oxid  Maryland,  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  MinnvKfta. 

Meantime  another  contest  had  been  attracting  deep  interest 
throughout  the  country, — a  contest,  not  of  principle,  but  be- 
tween rival  c&ndidatca  for  the  Republican  nomination.  Major 
William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  had  long  been 
avowed  candidates  for  the  nomination.  Months  before  the 
convention  was  to  be  held,  the  agents  and  partisans  of  each 
were  at  work  laying  plans,  conducting  correspondence,  and 
dispatching  emissaries  to  all  parts  of  the  country  —  particu- 
larly into  the  Southern  States  —  in  order  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates.  By  far  the  better  organized,  more  aggres- 
sive and  syatematic  cJiTotmign  was  curried  on  in  behalf  of  Major 
McKinley,  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Marcus  A. 
Hnnna,  whose  name  became  familiar  as  household  words  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  stu nip  speakers  before  the  presidential  canvass 
ended.  Mr.  McKinley  was  proclaimed  "  the  advance  agent 
of  prosperity ; "  and,  in  the  renewed  popularity  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  no  cry  was  more  effective  than  the  demand  for 
**  Bill  McKinley  and  the  McKinley  Bill."  Mr.  Reed's  im- 
mense and  universally  admitt«?d  services  to  his  party,  his  taj- 
cnte,  his  iron  will,  and  his  almost  undisputed  leadership,  gave 
him  a  host  of  supporters.  New  York  brought  forward  her 
governor,  the  former  Vice-Preaident,  Levi  P,  Morton.  Iowa 
presented  as  a  worthy  candidate  her  senator,  M'illiara  B.  Alli- 
son;  and  Pennsylvania  named  Senator  Matthew  S,  Quay. 
The  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  minor  candidates  availed  little  save 
in  tlieir  respective  States ;  the  hopes  of  their  sup^Hjrters  hiirdly 
went  further  than  this:  that  they  might  make  such  a  display 
of  strength  as  to  suggest  that,  if  neither  Mr.  McKinley  nor 
Mr.  Reed  conld  carry  the  convention,  one  of  thera  would  bo 
available  as  a  ''dark  horse."  But  it  became  evident  long 
Wfore  the  convention,  although  the  partisans  of  the  other  can* 
ilidatea  would  not  admit  it,  that  a  strong  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates favored  the  nomination  of  Mr,  jNIcKinley.  During  the 
whole.of  this  preliminary  skinnishtng  in  the  Republican  porty, 
the  silver  question  was  Uirust  into  the  background  as  much  aa 
,  possible.     Twenty-two   state  conventions,  it  is  true,  declared 

^K     against  free   coinage ;  but  many  even  of  these   gave  greater 
^^1    prominence  and  vigor  to  tlieir  expressions  on  the  tariff  than  to 
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their  views  on  the  monpy  eUndard.  Here  also  the  gospel  of 
success  prevailed.  The  SUitflsof  the  extreme  West,  the  **  min- 
ing Stalep/'  were  pructically  unanimous  in  favor  of  silver.  If 
the  Democrats  couJd  count  as  usual  on  a  "  solid  South,"  if  they 
could  hold  the  doubtful  States  of  the  Northwest,  and  if  they 
could  will  over  the  new  StateB  of  the  far  Northwest  by  taking 
grnund  in  favor  of  free  coinage  while  the  Republicans  opposedi 
it,  the  canvass  was  already  decided  against  the  Republicans. 
It  was  announced  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  and  other  States  that  their  electoral  votes  were  irretriev- 
ably lost  to  the  pirty  if  the  national  convention  did  not  show 
it**elf  more  **  friendly  to  silver"  than  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion of  1892.  This  considenition  caused  many  of  the  managers 
to  do  their  utmost  to  retain  the  tariff  as  the  lending  issue,  and 
to  contemplate  a  *'  straddle  "  on  the  Rilver  question.  Their 
plans  and  puqwses  were  overturned  by  influences  too  strong 
for  them  to  resist. 

Affairs  were  in  this  interesting  situation  when  the  time 
arrived  for  holding-  the  national  conventions.  The  results  of 
these  great  assemblies  were  surprising  to  those  even  who  had 
gauged  accurately  the  intensity  o(  the  public  feeling  on  the 
silver  question.  Never  before  were  conventions  so  inhnrmoni- 
ous,  and  never  were  there  so  many  "splits"  and  "  bolt*  "  in 
parties.  The  first  convention  to  be  held  wns  that  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  on  May  27, 189fi.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
snd  Mr.  Oliver  AV.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  convention. 

TbeTnssenibly  was  divided  from  the  first  into  two  factions, — 
the  "  narrow  gnugera  "  and  the  "  broad  gangers."  The  real 
contest  was  over  the  silver  questinn.  The  '*  broad  gaugere  " 
favored  a  platform  made  up  of  resolutions  on  many  topics, 
upon  which  they  held  views  closely  approaching  those  of  the 
Populists.  The  "  narrow  gangers,"  opposing  particularly  the 
adoption  of  a  free  coinage  "  plnnk,"  contended  for  a  platform 
which  should  make  the  prohibition  of  the  manufactttre  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  the  only  issue  upon  which  the 
petty  should  appeal  to  the  people.  So  sharp  was  the  contest 
between  the  two  factions  that  a  disruption  was  foreseen  Iwfore 
the  convention  was  called  to  order.  Leading  men  on  each  side 
had  announced  that  if  their  faction  were  defeated,  they  would 
not   support  either   platform   or  candidates.     There   was  war 
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between  them  in  the  choice  of  presiding  officers ;  and  the  tw» 
presidential  candidates  ultimately  named  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  rival  caucuses  before  the  first  session  of  the  convention. 

The  platform  was  reported  on  the  second  day  of  the  session. 
A  niujority  of  the  committee  consiHt<id  of  **  narrow  gangers," 
and  all  the  resolutions,  six  in  uumber,  were  aimed  at  the 
liquor  traffic.  A  minority  of  the  committee  presented  fifteen 
additional  resolutions,  tlie  tirst  of  which  demaiulcd  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
The  convention,  in  order  that  it  might  consider  the  question  as 
a  whole,  tirst  voted,  yeaa  492,  nays  310,  to  append  the  minority 
resolutions  to  those  reporte^l  hv  the  majority,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolutions  seriatim.  The  fii*st  six 
were  adopted  with  unanimity.  The  next,^  opposing  all  bank 
currency,  and  advocating  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  was  warmly 
debated,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  387,  nays  427. 
A  Tuotion  was  then  made,  and  carried  almost  unanimously,  to 
eulwtltute  for  the  resolutions  already  adopted  the  following, 
which  became  the  platform  of  the  convention  :  — 

We,  the  members  of  the  Prohibition  partVi  in  National  Conven- 
tion osHembled,  renewing  our  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Almighty 
God  as  the  rightful  Ruler  of  the  universe,  lay  down  the  following 
as  our  declaration  of  political  purpose ;  — 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  de- 
clares its  firm  conviction  that  the  manufacture,  exportation,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  alcoholic  l»everage8  has  produced  such  itoeial, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  political  wrongs,  and  is  now  so  threatr 
ening  the  perpetuity  of  all  our  social  and  political  institutions,  that 
the  suppression  of  the  same,  by  a  national  party  organized  therefor, 
Ls  the  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  voters  of  our  coun- 
try, and  is  of  such  importance  that  it  of  right  ought  to  control  the 
political  actions  of  all  our  patriotic  citizens  until  such  suppression 
is  accomplished. 

The  urgency  of  this  course  demands  the  union,  without  further 
delay,  of  all  citizens  who  desire  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic , 
therefore  be  it 

Resoht-d,  That  we  favor  the  legal  prohibition  by  state  and  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  mannfactare,  importation,  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  Iteverages.  That  we  declare  our  purpose  to  organize  and 
unite  all  the  friends  of  prohibition  into  one  party,  and  in  ordpr  to 
accomplish  this  end  we  deem  it  of  right  to  leave  every  Prohibition- 
ist :he  freedom  of  his  own  convictions  upon  all  other  political 
1  Se«  the  third  re»olulton  of  the  Nationu)  pftrty,  p.  Ul. 
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qaestions,  and  tnut  our  representatives  to  take  such  action  apon 
other  political  quefttions  as  the  changes  occasioned  by  prohibition 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  ahall  demand. 

The  following  additional  resolution  waa  moved  from  the 
floor  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  but  in  order  to  save  the  con- 
sistency of  the  "  narrow  gangers,"  it  was  voted  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  a  part  of  the  platform :  — 

Rtsolvtd,  That  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  abridged  on 
account  of  sex. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  platform 
and  the  defeat  of  the  "  broad  gaugers,"  a  delegate  requested  all 
members  of  the  convention  who  *'  wanted  to  work  for  huuaan- 
ity^'  to  withdraw.  Thereupon  the  "broad  gaugera "  retired 
from  the  hall.  Those  who  remained  proceeded  to  make  nomi- 
nations. Joshua  Leveriug,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  as  the 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  acclamation. 
A  vote  was  t^iken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  Hale 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen.  He  received  309  votes,  to 
132  for  T.  C.  HhrIibb,  of  Arizona. 

The  seceders  from  the  Prohibition  convention  met  in  Pitts- 
burg on  the  evening  of  May  28,  chose  Mr.  A.  L.  Moore,  of 
Michigan,  chairman,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  "  National" 
piirty.  The  following  platform  was  adopted.  The  six  resolu- 
tions of  the  Prohibition  platform  wore  condensed  into  one;  the 
declaration  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  was  ap{>ended ;  and  the 
other  eleven  **  planks"  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  platform  committee  of  the  Prolubition  con- 
vention :  — 

The  Kfttional  party,  recognizing  God  as  the  author  of  all  just 
power  in  government,  presents  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciplea,  which  it  pledgee  itself  to  enact  into  effective  legislation 
when  given  the  power  to  do  so :  — 

1.  The  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale,  importation* 
exportation,  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bever- 
age purjxwes.  We  utterly  reject  all  plans  for  regulating  or  com- 
promising wi»h  this  traffic,  whether  such  plans  be  called  local 
option,  taxation,  license,  or  public  control.  The  sale  of  llquora 
for  medicinal  and  other  legitimate  uses  should  be  conducted  by 
the  State,  without  profit,  and  with  such  regulations  as  will  pre- 
vent fraud  or  evasion, 

2.  No  citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
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3.  All  money  ahould  be  issued  by  the  general  government  only, 
and  without  the  iaterreution  of  any  private  citizen,  corporation^ 
or  banking  institution.  It  should  be  based  upon  the  wealth,  st^ 
bility,  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  a  full  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  should  be  of  BuiBcient 
volume  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  legitimate  business  interests 
of  the  country.  For  the  purpose  of  honestly  liquidating  our  out^ 
standing  coin  obligations,  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  coQSulting 
any  other  nation. 

4.  Land  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  people  and  should  he 
ptreserved  from  monojwly  and  speculation.  All  unearned  grants 
of  land  subject  to  forfeiture  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  portion  of  the  public  domain  Hhould  hereafter  be 
granted  except  to  actual  settlers,  continuous  use  being  essential 
to  tenure. 

5.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  natural  monojx>lie«  should 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  giving  to  the  people 
the  benefit  of  service  at  actual  cost. 

6.  The  national  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
the  national  revenues  to  be  raised  by  equitable  adjustment  of 
taxation  on  the  pi-operties  and  iucomes  of  the  people,  and  import 
duties  should  be  levied  as  a  means  of  securing  equitable  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  nations. 

7.  The  contract  convict  labor  system,  through  which  speculators 
are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  abolished. 

8.  All  citizens  should  be  protected  by  law  iu  their  right  to  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven,  without  oppressing  any  who  conscientiously 
observe  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

9.  The  American  public  schouU,  taught  iu  the  English  lan- 
guage, should  be  maintained,  and  no  public  funds  should  be  a|K 
propriated  for  sectarian  institutions. 

10.  The  President,  ^^ce-President,  and  United  States  senators 
should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

11.  Ex-soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
:heir  widows  and  minor  children,  should  receive  liberal  pensions, 
graded  on  disability  and  term  of  service,  not  merely  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  for  senice  rendered  in  the  pi*eservation  of  the 
L'nion. 

12.  Our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  exclude 
paupers  and  criminals.  Kone  but  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Hliould  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  State,  and  naturalized  citizens 
should  not  vote  uutil  one  year  after  naturalization  papers  have 
l>een  isitued. 

i:j.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  and  proportional  represen- 
tatioDr  should  be  adopted. 
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.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bentley,  of  Nehraska^  waa  nomina 
fcy  acclamation  for  President  of  the  Urnted  States ;  aiul  James 
H.  Southgate,  of  North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  Hepre- 
sontatives  of  twenty-«even  State*  took  part  in  the  convention, 
A  roll-call  showed  the  presence  of  200  &ec(>ding  delegates 
accredited  to  the  Prohibition  convention.  All  the  proc«M>d- 
iugs  of  this  assembly  were  completed  at  a  single  siltiug,  wliich 
lasted  until  the  dawn  of  May  2^1. 

The  Ropiiblicfln  convention  met  at  St.  Louis  on  June  16. 
The  nomination  of  Major  McKiuley  vr&a  a  foregone  conclu- 
eion ;  but  the  formation  of  the  platform  excited  the  moet  in- 
tense interest  among  the  delegates  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  complete  victory  of  the  Free  Silver  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  convention  soon 
to  aasemblej  and  the  determination  expressed  by  its  leaders  to 
declare  for  free  coinage  in  the  luoai  radical  termn,  placed  be- 
fore the  Republican  politicians  for  solution  a  puzzling  problem. 
Should  tliey  try  to  evade  the  issue  about  to  be  set  forth  by 
their  enemies,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  cunvusd  on  the  tariff 
issue  ?  Or  sliuiUd  they  buldly  anticipate  the  now  issue  und 
declare  against  free  coinage  and  in  favor  of  the  gold  stiiudanl  ? 
A  small  but  compact  and  persistent  group  of  delegates  from 
the  extreme  West  urged  a  thirtl  course,  namfly,  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  free  coinage ;  but  that  was  manifi'stly  out  of  the 
(|uestion,  since  a  vast  majority  of  the  leaders  and  of  those 
whom  they  represented  was  unalterably  opposed  to  that  policy. 

Tiio  advocates  of  a  timorous  policy  were  defeated  in  the  fir«' 
preliminary  skirmish.  Two  facts  which  were  set  forth  most' 
dearly  convinced  a  great  majority  of  the  convention  that  there 
vas  nothing  to  bo  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  a  '^  straddle^" 
- —  the  first,  that  such  a  course  would  not  pacify  the  Free  Silver 
delegates  or  keep  them  in  tlio  convention  ;  and  the  second,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  saying  plainly  what  almost  nil 
the  delegotes  except  those  from  the  '*  Silver  States  "'  tiiought, 
would  carry  the  contest  into  the  convention  if  they  were  de- 
feated in  the  committee.  In  these  circumstances  most  of  th 
Opposition  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  gold  "  in  the  platform 
ceased.  Even  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
afterward  changed  hut  slightly,  was  agreed  upon  and  published. 

Nevertheless,  aftor  the  convention  met  and  organized,  by 
the  choice  of  ^Ir.  Charle*  AV.  FnirVianks,  of  Indiana,  as  tem- 
porary chairman,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Thurbtou,  of  l^obroskai  as 
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permanent  president,  the  contest  was  renewed  in  the  committee 
on  resolutions.  It  waa  not  until  the  third  day  of  tlie  session, 
June  18,  that  the  platform  was  reported,  as  follows:  — 

The  Republicaiia  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  repr^ 
Bentatives  in  national  convention,  appealinji;  for  the  (>opular  and 
historical  juatitioation  of  their  claims  to  the  matchless  achieve- 
ment of  the  tliirty  years  of  Republican  rule,  earnestly  and  confi- 
dently address  themselves  to  the  awakened  intelligence,  experience, 
and  conscience  of  their  countrymen  in  the  following  declaration 
of  facts  and  principles  :  — 

For  the  jirst  time  sinoe  the  Civil  War  the  Amencan  people  have 
witnessed  the  calamitous  con8e<]ueuces  of  full  and  unrestricted 
Democratic  control  of  the  government.  It  has  been  a  record  of 
unparalleled  incapacity,  duthouor,  and  disaster.  In  administrative 
management  it  has  ruthlessly  sacrificed  indispensable  revenue, 
entailed  an  unceasing  deficit,  eked  out  ordinary  current  expenses 
with  borrowed  money,  piled  up  the  public  debt  by  82r»2,0(>0,000  in 
time  of  peace,  forced  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  kept  a  perpetual 
menace  hanging  over  the  redemption  fund,  pawned  American 
credit  to  alien  syndicates,  and  reveriied  all  the  meaaures  and  reaultt 
of  successful  Republican  nde. 

In  the  broad  elTect  of  its  policy  it  has  precipitated  panic,  blighted 
industry  and  trade  with  prolonged  depression,  closed  focturies,  re> 
duoed  work  and  wages,  halted  enterprise,  and  crippled  American 
production  while  stimulating  foreign  production  for  the  American 
market  Every  consideration  of  public  safety  and  individual 
interest  demands  that  the  government  shall  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  tbo»e  who  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing it  without  disaster  at  home  and  dishonor  abroad,  and  shall 
be  restored  to  the  party  which  for  thirty  years  administered  it 
with  unequalled  success  and  prosperity,  and  in  this  connection  we 
heartily  indorse  the  wi.sdom,  the  patriotism,  and  the  success  of  the 
administration  of  PreHident  Harrison. 

We  renew  and  emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection HH  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence  and 
the  foundation  of  American  development  and  prosperity.  This 
true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and  encourages  home 
industry;  it  puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on  foreign  goods;  it  sfr- 
cures  the  American  market  for  the  American  producer  ;  it  upholds 
the  American  standard  of  wages  for  the  American  workingman; 
it  puts  the  factory  by  the  sidn  of  the  farm,  and  makes  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  less  dependent  on  foreign  demand  and  price;  it  diffuses 
general  thrift,  and  founds  the  strength  of  all  on  the  strength  of 
eaoh.    In  its  reasonable  application  it  is  just,  £^,  and  impartial, 
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equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestic  monopoly,  to 
tional  discrimination  and  individual  {avoritiAm. 

We  denounce  the  present  Democratic  tariff  aa  section&l,  inju- 
Tioiis  to  the  public  credit,  aud  deatructi\'e  to  business  enterprise. 
We  demand  such  au  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports  which 
come  into  co]n|>etitiou  with  American  producta  as  will  not  only 
furniflh  adequnUf  revenue  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation  to  the 
wage  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  partictUax 
scheduleA.  The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  hj 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  of  production  ;  tJie 
ruling  and  uncompromi.sing  principle  ia  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  American  labor  and  industry.  The  country  demondfl 
a  right  settlement,  and  then  it  wants  rest. 

W^e  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangementa  negotiated 
by  the  last  Republican  administration  was  a  national  calamity, 
and  we  demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such  terms  as 
will  equalize  our  trtule  with  otlier  nations,  remove  the  restrictions 
which  now  obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products  in  the  ports  of 
other  countries,  and  secure  enlarged  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  farms,  foresta,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican 
policy  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly 
struck  down  both,  and  both  must  be  reestablished.  Protection 
for  what  we  produce;  free  admii^ion  for  tlie  necessaries  of  life 
which  we  do  not  produce;  reciprocity  agreements  of  mutual  in- 
terests which  gain  open  markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open 
market  to  others.  Protection  buihls  up  domestic  industry  and 
trade,  and  secures  our  own  market  for  ourselves;  reciprocity 
builds  up  foreign  trade  and  finds  an  outlet  fur  our  surjilus. 

We  condemn  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  sugar-producers  of  this  country.  The  Republican  party 
favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  production  on  Ainericau 
soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use,  and  for  which 
they  jmy  other  countries  more  than  iJ100,000,000  annually. 

To  all  our  product*)  — to  thoRe  of  the  mine  and  the  fields,  as 
well  as  those  of  tlie  shop  and  factory ;  to  hemp,  to  wool,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  great  indufitry  of  sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as  to  the 
finished  wooUeus  of  the  mills  —  we  promifte  the  moat  ample  pro- 
tection. 

We  favor  restoring  the  early  American  policy  of  discriminating 
duties  for  the  upbiulding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  so  that 
American  ships  —  the  product  of  American  labor,  employed  iu 
American  shipyards,  sailing  under  the  stars  and   stripes,  and 
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manned,  officered,  and  owned  hy  Americans  —  may  regain  the 
carrjiii^j  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  Republican  pJirty  ia  unreBervedly  for  Bound  money.  Ife 
caused  the  enactinent  of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1379  ;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been  wi  good 
as  pold. 

>\*e  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  de- 
base our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coitiage  of  silver,  except  by  intei^ 
national  agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  uationa  of  the 
world,  which  wu  pledge  ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such 
agreement  can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be 
preaerve^L  All  our  silver  and  pajwr  currency  must  be  maintained 
at  parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  main- 
tain in\'iolably  the  obligations  of  tlio  United  States  and  oil  our 
money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  veterans  of  the  Union  nrmiefl  deBer\ti  and  should  receive 
^ir  treatment  and  generons  recognition.  Whenever  practicable 
they  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  employment, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  are  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  made  to  them 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  country's  peril.  We  denounce  the  practice 
in  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  recklessly  and  unjustly  carried  on  by 
the  present  administration,  of  reducing  pensions  and  arbitrarily 
dropping  names  from  the  rolls,  as  deserving  the  severest  condem- 
nation of  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigorous,  and 
dignified,  and  all  our  interest^  in  the  Western  hemisphere  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded.  The  Hawaiian  islands  should  be 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  no  foreign  power  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  them;  the  Nicaragua  Cannl  should 
be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  tho  United  States ;  and  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  islands  we  should  secure  a  proper  and 
much-needed  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sympathy 
and  just  indignation  of  the  American  |>eople,  and  we  Ljelieve  that 
the  United  States  should  exercise  all  the  influenre  it  can  properly 
exert  to  bring  these  atrocities  to  an  end.  In  Turkey,  American 
residents  have  been  exposed  to  tho  gravest  dangers  and  American 
projw^rty  destroyed.  There  and  everywhere  American  citlKens  and 
Ameiicnn  property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  huKarda 
and  at  any  cost 

W«  reassert  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  w«»  re- 
affirm the  right  of  the  United  Statea  to  give  the  dootriDC  effect 
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by  responding  to  the  appeal  of  any  American  Slate  for  friendly 
intervention  in  case  of  Kuropeaii  encroachment.  We  have  not 
interfered  and  ttliall  not  inlerefere  with  tlie  existing  possesHiona 
of  any  Euroiwan  power  in  this  hemisphere,  but  those  possessionsi 
rauat  not  on  any  pretext  be  extended.  W'n  hopefully  look  forward 
to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  Euroi>eHn  powers  from  this 
hemisphere^  and  to  the  ultimate  union  of  all  English-speaking 
part«  of  the  continent  by  tlie  free  consent  of  it8  inliabitanLa. 

From  the  huur  of  achieving  their  own  inde^tendence,  the  peopls] 
of  the  United  States  have  regarded  witli  sympathy  the  utrugglet 
of  other  American  people  to  free  themselves  from  European  domi- 
nation. We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  heroic  bat* 
tie  of  the  Cuban  patriots  against  cruelty  and  oppresaion*  and  our 
best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full  success  of  their  detennined  contest 
for  liberty. 

The  government  of  Spain,  having  lost  control  of  Cuba,  and 
Iwing  unable  to  protect  the  property  or  lives  of  resident  American 
citizeuA,  or  to  comply  with  its  treaty  obligations,  we  believe  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  actively  use  its  iuflu- 
ence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  iudependeoce  to 
the  island. 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  republic  and  the  mainteuance  o£ 
its  rightful  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  demand  a 
naval  power  commensurate  with  iti*  position  and  responsibility. 
We  therefore  favor  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  navy  and  ft 
complete  system  of  harbor  and  seacoa«t  defences. 

For  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  our  American  citizenship 
and  of  the  wages  of  our  workingmea  ngninst  the  fatal  competition 
of  low-jiriced  labor,  wo  demand  that  the  immigration  laws  be 
thoroughly  enforced,  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance 
to  the  United  States  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  civil-service  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  by  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  always  sustained  it,  and  we  renev 
our  repeated  declarations  that  it  sliall  l)e  thoroughly  and  honestly 
enforced  an<l  extended  wherever  practicable. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  to  cast  one  fi^ee  and  unrestricted  ballot,  and  that  such 
ballot  shall  l>e  counted  and  returned  as  cast. 

We  proclaim  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  uncivilized 
and  barbarous  practice,  well  known  as  lynching,  or  killing  of 
human  beings  suspected  or  charged  with  crime,  without  prooesa 
of  law. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  national  Board  of  Arbitration  to 
settle  and  adjust  differences  which  may  arise  between  employers 
and  employees  engngod  in  iutei-state  commerce. 
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We  believe  in  an  immediate  return  to  the  free-homenbead  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  urge  the  paasage  by  Congreea  of  a 
saiiafactory  free-houie«U;ad  measure  such  oa  has  already  passed 
iha  House,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  th» 
earliest  practicable  date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
tlie  people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  United  States,  All  the 
Federal  officers  appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected 
from  bondjide  residents  thereof,  and  the  right  of  self-government 
should  be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  Alaska  should  have  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  ueedful  legisla- 
tion may  be  Intelligently  enacted. 

We  sympathize  with  all  wiiw  and  legitimate  efforts  to  lessen 
and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  promote  morality, 

Tlie  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
women.  Protection  of  American  industries  iiicludes  equal  oppor- 
tunities, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  protection  to  the  home. 
We  favor  the  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness, 
and  welcomft  their  cooperation  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Dem- 
ocratic and  Populist  mismanagement  and  misnUe. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 
By  these  principles  we  will  abide  and  tliese  jxiHcies  we  will  put 
into  execution.  We  ask  for  them  the  considerate  judgment  of  the 
American  ]>eop]e.  Confident  alike  in  the  history  of  our  great 
party  attd  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  present  our  platform  and 
our  candidates  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  election  will  bring 
victory  to  the  Republican  party  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  pktform  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  the  leader  of  the  Silver  forces, 
took  the  floor,  and  in  behalf  of  a  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the 
declaration  in  the  platform  on  the  subject  of  currency  and 
coinage :  — 

The  Rep^iblican  party  favors  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
ef]ual  standard  money,  iind  plwlges  its  power  to  s*»curp  the  free, 
nnrestricted,  and  independent  coina^  of  gold  and  silver  at  our 
mints  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  parte  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

Mr.  Telfor  pleaded  for  his  substitute  in  an  eamoet  speech} 
which  virtually  recognized  the  impending  defeat  of  the  motion, 
flud  left  no  doubt  tliat  an  adverse  vote  would  be  followed  by  the 
^lithdrawal  of  himself  and  his  associates  from  the  convention. 
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At  the  cloBfi  of  his  speech  a  motion  to  lay  the  substitute  on 
the  table,  which  was  equivalent  to  rejecting  it,  was  carried  by 
818  J-  ayes  to  105^  noes.  Sixty -seven  of  the  aogative  votes 
were  given  by  delegates  from  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver;  33J  by  delegatcafrom  Southern  States;  and  five  by  dele- 
gutea  from  the  Middle  West.  A  separate  vote  was  then  Uken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Buancial  plank  reported  by  the  majority. 
The  result  wns:  ayns  812^,  noes  llOj.  The  rest  of  the  plat- 
form was  adopted  by  act^laraation  and  with  unanimity.  Mr. 
Frank  Cannon,  United  Stutes  Senator  from  Utah,  then  read  a 
carefully  prejjarod  protest  signed  by  many  membera  of  the  Sil- 
ver wing  of  the  party,  after  which  thirty-four  members  of  the 
couvention,  including  four  United  States  senators  and  two 
representatives  in  Congress,  with  Mr.  Teller  at  their  head^  aol- 
emnly  withdrew  from  the  convention. 

William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  as  the  candidate 
for  President  on  the  first  vote,  which  resulted  as  follows :  — 

^Vhole  numl»er  of  votes 906 

Necessary  for  a  choice 4&3J 

William  McKinley.  Ohio 661^ 

Thomas  B.  Ree<l,  Maine 84^ 

Matthew  S.  Quay,  Peunnylvaiiia   .......  61^ 

T^vi  P.  :\Torton/\ew  YoVk 68 

William  I).  Allison,  Iowa 3&J 

J.  Donald  Cameron,  PonnsylvaoiA 1 

Blank 4 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  aa  the 
candidate  for  Vice-Prefiideut  by  the  following  vote :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 895 

Necessary  for  a  choice 448 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  New  Jersey ,  535J 

Henry  Clay  Evans,  Tennessee 277J 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Connecticut 89 

James  A.  Walker,  Virginia 24 

Charles  W.  Lippitt,  Rhode  Island 8 

Thomas  U.  Uewl,  Maine 3 

Chauncey  M.  Dejiew,  New  York 3 

John  M.  Thurston,  Nebranka 2 

Frederick  D.  Grant,  Now  York 2 

Ixjvi  P.  Morton.  New  York 1 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  held  a  convention  in  New  Yotk 
dty,  beginning  oa  the  4th  of  July  and  continuing  for  six  daya. 
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Innsmnch  as  the  Democratic  convention  waa  cIobo  at  band^  the 
xiuwspupera  paid  but  slight  utteutioa  to  its  proceediagtf.  Ko 
exact  statement  can  be  made  aa  to  the  number  of  members,  or 
the  States  from  which  they  came.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted :  — 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
asAeuibled,  reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  republic,  we  hold  that  the 
purpose  of  government  is  to  secure  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thi8  right ;  but  in  the  light  of  our  social  conditions,  we  bold, 
furthermore^  that  no  such  right  can  be  exercised  under  a  system 
of  economic  inequality,  essentially  destructive  of  life,  of  liberty, 
and  of  hapjiiaess. 

With  the  founders  of  this  republic,  we  hold  that  the  true  theory 
of  politics  is  that  the  machinery  of  government  must  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  whole  people;  but  in  the  light  of  our  indus- 
trial development  we  hold»  furthermore,  that  the  true  theory  of 
economics  is  that  the  luuch'uiery  of  production  must  likewise 
belong  to  the  people  in  common. 

To  the  obvious  fact*  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  our  democratic  system  of  politics,  can  plainly  bo 
traced  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class^  the  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  public  projTerty,  public 
franchisee,  and  public  functions  to  that  clasn,  and  the  abject  de- 
pendence of  the  mightiest  nations  upon  that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  plu- 
tocracy, labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is 
denied  the  means  of  self-employment,  and,  by  compulsory  idleness 
in  wage  slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Human 
power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted  that  tlie  plutocracy  may 
rule.  Ignorance  and  misery,  with  all  their  concomitant  evUs,  are 
perpetuated,  that  tlie  people  may  be  kept  in  bondage.  Science 
and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose  to  the 
enslavement  of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  party  once  more 
enters  its  protest.  Onoo  more  it  reiterates  ite  fundamental  declar 
ration,  that  private  property  in  the  natural  sources  of  production 
and  in  the  instruments  of  labor  is  the  obvious  cause  of  all  eco- 
nomic servitude  and  political  dependence. 

The  Lime  is  fast  coming  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  social 
evolution,  this  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  Its  fail, 
ures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constructive  tendencies 
of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  crtmbinations  on  the  other  hand* 
shall  liave  worked  out  its  own  downfall. 
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We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage-workers  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  all  other  houest  citizenSr  to  organize  under  the  baonar 
of  the  Socialiat  I^hor  party  into  a  claaa-«onscioii^  body,  aware  of 
its  rights  and  determined  tu  conquer  them  by  taking  ^fuMsesKion 
of  the  public  powera;  so  that,  held  together  by  an  indomitable 
apirit  of  solidarity  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  the  present 
class  struggle,  we  may  put  a  summary  end  to  that  barbaroiu 
struggle  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  the  restoration  of  the  land, 
and  of  all  the  means  of  production,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  planless 
production,  iudu-itrial  war,  and  social  disorder ;  a  commonwealth 
in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit 
of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization. 

With  a  view  to  immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
labor  wt»  present  the  following  demands :  — 

1.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  prc^reaft^ 
of  production. 

"2.  The  United  States  to  obtain  jtossession  of  the  mines,  rail- 
roads, canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means  of  public 
transportation  and  communication ;  the  employees  to  operate  the 
same  cooperatively  under  control  of  the  federal  government  and 
to  elect  their  own  Buperior  officers,  but  no  employee  shall  be 
ohai'ged  for  political  reai»ona. 

3.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  possession  of  the  local  railroads, 
ferries,  water-works,  gas-works,  electric  plants,  and  all  industries^ 
requiring  municipal  franchises;  the  employees  to  operate  the 
cooperatively  under  control  of  the  municipal  administration  and! 
to  elect  their  own  sujierior  officers,  but  no  employee  shall  be 
charged  fnr  political  reasons. 

4.  The  public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  Revocation  of 
all  land  grants  to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  conditions  of 
which  have  not  been  complied  \vith. 

5.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  money* 

6.  Congressional  legislation  providing  for  the  scientific  manag«-^' 
ment  of  forests  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of  the 
naturtd  resources  of  the  country, 

7.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all ;  the  inventors  to  be  remunerat«d 
by  the  nation. 

8.  Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances ;  the  smaller 
incomes  to  be  exempt. 

0.  School  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
lobe  compulsory, gratuitous, and  accessible  to  all  by  public  assiat* 
ance  in  meals,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  where  necessary. 

10.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and  suraptuaiy 
laws.     Unabridged  right  of  comhinatiou. 
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U.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  of  school  a^» 
and  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  occupations  detriment^] 
to  health  or  morality.  Abolition  of  the  convict  labor  contract 
system. 

.32.  Employment  of  the  unemployed  by  the  public  authorities 
(••ninty^  city,  state,  and  nation). 

13.  All  wagu»  to  be  paid  in  la^vfu1  money  of  the  Cnited  States. 
EqualiTAtion  of  women's  wages  with  tltose  of  men  where  equal 
■eryice  is  performed. 

14.  T>aw8  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  oocupationa, 
and  an  efficient  employers'  liability  law. 

15.  The  people  to  have  the  right  to  propose  laws  and  to  vote 
upon  all  measures  of  importance,  according  to  the  referendum 
principle. 

16.  Abolition  of  the  veto  power  of  the  execntire  (nntionali 
state,  and  municipal)  wherever  it  exists. 

17.  Abolition  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  all  upper  legisla- 
tivo  chambers. 

18.  Municipal  self-government, 

19.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal 
and  equal  right  of  suffrage  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  or  sex. 
Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays.  The  principle  of  proportional 
representation  to  be  introduced. 

20.  All  public  officers  to  be  subject  to  recall  by  their  resfiective 
constituencies. 

21.  Uniform  civil  and  crimiual  law  throughout  the  United  States. 
Administration  of  justice  to  be  freo  of  charge.  Abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  eession,  July  9,  the  convention 
mode  ii«  uomiuationn.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  serioua 
—  in  the  sense  of  sober,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  well  as  in 
the  sense  of  active  —  contest  for  the  nomination  for  Pre- 
sident ;  not  that  either  of  the  candidates  expected  to  be 
elected,  but  because  the  victory  of  the  party  not  later  than 
the  year  1925  was  contidently  expected,  and  it  was  to  be  an 
honor  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party  in  1896.  Mr, 
Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  New  York,  was  nominated,  receiving 
43  vot«8  to  23  for  Matthew  Mnguire,  of  New  Jersey,  and  4  for 
William  Watkins,  of  Ohio.  Matthew  Maguire,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice-President. 

The  result  of  the  R^spublican  convention  intensified  pubUc 
interest  in  the  Democratic  national  convention,  which  met  at 
Chicago  on  July  7.  The  explicit  declaration  at  St.  Louis  in 
favor  of  the  gold  standard  strengthened  the  pobition  of  the 
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Silver  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  which,  having  s  stifficieDt 
majority  of  tho  delegates,  intended  in  any  event  to  use  lis 
power  to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile  the  control  of  the  nalioual 
committee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Silver  vrisi^,  and  moi 
of  the  '*  old-liners  "  of  the  North  and  West  were  on  the  rarao' 
Bido.  A.  strcuuoUB  effort  was  determLuvd  on  to  provent,  if 
possible,  the  adoption  of  a  free-coinage  resolution.  AIL  the 
art«  known  to  politicians  were  rcsortfil  to ;  ns  the  event  proved, 
without  avail.  The  national  comnuttee  propomexl  ua  temporary 
chairman  Senator  David  R  Hill,  of  New  York.  His  eleotioa 
was  challenged  ou  the  floor  of  the  convention,  and  aflar 
heated  dobttt«  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  the  can-" 
didate  of  the  Free  Silver  men,  was  chosen  in  his  stead  by  a 
vote  of  556  to  ^9.  Ou  this,  aa  on  most  other  votes  in  the 
convention,  the  unit  rule  was  observed ;  that  is,  the  majority 
of  a  state  delegation  cast  the  whole  vote  of  the  State  for  or 
against  a  motion,  or  for  a  particular  candidate.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session  the  Silver  forces  were  augmented  by  three 
changes  in  the  membership  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials;  (1)  the  rcpre^ontation  of  each  Terri- 
tory was  increased  from  two  members  to  six ;  (2)  the  Gold 
Standard  delegation  from  Nebraska  was  unseated  and  a  dele- 
gation favorable  to  Silver,  headed  by  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan, 
was  admitted ;  and  (3)  four  Silver  delegates  were  substituted 
for  four  Gold  delegates  from  Michigan,  which  gave  the  Silver 
party  tho  control  of  the  twenty-«ight  votes  of  that  State* 
After  these  changes  had  been  made,  Senator  Stephen  iL 
WHiite,  of  California,  waa  made  permanent  president  of  tba 
convention. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session  the  platform  was  reported 
oa  follows :  — 

We,  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States  in  national  convention 
assembled,  do  reaffirm  onr  allegiance  to  those  great  essential 
principles  of  justice  and  Iil>erty.  u\m}u  which  our  iustitutions  are 
founded,  and  M'hich  tho  Democratic  party  boa  advocated  from 
Jefferson's  time  to  our  own,  —  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  preservation  of  personal  righto, 
the  equality  of  all  citizeiiA  before  the  law,  and  the  faithful  obaei^ 
Vance  of  constitutional  limitatious. 

During  all  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the 
tendency  of  selfish  interests  to  the  centralization  of  govemraentali 
power,  and    steadfastly  maiutaiixed  the   integrity  of    the  dual 
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scheme  of  government  established  by  the  founders  of  this  repub- 
lic of  republics.  Under  ita  guidance  and  tcacltingSf  the  great 
principle  of  local  self-^vemment  has  found  its  best  expre^ion 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  Stoles,  and  in  its  assertion 
of  the  necessity  of  confining  the  general  government  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statesu 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  cit- 
izen the  rights)  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Democratio 
party  has  alwayn  been  the  exponent  of  political  liberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  it  renews  its  obligations  and  reaffirms  ita 
devotion  to  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Recognizing  that  the  money  (question  is  paramount  to  all  others 
at  this  time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  Con- 
stitution names  silver  and  gold  together  as  the  money  metals  of 
the  United  States,  and  tliat  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  CongreM 
under  tlie  Constitution  made  the  silver  dollar  the  money  unit,  aod 
admitted  gold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio  baaed  upon  the  silver  dol- 
lar unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demonetising  silver  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  people  ha?  resulted  in 
the  appreciation  of  goM  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  produced  by  the  people ;  a  heavy  increase  in  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  and  of  all  dobt«,  public  and  private ;  the  enrioh- 
roent  of  the  money-lending  clajis  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  prostrfr- 
tion  of  industry  and  impoverishment  of  the  ])eopIe. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  monometallism,  which  has  locked 
fast  the  pro9p<;rity  of  an  industrial  people  in  the  paralyHis  of  hard 
times.  Gold  monometallism  is  a  British  policy,  and  its  adoption 
has  brought  other  nations  into  financial  servitude  to  Ijondou.  It 
is  not  only  un-American,  but  anti-American,  and  it  can  l>o  fas- 
tened on  the  I'nited  States  only  by  the  stifling  of  that  spirit  and 
love  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  our  political  indepeudence  in 
1776  and  won  it  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

We  df^mand  tlie  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  .of  sixteen  to  one  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  or  oonsent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the 
standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  equally  with 
gold,  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legislar 
tion  &R  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of  any  kiud 
of  legal  tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to 
the  holders  nf  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  option 
reserved  by  law  to  the  government  of  redeeming  such  obligations 
*m  either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin. 
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We  are  opposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of  Um 
United  Statefl  in  time  of  peaco,  and  condemn  the  trafficking  with 
bauking  sjmdicates,  wluch^  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  at  enor* 
moufl  protit  to  themselves,  supply  the  federal  treasury  with  gold 
to  maintain  the  ]x)licy  of  gold  monometuUitim. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  and  issne  money. 
President  Jacksoa  declared  that  this  power  could  not  be  delegi 
to  corjx>ratious  or  individuals.  AVe  therefore  denounce  the  isst 
once  of  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money  b^'  national  banks 
in  derogation  of  the  Coiiistitution,  and  we  demand  that  all  paper 
which  is  made  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts,  or  which 
is  receivable  for  duties  to  the  ITuite^l  States,  sliall  lie  issued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  redeemable  in  coiu* 

We  hold  Uiat  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  purposes  of  rev^.n 
nue,  such  duties  to  be  so  adjust^  as  to  operate  equally  througl 
out  the  oountry,  and  not  discriminate  between  class  ur  section,  BU<ij 
that  taxation  should   be  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  government 
honestly  and  economic^illy  admiiustered. 

We  denounce  as  disturbing  to  business  the  Republican  threat 
to  restore  the  McKinley  law.  which  has  twice  been  condemned  bj 
the  people  in  national  elections,  and  which,  enacted  under  tb« 
false  plea  of  protection  to  home  industry,  proved  a  prolific  breedecj 
of  trusts  and  monopolies,  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  tb« 
many,  restricted  trade,  and  deprived  the  producers  of  the  great 
American  staples  of  access  to  their  natural  markets. 

Until  the  money  question  is  settled  we  are  opposed  to  any  agi- 
tation for  further  changes  in  our  tariff  laws,  except  such  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  deficit  in  revenue  caused  by  the  adrene 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax.  But  for  thia 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there  would  be  no  deficit  in  the 
revenue  under  the  law  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  strict 
pursuance  of  the  uniform  decisions  of  that  court  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  that  court  having  in  that  decision  sustained  con- 
stitutional objections  to  its  enactment  whioh  had  previously  been 
overruled  by  the  ablest  judges  who  have  ever  sat  on  that  bench. 
We  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  use  all  the  constita- 
tional  iiower  which  remains  after  that  decision,  or  which  may 
come  from  its  reversal  by  the  court  as  it  may  hereafter  be  con- 
aiituted,  so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  may  be  equally  and  im- 
partially laid,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  due  proportiou 
of  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

We  hold  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  protecting  American 
labor  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  pauper  labor  to 
compete  with  it  in  the  home  market,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
home  market  to  our  American  farmers  and  artisans  is  greatly 
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redaced  by  ft  vicious  monetary  syHtem  which  depresses  the  prioea 
of  their  products  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  deprives 
them  of  the  means  of  purohoning  the  products  of  our  home  manu- 
fnctoriea;  and,  a^  lalwr  creates  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we 
demand  the  j>asaage  of  such  laws  aa  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
it  in  all  its  rights. 

We  are  in  fuvor  of  the  arbitration  of  diiTerenoes  between  em- 
ployers engaged  iu  iuierstate  commerce  and  their  employees,  and 
leoommeud  such  legislation  as  la  oaoeMary  to  carry  out  this  prin* 
ciple. 

The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of  our 
lea^ling  railroad  syntema,  and  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools 
require  a  stricter  control  by  the  federal  government  of  those  arter- 
ies of  commerce.  We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  and  such  restrictions  and 
guarantees  in  the  control  of  railroads  aa  will  protect  the  peoplo 
from  robbery  and  oppression. 

We  denounce  the  profiigate  waste  of  the  money  wrung  from 
the  people  by  oppressive  taxation  and  the  lavish  appropriations 
of  recent  Republican  Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxea  high, 
while  the  labor  that  pays  them  is  unemployed  and  the  products 
of  the  people's  toil  are  depressed  iu  price  till  they  no  longer  r^ 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity 
and  economy  which  befita  a  democratic  government  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  useless  offioes,  the  salaries  of  which  drain 
the  substance  of  the  people. 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  federal  authorities  in 
local  affairs  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  wa  especially  object  to 
government  by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of 
oppression  by  which  federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once  legislators,  judges, 
and  executioners ;  and  we  approve  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  ae^ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the  llooaa 
of  HepresentAtives,  relative  to  contempts  in  federal  courta  and 
providing  for  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt. 

Xo  discrimination  should  be  indulged  in  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  any  of  its  debtors.  We  approve  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  to  pass  the  Pacific  Railroad 
funding  bill,  and  denounce  the  effort  of  the  present  Republican 
Congress  to  enact  a  similar  measure. 

Recognizing  the  just  claims  of  deserving  Union  soldiers,  vre 
heartily  indorse  the  rule  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Pensions^ 
that  no  name  shall  be  arbitrarily  dropped  from  the  pension  roll ; 
and  the  fact  of  enlistment  and  service  should  be  deemed  conclusive 
evidence  against  disease  and  disability  before  enlistment. 
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We  fuTor  the  admission  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico^ 

Arizona,  and  Oklolioma  into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  favor 
the  early  admission  of  all  the  Tenitoriea  having  the  necessary 
population  and  resource^)  to  entitle  them  to  statehood,  and,  while 
they  remain  Territones,  we  hold  that  the  otAciaU  appointed  to 
adraiiiiater  the  government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  honfijide  residents  of 
tl»e  Territory  or  Diatrict  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
The  Democratic  party  belie\*es  in  home  rule,  and  that  all  public 
land^  of  the  United  States  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  homes  for  American  citizens. 

We  recommend  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  granted  a  dele* 
gate  in  Congress,  and  that  the  general  land  and  timber  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  extended  to  said  Territory, 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  as  originally  declared  and  as  interpreted 
by  succeeding  Presidents,  is  a  jierraanent  part  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  and  must  at  all  times  be  maintained. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroio 
stniggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  public  serrice,  except  as 
provided  in  the  Conptitiition.  We  favor  apjKtintmenta  based  upon 
merit,  fixed  terms  of  office,  and  such  an  administration  of  the 
civil  service  laws  as  will  afford  equal  opportunittea  to  all  citizens 
of  ascertained  fitness. 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  a  hundred  years,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  fonnded 
and  have  maintained  our  government,  that  no  man  should  be 
eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  presidential  office. 

The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mi*- 
siaaippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide- 
water. When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of  suflicient  impor- 
tance to  demand  aid  of  the  government,  such  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended upon  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent 
improvement  is  secured. 

Confiding  in  the  justice  of  onr  cause  and  the  necessity  of  its 
Buoceaa  at  the  polls,  w©  submit  the  foregoing  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  puqw.se^  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  We  invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  approve  them, 
and  who  desire  to  have  them  made  effective,  through  legislation, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  restoration  of  the  country's 
prosperity. 

A  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of 
the  members  from  sixteen  States,  submitted  a  dissenting  report. 
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expre^ing  their  inability  to  give  their  assent  to  "  manj  declara- 
tiona ''  of  th«  platform.  "  Souie  are  ill-cousidered  unci  ambig- 
uously phrased,  while  others  are  extreme  and  revolutionary  of 
the  well-recognized  principles  of  the  party."  They  offered  two 
nmendments,  the  tirut  a  eubatitute  for  the  financial  plunk^  as 
follows :  — 

We  declare  our  l>elief  that  the  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  alone  of  free  silver  coinage  and  a  change  in  the 
existing  standard  of  value,  independently  of  the  action  of  otht^r 
great  natiotiH,  would  not  only  imperil  our  finances,  but  would 
retard,  or  entirely  prevent,  the  establishment  of  intenmHonal 
bimetallism,  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  government  should  be 
steadily  directed. 

It  would  place  this  country  at  once  upon  a  silver  basis,  impair 
contracts,  disturb  business,  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  inflict  irreparable  evils  upon  our  nation's  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Until  international  cooperation  among  leading  nations  for  the 
coinage  nf  silver  can  be  secured,  we  favor  the  rigid  maintenance 
of  the  existing  gold  standard  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  national  credit,  the  redemption  of  our  public  pledges,  and  the 
keeping  inviolate  of  our  country's  honor. 

We  insist  that  all  onr  paper  currency  shall  l>e  kept  at  a  parity 
with  gold.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  hard  money^ 
and  is  opposed  to  legal  tender  paper  money  as  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent financial  system,  and  we  therefore  favor  the  gradual  re- 
tirement and  cancellation  of  all  United  States  notes  and  treaaury- 
notes,  under  such  legislative  provisions  aa  will  prevent  undue  con- 
traction. 

We  demand  that  the  national  credit  shall  be  resolutely  main- 
tained at  all  times  and  under  all  circumatancca. 

The  other  resolution  was  offered  as  an  addition  to  the  plat- 
form :  — 

We  commend  the  honesty,  economy,  courage,  and  fidelity  of  the 
present  Democratic  administration. 

A  most  earnest  debate  ensued  upon  the  Free  Silver  policy, 
the  most  dmniutic  and  interesting  event  of  which  was  an  im- 
passioned speech  by  Mr.  William  J.  liryan,  of  Nebraska. 
Thin  gentleman  excited  the  Silver  men  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  his  oratory,  and  at  once  leaped  into  promi- 
nence as  a  presidential  candidate.  Indeed,  it  was  believed 
that,  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  that  day,  he  would  have  been 
nominated  almost  by  acclamation.     The  financial  plank  offered 
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by  the  minority  waa  rejected  by  ayes  303,  noes  626 ;  and  the 
resolution  commendatory  of  President  Cleveland's  adminifitt»>i 
tion  was  defeated  by  ayes  357,  noes  504.  lu  all  the  votes 
thus  far  reported,  the  minority  conaisted  of  the  members  from 
Kew  England,  —  except  a  few  from  Maine  and  Ma6aachuBett«| 
—  the  coast  States  as  far  south  an  Maryland,  and  the  d^legal 
from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Soutli  Dakotji,  Senator  Hill 
had  olTered,  in  addition  to  the  amendmcnls  proposed  by  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  two  other  amendments.  The  Rr&t 
proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  clause  opposing  "  the 
demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private 
contract  "  the  following  proviso:  — 

But  it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  law  at  the  same  time 
that  any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  not  apply  to 

existing  contracts. 

The  other  amendment  was  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  finan* 
cial  plank  the  following  pledge  :  — 

Our  advocacy  of  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  being 
based  on  the  belief  that  such  coinage  will  effect  and  mairilaia 
a  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  we 
declare  as  a  pledge  of  our  sincerity  that,  if  such  free  coinage  shall 
fail  to  effect  such  parity  within  one  year  from  its  enactment  by 
law,  such  coinage  shall  thereupon  be  suspended. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were  rejected  without  a  division, 
and  the  platform  as  a  whole,  unamended,  was  then  adopted  by 
yeas  628,  nays  301. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Silver  wing  of  the  party 
made  it  certain  that  the  defeated  minority  would  be  unable  to 
prevent  a  nomination  under  the  two-thirds  rule  always  gov- 
erning Democratic  conventions.  The  delegates  who  had  con- 
tended 60  earnestly  against  the  adoption  of  the  free  coinage 
plank  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  to  yield  their  convic- 
tions because  they  had  been  outvoted.  They  did  not  with- 
draw from  the  convention,  but  on  every  convenient  occasion 
they  reiterated  their  determination  not  to  accept  the  platform 
adopted,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
On  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  178  delegalee 
refused  to  he  recorded,  including  the  entire  delegations  of  three 
States.  William  J.  Brj'an,  of  Kehraska,  was  nominated  for 
President  on  the  fifth  vote.  The  successive  trials  residted  as 
follows  :  — 
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WboI«  □amber  of  votaa  .  .  •  •  . 
Vwcmmmry  for  m  cbolos  (two  kfalrdl)  • 
WaUam  J.  Brymit,  N«bn^a  .  .  . 
Rlehanl  P.  Blud,  MiMOuri  .... 
Rob«rt  K.  PactlMm,  Penoiylradi 

Honu'H  B.iir»,  lowK 

JfMoph  B.  C.  IlUckbum,  Keotuckr  . 
John  R.  M<Um.  Obio  .  .  .  :  . 
CUude  UkKlMWS,  ladlUft  .... 
Bmijunln  R.  TtUaun,  Booth  Carolina 
BrlvMter  Pmtaajwr^Ongon  .  .  . 
Bmiir  U.  TUlsr,  Colondo  .... 
AdlATl.  SteTWMNi,  DUnoii  .  .  . 
IPUllam  e.  RuaaeU,  M«— Phmtta  . 
JuuM  E.  Campbell,  Ohio  .... 
PfivtJ  ii.  Hill,  Kew  York      .... 

Divid  Turpie,  liidljui* 

y ot  voting 


lit. 

ad. 

782 

768 

602 

613 

119 

IDO 

ZI& 

283 

» 

100 

» 

41 

83 

41 

54 

e» 

S7 

33 

17 

_ 

8 

B 

10 

. 

1 

1 

178 

163 

768 
612 
319 
291 
97 
96 
27 
64 
34 


I 
163 


4tli. 


7S9 
613 
280 
241 
97 
33 
27 
46 
68 


1 
163 


fitlt. 


768 
612 
600 
106 
B6 
36 


The  fifth  vote,  it  will  be  seen,  left  Mr.  Bryan  twelve  votes 
short  of  a  nomination.  Aitcr  the  roll-call  was  completed  and 
before  the  result  was  announced,  78  delegates  who  had  sup- 
ported other  candidates  transferred  their  votes  to  Mr,  Bryan 
and  ^ve  him  the  nomination.  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Elaine,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  Five  trials  were  necessary  to 
effect  this  nomination.     They  resulted  as  follows :  — 


Whola  tmniber  of  votaa    .... 
Vtmamry  for  ■  ehoioo  (two  tUrdi) 

Aitbor  SewaU,  lUfaM 

Jomayh  0.  Slbloy,  FoaDirlrBiiIa 
John  R.  McLaui,  Ohio  .... 
Oforgt)  r.  WlUlun*.  UAaMcbuaBtt* 
RiehiiH  P.  BUod,  MImouH  .  .  . 
WiJt4^  A  CUrk.  North  Carolina  . 
John  R.  Wlllluna,  DIlDoiB  .  .  . 
WiUlam  P.  Harrity.  Pmiiuylniita 

Rorao*  Boieii,  Inwn 

JoHtph  B.  C.  Rlwkbum,  Kentoekj 
John  W.  Duiinl,  VirginU  .  .  . 
James  H.  Lowtm,  Waahln^ton  .  . 
Robfrt  K.  Pattlivm,  Panniylranla 
Henry  M.  Tellvr,  Cotnrwlo  .  .  . 
Btepbrai  H.  Wbltn,  California  .  . 
OfnTgD  W.  rithUn.  IlllDoU  .  .  . 
Kot  Toting 


l«t 


070 
447 

100 
168 
111 
76 
63 
60 
23 
21 
30 
30 
11 
II 

I 
1 
1 


3d. 


67K 
460 

37 
113 
168 
16 
3H 
32 
13 
21 


3d. 


676 
460 

97 

60 
210 

16 
366 

32 

19 


8 
I 

30 


4tb. 


677 
463 
261 


9 
46 
II 

64 
1 

3U 


6th. 


679 
463 


82 
9 

St 

u 

3ft 

1 

361 


It  long  had  been  evident  that  this  canvass  was  to  witness 
an  unexampled  shifting  of  the  lino  between  parties.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  silver  idea  was  almost  univcr- 
BsUy  dominant,  there  had  been  an  instant  bolt  of  Republicans 
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from  the  platform  of  the  St.  l^oiiis  convention.  And  now  & 
revolt  of  PemocratH  set  in,  not  only  greater  in  extent  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  Americftn  |>olitics,  hut  distinctly  unlike 
all  others.  Many  nf  the  oldest  and  moat  consistent  Democra- 
tic journals  proclaimed  in  emphatic  terms  their  determination 
not  to  continue  their  support  nf  the  party,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  boldly  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The 
dissension  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  although 
it  was  most  pronounced  in  the  Kastern  section,  it  wa^^  so  wide- 
spread that  even  in  Kentucky,  where  the  victory  of  the  Silver 
wing  hdtl  virtually  enabled  that  faction  to  carry  its  point  in 
the  national  convention,  there  was  nt  the  beginning  of  the  can- 
vass not  one  daily  newspaper  that  advocated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  At  iirst,  —  so  strong  and  aggressive  were  the 
opponents  of  platform  and  candidates  within  the  party,  —  it 
WAS  said  openly  by  the  leaders  that  in  certain  of  the  Eastern 
States  no  electors  would  even  be  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 
The  modification  of  thia  situation  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 
the  canvass. 

The  next  conventions  in  point  of  time  were  those  of  tha 
people's  party,  commonly  called  the  Populists,  and  of  the 
Silver  party,  both  of  which  met  at  8t.  Louis  on  July  22.  If 
the  Chicago  convention  had  driven  out  of  the  Democnitic  party 
thousands  of  its  oldest  nieml)ers  and  leaders,  it  had  made  easy 
the  co4)peration  of  other  thousands  of  Populists ;  indeed,  in 
the  view  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  the  principles  of 
the  Populists  were  most  effectively  to  be  promoted  by  accept- 
ing the  candidates  nominated  at  Chicago.  Yet  there  was  an 
earnest  faction  of  the  party  which  deprecated  alliance  or  osfio* 
ciation  with  any  other  organization.  The  picturesque  tem' 
"  Middle-of-the-road  men  "  was  applied  to  and  adopted  by 
thorn,  as  indicating  the  indcpondent  course  between  the  two 
old  historic  parties  which  they  thought  it  judicious  to  take. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  tickot  involved  the  support 
of  Mr.  Sewall  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  — a  nomina- 
tion which  was  especially  obnoxious  to  them.  The  conven- 
tion organized  by  the  choice  of  Senator  Marion  C.  Butler,  of 
North  Carolina,  as  temporary  chftirraan.  Senator  William  V, 
Allen,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  permanent  president.  A  test  of 
strength  between  the  "  Middle-of-the-road "  Populists  and 
those  who  were  favorable  to  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats 
vaa  made  upon  ua  amendment  oflerod  to  the  report  of  tlie 
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Committee  on  Rules.  The  Middle-of-the-road  wing  proposed 
that  the  usual  order  of  proceeding  should  he  reversed,  and  that 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President  be  nominated  before  the  can- 
didate for  President.  The  motion  was  carried  by  ayes  785, 
noes  615.  The  platform  was  reported  on  July  24,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  People'.s  party,  afisembled  in  national  convention,  reaffirms 
its  allegiance  to  the  principles  declared  by  the  foiuident  of  the  re- 
public, and  also  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  just  government 
as  entiiiciated  in  the  platform  of  the  party  in  1892. 

We  recognize  that  through  the  connivance  of  the  present  and 
preceding  administrations  the  country  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its 
national  life  as  i>redicted  in  oiir  declaration  four  years  ago,  and 
that  prompt  and  patriotic  action  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour. 
We  realize  that  while  we  have  political  Independence  our  financial 
and  industrial  independence  is  yet  to  be  attained  by  restoring  to 
our  country  the  constitutional  control  and  exercise  of  the  fun<v- 
tions  necessary  to  a  people's  government,  which  functions  havA 
been  basely  surrendered  by  our  public  servants  to  corporate  mo* 
nopolies.  The  influence  of  European  money-changers  has  been 
more  potent  in  shaping  legislation  than  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  Executive  power  and  jiatronage  have  been  used  to  cor- 
rupt our  legislatures  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  plu- 
tocracy has  been  enthroned  upon  the  mins  of  democracy.  To 
restore  the  governnient  intendwl  by  the  fathers  and  for  the  wel- 
fare and  proHjwrity  of  this  and  future  generations,  we  demand  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  and  financial  system  which  shall 
make  ua  masters  of  our  own  affairs,  and  indepenti(;nt  of  European 
control,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  declaration  of  prinoi- 
plcs:  — 

FINANCB. 

1.  We  demand  a  national  money,  safe  and  Round,  issued  by  the 
l^neral  government  only,  without  the  intervention  of  Imnks  of 
■BUe,  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private;  m 
just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the 
people  anil  through  the  lawful  disbursements  of  the  government. 

2.  W(?  dt'maiid  thfi  free  and  unreHtricted  coinagt?  nf  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  foreign  nations. 

8.  We  demand  that  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  an  amount  sulficieut  to  meet  the  demands 
of  business  and  population  and  to  restore  the  just  level  of  prices 
of  labor  and  production. 
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4.  We  denounce  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  Increase  of  ih» 
interest-bearing  debt  made  by  the  present  administration  as  ud- 
necessnry  and  n-ithout  authority  of  law,  and  demand  that  no  more 
bonds  he  issued  except  by  siiecific  act  of  Congress. 

5.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  demonetiz*^ 
tion  of  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  by  private  contract. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  govermnent,  in  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions, shall  use  its  option  as  to  the  kind  of  lawful  money  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  present  and  preceding 
admiuistratiuoA  for  surrendering  tliis  option  to  the  holders  of 
government  obligations. 

7.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax,  to  the  end  that  aggrv^j 
gated  wealth  shall  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation ;  and  ' 
regard  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  relati%'e  to  th»l 
income  tax  law  as  a  miHinterpretatiou  of  the  Coustitutioti,  and  an 
iuvasioQ  of  the  rightful  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

S*  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 


TRANSPORTATION, 

1.  Transportation  l>eing  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  no- 
bessity,  gox'ernment  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the 
interests  of  the  i<eopIe  and  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  to  the  end  that 
all  may  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  in  transportation,  and 
that  the  tyranny  and  political  power  now  exercised  by  the  great 
railroad  corporations,  which  result  in  the  impairment,  if  not  the 
defitruolion,  of  the  politicut  rights  and  pe.r»onal  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  may  be  destroyed.  Such  ownership  is  to  be  accomplished-j 
gradually,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  public  policy. 

2,  The  interest  of  the  United  States  In  the  public  highwaya^i 
built  with  public  njoneys,  and  the  proceeds  of  extensive  grants  of] 
land  to  the  Pacific  railroads  should  never  be  alienated,  mortgagedti 
or  sold,  but  guarded  and  protected  for  the  general  welfare  as  pr> 
vided  by  the  laws  organizing  such  railroads.  The  foreclosure  of 
existing  liens  of  the  United  States  on  these  roads  should  at  once 
follow  default  in  the  payment  Uiereof  by  the  debtor-companies; 
and  at  the  foreclosure  sales  of  said  roads  the  government  shall 
purchase  the  same  if  it  become  necessary  to  protect  its  interests 
therein,  or  if  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  the 
government  shall  operate  said  railroads  as  public  highways  for 
the  beuetit  of  the  whole  }>eople,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  few, 
under  suitable  provisions  for  protection  of  life  and  property,  giv- 
ing to  all  transportation  interests  equal  privileges  and  equal  ratoi, 
for  fares  aud  freight. 
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3.  We  denounce  the  present  infamoufl  schemes  for  refunding 
these  debts,  and  demand  that  the  laws  now  applicable  thereto  be 
executed  and  adiniuiHtered  according  to  their  true  intent  and 
spirit 

4.  The  telegraph,  like  the  postroffice  system,  being  a  necessity 
for  the  transniisRiou  of  news,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 


ens 


LAXD. 

1.  The  true  policy  demands  that  national  and  state  legislation 
l\  he  such  OS  will  ultimately  enable  every  prudent  and  industri- 

ns  citizen  to  secure  a  home,  and  therefore  the  lands  should  not 
be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes.  All  lauds  now  held  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs 
should  by  lawful  means  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held 
for  actual  settlers  only,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  acquire  a  home  upon  the  soil,  and  private  land  monopoly, 
as  well  as  alien  ownership,  shotdd  be  prohibited. 

2.  We  condt.'mn  the  frauds  by  which  the  land  grants  to  the 
Pacific  railroad  companie-s  htive,  through  tlie  connivance  of  the 
interior  department,  robbed  multitudes  of  actual  bond  Jide  settlers 
of  their  homes  and  miners  of  their  claims,  and  we  demand  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  which  will  enforce  the  exemption  of  mineral 
land  from  such  grants  after  as  well  as  before  the  patent. 

3.  We  demand  that  bona  Jide  settlers  on  all  public  lands  be 
granted  free  homes  as  provided  in  the  national  homestead  law, 
and  that  no  exception  be  made  in  the  cose  of  Indian  reservations 
when  opened  for  settlement,  and  that  all  lajids  not  now  patented 
come  under  this  demand. 

DIRECT    LEGISLATION. 

We  favor  a  systero  of  direct  legislation  through  tho  initiative 
and  rtfertndum  under  proper  constitutional  safeguards. 

GENERAL    P'itOI*OSITIONB. 

1.  We  demand  the  election  of  President,  Vice-Presideot,  and 
United  Stat4?s  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

2.  We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Cuba  our  deepest  sym- 
pothy  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  political  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  Stat^, 
the  great  republic  of  the  world,  should  recognize  that  Cuba  is  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  independent  state. 

3.  We  favor  home  nile  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  early  admission  of  Territories  as  States. 

-I.  All  pultlic  Hiiluries  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  price 
of  labor  and  its  products.  _  _ 
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5.  In  times  of  ^reat  industrial  depression,  idle  labor  sbould  he 
employed  on  public  works  as  ffir  as  practicable. 

6.  The  arbitrary  course  of  the  courts  in  assuming  to  imprison 
citizens  for  indirect  contempt,  and  ruling  by  injunction^  should  bo 
prevented  by  proper  legislation. 

7.  Wo  favor  just  pensionH  for  our  disabled  Union  soldiers* 

8.  Believing  that  the  elective  francliiso  and  an  untrammeled 
ballot  are  essential  to  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  the 
People's  party  condemn  the  wholesale  system  of  disfranchise  men  t 
adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  as  unrepublican  and  undemocratic, 
and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  state  legislaturea  to 
take  such  action  as  will  secure  a  full,  free,  and  fair  ballot  and  an 
honest  count 

9.  While  the  foregoing  propositions  oonsHtute  the  platform 
upon  which  our  party  stands,  and  for  the  vindication  of  which  its 
organization  will  be  maintained,  we  recognize  that  the  great  and 
pressing  issue  of  the  present  campaign  upon  which  the  present, 
presidential  election  will  turn  is  the  financial  question,  and  upon^ 
this  great  and  specific  issue  between  the  parties  we  cordially  invito 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  organizations  and  citizens  agreeing 
with  us  upon  this  vital  question. 

There  were  three  distinct  minority  reporls  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  each  proposing  amendments  to  the 
platform.  All  of  them,  together  with  several  independent 
inotiona  to  amend,  were  rejected,  and  the  platform  as  printed 
Above  was  adopted. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  tho  first  vote,  which  resulted,  on  the  roll-call,  as 
follows;  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 1337 

Necessary  for  a  choice 609 

Tliomas  E.  Watson,  Georgia 530| 

Arthur  Sewall,  Maine ^^"^i 

Frank  Hurkett,  Mississippi 190| 

Harry  Skinner,  North  Carolina 142J 

A.  L.  Mimnis.  Tennessee H®iV 

Mann  Page,  Virginia ^A 

After  the  votes  of  all  the  States  were  annonnced,  numerous 
changes  took  place,  and  Mr,  Watson  was  declared  nominated. 
Xo  final  declaration  of  the  actual  numbers  seems  to  have  been 
made. 

William  J.  Bryon,  of  Nebraaka,  was  nominated  for  I 
deut.     The  first  vote  resulted  as  follows :  — - 
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Wbole  number  of  votes 1376 

KeoesAary  for  &  choice 608 

William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 1042 

8.  F.  Norton,  Iianois 321 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Indiana 8 

IgnatJuA  Donnelly,  &iiQue«ota 3 

•T.  8.  Coxey,  Ohio 1 

It  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  raemberahip  of  thi« 
convention  that  the  representation  was  on  a  diiferent  basis 
from  that  of  the  conventions  of  the  older  parties.  Texas, 
entitlml  in  those  conventions  to  30  votes,  had  103  votes  in  the 
Poptili»t  asiienibly,  while  New  York  had  but  36.  Kansas  had 
92  votes,  Connecticut  but  6.  The  number  of  delegates  was 
determined  hy  tlie  strength  of  the  party  in  stAtc  elections. 

The  conventif.pn  of  the  National  Silver  party  was  held  at  St. 
Louit>  on  July  22,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Vopulista, 
[.Frank  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  William  P.  St  John,  of  New  York,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent. No  vote  was  taken  during  the  session  of  the  conven- 
tion which  disclosed  the  number  of  persons  taking  j-wirt  in  it, 
or  the  SUiti.'*  of  wliich  they  were  citizens.  The  members, 
indeed,  did  not  appear  as  duly  accredited  delegates,  but  rather 
aa  individual  members  of  the  party.  The  platform,  which 
was  rejwrted  on  July  23,  was  as  follows:  — 

The  National  Silver  party  of  Amarica,  in  convention  assembled^ 
^liereby  ado)>t<t  tlie  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 

First,  the  paramount  issue  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  is 
indipputably  the  money  question.  It  is  between  the  Hritiah  gold 
Standard,  gold  lx)ud8,  and  bunk  currency  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
-bimetallic  standard,  no  bonds,  government  currency,  and  an  Amer- 
ican jKilicy  on  the  other. 

On  this  issue  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  favor  of  a  distinctivo 
Americtn  financial  system.  We  are  unalterably  oppoae<l  to  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  demand  the  immediate  return  to  tha 
constitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  restoration  by 
tliis  government,  independently  of  any  foreign  power,  of  thn  unre- 
Ictricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money,  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  upon  terms  of  exact  equality,  as 
they  existed  prior  to  1873;  the  silver  coin  to  be  of  full  legal  ten- 
der, eiiually  with  gold,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private; 
and  we  demand  Buch  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the 
destruction  of  the  legal  tender  quality  of  any  kind  of  money  by 
(private  contract. 
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We  hold  that  the  ]x>wer  to  control  uid  regu}*te  a  pnper  currency 
ia  inseparable  from  Uie  power  to  coin  moaey,  and  henoe  that  ail 
currency  intended  to  circulate  afi  money  should  be  iasued,  and  its 
Totume  controlled,  by  the  general  government  only,  and  shotiM  be 
a  legal  tender. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  issue  by  the  United  States  of 
interest-bearing  bond«  iu  time  of  peace,  and  we  denonnoe  as  a 
blunder  worae  than  a  crime  the  present  treasury  policy,  concurred 
in  by  a  Republican  House  of  Representatives,  of  plunging  the 
country  into  debt  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard  hy  Iwrrowing  gold ;  and  we  demand 
the  payment  of  all  coin  obligations  of  the  United  Statea  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  laws,  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  tlje  option 
of  the  government,  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  enormously  increased  the 
demand  for  gold,  enhancing  its  purchasing  power  and  lowering 
all  prices  measured  by  that  standard;  and,  since  that  unjust  and 
indefensible  act.  the  prices  of  American  products  have  fallen,  upon 
an  average,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,,  carrying  down  with  tliem  pro 
portionately  the  money  value  of  all  oth^r  forms  of  property. 

Such  fall  of  prices  has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  indus- 
try, injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-producer; 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor,  swelling  the  gains  of  tlie 
creditor,  par.-dyzing  the  productive  energies  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, relegating  to  idleness  vast  numbers  of  willing  workers,  send- 
ing the  shadows  of  despair  into  the  home  of  the  honest  toiler, 
filling  the  land  with  tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centres. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  the  country  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  a  time  of  profound  jwace  and  plenty, 
been  loaded  down  with  $262,000,000  of  ad<iitionaI  interest-bearing 
debt  under  such  circumstances  as  to  allow  a  syndicate  of  native 
and  foreign  bankers  to  realize  a  net  profit  of  millions  on  a  single 
deal. 

It  stands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can  be  only  upheld 
by  so  depleting  our  paper  currency  as  to  force  the  prices  of  our 
products  below  the  European,  and  even  below  the  Asiatic,  level  to 
enable  us  to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  thus  aggravating  the  very 
evils  of  which  our  people  bo  bitterly  complain,  degrading  Ameri- 
can labor  and  striking  at  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  itself. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  persistently  claim  that  the 
leal  cause  of  our  distress  is  overproduction,  —  that  we  have  pro- 
duced so  much  that  it  made  us  jx)or,  —  which  implies  that  the 
true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  the  farm,  and  throw 
a  multitude  of  people  out  of  employment,  —  »  doctrine  that  lem 
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na  unnerved  and  dishcartonod,  and  absolutely  without  hope  for 
the  future. 

We  affirm  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  there  con  be  no  such 
economic  paradox  as  overproduction,  and  at  the  same  time  tens 
of  tliousands  of  our  fellow -citizens  remaining  half-ctothcd  and 
half-fed,  and  piteously  clamoring  for  the  common  neceasitica  of 
life. 

Over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of 
restoring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  time-honored 
money  of  the  Constitution,  —  gold  and  silver,  not  one  but  both,  — 
the  money  of  Waahington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Monroe,  and  Jackson,- and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American 
people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product;  that  the 
American  debtor  may  pay  his  just  obligations  in  an  honest  stand- 
ard, and  not  in  a  dishonest  and  unsound  standard,  appreciated 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  purchasing  power,  and  no  appreciation 
in  debt-paving  power;  and  to  the  end,  further,  that  silver  standard 
countries  may  be  deprived  of  the  unjust  advantage  they  now 
enjoy,  in  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  an 
advantage  which  tariff  legislation  cannot  overcome. 

We  therefore  con6dently  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  in  abeyance  all  other  questions,  however  important 
and  even  momentous  they  may  appearr  to  sunder,  if  need  be,  all 
former  party  ties  and  affiliations,  and  unite  in  one  snpreme  effort 
to  free  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  domination  of  the 
money  jTOwer,  —  a  power  more  destructive  than  any  which  hoa 
ever  been  fastened  upon  the  civilized  men  of  any  race  or  in  any 
age.  And  upon  the  consummation  of  our  desires  and  efforts  wo 
invoke  the  aid  of  all  patriotic  American  citizens,  and  the  gracioua 
favor  of  Divine  Providence. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebro&lca,  was  nominated  for  Pre- 
sident, and  Arthur  Sewal],of  I^Iaine,  for  Vice-Fresideut.  Both 
nominations  were  made  by  acclamation. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  con> 
vention  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  organize  into  a  party 
those  whom  that  convention  had  turned,  politically,  out  of 
doore.  There  were  thousands  of  such  men,  who  would  not  accept 
a  platform  which  their  spokesmen  at  Chicago  had  pronounced 
"extreme"  and  "revolutionary,"  and  who  neverthclefis  felt 
that  it  would  he  impogsible  to  vote  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates. The  result  of  repeated  conferences  among  the  leaders 
of  this  group  was  a  delegate  convention  which  was  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  September  2.  Forty-one  States  and  threo 
Territories  were  represented.     There  were  no  delegates  pro- 
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sent  from  Iilaho,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  nama 
uf  National  Democratic  party  was  adopted  as  a  designation. 
Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New  York,  was  the  tempo- 
rary chainnun,  and  Senator  Donelson  Calfery,  of  Louisiana^ 
the  permiuH^nt  prpetiJont,  of  the  convention.  The  platform, 
reported  Septeiulier  3  and  nnanimoualy  adopted,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

This  convention  lias  assembled  to  uphold  the  principles  on 
which  depend  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  ia 
order  that  Democrats  lliroughout  the  Unio^  may  unite  their  pa- 
triotic efTorts  to  avert  disaster  from  their  country  and  ruin  from 
their  party. 

The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  of  every  creed  and  condition;  to  the  largest  frt^om  of 
the  individual  ouusistcnt  with  good  government;  to  the  preser- 
vation of  t)ie  federal  government  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  States  in  all  their  just  rights ;  to  economy  in 
the  public  expenditures;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith 
and  ifouud  money ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  paternalism  and  all  cUss 
legislHtlon. 

The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  convention  attack  individual 
freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  liie  indeijendence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  ttie  authority  of  the  President  to  enforce  Federal 
laws.  Tliey  advocate  a  reckless  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of 
silver  by  legislation,  to  the  debasement  of  our  monetary  standard, 
and  threaten  nnlimited  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  government. 
They  abandon  for  Kepublican  allies  the  Democmtic  cause  of  tariff 
reform,  to  court  the  favor  of  protectionists  to  their  fiscal  heresy. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  grave  departures  from  Democratic 
principles,  wc  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  that  convention 
nor  be  bound  by  its  acts. 

The  Democratic  party  has  sarvi\*ed  defeats,  but  conld  not  sor* 
rivet  a  victory  won  in  Itehalf  of  the  doctrine  and  policy  proclaimed 
in  its  name  at  Chicago. 

The  conditions,  however,  which  make  possible  such  uiteranoes 
from  a  national  con\'ention  are  the  direct  result  of  class  legisla- 
tion by  the  Republican  party.  It  still  proclaims,  as  it  has  for 
years,  the  power  and  duty  of  government  to  raise  and  maintain 
prices  by  law,  and  it  proposes  no  remedy  for  existing  evils,  except 
oppressive  and  unjiuit  taxation. 

The  national  Democracy  Iip""**  convened  therefore  renews  its 
declaration  uf  faith  in  Democratic  princi])Ie8,  especially  as  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Taxation  —  tarifT.  excise,  or 
direct  —  is  rightfully  imposed  only  for  public  purpoaea,  and  not 
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for  prkate  gain.  Ita  amoant  \a  justly  measured  by  public  expendi- 
tures, which  fihmild  bo  limited  by  ncrupulous  economy.  The  aura 
derived  by  the  Treasury  from  taritf  and  excise  levies  is  affectod  by 
the  state  of  trade  and  vohtme  of  cousumption.  The  amount  ro* 
qaired  by  the  Treasury  is  determined  by  the  appropriations  mado 
by  Corif^'e^H-  The  demand  of  the  Republican  party  for  an  inoreiise 
in  tarilT  taxation  has  ita  pretext  in  the  deHciency  of  reveuue, 
wldch  has  iU  causes  in  the  tita^ation  of  trade  and  reduced  con- 
sumption,  due  eiitirtdy  to  the  loss  of  confideuoe  that  has  followed 
thft  Populirtt  threat  of  free  coinage  and  depreciation  of  our  money, 
and  the  Republican  practice  of  extrftvagaut  appropriations  beyond 
the  needs  of  good  goveruraent. 

We  arraign  and  condemn  the  Populist  conventions  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  for  their  coui^ration  with  the  Republican  party  in 
creating  these  conditions,  which  are  pleaded  in  justification  of  a 
hea^'y  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  a  further  resort  to 
proteotiou.  We  therefore  denounce  protection  and  its  ally,  free 
coinage  of  silver,  as  schemes  for  the  penional  profit  of  a  few  afc 
the  expense  of  the  moases,  and  oppose  the  two  parties  which  stand 
for  these  schemes  as  hostile  to  the  [icople  of  the  republic,  whose 
food  and  shelter,  comfort  and  prosperity,  are  attacked  by  higher 
taxes  and  depreciated  money.  In  fine,  we  reafUrm  the  historio 
Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  oidy. 

We  demand  that  henceforth  modern  and  Ulieral  policies  toward 
American  shipping  shall  take  the  place  of  our  imitation  of  the 
restricted  statutes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were  long  ago 
abandoned  by  every  maritime  power  but  the  L'nited  States,  and 
which,  to  the  natioji's  humiliation,  have  driven  American  capital 
and  enterprise  to  the  use  of  alien  flags  and  alien  crews,  have  made 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  almost  an  imknown  emblem  in  foreign 
ports,  and  have  virtually  extinguished  the  race  of  American  sea* 
men.  We  oppose  the  pretence  that  discriminating  duties  will 
promote  shipping;  that  scheme  is  an  invitation  to  commercial 
warfare  upon  the  Uuited  States,  un-American  in  the  light  of  our 
great  commercial  treaties,  offering  no  gain  whatever  to  American 
•hipping,  while  greatly  increasing  ocean  freights  on  our  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that,  by  reason  of  their 
natural  qualities,  gold  is  the  necessary  money  of  the  large  affairs 
of  commerce  and  business,  while  silver  is  conreniontly  adapted  to 
minor  transactions,  and  the  most  beneficial  use  of  both  together 
ean  be  insured  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  stand- 
ard of  monetary  measure,  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at  a 
parity  with  gold  by  its  limited  coinage  under  suitable  safegoarda 
dI  law.    Thus  the  largest  possible  enjoyment  of  both  metala  ia 
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gained  with  a  valuB  univenially  accepted  throughout  the  world, 
which  con^ititutes  the  only  pnictical  bimetallic  currency,  as.9uring 
the  most  stable  standard,  and  eApecially  the  best  and  safest  money 
for  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor  or  tho  produce  of  hus- 
bandry. They  cannot  Buffer  when  paid  in  the  best  money  known 
to  man.  but  arc  the  peculiar  and  most  defenceless  victims  of  a 
deluised  and  fluctuating  currency,  which  offers  coutiuual  profits 
to  the  money  changer  at  their  cost. 

Realizing  tliuae  truths,  demonstrated  by  long  and  public  iocon^ 
venience  and  to»s,  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  interejtts  of  the 
nuuses  and  of  equal  justice  to  all,  practically  established  by  the 
legislation  of  1834  and  1853  the  gold  stoudard  of  monetAry  mejb- 
Burement,  and  likewise  entirely  divorced  the  government  from 
banking  and  currency  issues.  To  this  long-established  Democratic 
policy  we  adhere,  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  of  the  parity  therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by 
the  goveniraent,  and  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  and  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion. 
But  we  denounce  also  the  further  maintenance  of  the  present  costly 
patchwork  sy.otem  of  national  paper  currency  oa  a  constant  sonrce 
of  injury  and  peril.  We  assert  the  necessity  of  such  intelligent 
currency  reform  as  will  confine  the  government  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  completely  separated  from  the  banking  business,  and 
afford  to  all  sections  of  our  country  uniform,  safe,  and  elastic  bank 
currency  under  governmental  supervision,  measured  in  volume  by 
the  needs  of  business. 

The  fidelity,  patriotism,  and  courage  with  which  President 
Cleveland  has  fuliilleti  his  groat  public  trust,  the  high  character 
of  his  administration,  its  wisdom  and  energy  in  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  its  equal  regard 
for  the  rights  of  every  class  and  every  section,  its  firm  and  dig- 
nified conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  sturdy  persistence  in  u|> 
holding  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  nation,  are  fully  recognized 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  will  secure  to  him  a  place  in  history 
beside  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

We  also  commend  tho  administration  for  the  great  progren 
made  in  the  reform  of  the  public  service,  and  we  indorse  \t»  effort 
to  extend  the  merit  system  still  further.  We  demand  that  no 
backward  Bt*»p  l*e  taken,  hut  that  the  reform  be  supported  and 
advanced  until  the  un-Democratic  spoils  system  of  appointments 
shall  be  eradicated. 

We  demand  strict  economy  in  tho  appropriations  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  government. 

We  favor  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  di» 
pates. 
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We  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  peosionB  to  deseiring  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  wae  wisely  established 
by  the  fraraers  of  our  Conslitutioii  ae  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  thft  (^overnntent.  Its  independence  and  authority  to 
interpret  the  law  of  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  must  be  main- 
tained. We  condemn  all  efforts  to  degrado  that  tribunal  or  im- 
pair the  confidence  and  respect  which  it  has  deser^-edly  held. 

The  Democratic  i»urty  ever  has  maintained,  and  ever  will 
maintain,  the  ftupremacy  of  law,  the  indejxindence  of  its  judicial 
administration,  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and  the  obligations 
of  all  good  citizens  to  resist  every  illegal  trust,  combination,  or 
attempt  against  the  just  rights  of  property  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  in  which  are  bound  up  tlie  peace  and  Jiappinesa  of  our 
people. 

Believing  these  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  republic,  we  submit  tliem  to  the  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  tirst  vote.  He  received  769|  votes ;  General  Edward 
8.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  118^-  votes.  General  Siraon  B. 
Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
Vic«-Pre8ident. 

The  canvass  so  remarkably  begun  continued  to  be  unique 
and  sensational  to  the  end.  The  Kepublicaus  who  seceded 
from  tlie  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  those  who 
Sigreed  with  them  on  the  silver  question,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Democrats.  The  dissident  Democrats  were  divided 
in  their  course  of  action,  but  were  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  purpose,  namely^  to  defeat  the  regular  candidates  of  their 
own  party  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  helping  the  election  of 
Mr.  McKinley.  Where  a  separate  organization  seemed  to  pro- 
mise to  draw  away  more  votes  from  Mr.  Bryan,  tliey  rallied 
uound  the  "  2^ational  Democratic"  standard.  AVliere  direct 
support  of  the  Republican  candidates  seemed  necessary,  tbey 
were  ready  to  give  that  support.  Many  of  them  participated 
in  the  nomination  of  National  Democratic  candidate's  for  office, 
and  even  addressed  audiences  on  the  stump  in  favor  of  them, 
in  order  to  draw  away  votes  from  Mr.  Bryan ;  but  they  them- 
selves voted  for  McKinley.  The  Prohibition  party,  never 
large,  was  divided ;  the  faction  which  had  insisted  at  the 
national  convention,  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  intoxicate 
iug  liquor  was  the  great  issue  before  the  people,  could  not 
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hold  iU  own  membera  to  that  position ;  the  other  faction  was 
strongly  attracted,  in  a  body,  toward  the  coalesced  forces  of 
Free  Silver. ,  Even  the  Populists  were  in  a  slate  of  hopeless 
dissension.  It  was  apparent  to  the  merest, tyro  in  politioa 
that  a  Jiei«irate  electoral  ticket  in  any  State  for  Bryan  and 
Watflon  was  as  little  in  favor  of  Bryan  as  the  ticket  for 
Palmer  and  Buckner.  In  short,  the  "Middle-of-the-road" 
programnie  was  one  of  practical  though  undeclared  hostility 
to  the  head  of  the  ticket  it  professed  to  support.  This  fact 
was  recognized  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  especially 
hy  tho:ie  who  had  been  intrusted  with  authority  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  party,  Mr.  Wataon,  the  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  reproached  them  for  taking  a  course  which  he  re- 
garded as  resulting  in  a  sacritice  of  himself,  of  the  principles 
of  the  Populist  party,  and  of  its  separate  organization.  It 
doe.?  not  seem  unjust  to  them  to  surmise  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  chiefly  desirous  of  tlje  election  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  that 
at  any  cost  to  Mr.  Watson  they  would  do  that  which  they 
thought  would  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  the  head  of 
the  ticket. 

At  first  sight  the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention,  in 
taking  a  position  where  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the 
party  could  not  support  platform  and  candidates  witliout  a 
treninndoua  sacrifice  of  principle,  might  seem  the  height  of 
political  folly.  Examined  more  carefully  and  critically,  the 
reason  of  their  action  and  the  justification  of  it  are  obvious. 
The  leaders  in  the  Silver  movement  had  no  hope  of  succeas 
in  a  canvass  based  on  the  taritf  ii^ue.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  to  lose  by  shifting  the  field  of  contest.  In  taking  a 
firm  stand  in  favor  of  free  coinage,  these  men  doubtless  had 
two  things  in  view,  as  to  both  of  which  the  event  showed  their 
judgment  to  have  been  sound:  first,  that,  whether  it  were  self- 
consistent  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the  party  would  continue 
to  support  the  ticket;  and,  secondly,  that  an  addition  of  the 
Populist  vote  to  the  Democratic  vote  would  in  many  of  the 
States  convert  a  minority  into  a  majority.  They  were  sure, 
moreover,  that  all  the  so-called  "Silver  States"  would  give 
their  electoral  votes  to  the  Silver  candidate;  and  were  con- 
fident that  in  all  the  Stat«s  there  were  many  Silver  Hepub- 
licana  who  would  leave  their  party  rather  than  vote  for  the 
gold  standard.  In  the  early  days  of  the  canvass  these  facta 
impressed  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  BepublicaDB  that 
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many  of  them  believed  Mr.  BryaVs  chances  of  election  to  be 
alarmingly  good.  The  voters  had  never  stood  up  to  be  counted 
on  the  silver  question.  Democrats  who  had  declared  most 
!v>lemnly  that  they  could  never  be  drawn  into  the  support  of 
Free  Silver  went  back  into  the  party ;  some  who  would  not 
give  their  assent  to  the  platform  nevertheless  announced  their 
purpose  to  vot^i  for  the  oLndidatea.  The  whole  of  the  extreme 
\Ve»t  and  the  Pacilic  coast  seemed  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Krec  Silvifr  that  li^^publicans  were  inclined  to  concede  all  those 
States  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  tirst  notable  event  of  the  canvass  was  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bryan  in  New  York  city,  where  be  made  a  speech. 
The  time  wua  midsummer,  the  most  unpropitions  season  that 
could  have  Wn  chorea,  and  the  extreme  heat  that  prevailed 
made  against  the  candidate.  Before  the  speech  the  Repub- 
licans were  in  a  state  of  alarm  as  to  the  result  in  Xovember ; 
after  it  they  hardly  regarded  Mr.  Hrynn  as  a  dangerous  aot- 
agoniRt.  A  week  or  two  later,  indications  of  the  impending 
result  began  to  appear.  Alabama  and  Arkansas  elected  state 
officers  in  August.  In  each  of  the  States  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority showed  an  increase  over  that  of  preceding  elections ;  but 
no  special  significance  was  attached  to  the  fact  in  any  quarter, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  gave  reason  for  thinking  that  the  new 
departure  of  the  Democratic  party  would  not  cause  it  a  loss  of 
electoral  votes  in  the  Southern  States.  In  September  Ver- 
mont gave  a  Republican  majority  of  more  than  29,000  over  all 
other  parties  combined  —  by  far  the  largest  majority  over  given 
in  a  Vermont  state  election.  Next  came  the  (election  in  Maine, 
where  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  received  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  vote,  and  had  a  majority  of 
42j000  over  the  combined  opposition.  In  these  States  the 
result  alarmed  the  Democrats  as  little  as  the  Southern  elec- 
tions had  disturbed  the  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
event  we  can  see  that  it  foreshadowed  the  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley.  It  indicated  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  through- 
out the  North.  Tlio  cauBcs  whicli  produced  the  great  major- 
ities in  the  two  New  England  States  were  operating  with 
equal  force  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  In- 
diana, —  the  four  doubtful  States  of  the  North  in  former 
elections,  —  as  well  as  in  the  large  States  of  the  central 
Northwest.  Yet  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  verdict  of  the  people.     They 
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were  assured  that  thousands  *of  the  voters  is  every  State  were 
concealing  their  intentions,  and  while  professing  to  be  in  favor 
of  Mr.  McKinlcy,  and  even  wearing  his  badges,  would  never- 
theless cast  a  quiet  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  on  election  day.  Their 
confidence  was  fostered  by  the  extraordinary  thronging  of  the 
people  to  hear  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  travelling  almost  inces- 
santly for  several  months  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
addreHKJng  many  audiences  every  day.  Mr,  Bryan's  physical 
endurance  under  the  tremendous  strain  of  his  protracted  and 
busy  campaign,  and  the  eager  desire  of  the  people  to  see  and 
hear  him,  were  two  of  the  iDost  remarkable  incidenta  of  the 
canvass. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed  in  the  most  intense  popular  ex- 
citement. Almost  nothing  was  discussed  but  the  silver  quea- 
tiou  ;  almost  nothing  excited  interest  save  the  prospects  of  the 
two  candidates.  Mr.  McKinley's  part  iu  the  canvass  waa  as 
active  as  Mr.  Bryan's,  although  quite  different  in  method.  He 
remained  at  hit^  home  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  received  and 
addressed  hundreds  of  visiting  parties.  Excursions  to  Canton 
were  organised  not  only  all  over  Ohio,  but  in  other  and  in 
some  far-distant  States.  Parties  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  went  in  many  cases  hundreds  of  miles  to  call  upon 
Mr.  McKinley,  to  assure  him  of  their  support,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  him.  The  Republican  candidate  waa  inclined  at 
first  to  lay  more  stroBs  upon  the  tariff  policy  of  his  party  than 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard.  But 
the  paramount  interest  in  the  tinancial  question  did  not  allow 
him  to  continue  on  that  line,  and  when  he  spoke  upon  the 
money  issue  he  spoke  boldly  and  courageously. 

The  Silver  forces  etTccted  an  almost  complete  fusion.  The 
Populist  managers  disreganled  to  a  great  extent  the  policy 
which  their  national  convention  had  favored,  —  the  "  Middle- 
of-the-road  "  policy.  Thpy  were  deaf  to  the  somewhat  frantic 
expostulations  of  Mr.  Watson,  and  effected  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Democrats.  In  twenty-tnix  of  the  States  they  mndo 
a  division  of  the  electors,  but  in  eighteen  of  these  Stateii  they 
allowed  the  Democrats  to  have  a  majority  of  the  candidates 
on  the  ticket;  in  four  there  was  on  equal  division,  and  iu  the 
other  four  the  Populists  had  one  majority  in  each.  In  all  the 
twenty-six  States  there  were  197  Democratic  electors  and  79 
Populist  electors  on  the  fusion  tickets.  Mr.  Watson  was  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that,  even  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected,  there 
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would  bo  no  choice  of  a  Vice-President  by  the  electors;  that 
Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr*  Sewall  would  be  the  two  candidates  eli- 
gible, under  the  Constitution,  to  be  voted  for  by  the  Senate ; 
and  that  Mr.  Sewall  would  probably  be  elected.  The  Pop- 
ulist managen  also  were  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  but  they  did 
not  intend  to  imperil  any  chance  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  by 
presenting  separate  electoral  tickete  in  order  to  please  Mr. 
Watflon.  In  a  few  States,  nevertheless,  the  **  Middle-of-tha- 
Toad  "  men  refused  to  be  "  sold  out  "  to  the  Democrats  and  set 
Tip  independent  tickets.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  two 
parties  worked  in  harmony.  Indeed,  the  word  '*  Popocrat " 
was  invented  to  describe  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
parties  who,  on  other  issues  beside  that  of  silver,  —  notably 
the  "  government  by  injunction,"  and  the  income  tax,  — wer« 
in  full  agreement.  The  following  table  shows  how,  had  the 
coalition  been  successful,  the  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President 
would  have  been  distributed  in  the  twenty-six  States  where 
there  was  a  fusion  :  - — 


BTAvm. 


Arl 

CfllifomU  .  . 

Colorado  •  .  . 

Conneoliout  . 

Idaho*  .     .  . 

niinois   .     .  . 

Indiana  .     .  . 

Iowa .     ,     .  . 

Keotnekv   .  . 

LoatsianA    .  . 
HaHBchtuetts 

Michif^an     .  . 

liinDMota  .  . 

Mi— onri      .  . 


STi.1 


Montana  .  . 
Nvbmaka  .  . 
New  Jersey  . 
North  Cuollna 
Ohio  .  .  . 
Oragroa  <  ■  . 
PennsvlTMiia . 
TTuh  ■  .  , 
Wanhinf^on  . 
Wwit  Virjfinia 
WwcoiwiQ .  . 
Wyoming .     . 


Total, 


106 


78 


*  Tb«  PopulUt  electon  In  Colorsdo  nwl  Idaho, 
tor  Mr.  UwU  for  Vioe-Prwideat. 


M»d  aoia*  oUmf*  hi  other  Statf*  Tottd 


At  the  close  of  the  canvass  the  people  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Never  before  was  the  dia. 
play  of  political  emblems  so  profuse.  The  city  streeta  were 
decorated  from  end  to  end  with  hu^e  ilagsand  banners  t^earing 
the  names  of  the  candidates.    Lithograph  portraits  of  Mclvinley 
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Or  of  Bryan  were  exhibited  in  the  front  windows  of  dwellings 
and  Bhops.  Buttons  showing  the  familiar  features  were  >rom 
in  the  lappels  of  their  coats  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
by  millions,  of  men  and  boys. 

Almost  fourteen  million  citizens  went  to  the  polls.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page  is  13,936,957, 
•^by  far  the  largest  numl^er  ever  cast  at  a  popular  election  in 
any  country.  Throughout  the  country  the  polling  was  orderly. 
Although  the  indications  of  a  great  Republican  victory  had 
been  apparent  for  Aveeka^  even  months,  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  many  of  the  supporters  of  Hr.  Bryan  entertained 
hopes,  some  of  them  were  even  confident,  of  success  to  the 
last.  The  earliest  returns  gave  assurance  of  an  overwhelming 
ninjority  for  Mr.  McKinley,  and  the  prognostication  was  con- 
hmied  as  one  State  after  another  was  heard  from.  The  East- 
em,  MiiMle,  and  Central  Northwestern  States  were  carried  by 
the  Republicana,  without  an  exception,  by  unprecedented 
majorities.  The  South  even  was  not  "  solid  "  for  Bryan. 
Only  during  the  reconstruction  period  had  the  Kepublicana 
ever  obtained  any  electoral  votes  in  the  States  from  Delaware 
to  Texas.  Xow  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  gave 
McKinley  sulwtantial  ma,joritiea;  and  even  Kentucky,  the 
'*  dark  and  bloody  ground''  of  the  I^omocratic  conflict  between 
the  Gold  and  tlic  Silver  forces,  yielded  him  a  narrow  margin* 
No  northern  State  east  of  the  Missouri  River  gave  Bryan  a 
single  electoral  vote,  and  even  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  Repub* 
licani*  won  California  and  Oregon, 

On  llie  other  hand  the  Democrats  wresle<l  from  the  Repub- 
licanH  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  together  with  the  whole  group  of 
mining  States,  except  California :  and  their  majority  in  such 
States  as  Arkanaas,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  was  im- 
mense. 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  table  of  the  popular  voto, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  differs  from  any  other  table  pub- 
lished. Errors  more  or  less  numerous  are  discoverable  in  all 
the  tables  published  by  the  political  almanaca  and  by  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclopedia.  Where  the  figures  given  in  these 
tables  differ,  an  ott^'mpt  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  8tat« 
authorities  the  final  official  figures.  In  a  few  cases  no  re- 
sponse has  been  made  to  requests  for  the  true  returns.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  returns  which  follow  that  they  are 
absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  more  nearly  so 
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According  to  the  figures  here  presented  the  plurality  for 
Mr.  McKinley  was  C02,555»  and  his  majority  over  all  the  can- 
didates combined  was  286,257. 

The  electoral  vote,  which  is  given  in  a  Bcparato  table,  re- 
fiecte  the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  Califomia  and  Kentucky,  in 
each  of  which  States  one  elector  voted  for  Bryan  and  Sewall. 

The  electoral  count  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1897.  It  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  was 
strictly  without  incident.  The  inauguration  of  Mr.  McKinley 
on  the  4th  of  March  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  popular 
demonstration  by  the  Uepublicaiis,  who  flocked  to  Washington 
in  large  numbers  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

The  immediate  &ul>sidencc  of  excitement  after  the  result  of 
the  election  was  ascertained,  and  the  good-humored  acceptance 
of  that  result  by  all  save  a  few  grievously  disappointed  lead- 
ers of  the  defeated  part}',  is  not  a  new  experience  in  American 
political  life.  We  have  seen  it  after  other  hiatoric  etrugglea. 
The  Federalists  thought  that  all  was  lost  when  JefTerson  was 
elected.  Jackson's  triumph  seemed  to  his  opponents  a  victory 
of  evil  over  good.  The  Democrats  lost  faith  in  popular  gov- 
ernment when  Harrison  was  chosen.  To  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Tilden  the  declaration  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  was 
nothing  short  of  a  great  political  crime.  Yet  after  a  momen- 
tary  loss  of  temper  all  these  good  people  recovered  themselvea 
and  devoted  their  energies  to  the  public  service  with  zeal  and 
with  undiminished  hope  and  confidence.  So  it  was  in  1896. 
In  Rome  respects  the  result  wa.s  the  greatest  trial  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  defeated  party  the  country  has  ever  known.  The 
aims  of  the  Democratic  party  were,  —  not  to  use  the  phrase 
offensively,  —  in  a  certain  sense  revolutionary.  They  were 
intended  to  array  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  debtors,  the  em- 
])loyed,  against  the  men  who  wer«  designated  as  plutocrats. 
The  failure  of  such  an  attack  is  sometimes  almost  as  dangerous 
to  society  as  its  success.  The  fact  that,  when  the  American 
]>oople  had  spoken  at  the  polls  upon  questions  that  involved 
the  highest  interests  of  society,  the  decision  was  quietly 
accepted  as  conclusive  until  a  new  occasion  should  arise  for 
pasKing  upon  them  in  the  orderly  American  way,  is  most  cred- 
itable to  them,  and  a  happy  augury  for  the  future. 
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Abolitionitti,  condemned  by  the 
I^einocrats,  200,  2Mi;  ronrentioD  of 
1B39,  202:  of  IMS,  'il6;  (lefCAt  Clay, 
224 ;  conreiitloD  of  1M7. 2Xi  i  ol  IM2, 

253. 

Adams,  Ch&rlBB  Franoii.  nominated 
for  Vlce-Presldtiut,  239;  Ui  canv&ss 
of  18??,  340,  344. 

Adams.  John,  susgested  for  Vlce- 
Fresiilciit,  34  ;  elected,  27;  his  Jour- 
ney to  Nbw  York  nnd  in&tipirnttnn, 
30 1  reelected  VIce-PrL'skloHl,  3i»; 
named  for  President,  44;  vlnilunl 
attack<i  upon  him,  4A;  elected  Pios* 
ideiit,  61 ;  Ills  Inaugtirittlun,  63  -, 
counts  the  votes  and  declares  liU 
own  election,  fi2;  relations  to  ttie 
Fedcmllst  party,  M;  defeated  lu 
IW)0,C3 :  olet-tor  (or  Monn)c  1«20,  lis. 

AdamB,  John  Quiney,  goes  over  to 
the  KcipuMlcan  party,  IK);  on  the 
Mi95ourl  Kiuibling  Act,  llT;recelrp* 
one  Tote  for  President  In  1824),  114, 
131 ;  candidate  In  IBriA,  126,  VJO,  131 ; 
popular  votes  for,  13it ;  pl(M;toral 
votes,  140:  chosen  t>y  the  House  of 
Representatives,  140:  his  Inaugura- 
tion, 141 ;  hta  character  and  admltv 
Istratlon.  14'.>:  attacks  Massachu- 
setts Federallsta,  146:  popular  votes 
fur,  tn  1B2S,  14R;  defeated,  *49;  In 
the  HoiiBP  ol  Ke prose ntatlves,  103, 

Adams,  John  Quinoy  Ctho  younger), 
aw. 

i^ama,  Samuel,  aufcsested  for  Vloe- 
Prcsldt'ot.  *J4 :  his  course  in  the  can* 
va"!^  nf  17W1, 4« :  votes  for.  In  179C.  51. 

Adet,  M..  French  amhassador,  endea- 
vors to  defeat  John  A<lains.  4S. 

Alabama,  aitmttted  to  the  Union,  118. 

Alien  and  sedition  lavB.  B7. 2ni. 

Alien  owntrahipof  land.  See  lAxmU 

jniOiic. 


AUUon.  William  B..  392. 83S. 
American  party.    Hce  iV(Ua«  Amef^ 

*r.i.-,. 

American  party  of  1888,  conveo* 

tlotl,  4HO. 

Annexation  of  Texas.    See  TVltoj. 

Anti-Federalist  party,  XJ;  see  JI» 
piitflican  party. 

Anti-Masonic  party,  Its  origin,  109 1 
nutioiml  conv''nMon  In  IKtO,  1U{ 
mertrcd  with  Whig  party,  ISOl 

Anti-Konopoly  party,  oouveutloui^ 

lu  1HJ44,  421. 

Anti-NabraBka  Samocrata.  'JAO. 

**  Anti-8nappere  "  of  1 898.  i:ni. 

Arbltraxy  arreBta  during  the  drll 
War.  208, 3(H. 

Arbitration,  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  by,  2M.  3M.  441. 403, 

40fl.B07.B20.  521,  ftfiO. 

Arkansas,  admitted  U>  the  Union, 

IR4  ;  vot^  of  l«72  ohjected  t<»,  3M 
Armitroar,  Jamas,  votes  for  In  1788, 

27. 
Army  vote  in  1864,  307. 
Arthur,  Cheater  A.,  nominated  for 

VIce-Presld^Mit,   4tie;    elected,    417; 

tieoomes  President,  419 ;  In  canvass 

of  l«ft4. 4?7.  ivt 
Ashburton  Traaty,  238. 250. 

Baltlmoro,  the  Harrison  procession 

III.  In  1S40,  196. 

Bank  of  the  Unlt«d  Statss,  serotid 
Imuk  hfuriKjratud.  100 1  war  upun.  by 
Jackson,  l&A,  157.  176;  veto  of  cliar. 
ter  renewal.  W2;  tbe  panic  of  iiu?, 
191 ;  Van  Buren  continues  war  np(»n, 
102;  condemned  hy  Democrats,  200 ; 
Tyler*s  opposition  to,  %7i  in  plat- 
forms. 2ftn. 

Banka.  national.  In  pollUes  and  plaV 
forms,  333,  aod,  3C7. 409.  M«.  UL 
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Baaki,  S&thaiusl  P.,  271 :  «toctorml 

\nte.  tor,  ;U».'l. 

Borbotir.  Jamea.  114,  no.  146«  IM. 
"fiarnbomert,"  Cuctloo  of  the  Dem 
ocrnUf!  purty,  'JHOi   oooventloo  of. 

IMH.  ?38. 

Bayard,  Jamn  A.,  reasons  for  sban- 

iloiilii);  Htirr,  71. 
Bayard.  Thomas  7.,  MO,  37i),  387,  il2t 

4U.  41\44<V 

B«ll.  John,  iiumliwtf d  for  Preflfdent, 
aS9;  popular  aud  electoral  votes  for, 
297. 

Baatley,  Charles  X.,  nominated  for 
I'rusldtiuC,  Qiyi;  popular  vulea  for 

f«7. 

Bidwell.  John,  aornluated  for  Presi- 
dent, WW. 

BimetalliBm.    Bcc  sUfer. 

Bimey,  James  6.,  nomlnutod  for, 
rrc.iirient,  20.*;  inipular  voIch  for, 
20,1;  iinmliiatfd,  1^4.1,  21(1;  popiilKT 
Tdles  fur.  22.1;  accused  uf  seoklag 
aninnci^  with  IVrnKM^mti,  7^4. 

Black.  James,  nominated  for  Prcat- 
(lent,  340 :  popular  rotes  for.  362. 

Blaine.  James  G..  33o.  X2.  368,  373, 
40-^  407.409.-i.*7  :  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, i^-i  popular  Hnd  eleotorul 
Totes  for,  44B;  Parif)  Interview  on 
the  tariff,  4&k  ;  wHhdraws  from  the 
eauvass  fur  vm^  4&0;  attempt  to 
stanipetle  convention  for,  47ft ;  Se& 
reury  of  Sluic,  4«o,  402;  retlKos, 
493;  votes  for,  hi  convention  of  lHVi^ 

407. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  noinlnateil  for 

Vlce-Prpsulent,  3*.'<i;    popular    auit 

olccioml  vole-i  for.  328. 
•'  Bloody  shirt,"  wrvIiir  the,  3,^7. 
Bonds,   Uixatinn   of   United    Slates, 

310,  y;2.  aao .  payment  of,  with  grcci>- 

backs,  3iri,  32->,  3.73. 336 ;  issue  of,  lu 

time  of  pracp.  f.44.  562.  CM. 
Booth.  Newton,  nnmlnatod  (or  Vlce- 

PrcHldunt.  imd  <lecllried,  307. 
Botts,  John  K.,  letter  from,  ou  Tyler, 

207 :  in  cnnvasn  of  IMio,  2»9. 
Bradley.  Stephen  S.,  call  for  a  cou- 

grif.s.tional  caticu>i  tn  IHOK,  90. 
Bramlette,  Thomas  E.,  votes  for,  as 

Vtrcrn-si.Ient  In  1872,  .153. 
Breckinridre,  John    C,  nominated 

for  Vice-President.  265 ;  elected*  276 ; 

nomlcated  for  l>re5ldent,  SS6.  387; 


popular  and   eleetorftl  rotes   tot, 

2\>7. 

Brlstow.  Benjamin  H.,  363, 368. 373. 
"  Broad    Eauire  "    Fxohibitionistsi, 

(12*. 

Brooks.  John  A.,  nominated  for  Vloe- 
PresUltrtiL.  •uiK. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  nondnaled  for 
Vice- Pros ideut,  311,  34M;  electoral 
votes  (or,  »&3. 

Brovn,  John,  mid  by,  2fll. 

Bryan,  William  J..  M2.  M7 ;  oomL 
niit4*d  for  i'ri.*»ldent  by  the  Demo- 
crats, D4K)  by  the  People's  party, 
fi&4;  by  the  Natloiutl  Silver  party, 
fiD7:  Ills  personal  canvass,  BC3.fiM; 
popular  votes  lor,  M7t  eleeioral 
votes  for.  f»G8. 

Buchanan.  James,  i;)$,S09;  votes  for, 

111  coiivutilluu  uf    1844.  212;  of  lAtf, 

233 ;  In  canvivss  of  IB02, 347 ;  the  Os> 
tend  Manifesto.  261;  In  canvass  oC 
ihm;,  2(M:  nominated,  365;  elected, 
27(>:  Ills  administration,  2M). 

Bnckner.  Simon  B..  nominated  for 
Vlof.ri-csUlent,  6«il. 

Burr,  Aaron,  votes  (or.  In  1792,  39; 
eiindl(talt<  with  Jeffi>rson  In  1796, 
44 ;  votes  for,  tl ;  nominated  by  caa> 
cus  In  1800,  r*0;  votes  for,  08;  h«> 
pnmf»  Vlrc-Presldent,  73. 

Butler,  Benjamin  T.,  2ft3,  330 «  In 
electoritl  count  of  ims.  331 ;  In  caiK 
TOSS  of  1380.  411 ;  nominated  for 
President,  423,  427;  t>opuUr  votes 
for,  44 f. 

Butler.  William  0.,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  234;  electoral  votes 
for,  243 ;  In  canvass  oi  18S3,  aii. 

Calhoun.  John  0.,  M,  llTt  proposed 

for  President.  I'M;  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  132; elected,  139;  re- 
elected, 140 ;  suggested  for  Presldmt 
In  1B44,  208,  votes  for.  In  conveii> 
tlou,  212;  neuotlatps  tresty  fur  a»- 
nexjition  of  Texas.  2*27 ;  votes  for,  In 
convention  of  i&ift,  333i  the  ooni> 
promlsea  of  IR60. 24A. 
California,  ailntlited  tn  the  UnlOl^ 
'i46.  257;  Its  vote  divided  In  IWV^ 

41S  ;  In  lf»S«2,  617  :  In  1896,  066. 

Cambrelenff.  Churchill  0.,  political 

mission  In  the  South,  144. 
Carlisle.  John  G.,  44a 
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"  Carpftt-basra-ers,"  357. 

Gary,  Samuel  F.  nominated  (or  Vtce- 
>*  resident,  3t>T. 

Oasi,  Ii«wii,  Totes  for,  la  eooventlon 
u(  liM4.  'J09 :  nomlmited  for  PrcsU 
deut,  233;  popular  and  electoral 
votes  for.  243;  In  eanrasa  of  1052, 

247. 

CasQi  omliiiu,  lii>,  271, 4Aa 

Caucus.  Con^Tfliflional,  unmlnatlon*, 
KediTuHut  uiiU  Kupubtlcao,  In  1800* 
AS,  A9 ;  Ji^fffirsoa  and  Oeorg«  CHuton 
nominated  In  ism,  as;  apposition  to. 
In  1808,  OO ;  MadlNon  nominated,  n ; 
nomlnatfons  In  IK12,  9»;  oppi}sltlon 
to.  In  I8IS,  100, 110;  abortlvv  caucus 
In  1820,  117;  dlftcuMlon  of,  and  war 
aftalnat,  1B23  to  ir:h,  lae,  lao ;  result 
of.  131;  faults  of  tbe  caucus  syiitem, 
tea. 

Chambers,  B.  J.,  nominated  for  Vlce- 
rnealdfiit,  <l  I. 

Cfaaae,  Salmon  P.,  270,  200, 29i,  321, 

37f..  :M0,  M4. 

Cfaeroke«  and  Creek  Indiani,  their 

removal.  IM,  \r>j, 
Chinese  labor  and  immiffration.  In 

potlUca  and  platfomu.  336, 330, 371, 

377,  401,  405,  410,  414,   418,  4U,  430. 

•13B,  441.  A^2,  409,  474.  fi02. 

Cipher  despatohee.  3i*l. 
Civil  riffhta  bill  vetoed  by  Mr.  John- 
son. 31-\ 
Civil  aerrice  reform,  in  poliiica  and 

platforms.  l&3,  \^.  3.14,  337.  343.  347. 
370,  40U.  419.  430,  437,  4&7,  4WJ,  469,  477, 
4!)l^^l(1l,^30,  544'>.  fiOO. 

KSav,  Henry.  dK,  so ;  opposes  tbe  cau- 
cus In  1816,  lOD;  on  electoral  vote  of 
Indiana.  U3;  on  electoral  vote  of 
Missouri.  119;  candidate  for  FreaU 
detil  In  l!<34.  126;  auiiui'Atlim  of  a 
coalition  with  Crawford.  132;  popn- 
lar  votes  for.  136;  cliareed  with  a 
corrupt  bargain,  139;  electoral  votes 
for.  In  IRM,  140 ;  suggested  for  Vice 
President,  1838.  14ft:  nominated  by 
National  Bepubllc:ans,  157;  popular 
votes  for,  163 ;  electoral  voted.  itH ; 
Inquiry  by.  Into  (lualincntlonfl  of 
electors,  1S4;  Ills  stUturin  In  1»30, 
103.  IM;  bis  tetter  on  Texas,  310; 
nominated  by  WblKs  In  1M4,  320: 
popular  and  electoral  votes  for,  223 ; 
defeated  by  Abolitionists,  2:Mi  In 


canvass  of  1A4^29I> ;  defeated  (n  eoD> 
ventlon,  '237 ;  tbe  compromises   of 

IMO,  246. 

QeTelaud.  Orover,  elected  Governor 
of  Hew  York,  420,  433;  nominated 
for  President,  440;  elected,  448;  and 
civU  service  reform.  437;  events  of 
hii  first  administration,  4M ;  nom) 
nated  for  reelection,  471;  popular 
and  electoral  vot4.>s  fur,  tu  lf<S9. 4a3; 
In  canvass  of  1892, 4it3 ;  nominated  In 
189?.  604 ;  elected,  fil7 ;  foreign  rela- 
tions during  hU  second  administra- 
tion, 519 :  alienated  from  tils  p.irty. 
D23 ;  Dt^mocrntlc  convention  refuses 
to  approve  bis  a<lminlstratlnn,  M7, 
648 1  commended  by  Katloual  Dem- 
ocrats. MO. 

ClintM)n,  DeWitt,  78.  79. 02;  candidate 
for  President,  100:  voI«i  for.  In  1813, 
104 ;  a  candidate  In  \»24,  iW ;  favors 
popular  vot£  for  appointing  elec- 
tors, 14*. 

ClintoB.  Oeorre.  candidate  of  the 
AnU>Kederulists,  20;  votes  for,  in 
1760,  27;  opposed  to  Jolui  AdiLms, 
In  1793,34;  votes  for,  as  Vlce-Presl- 
dent  in  1702,  39 ;  voles  for,  In  1706, 
Dl  i  nominated  by  caucus  for  Vice- 
President,  82:  elected,  84:  noml- 
oated  In  1M8,  W;  repudiates  the 
caucus,  92;   reelected,  9A;    died  In 

Cochrane,  John,  nominated  for  Vlee- 
ITf.'iidcnt.  uoo;  wlthdraws.soi. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  318;  nominated  for 
Vice-President,   321;  ehMsled,   S28; 

defeated  In  1872, 348. 

Colorado,  act  to  admit  as  a  Slate, 
vetoed,  31A;  admitted  to  the  Union, 

3fl0. 

Colquitt.  Alfred   H..  votes  for.  as 

Vlw-Presldent  In  IftTO,  3M. 
Commission.  Electoral.    See  Xleo- 

tornJ  Commistion. 
Compromises  of  1860.  245;  In  phit- 

forms.  •-•49.  2W.  -iM.  2f>H.  307. 

Conant,  John  A.,  nomlnateil  for  Vloe- 
l'reslileiH.442. 

Conklin^r.  Koscoe,  mi,  368,  373,  403, 

408,  419, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
provisions  respecting  election  of 
president,  see  EUctaral  ^V'^'^'nand 
PrttidefU. 
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GouUtutioiiU  Uuioa  party.  Its  for. 

niatioD.  'JK,: ;  convtiitlon  In  IMO,  288. 
ConTontioB  ajnXtm :  Ui«  llrit  oa- 
tluiinl  coiivenUoii,  lOI ;  cotiventlou 
mijigrslcil  in  Pciinsylvaulu.  IflJ^,  IM  i 
Uie  system  dliituMed,  IOC;  origin  of 
the  sysUni,  iTOi  iJcvcloitfnent  ol  the 
Idea,  171 ;  Kfonns  madu  aud  huk- 

S«9Ced,  174,  17N  420,  428. 

CoiiTanUona.  party.  Abolition  or 
Liberty  p;irty,  In  IsdS,  Mi;  In  1S43. 
'il6i  In  1M7,  232  ;  In  18A3«  2&3. 

American,  In  1M8, 480. 

ADtlMasonlc.  In  1830,  lU. 

Anll-Moiiopoly,  tu  1884.421. 

BartihiirneM,  In  lA4a,?3R. 

ConstltuUonal  Union,  tn  IMO,  288. 

I>einocraUc.  In  IWi,  160;  In  IMfi, 
181:  In  1840,  190:  In  1M4,  311;  In 
lft4R,'i3'i:  in  l&52,-i44:  in  l>tM,  364: 
In  imo,  2«2 ;  or  8ece4erA.  28&,  386 ; 
conrentlon  Ln  1864,  304;  In  186$, 
321 :  in  1872.  349 ;  of  "  Slmlghl " 
]>AniocratA,IMD;  convention  In  If^TH, 
374;  Id  18;^.  411;  In  1884.  iXi;  Itl 
188«,  4C8;  In  1^.\  4W  ;  In  18M,  Ml. 

[;Free-9oll.  In  1M8,  '^38;  tn  1852.  wx 
r.  Greenback  party.  In  18T0,  367;  In 

*       1«80,409;  In  18H4,4-:3. 

Kiitiw-Nothing.  tn  185«.  261. 
Lalrar  Keformers,  In  1872, 335. 
Liberal  n^nxi^jHcan,  In  1K72.  MO. 
LUierty  Lragiie.  In  iW^iiJi. 
Katlonal  Democratic.  In  1896.  fi&7. 
Natlunal  Itepubllcan.   in  1831,  167; 

of  jrouRg  men,  tn  183%  i&7. 
Nadonal  party.  In  18M.  630. 
Natloual  Silver  party.  In  1886.  us. 
KaUTe  American,  In  1S47,  3S1;  In 

1W6.  361. 

Feoplel  Party,  to  1802,  soB;  in  1806. 

KfiO. 

Prohibltlonliu,  In  1872.  S30;  tn  1876. 

3M:  In  1880.  411;  iU  1H«4.  441,442: 
In  1888,  465;  In  lt*9S,  606;  In  181N1, 
088. 

Badleal  Bepubllcan.  In  1804. 309. 
KepabltoaiK  In  186«.  W» ;  In  1660. 390 ; 

In  1864.  301 ;  In  l«e8.  818  :  lu  1872. 

946:   In  1876,  368:   In  1880.  402:   in 

1864,  4i7  ;  In  1888,  472  ;  In  IbflU,  -UH  ; 

In  18^..  632. 
Boclallsl  Ljitwr,  In  180X613:  In  1806, 

638. 
Union  and  Harmony,  In  1830,  ilM. 


Union  Labor,  to  1BS8,  m$, 
V  oited  Labor.  In  188B,  413. 

Whle.  In  1830,  103 1   to   1844,  390 1  ttk 
l(i48,  237  ;  In  1852. 260  ;  In  1866,  273. 

Cooper,  Pater,  nomiiutctl  (or  Pr«at. 

deul,  3t;7 ;  popiilu  vuws  (or.  3S3. 
Copperhaada.  '-"uh. 
Corrupt  bargain.  aUcjied,  of  Henry 

(.'Ih).  13>*. 

Count  of  aleotoral  Totea.  See  jE{e»- 
total  vot^^. 

Cowdray.  Bobert  S,^  nominated  for 
rresldent,  46&;  jiupuL&r  votes  (or, 
463. 

CranflU.  J.  B..  nominated  for  Vlca- 
I*rcHiaont,5oM. 

Cravena.  Jordaa  B. .  proposes  amend> 
ment  tu  ConslUuliun.S'M. 

Crawford,  William  H..  W;  intrigue 
In  fuvor  o(.  i(K> :  (avurlto  of  the  ad- 
ministration, 120:  camlliliit«  of  the 
cancns,  l.il;  popnhtr  voten  (nr.  In 
18S4, 136;  niectoral  voles,  140;  votee 
In  the  Hou«e  of  Repn^sentatlves, 
141:  Huggested  (or  VlcC'l*n>slUeutf 
In  182^  146;  Ills  qn&rrvl  with  MOD> 
roe.  146  [nnt<>]. 

Credit  Mobilier.  4te. 

Creaks.    Hwj  thrrokw, 

Crittenden.  John  J..  *i76,  MO. 

Cuba,  ncnuiftition  o(,*v6i,  3ri,aM*a8Ti 
tlie  rcbellloD  In.  620, 636. 646, 663. 

Cnrreacy,  Uie.  in  pollUrs  and  plat* 
(orniK.    See  fl rectxbaeJtK,  and  Siiver, 

Curtis,  James  L.,  Duiuiiukted  fur  Pr«s> 
Ideut,  4«o. 

Coshinr.  Caleb.  38a.  »6, 2ge. 

"  Caar,"  Mr.  speaker  Beed  as,  488. 

IDallaB.  Oeorre  X.,  ics;  nominated 
(or  Vice- rresldent,  214;  cle<:tud,23S; 
Tote!t  for.  In  1S48, 233- 

Daniel,  William,  nominated  lor  Vlo»> 
PrrsidPiK.  446. 

Davia,  Darid,  nominated  (or  Presi- 
dent, 338 ;  deellues,  S-^s ;  In  Llbemt 
Kepubllcan  eonventlnn,  ai4:  ele<N 
toral  Tiites  for,  363 ;  retires  from  Su- 
preme Court,  388. 

Barii.  Henry  Winter,  on  power  to 
count  »'I<Tii)nil  vuius,  '.'77. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  '.:84. 

Dayton,  William  L.,  nominated  (or 
Vice-President,  271;  electoml  votes 
for,  270  i  In  canvass  ol  tsoo,  20i. 
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Dearborn,  H«arT  A.  8.,  oomlnaiod 

for  Vlct'-PreslUent.  'iSl. 

I»ebt,  the  public.    See  Pubfiir  Debt. 

Selavare,  appulntmeut  of  electors 
by,  lu  IdiM,  134 ;  adopts  popuUr  vui«, 
liu. 

Demooratic  paitr  (aueeessor  of  Be- 
piibUcmn),  coDventloo  of  IS^l,  160; 
of  lfi3B,  181:  of  IMO,  lUB:  ooudltloti 
of,  Ui  1^43,  300;  convtintloD  of  li^44, 
211:  of  1^48,  23'i;  dtvl«Iouft  lu  (be 
parly,  233;  conveuUua  of  iaA2,  'MAi 
of  18M,  2&4:  of  1860,  282;  Bec«ders* 
coDventluiL,  'itiA.  286;  oooventtoa  of 
1HG4.  304  \  of  1868,  321 ;  Of  1872,  3«B ; 
**8tralKlit"  Democrats,  Si9i  oooreu- 

tlon  of  1876.  374;  ot  U80,  411 ;  Of  IBM, 

•U3 ;  Of  1888, 4«8 ;  Of  1893, 408  i  dJrlded 
by  Uie  sltrer  que8tlot],536:  oooveii- 
tloii  of  1K9C,  ML 
Vicksnoii.    Xahloa.    proposes    an 
aiutiudiueut    lu    tbo    Coustltutlou, 

Dir«ct  Toto  for  Preiidant.  8ee  Tres- 

(•i.-nf. 

Disqnalifled  electors.    Se<»  Efertnrn. 
District  system  of  chooiLuc  elto- 

ton,  'i3,  08,  83.  03,  103,  14^4.  Sift. 

DisTmioxL,  considered  or  tbreateoed, 

7r..  14fl. '29.%.  2&8. 

Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  nominated  for 
VIcfrPresldent  by  American  party, 

•>64;  by  Whips. '-'73. 
"Doucbfaces,"  ori^^tn  of  the  word, 

1  Irt. 

Doufflas.  Stephen  A.,  ^n,  2M ;  In  oan- 
vass  of  I8fi£,  3<U :  leader  of  a  l>en:i<>' 
cratlc  faction.  2R0:  debate  with  Lliv 
coin,  281 :  Id  convention  of  1880, 284 ; 
nominated  for  President, 'J;ft4;  popu- 
lar and  electoral  votes  for,  347 ;  sup- 
porti  the  Tnlon  cause;.  28i!^ 

Dow,  Neai,  nominated  for  President, 

411 ;  popular  vnH-*  for,  417. 

Dred  Boott  dediioo.  270. 

Karl.  Thomas,  Abolitionist  eaadldal« 

for  Vlre-Prp^lilcnl.  Wi 
Baton.  Krs.  Genera],  IM,  VBO. 
Xat«n.  William  W..  proposes  an 

sroeiiilmviit  in  tbe  Constltnttoo, SML 
XdHnnda.  Oeorre  7..  32»,  M7,  39H, 

vn,  4":.  *(!>*.  «-j;,  4J*i 
Biefat-honrdarfor  labor.  See  /Amrv 

Vi/o6or. 


Xleetlona,  federal  interferance  isu 

Electoral  commisaion,  text  nf  tti« 
Iiiw  creutiii^  U,  :;^i  lu  membership, 

3H7,3'>l;ilCll«ri  of,  3t*. 

Slectorai  system,  nrst  proposed,  v 
adujiled,  U:  ll.i  working  In  pnieUre, 
9;  Law  of  ITifi,  30;  tb*<  iiy'ttem 
clmnged,  11,  12.  80^  tiroposltluut  tu 
amend  ur  aUoUsb,  US,  M%  a»4,  jHNW 

.     3*J.  3117. 

Electoral  TOtai.  tlnte  of  eastlne,  M, 
4:>3 ;  inuiiucr  uf  vothijc.  It,  811 ;  retunia 
of,  9,  Jit,  80,  4A3i  deterniliiAliuu  of 

COnlCStti,  tHs  31(8,  4>'V1. 

count  of.  In  WHf,  •Jl> ;  tn  1703. 40 ;  la 
17D7.  ftl ;  in  IriOt,  87  ;  lu  1H0&,  H4;  In 
1801».U0:ln  1817,  112,113;  In  I8^m30i 
111  1826.  L3i»;  In  1837,  184;  In  Iflbl,  27dt 
In  1801,  236;  In  1806,  3UU;  In  IK(iIi,3JU; 
Jn  1873,  3A4 ;  In  U77,  382,  .19U  ;  lO  1801, 
418  ;  In  1881),  484. 

rejection  nf.  dlscusMd  and  ojlsn 

elsed.  64-67,  114.  123.  270,  aOfl.  jn9.  364, 
388;  twenty -second  Joint  rule.  309; 
lexto(,3l9;  prononrK'«'«l  uniuinntlttv 
tloaal,.1Aii:  reichided  by  tlie  HeuaUs, 
:iK2:  Uw  of  18H7,  4&3. 
Electors,  metbods  of  appotntluK:  In 

1780,  21;  In  17iri,  38;  lo  \7W\,  47;  In 
1800,89;  la  1804,  83;  In  IWM.  tt.1t  la 
1812,  103 ;  In  1A'J4,  1.13  :  In  lH3->.  UU  ;  lu 
1866,327;  In  1872,3^1;  lu  IKTti,  3M0;la 
1886,418;  la  1892,  bUl,  MM. 

time  ol  appointment,  nm  election, 
M;  law  of  1702.36;  Uw  ol  1H4&,  242: 
Wisconsin's  electors.  In  ItUWt,  278; 
GeorKla*i  electors  la  laso,  4lft;  law 

of  1887,  4A3. 

official  returns  of  appolotmrut,  % 
30.80.403. 

deterrainaaoB  of  contests,  by 
grand  coramittee,  proposed,  M;  lew 

of  1887.  4M. 

tnellKlble  persons  appol«teill8Si 

see  ».l*0  Electnntt  VfttTM,  ri(J*^iaM  qf. 

Attempted  lirlMry  of.  »a. 
XQmaker.  Amoa.  tHiniln*t«d  fnr  Vlen* 
Pn^^hleiit,  1&7:  etectoni  vutrt  for, 

EUaworth,  OUtst.  voUs  tor,  lo  tTMk 

M 

KmanoLpation,  3M.  an. 
Embargo,  the.  9*.  VT. 
SeeCrMC 
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gT*g^«">>j  WUliun  H..  nomltuitod  for 

Vlfi'-iVi'Hidenl,  4l!l. 
Eqaal  RUhU  puty.  New  York  fac- 

tiiiM.  '.">. 
Era  of  ffood  feflUnes.  li&.  117. 
Evans,  Samuel,  nuntUiateil  for  Vice- 

l'iesltlu[iL.4t;:i. 
ErereU.    Edward,    nomtnntetl    for 

Viee-1'r'vitdeiit,  '2iK);    popular    and 

electoral  vutea  for.  a97. 
Sxpumrinff  roBolution,  ITO. 

Farmeri'  Alliance.  *v\. 

"  Federal  thirteen."  Uie.  fit. 

Fedsralist  party,  the,  at  flmt  r>]ec. 
tioit,  1*4;  supports  burraealutt  Jef- 
lerMm,  611;  1(9  uuitiult>  durliiK  Jef. 
ferson'a  ailnilDlsd-altoti,  "fi  ;  roqiirti 
Willi  thp  ritntoit  Iftciion.  w,  sup- 
ports riiiskiicy  ami  Kliii;,  hi  I80ft, 
03;  lU  Rournc  111  the  elocllon  of  IBl'J, 
101 ;  destroyed  hy  the  success  of  Iw 
owi)  prlaelpleN,  106;  buit  iipi>e»raucc 
In  uattonat  politics,  112;  attacked 
hy  .1.  0-  Adams,  140. 

Field.  Jamei  Q..  uoniluated  for  Tloe- 
rrPHidcnl.  ni3. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  23M;  elected.  M3 ; 
becomes  President.  24B ;  In  canrnss 
or  1S52,  247:  nomlniited  In  18M  by 
Americans,  W4 :  by  Whigs.  273 ;  pop- 
ular and  electoral  Totcs  for,  27C. 

Flnley.  Ebonezer  B.,  proposes  an 
hmeiidinriii  lo  the  (.'(institution.  3!W. 

Fint  election  ordered  by  Congress. 

20. 

Fint  national  conTention,  in  ihi-j, 
ini, 

Fiak.  Clinton  B.,  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, 4«w :  populjir  vote*  for  483. 

Fltxpatrlck,  Benjamin.  300:  notni- 
nnted  for  Vice-President  and  de- 
rlincd. -iW!. 

Kve-twenty  bonda.    Ree  Bonrts. 

Florida,  hiIiiiiiuh!  to  the  Union,  242; 
electors  of.  appointed  hy  leglslntu re, 
tn  iwa.  837 :  vote  of  ISTO  dtsput«il, 
3ai,S8K 

Floyd,  John,  on  vote  of  Missouri,  In 
irei,  I'.'O ;  votes  for,  as  President,  tn 

1W2,  lrt4. 

Foote,  Charlee  E.,   nominated  tor 

Vice- pTMHldcnl,  232. 
"  Force  BUI.**  4&0. 4M,  498. 


Fourth  of  Karoh,  beginning  of  Pre* 

Idchtlal  term,  2U,  3H. 
France.  rcIaUons  with,  as  affectlns 

[M.IiticH.XJ.  41,40. 

Franklin,  Beniamin,  sugecsted  for 

I'rvMik'iil,  Ai. 
"Fraud  of   1878»"  In  polltlci  aiid 

Plalfomi.i.  413. 418.  i^y 
"  Free  ballot  and  fair  count."  tn 

politics  and  {jhitlorms.  4U,  4:i'J.  «37, 

473,  4S5,  496,  MU,  M6,  &&4. 

Free  homeateada.    See  Zand,  jnU>> 

lir. 

Free-maaoniy,  a  political  Issue,  144, 

iftfi. 
Free  shipa  and  nayiration  lava, 

Siee  \'ir(ffntinn  luuii. 
Free  silTer,  in  piilltica  .ind  plntfonua 

8i'e  Si/rrr. 

Free-eoil  party,  convention  of  iHiS. 

':t\ti,  (if  ik:.?.  jm. 
Free  trade,  In  pullilcs  and  plaiforma. 

See  To  riff, 

Freedmen'a  Bnreau,  sin.  ssa. 
Frelingbuyaen,  Theodore,  nomtna. 

ted  for  VUM'-Presideut,-''^;  clectural 
votes  for.  '-"1. 

Fremont.  John  C,  numlnated  for 
President,  •HA,  270;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for,  ?T6;  iiointuflt«d 
In  iwH.  ;»oi  1  withdraws,  wi. 

French  Eevolution.  Its  influence  on 

AnUTU'jili  Ih.lttlr.i,.H3,  41,40. 

Frenean,  Philip.  :t4. 
Fuffitive-alave  law,  'i45, 240, 2S2,  S51k 

Fnndinff  System,  HnralIton*s,42. 
Fuaion.  in  1860,  -i^>;  In  i»eo,4]7  ;  In 
IH'J-i.  r>l6,  In  IBOC,  D4M. 

Dallatin,  Albert,  nominated  for  Vlee< 

President    by    caucus.   131  i    wIlU- 

drftws,  13*.'. 
Qarfleld.    Jamea    A.,  S87.  4i)s,  407; 

nomlnBLe<l  for  President,  4W;  mft' 

saults  upon.  41A;  elected.  417;  aa> 

sasslnfttton  of,  419. 
Genet,  "  Citizen,"  French  ambassa- 

dnr.  Interferes  in  American  politics, 

42. 
Oeorvia,  vote  of,  In  IMS.  S3T.  aso.  »i ; 

votes  for  Greeley,  In  1B72,  rejeetett 

3M  ;  Us  vole  In  1»«0,  41K 
Oerry,  Blbridve,  pnipfMes  choice  of 

electors  hy  State  Governors,!  ;  plan 
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of  appnrtlonlnff  e1eotor5.  5;   vot«^ 
for  Jnhn  AilHm9,48i  nomltmted  for 
V  tee- Pre  side  ut,  9U ;  lultls  a  word  Ui 
tlie  laiii^uaKV.  104 ;  stecMd,  104. 
Gold  standard.  In  politics  and  plat- 
forms,   .see  SUi'er. 
Orabam,  William  A.,  nominated  for 
Vir*--rrosIde»l,  2M;  defeated,  267; 
Id  canvass  of  imn,  'i89. 
Orancer.    Franoia,    nominated    for 

Vlce-l*!-csldeiil.  143;  votea  for.  188. 
Orant,  myafsi  3.,  303,316, 316;  num- 
^^^  limted   lor   Hrrsldeat,  SvO;  elected. 

^^L  3*^8;  coudemned  by  Liberal  Bepub- 

^^^L^^  lienns,  341;  nominated  for  re^«c- 
^^^^H  tlun.  34e:  reelected,  352;  on  tliird 
^^^^^1  t«rm,  360;  vetoes  the  Inflation  ** 
^  Mil.  3M;  proposed  In  IRW.  403,  407, 

I  Oreat  Britain,  relations  with,  as  a(- 

I  (octtiip:  pollllos.  4J,  Bl,  Q7,  Mfi. 

^^^  OreeleT.  Horace,  on  Knnw-NothIng 

^^L  imrty,   3tf0;    opposes   Mr.    Sewanl. 

^^H  itWi  opposes  Urant,  hm  :  In  canvass 

^^M  of  U72,  340  i  ouijitutiteU  for  Pre«l- 

^^H  (lent,  344.  349;    dies,  351;    popuhhr 

^^^^^H    vu(«9  (or.  36'J:  electoral  votes  for, 
^^^^^^k   363 1  voles  for,  objected  to  and  re- 
^^^^^i      )eote(l,  354. 
'  Oreentaack  party,  convention  of  ISTC, 

Stn  :  of  IHM>,  40U ;  of  IMM,  423. 

Graflnbaeki,  payment  of  bonds  wlUi. 
311},  sHi  volume  of  Issue  of.  sua,  4ui>. 

429. 

breer.  James  B.,  nominated  for  Vice- 

l'r*'SldLMlt,  IKtK 

Groeabeok,  William  S. ,  349 ,-  electoral 
vi>le  lor,  in  liiT-.^  3&a. 

Habeaa  oorpoi.  .luspenston  of  the 
writ,  2yK,  300,  s-.'o. 

Hale,  John  P.,  nominated  for  Pre- 
slUeiti,  -JXi;  withdraw*^  -232:  notul- 
nated  In  tS&S,  Ua  i  popular  votRs  for. 

SftT. 

*'  Half-breed,"  a  faction  of  the  Re- 

pitbHcMii  party,  410. 
Hamilton.  Alexandar,  on  the  elec- 
t«rul  s>?tKMri.  ■-•;  proposes  cliotco  of 
ekcttirs  hy  Tlie  |>eople,  4,  5;  decides 
to  siipi>nrt  .lohit  Adams.  In  17^.  2.S : 
supiHtaeil  Intiluiie  riKatnst  Adaiits, 
2(1;  ant^iiioiitiin  with  .f etferson,  3.; ; 
bis  fimdhig  systeiu,  42;  not  a  candi- 
date for  Fresldent,  44:  bis  course  in 


tlieeanvass  of  1796,  49;  bis  influence 
over  the  mcmbtirs  of  AdaniA'^  cabi- 
net, M:  opposes  tlie  Kederallst  su|k 
port  ul  Burr,  70;  ()ppi>se»  Federal* 
1st  disunion  intrigue,  I'i;  proposes 
Amendment  of  the  Cnn»tltull«n,  7H, 

Hamlin.  Hannibal,  noniluated  (or 
VlCB-Pryaldeiit,  .:!*;  elected,  297;  lu 
canva.19  o(  lHii4,  iva ,  presides  over 
the  count  of  IHO^.  311 ;  in  cauvaas  of 
l)i«)«.  31<K,  SHI. 

Hanoock,  John,  suggested  for  Tic»> 
l'restdent,'Jl ;  votes  for,  In  L780,37j 
protests  aiculnst  (nw  of  1792,39. 

Hancock.  Winfleld  8.,  sii,  32ft,  aes, 
379,  41'i,  414;  nomluated  for  Presi- 
dent, 41.*^;  popular  and  electoral 
voters  for,  417. 

Hard  Cider  campaign,  lOO. 

"Hardi."  L)><nhjcratlc  (action, In  New 
York.  HA,  ^82, 

Harper,  Bobert  0. ,  votes  for,  as  Vice. 
rrcildent.  in  IHin.  U2;  In  1H20, 121. 

Harrison.  Benjamin,  nominated  (or 
rresideiiL,  479;  popular  and  eleo- 
toPHl  votes  for.  4A3 ;  declareJ  elected, 
iKr>:  Ills  admlulstratlon.  4M,  483; 
nominated  for  reflection,  1893,  4u7; 
IMipuUir  and  electoral  votes  (or,  617. 

Harrison,  Bobert  H.,  votes  (or,  lu 

17«9,  -J  7. 

Harris  on.  William  H.,  susgcslcd  (or 
Vlce-1'rosldent,  l**'28. 145;  Dominated 
for  I'resident  in  1H36,  183;  popular 
votes  for,  ltu>;  electonU  votes  for, 
188i  Whig caudldate,  196;  takes  the 
stump,  20^;  popular  voU's  for.  203; 
elL-cled,  '.'04;  his  hiauffuratlun,  :mO; 
dies,  207. 

Hartford  convention,  IM. 

Hawaii,  proposed  annexation  of,  6lfl^ 
5;iG.  fAn,  vV.."!. 

Hayes,  Bntherford  B, 303.3<ifi;  nom- 
htaltid  (or  I'resldent,  37.1 ;  popular 
votes  (or,  :83;  declared  elected,  3U3; 
his  ndndnlsLrnUon,  400. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  S35,  330; 
voifs  (or,  as  President,  in  1872,  a.'ia; 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  379; 
in  ottnvass  of  IflM,  412.  416;  ngalu 
nnmlnalod,  441 ;  elected,  448 ;  deatU 

of.  472. 

Henry.  John,  votes  fur.  In  1700,  M. 
Hill.  David  B..  4U2,  4X1.  606,  642,  M^ 
649. 
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Hobart  Oarrvt  A.,  nominated   (or 

Vice-President.  538 ;  elected.  M7.  OWl. 

HomMteadB.  free.  In  plutformn.   &eo 

LantI,  jniltlic. 

Hoots  of  Labor,  In  politics  and  plat* 
forms,  370,  410,  AHi,  425,  W2,  ¥^  612, 
fits,  ^W. 

Houie  of  RapresentatiTM,  electlan 

of  President  by.  71, 140. 
Roiuton.  Samuel.  248, 388. 
Howard.  John  E.,  suggested  for  Prtis. 

Idciit,  ni;  vottfs  for,  as  Vlce*Pt«si- 

rlent.  In  1816. 112. 
"Hunkers,'*  l>eraocratlc  faction,  yjfl. 
Hustliirtoii.  Samaal,  votes  for.  In 

17MI.  *iT. 

Idaho,  ndmttted  to  the  Union.  5tf). 

nUnois,  tt<1iiittted  to  the  Union,  U8. 

Immifration.  reHirlcilon  of.  In  poll- 
If.s  mill  lUitforms,  .10.1,  320,371,401, 
4rU>,  411).  411,  419,  430,  438.  444.  4m, 
467, 474,  4B1,  496,  M2,  000,  &12,  fiSl,  &3U, 
(M4. 

Impressment  of  American  seamen. 
Income  tax.  In  imllUrs  and  plAtforms, 

410.   Vii,  425.  431,   4fl2,   611.   614,  MO, 
M*.  MU. 

Independent  Treaaory,  192. 307, 337. 

Indiana,  admitted  to  the  Union.  112; 
illspiiied  vole*  of.  In  1M7, 113, 

InformaUtiea  in  certiflcntos  of  elec- 
tora,  86  i  of  MaaK»etitisottA  electors, 
1908,  M :  suspected  In  1824. 137. 

InrertoU,  Jared.  Federalist  candi- 
date for  Vlec-Prcsldent,  IM;  TOtea 
for.  In  1«12.  IM. 

"Injunction,  government  by,**  M6, 
h:A. 

Internal  improTements;  In  politics 
and  plutfonns  ll.%  14a.  L64,  15M.  I'OO. 

241.  2ft2.  -iWi.  rrA,  2!H. 

Interstate  oommerce;  In  platforms. 

See  linifrfntfU,  re/jtttittinn  of. 
Intoxioatinir  Uqaor;  In  politics  and 

plntfomLH.  .^ttl,  3C4,  41'6,  441.  443,  4M, 
605.  62».  630. 

loira  adniilled  to  the  Union.  342. 
XredaU,  James,  vntea  for,  In  17!W,  M. 
Irrantlarities;    See  li\fonnalUie*. 

lackaon.  Andrev,  candidate  for 
I^sldent.  In  ih:.'4,  13IS;  popular 
votes  for,  136;  eleeloral  votes  for, 


140;  votes  In  the  Boose  of  Itepr« 
sentatlves,  141;  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  18^.  144;  popular  votes  for, 
I48i  elected,  140;  Inaugurated.  lOO; 
his  oondupt  In  ofTlce,  161 ;  his  ln{li>* 
enoe  upon  pcjiiclcs,  163 :  his  war  on 
tlic  Bank,  l^3. 16-j ;  forces  the  nom> 
Inatlon  of  Van  Buren,  ido ;  nomi- 
nated for  reehjcclon.  ibi ;  popular 
votes  for.  163;  reelected,  104;  his 
popularity.  179;  opiKises  Judge 
Hugh  L  White.  181 ;  at  Van  BurenV 
Inauguration,  189. 

Jaeobini.  opprobrious  name  of  Da. 
mocraiK,  74. 

Jay.  John,  votes  for.  In  1789, 3? ;  Brit. 
Ish  treaty,  43  ;  votes  for,  In  1700, 61 ; 

In  IKOO,  63. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  antagonism  wTtb 
HamllUtn.a..';  votes  for,  lnlT02,39; 
leader  of  the  Kepubllcnn  party.  44; 
named  for  President,  44 ;  nttacked  by 
"  Phiwlun,"  4i.  49  i  elected  Vlco- 
Presldent,M  ;  voles  for.  hi  1800,  03 1 
eleoted  by  the  House  of  Kepresent*. 
tlves,  72;  his  inangurallon.  73;  his 
course.  In  office,  74,  77;  nominated 
by  caucus,  83;  re8tocted,  84;  rejeeli 
Monroes  treaty. 88  ;  Induces  Momwa 
U)  withdraw,  93. 

Jenkina,  Charles  J.,  votes  for,  as 
rresitlont.  lUT'i.SKi. 

Johnson.  Andrew,  3M:  Donilimted 
for  Vice-President,  303;  elected,  307 ; 
becomes  President,  313;  hts  ohar- 
acter  and  admlnlstnitlon,  313;  his 
contest  with  Congress  and  Impeach- 
ment. 3IS;  denounced  hy  Republican 
convention,  319;  in  the  eaiivA^s  of 
1R6K,   331:   praised    by  Democrats, 

Johnson,  Hale,  nominated  for  Vloe- 

Pi'e<)lileni,  fwo. 

Johnson,  HersohelT..  nominated  for 
Vice-Prcddcnt,  380;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for.  297. 

Johnson.  Kichard  U.,  nominated  for 
VIpc  rrefidenl.  IP2;  Heetoru)  vol^ 
for.  l&R ;  elected  by  the  Senate.  I81i 
opposition  V\  in  1840, 198 :  not  re- 
nominated, 301  ;  electoral  votes  for. 
In  1840. 204;  candidate  for  the  Prwil- 
deucy,  1844.  308;  votes  for,  In  con- 
vention. 213. 

Johnston,  William  7.,  nominated  for 
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Vice-President,  3M;  not  adopted  by 

KcpublicAna.  27  L 
Joint  ml*,  twenty-wcood.    See  ITleo- 

turtil  6(/»^r7*H 
Jullazi.  Qeorffo  W.,  nominated   for 

Vlce-Fresideut,  SM;  iu  cauvaaji  of 

laTS,  338,  3M;  electoral  Toles  lor, 

Kansas,  the  contest  over,  2M,  260, 

tftltl,  272.  279.  382. 

Kontucky,  admitted  to  tbe  Union,  3S; 
IflginUlure  Dominates  Ony,  I2f1 ; 
contest  Id  i8iH5  between  Uold  and 
Sliver  forces.  &26;  electoral  tuU:  dl- 
rlileil,  '417. 

mug,  Laicettsr.  nominated  for  Vtc«- 
I'realdtiul,  2:12. 

Xinr,  Bufus,  M-,  FedemtUt  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  S3;  votes 
tor.  In  IMH,  M  -,  fta  tHO^  {« ;  opposes 
cottlltlon  with  Cllntonlans,  In  1S12. 
101. 102:  votes  for,  for  President,  In 

I8IS,  112. 

Kinv.  William  B..  named  for  Vice- 
rre:ilLlent,  IMU,  lifJ:  voie^t  for.  a.i 
i'4i  lid  Ilia  tt:,  IN^,  2:m  ;  ituniluul«<l  tor 
Vice  rrealdeiH.  240;  elected.  357. 

"Kitchen  Cabinet,"   the,   i62,  154, 

Xnow-Nothlnff  order  and  party,  368; 

conrentlon  of  IRM,  2fil. 
Knox,  General  Henry,  suggested  for 

VIoe-Presldent,  24. 
Xremer,  Qeorre,  charge  by.  against 

Henry  Clay.  1^8. 
Xn  klnx  Uan,  Uie,  333. 

Labor  quBStions,  In  polltlca  and  plat- 

foium.  32A,  337,  347,  360,  403,  414,  422, 

4Se.  4dO,  437,  441,  41(2.  503.  612.  &31» 

MO. 
lAbor  Befonners,  party  of,  conven- 

lion  of  1H72.  Mfi. 
I«aad.  public,  questions  relating  to 

In  politics   and  platforms,  11V4.  17«. 

21&,  ?21.  33A,  25&.  2B8. 334, 380,  344,  347, 
SBO,  371.  377,  410,  433.  425.  490,  437. 
4SR,  444,  4A1,  4A3,  460.  474,  500.  600, 
Bl?.  614.  681.  636,  MO,  663. 

Lane.  Josoph,  248.  iM ;  nominated 
for  >'l»'t'-l*resldent.  286. 287 ;  popular 
and  elpctornl  votes  for,  3»7. 

iJLnrdon,  John,  presides  over  the 
first  count,  29 ;  votes  for.  as  Vioe- 


President,  In  I8O8. 96;  nominated  for 
VlcePre9tclent,e«:  declines, M. 
Leoompton   conatitntion,  (or  Kaiw 

Sas.  271'.  2^2. 

Loo,  Henry,  votes  for,  as  Vloe-Pn»st 

drm,  In  lK;i2, 164. 
Loral-tender    notes.       Bee    Grmr^ 

buckh. 

Laolalatnrea,  Slate,  as   nominating 

Levering,  Joshua,  &08:  nominated  for 
President,  630;   popular  voteii  for, 

607. 

Liberal  Bopublicans,  origin  of  the 

liarly.  336 ;  convention  iu  1S72. 310. 

Liberty  Leagno.  tbe,  convention  0/ 

IMK,  232. 

Liberty  party.    Hpe  Aftofifiontstt. 

"Lily  White"  Bopublicans.  6I6. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  271  ,  the  debate 
with  l>ouglas.  281 :  in  the  canvass  of 
l&tW.  200;  nominated  lor  PruHiJi^ut, 
2M :  elected,  207  ;  his  admlnlfttratlou, 
299 ;  nominated  in  1864.  30d :  elected, 
aoT;  hl.t  reconstruclluu  plan,  300, 
313;  a»<)H^-«iniiied.  313. 

Lincoln.  Benjamin,  vuie  for.  tn  1789. 

27. 

"Little  Hagician."  tho  [Van  Bu- 
renj,  in. 

"  Looo-focoi."  New  Tork  party  fac- 
tion, 22>1. 

Logan,  John  A.,  427 :  nominated  for 
Vlce-PTfitident,  432;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for.  44ft. 

Log  cabin  and   Hard  Cider  cam- 

,     paign.  VM>. 

Looisiana,  purctiase  of,  76;  admitted 
to  the  Union.  103;  frauds  In  Plaque- 
mines Parish.  16.  224;  vote  of  Ibe 
Blate,  iQ  1664,  rejeeted.  3ll ;  vote  In 
1868  objected  to,  330;  returning 
boards.  361,  361;  vole  In  1872  dis- 
puted and  not  counted,  SM;  vote  of 
lS7fi  disputed.  3^1, 389. 

Lyon,  James,  nomlnnied  for  PresI 
dent  and  declined,  360. 

Machen.  Willis  B..  votes  for.  as  Vlce- 

iTesldent,  In  1**T2,  363. 
KcClellan,    Ooorge   B.,  390 ;  nomt- 

nated  for  President,  306 1  bis  view 

of   the  Democratic  platfonu,  dnri; 

popular  and   electoral    votev   for. 

307. 
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XoXinley,  William,  "the  McKinley 
bill.'*  4^8. 48V.  t'H  i  votes  for.  as  can 
dlflalo  for  Prefllttent.  wn,  497;  In 
the  canvass  o(  istfo.  a.;?,  &3*j  ;  uonw 
Inntod  for  Prvsldcnt,  &M ;  Itls  course 
(Ittrtits  the  cuivaM,  fiM;  alooted, 
BfiS;  popular  votei  (or,  M7i  elec- 
toral vot«i  for,  56«. 

McLean,  John,  cnnnitlercd  aa  a  can- 
iliil.'iu;  (or  l^ejiiiliMit,  i^io.  15C> ;  noinl 
nated,  1636,  IH3;  iu  canrau  of  imh, 
990;  votea  for,  In  Whig  convention. 
237 :  in  oonrcntlons  of  ihA6,  -j&i,  'i70  -. 
In  canvas*  of  l»Se,  281i>  3M. 

Kaeon,  Nathaniel,  proposes  amond- 
ment  to  the  ConstltuUuii,  12'J|  votes 
for,  as  Vice-President,  In  1«4, 140. 

Madiaon.  James,  fl;  nominated  for 
J'resMfUt,  hi  li^>6,  91:  elected.  06  -. 
iiU  InaiiifuriiUnn.  M;  his  flmt  ad* 
mlnl»trAiton.0T ;  yields  to  war  party. 
TO;  runiiniitinted,  09;  elected  a  se- 
coml  lime,  loi. 

"Kafflcian,  the  little"  [Van  Bu- 
reni,  IPI. 

Uasnire,  Hatthev.  nominated  for 
Vlce-Pro9l(lent.MI. 

Maine.  EidniltU'U  to  the  Union,  118; 
H*iuur  hiw.  MP. 

Maiah,  Levi,  proposes  an  ameod- 
nient  to  the  (Viiistltutlon.  3M. 

Manfimm.  Willie  P.,  votes  far,  as 
I'ltisulent,  1C8. 

Xaroh  ith«  beglnnlnir  of   Preshlen- 

tlftl  Icmi.  29,  38. 

Ifarcy,  William  L.,  1S3, 247, 2ei. 

Marshall.  Homphrey.  on  power  to 
count  L'lerluml  voles,  277, 

Marahall,  John,  on  the  proposed  Ihw 
of  1>»»»0.  iM;  voles  for,  aa  Vice-Presi- 
dent, In  Ul6,  113;  attends  auU- 
MaAonIc  convention.  164. 

Marrland.  last  State  to  ahandnn  the 
dltirlct  system,  104. 

Maaou,  James  M..  on  electoral  votes 
of  Wlscnn9lii,27.V 

Mason.  Tobn  T.,  261. 

Massachusetts,  choice  of  electors  In 
m^,  U3  ;  in  1792,38;  hy  the  Leirlsla- 
ture.  In  ihoo,  eo;  defeat  of  Pederal- 
lata  tn  1A04,  84 ;  choice  of  electors,  In 
1808,  93:  In  1812,  103;  In  tlie  Hart 
ford  Convention,  107. 

Katchett,  Charles  H..  nominated  for 
VIce-Fre^idcnt,  1HU2, 513;  nominated 


for  President,  taee.  Ml;  popolir 

votes  for.  M7. 
Mexieo.  and  Texas.  326;  war  wills,  tn 
pLLUumiB  and  polIUca,  337,  'i3fl,  334, 

2411. 

Miohiran,  admitted  to  the  I'nton, 
]K4 :  votes  of,  Imw  counted  In  elee- 
llun  of  IB37,  1S7 ;  an  elector  of,  ob- 
jected to.  in  1877,  SM ;  chose  electors 
hy  distrloCa.  In  imn.sie. 

"Middle  of  the  Road"  popnliata, 

5WI. 

Military  interference    vith    eleo- 

tiona.     See  iJU^tions. 
Mills    hill,    tariff,  460,  468,  471.  473, 

4*-*. 

Milton,  John,  votes  for,  In  1789. 27. 
Minnesota,  admitted  to  ibe  Union, 

Minority  Presidents.  17. 
Misaiaaippi,  ndmitU'd  Co  the  Union. 
llf*;   voles  of.  lu  l*(?i,  ohjcoted   to. 

XA. 

MisBOOri.  question  of  admission  to 
the  Union,  116,U8;oontroTeRiy  over 
Its  vote  In  litOA,  UH ;  lis  vote  In  1873, 
3M. 

Miaaoori  Compromise,  repent  of,  360, 

TTl. 

Monroe  doctrine,  268,  300,  303,  4TS. 

4WJ.  5J0.  635.  N46. 

Monroe.  James,  dlplitniatlc  services 
abroad.  8G.ra;  cauilldaie  for  PresU 
dent,  In  laiw,  R9.  f>0;  persuaded  to 
withdraw,  02 :  voles  for.  as  Vice- 
President,  lu  1808,  M ;  Opposition  lo. 
In  1816. 108 ;  nominated.  100 ;  elected, 
112;  Inauininition.  IH;  reelected, 
118;  second  liuiiigii  ration,  120. 

Montana,  nd milled  to  the  Union,  487. 

Morey  letter,  m^. 

Morris.  Oouvemeur,  3.  6,  12,  34,  S8. 

78.83,11)1.111. 

Morris.  Thomas,  nominated  for  %loe> 
President,  216. 

Morrison.  William  &.,  tariff  bllU 
4a>t :  votes  for,  as  candidate  for  Pre- 
sident. .%0A. 

Morton.  Leyi  P..  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  479:  elected.  483;  In  the 
r-anvnss  of  1806,  637 1  votes  for,  as 
candidate  for  President,  &;ts. 

Morton,  Oliver  P..  proposes  amend- 
ment  to  tlw  Coimtltntion,  368;  caiv 
dlOute  for  Presidential  nouiinatloo. 
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an.  38S,  3T3 :  member  ol  the  electoral 
cnmml!i!tlon,  3HT. 
**  MarvumpB,"  or  Independont  Re- 
publlcaus,    4111.   ^-^   44ti,    457;  de- 
nounced by  Kepublican  oonTenUuo, 

477. 

VttTchiion,  Chaxlea  F.  (flotittous 
name),    letter    U>    Lord    Sackvlllo, 

'*  Narrow  rauffe  "   ProliibitionUta, 

National  Banks.     Bee  Hank^ 
National    D«mocratio    party    (ol 

1S96),  orlglu  of,  &60, 667 ;  coaveoUou, 

DM. 
National    party.      See    GreetitKick 

pit  ri.y. 

National  party  'of  1896),  mo. 

National  Bapablioan  party,  conreii- 
tluti  of.  111  18.11,  UiT :  (iiitinn  with  Anti- 
Masons,  163  i  tDLTgOd  wllb  Whig 
party,  IW. 

National  SUvar  party,  convention  of 

189G,  .Vk\ 

Native  Americana,  tbe  party  of,  231  -, 

revival  of,  269 ;  convention  of  18M. 
2(11 :  condemned  by  Democratic  cou- 
vrntlon.  26fl. 
Narieation  laws  and  frae  ■hipa,  fn 
polltUvt  ami  platforms,  4U,4il,ti'>, 
476,  -tW.  r^,  !)6». 

Nobraako,  act  to  admit  aa  a  State, 
vetoed,  :ti.'>:  a<lraltted  to  the  Union. 
8Z7;  an  elector  ob)eoieU  to.  Id  187T. 

390. 

Nevada,  an  elector  for,  objected  to. 

In  1K77.  3W. 

New  Hampshire,  choice  of  eloctoni 
In.  In  1  ■  Hu.  -£1 ;  In  \m\,  m  :  eitlla  Dem- 
ooratic  eonventloni.  U*,  190;  choice 
of  elwtors  In,  In  IMS,  242. 

New  Jereey.  a  r>eniorratlc  man<cuvre 
In,  III  1HII4.  IM ;  extniofrlinary  pro. 
ceedlnRs  In,  In  181^103;  vote  divided 
In  IfWiO,  itt?. 
'New  York.  losen  It*  vote  In  ITTO.M; 
decided  ttie  election  of  iloo,  fl9;  In 
the  contest  of  1834.  1^.120,  13A:  In 
l>croocrAUc  convention  of  IMR,  2->fi. 
S32;  Its  great  Inflnenee  tn  politics. 
1&,  69.  329,  447.  44D ;  party  warfare 
and  factions  In,  2.t,  fle,  lOO,  SSH;  Ita 
papular  vole  In  ISOM,  93^ 

5icararua  canal,  4TC.  4»7.  U2,  &3&. 


Kortli  Carolina,  peculiar  appotnt- 
nient  of  electors  In.  Id  1792,  3«;  ap- 
points electors  by  tbo  Leglslatura, 

lu  1»U.  tlJ3,  12*^. 

North  Dakota,  admitted  to  the  Un- 
ion, 487. 
NoUification*  IM. 

Objeotiona  to  electoral  irot«8.    Bea 

jLlectorti!  tvtfg,  txjection  of. 

O'Conor.  Charles. 306,339;  nominated 
fi>r  rresldent,  360;  popular  votes 
for,  362. 

Offldal  rettirtia  of  elections.  dlMrep- 
uncles  In,  -lU,  610,  668. 

0)uo,  ndmittcd  to  the  Union,  8i 

Orders  in  council.  British.  dA. 

Orevon  qaeation.  the,  3l&,  228;  the 
Slate  of,, admitted  to  the  Union,386) 
electoral  vote  of.  In  187«,  381, 390. 

Ostand  ICanileato,  tl)e,a(ii,  ^s. 

Pacific  Railroad.  2T3.  283,  287,  SMt 

303. 

Palmer,  John  M..  331,  .138.  340;  elec 
toriil  votes  for.  as  Vice-President. 
tn  1872,  363;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 54)1 ;  |H)piitar  vut«ii  tor,  A67. 

Panama  mission,  opposed  by  Ad 
ams'8  potUlt-al  enemjem  14J. 

Panic,  financial,  of  l«37. 191 ;  of  1873. 
.inr. 

Parker.  Joel,  325;  nominated  for 
Vice  rtesldunt,*l3!}!  deuUiies.  330;  Id 
cnnvass  of  1H76. 379. 

Pendleton.  G«orre  E..  nominated  for 
Victf- rre«ldvnt,  306;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for,  3o7 ;  In  canvass 
of  1WW,  am.  321,  3"i6, 

Pennsylvania,  appointment  of  elect- 
ors tn  IMM),  iHt;  lu  vole  in  l«7fl,a00i 
Its  Influence  in  politics.  lA,  60,  M,  iO, 

93, 100.  «76. 

Pensiona,  In  politics  and  platforms, 

soy,  320,  324,  347,  371,  406,  41'<i.  430, 436, 
442,  476,  S02.  0O7,  622.  631,  fi3&,  640,  CM. 
GAL 

People's  party,  origin  of,  49ij  con- 
vention of  1892,  608;  of  18MI,  AM ; 
fUHlon  on  electors  wlUi  Democrats, 
rm. 

Pickens,  Israel,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment In  the  Con.Htitutloo,  122. 

Pickering.  Timothy,  64. 

Pierce.  Franklin,  nnmlnnted  for 
President.  24«;  elected,  267;  his  at- 
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tttndD    oo    the    slavery   question. 
wn ;  In  the  r>emoonitIc  oomrpntlon 

of  IMT.,  ?&4.  Mft. 

Pmckney,  Chaxles,  pl&n  of,  for  an 
Kxc'Cutlve,  t 

PinckneT.  Charles  C.  votes  tor.  tn 
17  V..  M  ;  minlHtor  w  France,  6fl ;  re- 
fuses to  be  a  party  to  a  ueucherous 
ooiUiUon,  62;  votei  (or,  lo  1800,  83; 
candidate  of  Fedenlhta  for  PnnU 
dent.  In  isot.  tu;  votes  for,  Id  18M. 
M;  tn  180ft,  90. 

Pinekney,  Thomas,  candidate  for 
vice  rresldent,  44;  votes  tor^  In 
17W.  M. 

Plaqneminea,  frauds  In.  10, 224. 
Platforma,  party. 

AboUUon  or  Liberty  party.  En  tftis. 
«l& 

American,  of  IftSA,  4M^ 

Antl-Monoputy.  In  im^.AK. 

Barnhiimers,  In  IM6,  um. 

Constitutional  Union,  In  1860, 280. 

I>eniocrAllc,  In  IMO.  ISO;  In  1»U,21&; 
lu  IHH,  234:  In  l^v>,  -iiSi  In  1KSC> 
M6:  of  DuurIos  V/\n«.  tn  \W0, 1M; 
of  nroeklnrldtce  Wlivg.7t<7;  In  t864, 
804  :*in  IWIH,  aw  ;  An  1872,  MB  ;  of 

"Stmigbt**    Democrats.    Ma-,    In 

«    1B7(t,  S'i ;  In  18H0,  4l.*l ;  In  IftM,  434  ; 
In  1888,  46« ;  lo  1892,  4«8 ;  1d  1B96, 
642. 
Fr*p-!iolI,  In  1R48,2S0;  In  1803,  S&S. 
(  Greetibuek    iwrty,  lu  1876,  WT;  Id 
lRm.409;  In  18H4.423. 

Know-Xothliifc  In  lfu»,  261. 

lAburReformers,  In  1872, 3.te. 

Liberal  Kcpiibllcana,  In  IsrAMl. 

National.  In  l»'M,  too. 

Natloniil  Democratic,  In  1890,  CW. 

Katlonal  MUrer,  In  IMW,  5A&. 

Native  American,  In  ltt6«.2(tl, 

People's,  In  1892,  SOO;  In  1898.  Ul. 

ProblbltioulBt,  lu  1872,  33Q;  In  leTH, 
384:  la  1880,  41t:  In  L8»4,  441,442: 
lu  1888,  4GG;  In  1893,  506 i  In  181)6. 
839. 

RadloAl  Ttepubllcan,  In  1864,  MO. 

Bepuhlican,lul86A,27l;  lulS«0,2flli 
in  1804,  mi ;  «1n  lHfi8,  31A;  4n  If<72. 
S4«;«h  1876.  3691  in  1880.  44^  In 
1884,438;  lU  1888,  472;  lU  189^^!^  ; 

In  1806,  sax 
Boolallst  Ubor,  In  UM,  5l3t  in  1896, 
U9. 


noloo  Labor,  In  1888, 46L 
United  Labor.  In  1B88, 488. 
Wblff.  In  ta44.  TX;  tn  ue3,  asii  la 

1808,373. 
TouBff  Hon*9  National  Republican. 
In  1832,  IM. 

Pocket  veto.  179,317. 

Polk,  James  K.,  vote  for.  as  Vice. 
rresideut,  In  IMO.  204;  nominated 
for  President,  In  1844,  213;  elected, 
»23;  bis  iDaugumilnn.  ?2&;  kis  ad- 
nilui  strati  on,  ^'il;  Jealousy  of,  to- 
wanl  Silas  Wright,  219. 

Polygamy,  in  polities  and  platforms, 

304.  371.  4«r..  419,  430,  442,  400,  47B. 

Pomeroy,  Samuel  C,  uominated  for 

Prt'sldeiit,  442. 
Popular  Sorereiffnty,  ?'>^,  280. 
Popular  votes  for  President.  In  1834, 

135;  in  1828.  148;  In  1832,  163;  lo 
1836,  1B6;  lU  1840,  Sai ;  In  1M4,  223; 
Id  1848.  343  :  lu  1W2.  207  :  ID  1860, 776  ; 
In  1800.  297;  In  IISM,   SOTi  In  1888. 

SSI:  In  t^ri.  302;  in  laTo,  shs;  In 

1880.  417;  bl  1884,  448;  In  1888,  483; 
In  1892, 617 ;  in  1896, 667. 
Populists,     See  Peoptr'n  jmrty. 

Prsaident  of   the  United    Statoa. 

method  of  election  of.  2-y,t*,  7i,  77- 
H2,  121,  140.  s-ss,  3M:  proposctl  elee. 
tion%f,  by  direct  popubir  vote,  3,  13, 
154.  3i)0,  3W,  »««.  3rH,  500.  X>7,  431. 

442,  &&3 1  Icniclb  of  term  ol  olflce  ot, 
9,  103,  890:  reeligibimy  of.  1,  2,  5, 
1S3,  xsi,  300,  .na;.  343,  j^,  ai3;  third 
term.  360,  402.  frtti ;  resignation  of, 
38 ;  speetal  elections  in  case  of  va. 
cancy,  37.  39ft;  succession  to  ttie  ol- 
flcp.  37, 4.v>. 
Prohihttionist  party,  convention  of 

1K72,  339  :  Of  lH7t!.  IMA  :  Ot  1880.  411 ;  of 
1884,  411,  442;  of  1888,  400;  Of  1692, 
605 ;  Of  lft96,  r.29. 

Protoction  of  Amftric&n  industry. 
In  politics  and  platforms.  See  Tariff, 

Public  debt,  the.  In  politics  and  plat- 
forms. 3^3,  31G,  319,  322,  370,  409.  423, 
402. 

PuhUo  lands.    See  Lan*U  futblle. 

Badicol  BepubUoans^oom-enUoa  ot 
iflw.'-im. 

Eailroada.  land  grants  to,  se«  LanO, 
puMlc :  regulation  or  public  ou-uer 
ship  of.  in  politics  and  pUtfonn^ 
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^^          ftixsu^asLMiksas. 

^^^^1 

■               XaaMvlu  UhibA  plu  for  us  Ex- 

BodMT.  Sum.  t««m  tor,  a*  Tka-          ^^1 

•eattT«.t. 

FTesliSeiil.  In  vtSk  lit.                                 ^^H 

tiBitlrt  J«fel.oiVO«IOoa  10  JeCw- 

Boh.  JaBM^  voIh  tor.  as  T1c*-Pi«b^           ^^^| 

MO.  ST ;  aakM  u  otleettHi.  M;  OQ 

dent,  tn  UML  lOL                                           ^^H 

tte  ommt  of  Mnoori  vole.  Id  ita. 

"Bvm.  Bftmantim,  lad  BabaOida."          ^^H 

U9.UL 

'                                            ^^H 

XoadjuUn  of  TirviBia.  41T- 

Bvab,  Bichard,  vote   for,  as   rio^          ^^^H 

BoaniitTitiwi     see  7>s«4k 

PraiMuU,  Is  VUK  ub;  in*  aoBi.          ^^H 

iialnlhil8S».14a;To«Mfor,l4a.                  ^^H 

piftCtonaA.  4M,  tfOk  500,  SH 

BmmQ.  loka,  notttnaftad  tor  Vie*.          ^^H 

Taw— rnftlanffilirillffliilttitM. 

President,  sw.                                           ^^H 

In  poUtlcs  and  ptfttfonns,  301.  Wi, 

Bvttadffa.  Jobs,  voces  for,  In  ITW^ir.           ^^H 

313.  M8.  333. 

^^^^H 

Bed  hanHamia.  iri. 

SackTiUs.  Lord.  BriiUb  minister.  <aiL           ^^H 

St  John.  Jobn  P.,   nominatod  tor           ^^^| 

1                     rule*  of  Uit!  Botise.  *BT;  toIm  for. 

]*rTAldent.  446;   popular  voles  lor,            ^^^| 

^^            ueudkUte  for  President,  1«»9.«7: 

^^H 

^B              tntbe  canvass  of  10H.»n;  rotes  tor. 

Sampson.     Sxekiel     8..     proposaa           ^^H 

M  candidate  for  Pr?«IU«ut.  53& 

aiiteii.lnjenl  tu  me  Cniistmiaoa;,  SM^            ^^H 

SMliriliaitr  of  a  Pioaidcat    See 

Saaford.  Natban.  rr^']H>»«s  aatik^           ^^^^ 

Prrrutent. 

meiit  to  tlie  tVn^tuuttnii.  1!3;  Totaa             ^^^H 

for.  ;>s  VIcr-l'renUlfiit,  In  \^\^  14^                 ^^^| 

Saato  DomiajTO,  vunexiition  u(,  aai.               ^^^H 

TtiW*  (or,  517. 

"  Va11avac«."  nar.                                   ^^H 

Sajeotion  of  electoral  Totaa.    See 

Seboola.  public  In  pollUcs  aod  phu           ^^H 

Electoral  votf*. 

forms,  364,  371,  4T».  B03,  B07.  614, 331,             ^^H 

EemoTal  of  depoiita  rmm  the  Bank 

^^H 

of  Utfl  [Tnltrd  SUti^.S  178. 

Soatt,  WtnJIeld.  votes  for.  In  WhlK           ^^H 

Bemovala   from   offlco,  In  politics 

convenUou.  \*m,  237-.  In  ciuivam  o(            ^^^| 

and  iiljitfoniis.   ^ee  CivU  Servlem  Ke- 

UBS.  347 ;  uuml0Al«(l  luT  lYesUleut,            ^^H 

f'jrin. 

'J51 1  popular  and  electoial  votes  for,           ^^H 

Sepablicaa  pazty.  creation  of  the. 

^^H 

^^m              'JOO  i  cniiventiou  of  IBSO,  309 ;  of  IMQ; 

SaoadadStataa,  electoral  votes  of,  ro-          ^^H 

^H                290;  of  1864.  301 ;  of  IBfift,  318;  ur  1872, 

Jeoted.  300,3391                                                 ^^M 

^H               940 ;  Of  1S70.  XS  i  Ot  1«M,  m  ;  of  18»4. 

Sooessioa,  ^m.                                            ^^^M 

^^P               427  I  Of  ISSM,  472  ;  Of  1893.  4M  ;  Of  1896, 

Serjeant.  Joba,  nominated  for  Vlo^i          ^^^H 

^               V12. 

I'rcslilenl,  l!>7 ;  electoral  voles  (or.          ^^^H 

1                 jiepublican    party   (Jeffenonian), 

^^H 

^^_               arst  known  a*  Aiill-Fedcrallst,  oom- 

Sowall,  Arthur,  nominated  for  Vice-           ^^^| 

^^H              liiates  JefTerson  and  Burr,  tu  ITM, 

Prpstdrnt   by  the  IVmocrnti,  MO;           ^^H 

^F            44:  Ita  triumph  In  IMO,  (U;  see  JU»- 

vote*  for.  In  PopnlUt  iHmv<nitlou,           ^^^^| 

inof'fiJtie  parti/- 

Mil  niimlnaUMl  by  NitLlomU  Sllvdr           ^^^| 

1                  Besirsation  of  Prsaideat    8«o  Prr- 

pnrty.  b5:  -,  popnlnr  votes  for.  DOT :           ^^^H 

altUnt. 

elecUinil  votos  for,  MA.                                   ^^^^| 

Beiumption  of  specie  paymeata.  In 

Seward.  William  H.,  hia  rrlattona            ^^^H 

[Milltln  uud  iiliitfornt]!.  333,  .HI3,  Mti. 

wiUi  Taylor  am)  l^lhnon*.  M7 ;  In            ^^^| 

»>;.  y70.  :i7i.  ;i:ft.  3Ttt,  37».  401. 

the  canvass  of  iftAA.  270 ;  In  the  can.            ^^H 

Beturas  of  eleoton.    See  Sl«torat 

vnss  of  1M)«^  290,  3M.                                            ^^H 

Si^niftn. 

Seymour,  Horatio.  904,  mk\  x2\  -.  nnni.           ^^^| 

Bbode  Island,  nn  elootor  for,  objeetod 

Imited  for  President.  3^ ;  tdn  polUt-             ^^H 

U»,  111  1^77.  :iiii. 

oal  posltloiu  337:  popniar  and  vleN            ^^^| 

B!ddlft,  Hayvood  T..  proposes  nn 

toral  votes  for.  3^ ;  In  canvass  uf            ^^^| 

^H             aroendmeat  to  ttie  Consiltutlou,  wo. 

1WH).412.                                                                        ^^H 

1^^ 

IXDEX                                                ^^H 

^H               Sherman,  John.  40S,  407,  40B,  42T.  433. 

Vice-President  COS;   elected,   Bllf           H 

^^H 

votes  for,  as  candidate  for  PresU           H 

^^m               Sherman  BUver  purchase  act.  AM, 

dent,  1X90. 040.                                               H 

^^H                     Ml.  f>.>l ;  ropealed.  ftu"^ 

Stewart.  0.  T.,  nominated  fur  Vlo»i            H 

^^M                Silver  qnvstion.  the.  In  politics  and 

rre.siilcnt,  ■i<;4.                                                       ^M 

^^^^—               plaUonnti,  38G.  »\H,  401,  409.  41.1, 430, 

Stockton,  Richard,  voteii  for.as  Vice            H 

^^^^H               437,  402,  4-D,  490,  404,  409.  Ml,  000.  000, 

I'resldent.  lii  1KJ0^121.                                     H 

^^^^r               111.  &'^.  020,  020.  .%31.a3-i.  03&,  637,  041, 

Streeter,  A.  J.,  uominated  for  PresI-            H 

^                        :M;(,  047.  051,  060.  O&U. 

dent,  463 1  popnlar  votei  for,  483.                  H 

^^^               SlaTerr.  in  poULfcs  aud   platformt. 

Succesaion  to  the  presidency.    See          ^M 

^^^H                llA,  200,  303,  216.236,  330.  239.  249.  20«. 

^^^1 

^^^^P              S54,  aSB,  9S3, 366,  271, 773,  379,  SS3.  287, 

Sumner.  Charlea.  270  -,  opposes  Grant.     ^^H 

^^^^^               292,  299.  300,  302. 

^^M 

^^F              Smith,  Qerrit,  nominated  for  Prefll- 

^^H 

Tammany  Kali,  2S».  363. 413. 433, 446,           H 

^H'               Smith.  Green  Qay,  nominated  for 

H 

^^1                      Prosiaonl^SiM. 

Tariff,  the.  In  poltttes  and  platforms,     ^^H 

^^B               Smith.  William,  votes  (ur.  as  Vtce- 

lOe,  ILO,  143,  IM,  108,  200,  230, 227, 202,      ^^H 

^^H                      rrc<<4i(leiil..  Id  1K'^,  140 ;  In  IkM,  188. 

268. 293,  330, 343.  347.  3M,  S71, 370, 40^     ^^H 

^H                Bocifllist  Labor  party,  r^i^,  o:». 

410,  U9,  423,  426,  420,  436.  442, 444.  4M.      ^^H 

^^H                  "Softs."   l>enii>i:riuic  faction,  In  New 

46C,  447, 473,  480,  481).  4M,  499,  TM.  MM,             ■ 

^^H 

n08,  52?,  IVn,  BSn.  M4,  VA                                        ■ 

^H                 Soldiers*  vote.  In  1804. 30r. 

Tariff  commission  of  1 68S,  411).                    H 

^^H                  "  8oLd  South."  11)0,  4(MI,  447. 

Taylor,  Zachary.  movemunt  In  his            ^M 

^^H                 South  Carolina.  iip|>ohitinent  of  eloc- 

favor,  230;  recuminended  by  Nailvo             ^M 

^^^^^              tor^    hy  tltt;    Ix'gj  sin  lure,  148.  104; 

Americans,  2^1 ;  nominated  for  1Ye«-           ^M 

^^^^K           abandons  tbe  system,  337 ;  vote  of 

Ideni.  hy  WIiIr  party,  237;  elected,           H 

^^^^f                        ilt(ipuU>d,  381,  301. 

243 ;  his  conduct  lu  ofUc^.*,  244 ;  dlea,           ^M 

^^^^^          Sonth  Dakfita  admitted  to  tho  Uiiloti, 

■ 

^H 

Tazewell,  L.  W..  named  for  Vice-          ^M 

^^H                 Bouthffste.  J^ines  H.,  nominated  for 

Preslilent.    iu   l^w,  190;  electoral     ^^H 

^H                      Vtco-PresMcut.  &32. 

T0tC3  lor.  ?M.                                            ^^^1 

^^H                      Spain,  relntloii!!  with,  520,  N30. 

Telfair,  Edward,  votes  for.  In  1780,    ^^H 

^^H                 special  election!  of  president    See 

V 

^^H 

Teller,  Henry  K.,  537,  f»S:  votes  for,           ■ 

^^m                 Specie  circular,  Jackson's,  170. 

as  candidate  for  PresJilfrut,  049.                     ^M 

^^H                 Specie  pa7nienti,re8mnpUoD  of.  See 

Tennessee,  admitted  to  the  Union, 47 ;           H 

^^^H                        Itr/ntmptiofi. 

letrHlatiirt*  nomliintes  .lackson,  144 :           H 

^^H                 Spoils  System,  and  civil  service.  In 

IU  rote  not  counted  In  IWH,  311.                    H 

^^H                    politics  Anil  plHtforms.     See  Cix'it 

Tenure  of  office  act,  3i.\  457.                        H 

^^^H                         Srri-irr  H'^fftrm. 

Term  of  the  presidential  oftoe.   See           H 

^^M                 Sprineer.  William  M..  proposes  an 

Presidfut.                                                                 ^H 

^^H                    amendment  to  tJic  ConstlluUnn,  395. 

Texas,  annexation  of.  209.  215.  220.           H 

^H                "  Squatter  Soreraiirnty.**    See  Poj^ 

327 ;  statu  of,  admitted  to  tbe  Union.           H 

^^^m                          ii/ar  .'int'crriffjlty. 

243;  vote  of,  In  19V2,  ubJect4^d  to             H 

^H                "•  StalvarU,"  a  fuctloD  of  tlie  Repub- 

3&L                                                                                 ■ 

^^H                             parly,  419. 

Third  term  for  a  Prtddsnt     See           ■ 

^^H                 stampede,  rules  for  prevention  of, 

Pif-sUIfnt.                                                            ^1 

^^m                 174.  :»!!>.  V.A. 

Thompson,  A.   K..  nominated   tM          H 

^^B                Stanton.  Edwin    K..  contest    wlUi 

Vlcf-rresldt'nt,  411.                                         H 

^^1                      rri>:«ldftnt  Johnson.  3lfi,  405,  430. 

Thunnan,  AUen  6.,  379, 387, 423.  -i40;           ■ 

^^B                 Star-route  frauds.  419. 

his  red   biiUflanna.  iVl;  nom1nnt4?d            ^M 

^H                State  righU,  h\  pollUcs  and  plat- 

for  Vice-President, 472;  populitra.ud            ^M 

^^H                   forms,  75, 104'..  im. 

elGclonil  votes  for,  463.                                ^M 

^^M               Stevenoon.  Adlai  S.,  nominated  for 

^den.  Samuel  J.,  303,  CTi:  Docd-          H 
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Dated  for  President,  370;  populnr 
votes  for,  363;  electoral  votes  for, 
an;  in  canvass  of  16M.411;  in  caa- 

VRM  of  1684.  430. 

nme  of  appointing  electora.  Se« 
K((\ctors. 

Tippecanoe,  the  hero  of,  196. 

Tompkins.  Daniel  D.,  prupnAeri  for 
i'rt'slileiiu  i><in.  lot);  noffllriBCc*!  for 
Vlee-Presldeiit,llO;  elected,  112 ;  re- 
elected, r.M. 

TrvaBury  circolar.  Jackson's,  179. 

TrxiBtB,  In  pontics  aud  plutfortus,  463, 

41>C.  474,  40G.  fiOO,  A07,  Mft. 

Tweed  rinff.  329. 30.1. 

Twenty  •  second   iolnt    rula.     See 

h'/fi-toral  rf>t':*. 

Two-thirds  rule.  In  iJemocratic  «on- 
veiitluns.  lt;t,  176,  \»i^  212,  23^  SS4, 
2%;,  'JS*,  4.13. 

Tyler,  John,  favors  a  cauca.<i  nomlria- 
tlnn.  WM,  12R;  nomlnnted  for  Vice- 
President,  ikm;,  183 :  electoral  votcfl 
for,  im-,  nominated  by  WfalRS,  105; 
elected, '^04 ;  her*oriif-s  President,  20? ; 
his  breuoh  with  the  WhUs.  ?i)7 ; 
Duinliialed  for  reolectlou  aud  wlUt- 
draws,  321. 

tTnion  Labor  party,  oonvention  of 

lH*s,  Afjy 
United  Ajnericana,  order  of,  SfitL 
United  Labor  party,  convention  of 

1KR8,  4''i.'i. 

Unit  mle.  In  convcntlona,  173,  374, 

403,453. 

Utah.  Territory  of,  24fl-.  State  of,  fu- 
sion In,  605;  Its  first  vote  for  Presl- 
deut«  007,  M8. 

Tan  Bnren.  Martin,  lits  first  Appear- 
ance h)  iK>litio«,  MM;  hi  caucus  of 
1824.  131:  votes  for.  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents In  1824.  140;  pulltlcnl  intKsiun 
In  the  sotith.  144 :  rejected  lis  Minis- 
ter to  EnKland,  I6fi-,  candidate  for 
Vice- President,  1M ;  nominated  by 
the  Democrata,  lai ;  elected.  164: 
Dnmlnntod  for  President,  182 ;  popu- 
lar vnXen  for,  IW;  elected,  18«;  his 
tnaiiKunttlon,  l<i»;  estimate  of  his 
clmracter,  100 ;  his  opimsltlon  to 
banks,  192;  renominated,  Wl ;  popu- 
hu*  votes  for,  203;  defeated,  204 ;  the 
Democratle  favorite  for  IMI,  706; 


his  letter  on  Texas,  210;  defeated 
by  the  two-thirds  rule,  312.  213; 
praised  by  Democratic  convention, 
216;  nominated  by  "  Barnburners," 
238;  by  Free-soliers,  230;  popular 
votes  for.  24.^ 

Venezuela.  President  Cleveland's  ac- 
tion. f.20. 

Termont,  admitted  to  the  rnlon,3S; 
disputed  validity  of  119  votes, 52;  Its 
electoral  vote  of  1876, 301. 

Veto.  "iKWket,"  170:  power.  In  plat- 
furm5,2t5;  Mr.  Johnaan*s  numerous 
vetoes.  313;  Mr.  Cleveland's  nse  of 
the.  4W. 

Tiee  -  President,  the  otnce  of,  sug. 
gcsted,  7;  ftlK>litl<m  of  HiK  ofTlrO 
proposed,  70:  method  of  electtni:, 
changed,  80 :  elected  by  the  Senate, 

lft7. 

Virginia,  und  Kentucky  resolutions, 
of  Uiw  and  1780,  57. 240, 2(J7;  adopts 
getierul  tl(*ket  sy.ntcm  In  iww,  60; 
the  **  Vlrpinla  dynasty,"  «y,  IOC 

Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  300, 922. 

Wakefield,  VT.  H.  T.,  nominated  for 
Vire.l*r*'sl'lent,  ¥i&. 

War  Democrats.  3DS,  300. 3M. 

WaroriB12.  98,  lort. 

Waahinffton.  Oeorre,  universal 
choice  for  first  President,  24:  ac- 
quiesces in  the  choice  of  Ad»ms  for 
Vice-President,  sB;  election  i>n>- 
clHlmcd,  30;  first  luiiuKuratlon,  ni : 
reelected  In  1792,39;  second  limntni- 
ration,  41 ;  opposes  **  Citizen  "  Cienot, 
43;  supporta  the  Jay  treaty,  43;  de. 
cUncs  a  third  term,  44;  Farewell 
Address  of,  4'V :  votes  for,  In  ITOC,  61 ; 
attempt  tu  elect  idni  In  IBOO,  fiS. 

Washinrton,  State  of,  admitted  to 
the  rnliin.  4»f7. 

Watson.  Thomas  E..  nomliutted  for 
Vlcc-rri'slilfnl,  FM;  his  position  lu 
the  canvass  of  180S,  M3,  M4 :  |K>pu- 
lar  votes  for,  6C7;  electoral  votes 
for.  568. 

Weaver,  James  B..  nomlnnted  tor 
President,  ItM,  411;  popular  votes 
for,  417;  nominated  fur  Pn^sldi'iit, 
ls03,fM3;  popularaudeIect4>rjil  votes 
for.  617. 

Webater.  Daniel,  elector  for  Monroe, 
lo  law,  118;  Domloaled  for  Preat 
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dent,  tn  1S36, 183;  poptitar  votes  (or. 
IHft;  electoral  Totes  lor,  IHH:  lu  can- 
vau  of  1M«,  2J0;  vot«9  (ur.  111  Wlijf; 
coovmition,  2.IT ;  the  coinpron)l»u.t  of 
lflfio.34n:  lucauvaM  ul  i80-.'.'i47;  u». 
succeuful  manceuTre  to  iiomlnata 
liim,3fiO;  popular  votes  (or.  26;. 

Wefft.A.lk..423:  notniiiAtcfl  for  Vice- 
President.  4JT. 

W«it  Tirginia.  the  SUte  of.  formed, 

Wlieeler,  WUliajn  A.,  nominated  for 
VIce-Presltlent.JTS;  elected,  ,1S3. 

Whiff  party,  orliiln  of,  179:  attitude 
of,  uii  tlin  Hank,  IM,  19'i ;  ctmvciitlou 
of  1B39,  193;  disclaims  res[mnslt>ll- 
Ity  for  Tjier's  acts,  207 :  convention 

0(1M4,2-JO;  of  lM»,2d7;  of  1802,300; 

moribund  art«r  the  election  of  1652« 

258;  conve'titlon  of  ihm.  Qii. 

Wliiaker  Insurrection.  4'J. 

Whitkey  rinr-  ■*>a:,  »(«. 

WUte.  Hurh  L..  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, 1H3:  popular  votes  for,  185; 
clecioral  vutca  for,  18K. 

Wllkins.  William,  nominated  for 
Vlce-PresldcDt,  itM);  electoral  votes 
tor,  104. 


WUmot  proviBO,  saa 
WilsoiL.  Henry.  319.  321.  »45:  nonk 
Umttid    fur    Vlc« .  President,    MA; 

CttTtL-d,  aVi 

Wilson.  Jamti.  projtoses  electors,  4. 

Wilson  tariff  bill,  r>-2A. 

Winff.  Simon,  nominated  for  Pr«sl- 
detit,  M:t ;  {lopul&r  votes  for,  51 T. 

Wirt.  William,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, by  atiU-Mnsonle  party,  IMi 
electoral  vot«s  for,  164. 

Wiiconain,  admitted  to  ihe  Union, 
^4'j;   disputed    electoral   votes,   in 

IRfi-,  2T5;  In  1B77.  331. 

Woman  inffraffe.  Id  poUtlea  and 
pUitfunns,  ^0,  348,  371.  426,  Ml,  4*6, 
4n<>,  46A.  4tH ,  r.Ofi,  614. 630,  A3S. 

Wood,  Teraando,  sss. 

Wool,  tariff  on.  4^,  4T3,  S'M,  &34. 

Wriffht,  &ilaa,   nominated,  and   de- 

oUues,  as  Vice- President,  5t3:  war 

npoQ  blm  In  New  York,  3*^9;  dies* 

23a 
Wyoming.  Stat«  of.  admitted  to  tb* 

Union,  MK. 

Yancey.  William  L..  resolution  ofr 
fer«d  by,  230. 
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